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The publications of the Bnrean of Statistica, Dep:irtnieut of State, are: 

I. — Commercial Rklations, boinj]j tho annual reports of consular oflicers on the 
<5onmierce, industries, navij^ation, etc., of their districts. 

11. — (^'ONsrLAR Hkpohts, issued monthly, and containing mificellaneous reports 
from diplomatic {iml consular officers. 

111. — Advance Siikets, Consi'lar Reports, issued for the convenience of the 
new?]>""^'v tw..c< < o!nmercial and manufactnriug or^^anizations, etc., usually three 
or fo li, aud containing selected reports of niimediato interest. 

IV. Li^vKKi) FOR THK UNnvj) STATES, is.^ued (piarterlv, and cont^in- 

ho declared values of exports from the various consular districts to the United 
- for the preceding three months. 

\ . — Special Consular Kf.porth, containing series of reports from diplomatic anfl 
consular otlicers on particular subjects, made in pursuanee to instructions from the 
Department. 

Following are the special publications issued by the Bureau prior to 1890: 

Labor in Kurope, 1878, one volume; Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884, three vol- 
umes; Conmieree of the World and the Share of the United States Therein, 1879; 
Comm«rr<u>f the World and the Share of the United States Therein, 1880-81 ; Declared 
I' ' ^' "t " 1 -— First and'- '/narters, 18S3; DeclaredF ' "i- 

t ourthQna 1; Cholera iu Kurope in i 

1. . . -i - . i^,^. . .,; The Lieui.^. i ..:ut, 1885: Forestry in Kui\ , . , .. 7; 

EiLii^ration and Immigration, 1885-80 (a portion of this work was published aa 
(iv^tt.ar Reports No. 76, for the uicmth of April, 1887); Rico Pounding in Europe, 
1 irof Milk, 1887; Wn. ng in Belgium, 1887; Cattle and Dairy Farm- 

! ign Countries, 1888 sr, iu one volume, afterwards in two volumes) ; 

I'Mucatiou iu Kurope, ir><3c>; Tarilis of Central America and the British 
•s, 1890. 

I ions of all these publications except Tariffs of Central America, etc., aro 
exhausted and the Department is, therefore, unable to supply copies. 

Intbrmation relating to sy>eeinl subjects— secured by circulars addressed to con- 



sular ollicers — increased i 
publish sueh reports in 
There are r' "' *' ■ • ■" ■ 

fol. 1 (/ 
Carpet Ma 



extent that, in 18H0, the l>epartmont decided to 
.)rm, to be entitled Special Consular Kkports. 

riv lAL CONSULAU KkPORTS! 

lies in Foreign Countries, Files in Spanish America, 
gn Countries, Malt aud Beer in Spanish Ajtneriea, and 
Fruit Culture in Foreign Countries. 

Vo\. '2 {1891). — Uefrigerators ami Food Preservation in Foreign Countries, European 
T Ml, Olive Culture iu the Alpes Maritimes, and Beet Sugar Industry aud 

J vation in Foreign Countries. 

, oi. .> \1SV1). — Streets and Highways tv ^Vr^'i'ifn Countries. 
Vol. 4 {1S92). — Port i\egulations in F^ mtrics. 

Vol, 5 (2892). — Canals and Irrigation n i < .^n Countries. 

Vol. 6 {1802). — Coal and Coal Consumption iu Spanish America, Gas in P^oreign 
Countries, and India Rubber. 

Vol. 7 {1892), — The Stave 'lYade in Foreign Countries, and Tariffs of Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Vol. 8 {1^^ ''^ — Fire and Building Regulations in Foreign Countries. 
Vol.9(.' '^J). — Australian .Sheep and Wool, and Vagrancy and Public 

Charities J I n Couu tries. 

Vol. 10 (1691). — Lead and Zinc Miuing in Foreign Countries, and Extension of 
Markets for American Flour. 

Vol. 11 {1894). — American Lumber in Foreign Markets. 
Vol. 12 {189.5). — Highways of Commerce. 

Vol. J' ' '^'>''). — Part I —Money and l^rices in Foreign Countries. 
Of t lAL Consular Reports, Cotton Textiles in Foreign Countries, Files 

in S]> it-rica, Malt and Beer in Spanisli Amt-rica, Streets and Highways in 

-li Countries, Canals and Irrigation, and Fire and Building Regulations are 
isted and no copies can be supplied by the Department. 

'71 ;' ^' ' ".)Nsri.AR !' " Tubers aro exhausterl - " " -'' — ' 

that t ' is unabl< rs for copies. Of t 

nr" t)'. . ;.. , lablo for iL .. . - ^ are mailed to a]>p! 

•*. In view of the scarcity of certain numbers, the Bureau will be gratettil tor 

Mini of any copies of the monthly or special reports which recipients do nut 

* lin. i'po rjon of willingness to return such copies, the Depart- 

orward tV Uels to be used in lieu of postage in the United States, 

' ^' -ieo. 

regularly, who change their addresses, should 
«^_ iu noli fv in IT t lie r.ureafi of the fact. 

iu oi«i<*r to prevent contusion with other I • »»aus, all communieations 

relating to e«)usular reports should be ear* ., ** Chief, Bureau of Sta- 

listies, Department of State, Washingt< ; 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



On the 25th of July, 1896, the Secretary of State sent an instmction 
to diplomatic and consular officers of the United States, in which he 
said: 

In view of the great popular interest in this coantry in the cnrrenoy question, the 
experience of other nations becomes a matter of immediate importance. Yon are 
therefore requested to prepare, as soon as possible, for publication by the Depart- 
ment, a brief report upon the currency of the country to which you are accredited, 
showing — 

(1) The nature of the standard of value, viz, whether it is explicitly a ji^old unit 
or a silver unit, or what is generally known as the double or *' limping'' standard, 
i.e., where gold and silver are maintained at aparity or a limited amonnt of silver is 
circulated at equal value with gold. If it be a silver unit, state the number of grains 
of silver, fine, and its actual value, at the date of your report, in exchange on Lon- 
don. Also, whether the unit is determined by law and exists in practice, or if the 
legal unit is a measure of value nonexist-ent and a name only. 

(2) The total amount of money in circulation, specifying the amounts in gold coin, 
in silver coin, and in paper, discriminating as to the last, if ponsible, between State 
or Govern iJient notes and bank or private issues. Is the Government paper money 
issued directly by the Government or through banks f What provision is made for 
redemption of such notes in metallic money f 

(3) The amonnt of money in circulation per capita of population. 

(4) If there has been a change in the monetary system of the country, in the 
abandonment or curtailment of the use of silver or paper currency, give the date of 
the change, the precise nature of it, and the reasons that induced it. 

(5) The practical effect of the existing currency on manufacturing industries and 
the rates of labor, i. e., whether manufacturing has been stimulated or not, and 
whether the wages of labor, skilled or unskilled, have increased or diminished. The 
actual rates of wages, expressed in the currency of the country, and also in the 
equivalents in United States currency at the date of your report should be given 
for as wide a range of occupations as possible, with a comparative statement of 
wages paid in the same occupations in 1886. 

(6) Frices at the date of your report in the currency of the country and in United 
States equivalents of— 

(a) Agricultural and pastoral products exported. 

(b) Products consumed in the country as well as exported, especially articles of 
food. 

(c) Products consumed in the country but not exported. 

(d) Products imported, especially the necessaries of life or of industry, such as 
articles of clothing, boots and shoes, tools and implements, hardware, drugs and 
medicines, raw materials for manufacture, stating whether pricen have or have not 
been affected appreciably by tariff changes. For comparison with these figures, the 
prices of thu same products ten years ago, i. e., in the year 1886, should be given. 

(7) Whether the mints of the State are open to coinage of either or both metals. 
State the mint price for gold and silver per ounce fine, and whether the price has 
varied since 1886. 

It will be of service to depend as far as possible upon official figures, stating 
authority when so obtained. 

The object of the Department is to set forth the actual conditions in eyery country 
of the world in order that the people of the United States may be accurately 
informed as to the practical effects on induHtrial activity, prices of commodities, 
and wages of the various systems of currency in force. 

The reports at hand in answer to this instruction are given substan- 
tially in the order of their receipt by the Department. 
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6 MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

In addition to the foregoing, extracts are printed from the annaal 
reiK)rt8 of consular officers, who had previously been directed to include 
in them statements as to prices of commodities and wages of labor; 
also a series of reports from consular officers in Mexico, in response to 
a special instruction, as to present conditions in that country. 

The reports of diplomatic and consular officers still due in response 
to the instruction of July 25, 1896, will be printed as soon as practica- 
ble in Part II of this volome. 
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UNITED KINGDOM [GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND! 

Beferring to your circalar of the 25th ultimo, I have the honor to 
traDsmit herewith a report on the currency, etc., of Great Britain, con- 
taining replies to the different interrogatories contained therein, accom- 
X>anied by tables and statistics as to the various branches of industry, 
prices of commodities, wages, etc. 

L— STANDABB OF VALUXL 

The answer to the first question is that the standard of value in the 
United Kingdom is explicitly a gold standard, the unit being 113 grains 
of fine gold, or 123.27447 grains of standard gold, which are coin^ into 
a sovereign. Standard gold in the United Kingdom is eleven-twelfths 
fine. 

The matter was explicitly settled by the coinage act of 1816 (56 Geo. 
lU, O. 6S)j which was passed in view of the early resumption of specie 
{payments after a period of inconvertible paper which had lasted from 
1797. (Specie payments were actually resumed in 1819.) 

It may be interesting to quote the exact words of the statute declar- 
ing that gold alone was to be the sole measure of value and unlimited 
legal tender. This declaration is as follows : 

(See. XI) And whereas at varions times heretofore the ooius of this Realm of Gold 
and Silver have been equally a legal Tender for Payments to any amonnt and great 
Inconvenience has arisen from both those precions metals being concnrrently the 
Standard measure of Valne and equivalent for Property, and it is expedient that the 
Gk>ld Coin made according to the Indentures of the Mint should henceforth be the sole 
Standard Measure of Vnlue and legal Tender for payment without any limitation of 
amount and that the Silver Coin should be a legal Tender to a limited amount only 
for the facility of Exchange and Commerce ; 

Be it therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this Act the Gold Coin 
of this Realm shall be and shall be considered ana Is hereby declared to be the only 
legal Tender for Payments (except as herein after provided) within the United King- 
dom of Qreat Britain and Ireland and that the said Gold Coin shall hold such weight 
and Fineness as are prescribed by the present Indenture with His Majesty's Master 
and Worker of the Mint for making Gold Monies at His Majesty's Mint in London 
and with such Allowance called the Remedy as is given to the said Master by the 
said Indenture, which Weight and Fineness are hereby declared to be and shall 
remain to be the Standard of and for the lawful Gold Coin of the Realm so far aa 

relates to Gold Coins of the Denominations at present in use and specified in the 

said Indenture; and in case any Gold Coin or Coins of any other Denominations 
shall hereafter be coined at the said Mint under any future Indenture, such Gold 
Coin and Coins shall hold the like Standard in Fineness as the Gold Coins of the 
present Denominations and shall hold such weight as shall be proportionate to the 
weight of the present Gold Coins according to tne Value for which such Gold Coin 
or Coins of any new Denominations shall be declared to be current. 

In this connection it may also be interesting to quote the declaration 
as to the intention regarding the standard which was made on the sec- 
ond reading of the bill. Mr. Wellesley Pole, the official in charge of 
the bill and about that time master of the mint, made the following 
statement in introducing the measure: 

When the committee took into their consideration this short view of the history 
of our circulation he believed he should be anticipated in his opinion that it could 
not be expedient to allow the coins of both the precious metals to be equally legal 
tender and stuidard money of the country to an unlimited extent. It had been the 
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8 MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

opinion of, he believed, all the eminent men who had written npon the sni^ject that 
there should be but one standard measure of value. Sir William Petty, Mr. Locke, 
and Mr. Harris npon this point had all concurred. Mr. Locke says that money as the 
measure of commerce ought to be kept as steadily and invariably as may be, but 
t^is can not be if your money be made of two metals whose proportion, and conse- 
Quently whose price, constantly varies in respect to one another. Sir William Petty 
aeclares there can be but one of the two precious metals of gold and silver tit to be a 
matter of money . Mr. Harris observes that only one of these metals can be the money 
or standard of measure of commerce in any country. In latter times, after a further 
experience of the evils arising from the collision of two standards from the compe- 
tition raised between the coins of the two precious metals, these opinions had been 
strengthened by the writings of Mr. Alcome and Dr. Adam Smith, the late Lord 
Liverpool, and lastly by the report of the bullion committee. All these authorities 
had agreed that the standard measure of value, the standard coin of the realm, should 
be composed only of one of the precious metals. He believed, therefore, that it 
would be universally admitted that there should be but one standard coin of the 
realm, to be at once the measure and equivalent of property. (Hansard, Vol. XXXIY , 
April 26 to July 7, 1816, p. 950.) 

With regard to the actual unit — that is, the actual weight of gold in 
the coin — ^reference may be made to the coinage act of 1870 (33 Vict., 
0. 10), which gives in a schedtile the weight of different gold and silver 
coins, the remedy allowances, and other particulars. This schedule 
has added to it the following note, which shows that the weight and 
fineness of the gold coins were the same as prescribed by the above 
coinage act of 1816 (5G Geo. Ill, C. G8) : 

The weight and fineness of the coins specified in this schedule are according; to 
what is provided by the Act Fifty-six, George the Third, Chapter 68, that the gold 
coin of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland should hold such weight 
and fineness as were prescribed in the then existing Mint Indenture (that is to say) 
that there should be nine hundred and thirty-four sovereigns and one ten shilling: 
piece contained in twenty pounds weight troy of standard gold of the fineness at 
the trial of the same of twenty-two carats fine gold and two carats of aUoy in the 
pound weight troy. 

Actually, it may be explained, no "sovereign" of the present weight 
had been coined before 1816, the unit before that being a coin known 
as the guinea, which was worth 21 shillings. Silver in the old times 
having been the principal money, and 20 sliillings in silver having been 
regarded as the equivalent of apowwrf,^ it was decided in 1816, in mak- 
ing a new departure, to coin a sovereign which was the equivalent of 
20 shillings, and this sovereign is now the pound sterling. (See the 
debates on the coinage act of 1816,^ Hansard, Vol. XXXIV et supra^ 
p. 1023 et seq.) 

As to the question "whether the unit is determined bylaw and exists 
in practice, or if the legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent and a 
name only," the answer is in the affirmative to the first part of this 
question. The unit is determined by law, as above explained, and it 
exists in practice. The pound sterling is a certain weight of gold, and 
all contracts and all debts are estimated in that medium, and payment 
in it is compulsory. 

Some delicate arguments have been raised regarding the latter point 
on the ground that Bank of England notes are "legal tender," and no 
one can refuse payment in them, but as the Bank of England is bound 
to pay its notes in gold on demand, and does pay in gold on demand, 
this criticism is usually regarded as hypercritical. The gold standard 
has been maintained in effect since its formal establishment in 1816. 

1 The pound was originally a pound weight of silver, but the weight was in the 
course of centuries reduced to about a third of that weigh t, though still called, a 
"pound." 

"Reference may also be made to the definition of the pound sterling in Sir Bobert 
Peel's fEunooB speech on the bank charter act of 1844* 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 9 

Negatively, with reference to the question pat, it may be nsefiil to 
add that, although there are token currencies of silver and copper, wbi('h 
are legal tender for small amounts only and have a limited circulation, 
there is nothing of what is called the '< limping" standard. There are 
no coins bat gold coins which have unlimite<l legal tender. 

IL— AMOI7NT OF CIRCX7LATION. 

The second question is as to the total amount of money in circulation, 
specifying the amounts in gold coin, in silver coin, and in paper, dis- 
criminating as to the last, if possible, between State or Government 
notes and bank or private issues. This raises, as will be seen, some 
questions as to what is the strict meaning of *M'n circulation'' which 
ought to be considered in using the figures, but these questions will arise 
in detail. 

(a) GOLD COIN (INCLUDING GOLD BULLION). 

The question relates to gold coin only, but as in the English monetary 
system gold bullion in reserve in the Bank of England is used as money 
»< well as the gold coin, such bullion must here be dealt with as well as 
coin. 

The answer as to gold coin itself may best be given in the words of 
a special paiier appended to the hist report of the master of the mint in 
the United Kingdom. Dealing with this very question of the amount 
of gold in circulation, he states as follows: 

VOLUME or THE GOLD CURRENCY. 

The results of the mi at inqniries of 1888 and 1895^ taken together, by giving an 
insight into the condition of the gold coins in circulation at the beginning and end 
of an operation of some magnitnde, undertaken in order to improve them, atlbrd more 
complete data for estimating the volnme of the gold currency than have hitherto been 
available, while methods of investigating this complex qneHtiou have now for the 
first time become po>Rible of application. In discussing this branch of the inquiry 
it is essential to bear in mind that these methods are based on the assumption that 
tlie coins collected on the two occasions are fairly representative of the entire circu- 
lation, and that the volume of the active currency in 1895 did not differ materially 
from that in 1888. 

The two inqniries afford data for estimating the volnme of the currency by five 
distinct methods, which, however, as will be seen^ are not of equal value. They may 
be briefly described as follows: 

First method.— The proportion which the light sovereigns bear to the total number 
in circulation has fallen from 45.97 per cent in 1888 to 11.86 per cent in 1895. This 
rednction has been effected by the withdrawal of 19,600,000 light pieces from circu- 
lation in the United Kingdom. It is evident, therefore, that if the number which 
fell light between 1888 and 1895 is ascertained and subtracted from this 19,600,000, 
the balance is equal to (45.97—11.86 or) 34.11 per cent of the entire sovereign currency. 
A precisely similar method is available in the case of half sovereigns. 

Eesult. 

Sovereigns £44,120,000 

Half sovereigns 17,760,000 

Total 61,880,000 

Second method. — This is based on the rednction which took place between 18S8 and 
1895 in the proportion between the pieces issued i)rior to 1S8.) and the total circula- 
tion. This rednction was caused almost entirely by the withdrawal of light pieces, 
although it is necessary to make allowance for the dinappearance, by melting and 
otherwise^ of a few full-weight pieces from among these older coins. 

Besult 

Sovereigns £44,100,000 

Half sovereigns. 19,600,000 

Total 63,700,00'> 
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10 MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Third method.— ThiB method is analogoas, being based on the increase in the per- 
centage of the newer pieces, i. e., coins struck subsequent to 1885, in view of the 
number of such pieces known to have been issued. 

SesulU 
Inapplicable to soyereigns. 
Half sovereigns £17,810,000 

Fourth method.— This depends npon the improvement which has taken place in the 
condition of the currency between 1888 and 1895, as shown by the gross value of 
the deficiency on the coinage taken in connection with the cost of effecting the 
improvement. 

Be9uU. 

Sovereigns £43,400,000 

Half sovereigns 17,950,000 

Total 61,350,000 

In other words, the active circulation of gold coin in the United King- 
dom — ^that is, gold coin passing from hand to hand and not kept as 
reserve in the various banks, including the Bank of England — is ascer- 
tained to be about £62,500,000 ($304,156,250), but if the coin in these 
reserves is included, the figure would be about £90,000,000 ($437,985,- 
000). 

In addition, as already hinted, there is a large amount of gold bul- 
lion, including foreign gold coin, in the Bank of England, which serves 
equally with the gold actually coined into sovereigns as the reserve of 
the bank, and so fulfills, so far, the function of money. This bullion is 
very variable in amount, but is probably not far short at the present 
time (August, 1896) of £30,000,000 ($145,995,000). The total gold in the 
Bank of England is now (end of July, 1896) £46,000,000 ($223,859,000), 
and as the amount usually held in gold coin is £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 
($48,605,000 to $72,997,500), this would leave about £30,000,000 ($145,- 
995,000) at least for foreign coin and bullion. ^ 

The gold money of the United Kingdom (£90,000,000 + £30,000,000) 
is thus about £120,000,000 ($583,980,000), of which little more than half 
is in active circulation outside the banks, while the banks hold one-fourth 
in British gold coin and another fourth in bullion, which equally serves 
the purpose of reserve. 

(b) SILVER OOIN. 

The silver coinage in circulation in the United Kingdom has not been 
the subject of severe investigation like the gold coinage. A figure of 
£19,536,000 ($95,071,944) was given officially to the Depreciation of Sil- 
ver Oommittee in 1876, and exactly the same figure appears to have 
been given by the mint authorities in 1884 to the United States Govern- 
ment. (Report of the Director of the Mint for the fiscal year 1884, 
p. 72.) The figure of 1876 was arrived at by starting with a previous 
estimate in 1860, adding the amount of silver coined in the interval, 
and deducting the light coin withdrawn. But this method is obviously 
inadequate. Assuming an estimate of £20,000,000 for round figures, 
about 1884, as near the mark, a proportionate addition for the increase 
of population and rather more would give a round figure £25,000,000 
($121,662,500), which may be near enough for present purposes. Experts 
are inclined to believe, after the experience acquired respecting the gold 
circulation, that the amount is probably less than £25,000,000. 

> This is not bafled on any actual retnm from the Bank of England at the present 
date, but see Mr. Palgrave's Evidence Report of Gold and Silver Commission, Vol. 1, 
p. 4. as to the amount about that time. 1 understand that the figures of £ 15,000,000 
for British gold coin and £80.000,000 for foreign coin and bnUion are about the mark 
at the present date, Augosti 1890. 
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(C) PAPER. 

The amonntB of the paper issues in the United Kingdom are well 
known. According to an official retam to be shortly issued, they are 
sommarized as fallows for many years past: 

Staiemmtt Bhowing the monikly aceragB agffregais amount ofprami$»ary motee payable to 
bearer on demand in circulation in the United Kingdom in eaoh of the undermentioned 
Ifeare, with the average of eaoh quinquennial period. 

[Compiled from retnziie of the inland reTenne.] 





Monthly averagea. 


Means of 
previoue 
monthly 
average*. 


Tesr. 


ICaroh. 


June. 


Septemher. 


Deoember. 


Ij864 • 


MUUon£. 
39.8 


Miau>n£. 
88.8 


Miaion£. 
86.8 


MiUion£. 
88.8 


MilH<m£. 
38.5 






1855 


87.8 
86.6 
87.0 
35.9 
88.2 


87.8 
88.0 
87.8 
87.6 
39.9 


87.8 
88.0 
87.0 
36.7 
89.1 


87.8 
88.2 
37.6 
88.2 
40.4 




1850 




1857 




l^g . 




igso ... 








APDnal average, 185i5-59 tt^ 


37.0 


38.2 


37.6 


38.6 


37.8 






iseo 


39.0 
86.8 
36.8 
85.3 
36.1 


40.2 
37.6 
88.1 
87.2 
38.0 


38.3 
86.1 
86.9 
36.7 
36.4 


38.9 
38.1 
37.1 
38.1 
36.6 




1861 




1882 




1863 




1884 








Annnal avArare. 1860-Q4^r-rrf -r^-x-- 


36.8 


88.2 


36.9 


37.8 


37.4 






IMS ...XU. .. ....... T 


35.9 
37.0 
38.5 
39.2 
39,7 


38.1 
40.6 
89.3 
40.9 
89.5 


38.0 
38.8 
38.7 
39.6 
39.4 


88.7 
39.9 
41.1 
41.4 
41.5 


' 


1866 




1887 




1868 




1869 








Animal averare. 1865-69. .w. ....... 


38.1 


39.7 


38.9 


40.5 


39.3 






1870 


38.7 
40.8 
42.2 
42.4 
42.7 


89.9 
42.2 
43.8 
42.9 
44.3 


39.7 
42.6 
44.1 
43.2 
43.5 


42.7 
43.5 
43.4 
43.5 
44.3 




1871 




1872 




1873 




1874 








Annual average. 1870-74 .......... 


41.4 


42.8 


42.6 


43.5 


42.6 






tm 


42.8 
44.3 
45.0 
43.7 
44.6 


45.5 
46.9 
47.1 
45.8 
46.6 


45.6 
46.2 
45.7 
48.9 
42.5 


46.6 
46.9 
45.3 
48.0 
43.2 




1876 




1877 




1878 




1879 








Annual average, 1875-79 r .......... 


44.1 


46.2 


44.8 


46.0 


45.3 






1880 


41.0 
40.6 
40.3 
41.1 
39.6 


43.0 
43.1 
. 43.2 
43.1 
40.8 


41.8 
41.4 
42.5 
40.9 
40.6 


42.8 
42.6 
43.9 
42.2 
41.1 




1881 




1882, 




1883 




1884 








Annnal averaire. 1880-84 ........... 


40.6 


42.6 


41.4 


42.5 


41.7 






1885 


38.0 
37.6 
37.3 
36.7 
37.2 


39.6 
39.2 
39.0 
38.6 
89.6 


38.9 
38.7 
38.1 
88.6 
39.3 


40.2 
40.1 
39.0 
39.8 
40.7 




1886 




1887 




1888 




1888 








Annual average, 1885-89 r r ........ . 


87.4 


39.2 


38.7 


40.0 


38.8 






1880 


38.1 
38.9 
39.1 
38.5 
88.4 


40.3 
40.0 
41.0 
41.3 
39.8 


SoT 

40.4 
40.4 
40.7 
39.8 


41.4 
41.7 
40.5 
40.6 
40.5 




1881 




1882 




1883 




1884 .. «. ...... 








An-nnal avATAffe 1880-04 _ . . 


38.6 


40.5 


40.2 


40.9 


40.0 






1895a ^ *.a^..--r,.T,.r 


39.2 


4L2 


41.0 


41.4 
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Supplementary statement shoicing the average aggregate amount of the note cirouUUiwn of 
the banks of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in the month of December, 1895, 

England and Wales : HilUon £. 

Bank of England 25.9 

Country banks — 

Private banks 7 

Joint stock banks 1.1 

Scotland: 

Chartered and joint stock banks 7.3 

Ireland: 

Bank of Ireland .'. 2.6 

Joint stock banks 8.9 

Total for United Kingdom 41.4 

Answering the latter part of the question, as to whether the paper 
money is Government or not, it should be explained that all the issues 
are by hanks^ the Bank of England being by far the chief issuer, and 
the remainder being issued by joint-stock and private banks in England 
and by joint- stock banks in Scotland and Ireland, the issues of the 
private banks in England being now a small amount. 

To a certain extent all the issues are under Government regulation, 
the various banks being controlled by law in the amount of their free 
issues, and being compelled to hold specie when the amounts are 
exceeded, but there is no regulation which amounts in any way, it is 
believed, to a Government guaranty. In addition, the Bank of Eng- 
land is under a strict regulation to keep its note issuing separate from 
its banking. In its capacity as banker it holds notes in its reserve 
which it has issued as a bank of issue, but the gross amount of the 
issues is usually disregarded, and the active circulation of the Bank of 
England is popularly reckoned to be the notes which are in the hands 
of other banks and the public, and it is the figure of this active circu- 
lation which is included in the paper money above stated. 

Another question arising about these paper issues is analogous to 
that above raised in the distinction between gold coin in reserve in the 
banks and the gold coin in active circulation. A considerable propor- 
tion of the Bank of England notes usually spoken of as in active cir- 
culation consists of notes held in reserve by other banks, but the exact 
amount can not be stated. 

Adding all these forms of money together and without any deduction 
for what is held in reserve or addition for the token money of copper, 
which is unimportant, the total would be as follows: 

Gold £120,000,000=$683,980,000 

Silver • 25,000,000= 121,662,500 

Paper 41,000,000= 199,526,500 

186,000,000= 905,169,000 

But it will be distinctly understood on the one hand that gold includes 
not merely gold coin, but gold bullion (inclusive of foreign coin) held 
in reserve in the Bank of England; also that gold coin held in reserve 
in banks and not actually circulating freely is included, and that to 
some extent a portion of the paper circulation, that of the Bank of 
England, is held in reserve by other banks. 

Another very important point in the English monetary system has to 
be noted. The most important part of the money circulation is neither 
gold nor silver coin nor what is usually meant by " paper," that is, bank 
or Government notes, but it is "cheques." All important transactions, 
as a rule, are settled by cheques, and the habit of paying by cheque 
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has gone bo far that cheques compete in making small payments and 
remittances. The amount of these cheques in circulation at one time can 
not be exactly stated. The amountpassing through the London Bankers' 
Clearing House exceeds on the average £20,000,000 (t97,3m,iH)0) daily, 
and including the cheques which pass through country clearing houses 
only and the cheques which transfer money from one customer's account 
to another in the same bank, the daily issue and canceling of cheques is 
probably not far short of £40,000,000 ($104,660,000), while the amount 
in circulation at one time may exceed that sum. The exact amount of 
cheques circulating at one time appears, however, unimportant in view 
of the elasticity of this element of the circulation. The "circulation'^ 
can be increased many times in a moment if there is a call for it. 
Occasionally on the issue of great foreign loans the circulation of one 
day has been enormously increased, and every Stock Exchange settling 
day the clearings of the London Bankers' Clearing House alone run 
up to £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 ($194,660,000 to $243,325,000) and 
upward. 

In the view of some writers notes are considered "money" in a 
sense that "cheques" are not, but this is not the place for theoretical 
discussions, and the facts are stated as received by high authorities in 
England, from Tooke downward, who consider cheques and the deposits 
on which they are drawn as much "currency" as bank or Government 
notes. 

m— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The considerations stated in the last paragraph make it difficult to 
work oat a figure of the circulation per capita of the population. J?lie 
gross figure of £180,000,000 ($905,169,000), above stated, works out as 
£4 15s. Id. ($23,129) per head of the x)opulation, but the active circula- 
tion — that is, the circulation outside the banks — must be little more 
than half the amount. At the same time the gross figure, in(;ludiug, 
as it does, gold bullion, includes something which is not usuaI1y«dealt 
with in statistics as part of the monetary circulation. It appears nec- 
essary, however, to a proper understanding of the subject that such 
distinctions should be made in dealing with a complex monetary system 
like that of England. 

IV.— CHANGE IN THE STSTEM. 

It will have been obvious firom the records referred to in replying to 
Question I that a great change has been made in the past in the English 
monetary system. It was formerly bimetallic; now it is monometallic, 
with the single standard gold. The formal change was made, as above 
explained, in 1816, for the reasons already stated. ISilver was demone- 
tized as standard money and gold made the sole standard. As regards 
the change from bimetallism to gold, it seems unnecessary to add any- 
thing except that when the change was formally made in 1816 it was 
made unanimously, after full discussion, and with the assent of all 
parties. The only dissentient was the Earl of Lauderdale, who agreed 
there should be a single standard, but wished that standard to be 
silver. 

There have been long controversies, more or less familiar to experts 
in the subject, as to whether the formal change effected in 1816 was 
not preceded by a period of about a century in which there was a gold 
standard de facto, but it would cumber this paper to go into so contro- 
versial a matter. What happened in 1816 appears to be quite precise 
and beyond controversy. 
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v.— CITRRBNCY AND WAGES. 

The flfth question asks for a statement as to the practical effect of 
the existing currency on manafactaring industries and the rates of labor, 
i. e., whether manufacturing has been stimulated or not, and whether 
the wages or labor, skilled or unskilled, have increased or diminished; 
and also for a comparison of wages in 1886 and at the present time. 

As far as the latter part of the question is concerned, it relates to 
facts only, and an endeavor will be made to answer it; but there is 
some difficulty connected with the first part of the question, as the 
object of a good currency is not considered by financial authorities in 
England to be the stimulation of industries or the increase of wages, 
and there are no writings that I am aware of representing orthodox 
opinion on currency matters in England in which the monetary system. 
is discussed from this point of view. The opinion seems rather to be 
that industiy may be impeded by a bad system of money, and great 
social mischief and confusion produced; but a good monetary system 
can do no more than let the various forces of industry work unchecked. 
It is held also that the English monetary system is of this sort. There 
is no doubt about the standard money; there is an abundant and even 
indefinite amount of currency for all payments and transactions; credit 
is vastly developed. But the system has been in existence for genera- 
tions the same as now, and there could not be any noticeable stimulus 
due to a monetary cause between the dates mentioned, as there has 
been no change in the system in the interval. 

On the opposite side, however, there is the opinion held by bimetal- 
lists who attack the present monetary system of England to the effect 
that the system, in consequence of the appreciation of the standard 
metal, gold, has become injurious to trade and industry. The appreci- 
ation, it is alleged, has aggravated the weight of debts, and by injuring^ 
the debtor class has injured production as welL This was contended 
at great length by Profiessor Foxwell, a leading bimetallist, in his evi- 
dence before the royal commission on agriculture a few years ago. J See 
Report and Evidence of Commission, Vol. II, p. 331, etc.) But his views 
were sharply criticised by the chairman, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and by Sir 
Robert Giffin, who cross examined him severely on this point, and who 
evidently held that the appreciation of gold since 1870 had not dimin- 
ished production. It was also admitted that the appreciation, whatever 
its effects, had not increased so much during the last ten years — that is, 
between 1886 and 1896, the period referred to in the above question — as 
in the earlier part of the last quarter of a century. 

Having noticed these various opinions, I do not think it would be 
advantageous that I should enter further into so controversial a subject. 

Coming to the latter part of the question, viz, the rate of wages at 
the present time as compared with 1886, 1 find, in the last Statistical 
Abstract for Labor, issued by the board of trade, several statements as 
to wages, one of them a general summary of an exhaustive character, 
giving the results of an elaborate census of wages in all employments, 
which was commenced by the board of trade in 1886. As the best 
answer to the question, therefore, as far as 1886 wages are concerned, 
I append a copy of this general summary. (See Appendix A.) 

Prom the same Blue Book, also, I extract a table giving trade-union 
rates of wages and hours of labor in certain principal industries iu 
large towns in 1894, and another table giving a comparison of rates 
of wages in various industries at the end of 1893 and 1892. (See 
Appendices B and 0.) Between these two last tables and the general 
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Bnmmary for 1886 a comparison can so far be made. It is evident that 
there has been no great change, as a rule. 

I have also received from the labor department of the board of trade, 
with whom I commnnicated on the subject, the following note as to the 
changes of wages between 1886 and 1896: 

Bates of wages in the principal occupations are somewhat higher than in 1886, 
except in agrlcnltnre. The rise began abont 1888 and onlminated in 1890, since 
whicji there has been some faU, but not of eqnal extent to the rise. Thus the change 
in wages, especially in the fluctuating trades, such as mining, iron and steel ship 
building, etc., which are especially sensitive to changes in the state of the market, 
has not oeen a steady and a progressive one, but has been of the nature of an upward 
followed by a downward movement. The lowest point touched in the downward 
movement was probably in 1895. The present year so far shows an increase. 

An exception to this fluotaation of wages is afforded by the building trades, in 
which wages have progressively risen since 1886. 

Agricultural wages began to faU about the winter of 1892, and fell in 1893 and 1894. 
They are somewhat lower than in 1886. 

The most fluctuating industry as regards rates of wages is mining. The foUowing 
figures show' the changes since 1886: 

SiM in standard rates of wages in eoal mining since 1886, 



Locftlifcy. 



1880 (oom* 

pared with 

1886). 



18M (oom- 
pared with 

1886). 



Midlands, Yorkahlie, and Laoeaabire . 

Soath Walea 

nnrham 

Northamberland 

Wast Scotland 

SastSootland 



PeremU 
40 
45 



Percent. 
80 



Thus wages in 1890 in mining were about 40 per cent above those of 1886, and now 
stand at about 10 per cent above 1886. 

Taking, however, industry as a whole, the change since 1886 has been far less 
marked than that shown by mining. The record of changes in wages now made by 
the labor department ftom year to year shows that the general wage level changes 
very slowly. Thus in 1894, a year probably of unusual change, it is found that in 
industries employing about 7,000,000 persons the net annual amount of the recorded 
changes in rates of wages was a .fall of about £45,000 per week, or l^d. (2i cents) 
per head. The number of persons affected by the change was 670,000, of whom no 
fewer than 540,000 were engaged in mining, in which industry the fall amounted t>o 
Is. 4d. (32.44 cents) per head, showing a much more rapid fluctuation tham in indus- 
try in general. 

Further information as to rates of wages and recent changes therein will be found 
iu the Abstract of Labor Statistics, appended to the Second Annual Report of the 
Labor Department of the Board of Trade (C. 7900, 1895), the General Report on 
the Wages of the Manual Labor Classes (C. 6889, 1893), the First and Second Annual 
Reports on Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor in the United Kingdom (C. 7567. 
1894, and C. 8075, 1896). 

VL— PRICES. 

The sixth question is so specific in its demand for prices that it may 
be convenient to quote the exact words of the question : 

Prices on the date of your report in the currency of the country and in United 
States equivalents of— 

(a) Agricultural and pastoral products exported ; 

(h) Products consumed in the country, as well as exports, espeoiaUy articles of 
food; 

(c) Products consumed In the country but not exported ; 

(d) Products imported, especially the necessaries of life or of industry, such as 
articles of clothing, boots and shoes, tools and implements, hardware, drugs and 
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medicines, raw materials for manufacture, stating whether prices have or have not 
been affected appreciably by tariff changes. For comparison with these figures, the 
prices of the same products ten years ago— i. e., in 188^should be given. 

Answering this question, I have to ask leave to depart from the exact 
order stated for the purpose of introducing .two well-known summary 
statements as to prices, viz, the index numbers of the Economist and 
Mr. Sauerbeck, which will show generally what the course of prices 
has been for a long series of years in the United Kingdom. 

The Economist's index numbers are contained in Appendix D. This 
shows that on the average the principal wholesale prices dealt with in 
that index number have fallen as between 1st January, 1886, and 1st 
August, 1896, as from 2023 to 1925, or about 5 per cent; but the fall 
would be rather greater if the starting point had been either 1st Jan- 
uary, 1885, or a date intermediate between 1886 and 1896, especially 
1st January, 1890, and 1st July, 1890, when the index numbers were 
2236 and 2259, respectively, from which to the present point the fall 
is about 15 per cent 

Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers are contained in Appendix E, which 
shows a fall as from 69 to 62 as between 1886 and 1895, or about 10 per 
cent — a much greater fall than that shown by the Economist index 
number between 1886 and 1896. In 1896, also, there is a further fall in 
Mr. Sauerbeck's index number, as will be seen, the latest report, that 
for June, 1896, showing the figure of 59.3. How the diflfereuce arises 
between the Economist and Mr. Sauerbeck does not appear, but they 
both agree in a fall. The fall would also have been greater, according 
to Mr. Sauerbeck as well as the Economist, if 1885 had been the start* 
ing point, or if an intermediate year, such as 1890, had been taken. 

Beginning with these general figures, 1 have now to refer to Appendix 
F, which appears to contain a complete answer to sections a and b of 
the above question. I have put the two together because the agri- 
cultural and pastoral produce exported especially referred to in A are 
quite insignificant. 

The general effect of this table is to show a reduction of prices cor- 
responding to the reductions indicated by the index numbers of Mr. 
Sauerbeck and the Economist. 

The table in Appendix F, it will be seen, is compiled from the actual 
export returns of the United Kingdom, and is in substance the table 
published at page 148 et seq. of the Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom issued by the board of trade. They show for every article in 
the export returns where quantities as well as values are given the 
average values at which the articles are exported. Such values are 
obviously highly useful, especially when comparisons are made for a 
series of years when records of prices are required. 

With regard to section c of the question, there is obviously a special 
diflBculty, as the United Kingdom hardly produces anything which is 
consumed exclusively in the country and not exported, except agricul- 
tural products. These, however, with the exception of milk, appear to 
be exported in sufficient quantities to furnish prices (see table in Appen- 
dix F), while if further prices were obtained they would mainly be local 
and not easily illustrative of the general course of prices in the country. 
In Appendix G, however, a statement is given from other sources than 
export returns of the average prices of certain leading articles for a series 
of years, including, however, articles that are undoubtedly exported. 

With regard to section d, an answer is furnished by Appendix H, 
which deals with imports into the United Kingdom on the same plan 
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as the exports are dealt with in Appendix F. Prices in the United 
Kingdom are not affected by any tariff changes between 1886 and 1896. 
These tables, it will be observed, rather go beyond what is asked, as 
they give prices not only for 1886 and 1896, bnt for the intermediate 
years as well. The additional information it is believed will help to 
make the comparison only the more intelligible. 

VZL— -WHBTHBR MINTS AJkB OPBN FOR BOTH BCZITAL8. 

It follows from what has been above stated that the mints in the 
United Kingdom are only open to the free coinage of gold. The silver 
coinage is entirely in the hands of Government, which makes a large 
profit on it. 

There appears to be no mint price for gold. The enactment on this 
head is section 8 of the coinage act of 1870 (33 Yict., c. 10), which 
enacts: 

Where any person brings to the mint any gold bnllion, such bnUion shall be assayed 
and coined, and delivered out to snoh person, without any charge for snch assay or 
coinage or for waste in coinage. 

ProTided that— 

(1) If the fineness of the whole of the bnllion so brought to the Mint is snch 

that it can not be brought to the standard fineness under this Act of the 
coin to be coined thereout, without refining some portion of it, the Master 
of the Mint may refuse to receive, assay, or coin snch bnllion. 

(2) Where the bullion so brought to the Mint is finer than the standard fineness 

under this Act of the coin to be coined thereout, there shall be delivered 
to the person bringing the same such additional amount of ooin as is pro- 
portionate to such superior fineness. 
No undue preference shaU be shown to any person under this section, and every 

person shall have priority according to the time at which he brought such bullion 

to the Mint. 

Practically, individuals do not take gold to the mint, which would be 
inconvenient, but the Bank of England under its charter is obliged to 
give its notes for standard gold at the rate of £3 ITs. 9d. per ounce. 
The difference between this and the sum into which an ounce of gold is 
coined, viz, £3 17s. lO^d. ($18.d46), is frequently spoken of as a mint 
charge, and £3 17s. 9d. ($18,916) is spoken of as the mint price; but the 
facts are as here described. 

The enactment under which the Bank of England must give its notes 
in exchange for standard gold at £S 17s. 9d. per ounce is as follows 
(Bank charter act, 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32, sec. 4) : 

From and after the Slst day of August, 1844, all persons shall be entitled to demand 
from the Issue Department of the Bank of England Bank of England notes in 
exohanffe for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold. Pro- 
vided uwavs that the said Governor and Company shall in all cases be entitled to 
require such gold buUion to be melted and assayed by persons approved by the said 
Qovemor ana Company at the expense of the parties tendering snoh gold bullion. 

James B. Booseyelt, 

Secretary of Embassy. 
Loia)Oir, August J^^ 1896. 

1S6A 2 
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Appendix A. 

WAGES IN 1886. 

ATEBAGE BATES OF WAGES IN TABIOUS nTBIJSTBIES. 

GENERAL SUMMABY. 

Statement showing for the undermenHoned trades in the United Kingdom the average 
rates of wages for a full weeVs work (exelueive of overtime), in October, 1886, (Abstract 
from British Board of Trade reports,) 

[The flgares were redaced from BritiBh to TJsltod Btatee oarren^ by the TJ^nlied States Bureau of 

the Mint.] 



Trades. 



Metaltradet, 



Pig iron (blast furnaces) . . . . . 
Iron and steel sbipboilding.. 

Engineering, etc 

Tin-plate workers 

Brasswork and metal wares.. 



Mining end quarrtfing. 



Goal, iron ore, and ironstone mines. , 

Metalliferons mines 

Shale mines and paraffin oil works .. 

Slate mines and quarries 

Granite quarries and works 

Stone quarries 

China, olay, and china stone works. 



TextUe trades. 



Cotton manufaoture 

Woolen manufacture 

Worsted and stufT manufacture.... 

Linen manufacture 

Jute manufacture 

Hemp, msnila, cocoa fiber, etc., manufacture 

Silk manufacture 

Carpet manufacture 

Hosiery manufacture • 

Lace manufaoture < 

Small wares manufaoture 

Flock and shoddy manufiaoture...w 

Hair, elastic web, and lamp and candle-wick mannfEMsture. . 

Woodworking trades. 



Sawmills 

Wood shipbuilding 

Cooperage works 

Coach and carriage building , 

Bailway carriage and wagon building., 



Printing and engraving trades. 



Large works.. 

Smiul works 

XTewspaper printing works.. 



^isoeUtuioouM trades. 



Boot and shoe fSsotories. . . 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Chemical manure works., 
Briok and tile works 



JBmpleyees of <ooaI aMlQwrHie&—Qas and water eompanies^ 
Police. 



Beads, paToments, and sewere.. 

Gas works 

Waterworks 



Men. 



$5.M 
7.U 
6.26 
8.13 
7.20 



6.67 
4.01 
6.18 
6.87 
6.33 
6.80 
4,64 



6.14 
6.64 
6.68 
4.80 
4.70 
6.72 
5.40 
6.46 
6.03 
6.62 
'4.00 
6.14 
6.07 



6.80 
6.88 
7.50 
8.46 

e.ii 



8.18 
7.10 
0.01 



6.80 
6.80 
4.00 
6.00 
6.66 



6.66 
6.04 
6.60 
6.01 



Lads and 
boys. 



fit. 60 
2.06 
2.21 
2.73 
2.04 



2.61 
J. 70 
2.55 
1.04 
2.00 
2.40 
2.12 



2.27 
2.06 
1.58 
L52 
1.62 
1.46 
1.74 
2.02 

2.ia 

2.27 
1.64 
2.50 
L80 



2.14 
1.56 
L88 
1.62 
2.65 



2.08 
1.70 
2.02 



2.02 
2.87 
2.30 
2.30 
2.19 



2.81 
2.08 
2.71 



Women. 



12.61 
3.14 



1.08 
L41 



L64 



8.71 
8.22 
2.89 
2.16 
2.33 
2.35 
2.45 
2.68 
2.70 
8.08 
2.61 
2.37 
2.30 



8.22 



2.86 
2.67 
2.94 



8.04 



2.29 
2.12 
2.27 



a2.19 



Girls. 



$1.68 
L60 



1.35 
1.15 



L66 
1.80 
L60 
1.19 
1.14 
L23 
1.37 
1.68 
2.00 
L50 
L89 
1.00 
L43 



1.70 



1.86 
1.64 
L68 



L88 



L84 



• Women and girls. 
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PIG-IBON MANUPAOTUBB AND IBON AND STEEL BHIPBUILDINO. 

Statemmt skewing ike average rates of wages ia various districts in the United Kingdom 
fer a full weei?s work (exclusive of overtime) in the following occupations^ im October, 



(A) 1IANU7AGTTJRX 07 PIG IBOK (BLAST rUBNACBS)-MS2r. 



DlitrifBt* 



Nnm- 
bor of 
Bhiits 

per 
week 

for 
whiob 
rates 
were 
paid. 



Eeepers. 



Time. 



Pieoe. 



Slaggeiri. 



Time. 



Pieoe. 



Help- 
en. 



Time. 



Fillers or 
chargers. 



Time^ 



Piece. 



Coke 
fillers. 



Time. 



Mine 
fillers. 



Time. 



Gferelaiid 

ComberUuid. 



Laneaahire . 



BerbysMre, Hotting^ 
hamshire, and 
ITorth StalTord- 
ahire 

Soath Staffordahire.. 

MonnKmihahire and 
Glamorganaliire . . . 

Scotland 



n 



$10.61 
9.91 

10.88 



8.81 
6.80 



$12.79 



10.48 
7.11 



8.32 
8.00 



$6.84 
7.82 

7.75 



6.46 
4.64 



$8.04 



$5.66 



$8.06 $9.40 $6.03 $6.42 
7.96 (coal fillers iiicludeil in 

the average). 
8.46 7.21 7.17 



4.64 



8.22 
5.96 



5.65 
6.59 



5.79 



6.56 
6.23 



5.52 



5.42 



7.45 
6.32 



7.19 
6.54 



a 5.83 
65.16 



«4.13 



Aineliidlsg 



Ume flUera. h Including some lime and coal fillers. c Including Ume fillers. 
(B) IRON AND STBBL SHIP BUILDING. 



Diaklefc. 


Platers. 


RlTeters. 


Helpers. 


Fitters and ship 
carpenters. 


Joiners 
(time). 


Labor* 
exB 




Time. 


Piece. 


Time. 


Piece. 


Time. 


Piece. 


Time. 


Piece. 


(time). 


Durham ........... 




$14.96 
9.97 

■'ii.*7i* 


$7.29 
7.35 
8.07 
9.50 
5.89 

6.99 


$9.89 
10.46 


'ii^er' 


$6.00 
6.50 


$7.13 
7.37 
0.25 
8.67 
6.63 

6.87 


$8.66 
8.01 
10.21 


$7.36 
7.32 

fi.KS 


$4.65 
4.30 


I^anesahlre 


$8.14 

10.88 

10.01 

6.08 


London 


5.88 


Sooth Wales. . ...... r 








9.45 


5.69 


The Clyde 


8.84 


4.21 


6.08 


7.50 
7.06 


9.33 
6.26 


8.84 


East coast of Soot- 
1ib4 ,,-- 


8.70 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



StaiesMnt Bhawing fke average rates of wages in ffaHoue distrioU in ike Uniied Kingdom 
for a full weel^o work, ete. — Continaed. 

(C) BNGINEBRINa AND KAOHINERY WOBKS. IKCLUDING IBON Ain> BBAJSS 

FOITNDRIES-MEN. 



BiAtriol 



I 






•I 



1^ 
."a 

IB 



Sngland wad WaUt* 

Northnmberland, Darham, and North 
Ridisff of YorkB (Cleveland) 

West Biding of Yorks (excepting 
Sheffield) 

SheffieM 

Cumberland, Westmorelandf and 
North Lancashire 

Manchester and neighborhood 

South Lanoaahire (except Manchester) 

Salop, Gioaoestershire (except Bristol), 
Herefordshire, and North Wales 

Cheshire, Suffordshlre, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire 

Notts, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire. 

Leicestershire, North Hants, Hants, 
Herts, Beds, and Oxen 

Norfolk, Sufiolk, and Essex 

London 

Kent and Sarrey (extra Metropoli* 
tan), and Berks and Hants 

Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall 

Bristol, Monmonthshire, and Soath 
Wales 

Scotland. 

Glasgow 

Lanark (except Glasgow) and Dnm- 
bartonshire 

Ben Arew and Ayrshire 

Stirlingshire, Edinburghshire, Lin- 
Uthgow, Selkirkshire, and Berwick. 

East coanties of Scotland (north of 
the Eirth of Forth) 

Ireland. 

Belfaat :.... 

Dublin 

Other places in Lreland 

a Drillers. 



r7.28 

7.12 
8.21 

7.16 
8.43 

7.48 



7.51 
[7.79 

7.62 
6.95 
9.59 

7.48 

5.88 

7.22 

7.26 

6.87 
6.87 

6.85 
6.71 



7.08. 
8.27 
6.78 



$8.91 

7.84 
8.98 

7.84 
8.66 

7.86 



6.26 
7.85 
6.78 

6.80 
5.76 
9.20 

7.22 

5.90 

6.67 

7.38 

7.40 
7.52 

7.10 
7.44 



7.20 
8.27 
6.77 



$5.89 

5.07 
5.78 

4.01 
5.82 

4.93 



8.99 
5.19 
7.80 

4.20 
3.97 
6.41 

5.07 

3.89 

4.01 

5.55 

5.62 

5.11 

5.25 

4.88 



3.32 
4.66 
4.18 



17.18 

6.55 
7.89 

7.14 
7.66 

7.06 



6.50 
7.32 
6.35 

6.53 
6.14 
9.51 

7.08 

6.14 

6.41 

6.98 

6.89 
6.93 

6.53 
6.37 



6.50 
8.05 
6.95 



$5.51 

5.21 
5.49 



$7.06 

6.61 
7.72 

7.12 
7.76 

7.16^ 



6.24 



5.09 
5.29 

a4.74, 

64. 



,64} 



$6.87 

7.14 
7.74 

6.91 
8.01 

7.82 



6.73 

6.67 
8.47 
9.12 

7.34 

6.00 

6.87 



4.54 

4.58 
3.95 
6.39 

4.48 



4.91 



6.59 4.05 



6.81 
6.89 



6.59 
7.79 
6.81 



5.01 
4.68 



3.73 



5.78 
7.42 
6.61 

7.06 
5.51 
9.89 

6.95 

5.74 

6.89 

6.99 

6.45 
6.93 

6.48 
6.04 



6.53 
7.66 
6.02 



$4.82 

4.70 
5.21 

4.46 
4.91 

4.56 



8.78 
4.74 
4.58 

4.23 
4.03 
6.20 

4.27 

8.67 

4.03 

4.50 

4.29 
4.21 

4.48 
4.07 



8.62 
4.21 
3.80 



$7.74 
7.06 



7.70 
7.68 
7.56 

6.48 
6.95 
6.71 

6.39 
6.16 
8.82 

7.06 



6.89 

6.81 

5.82 
6.79 

5.01 
6.12 



$4.68 

4.68 
4.68 

4.88 
4.38 

4.26 



8.91 

4.4a 

4.42 

4.01 
8.70 
5.66 

4.46 

8.60 

4.17 

4.18 

4.21 
4.18 

4. 42 

4.00 



8.16 
8.97 
8.84 



iSorewen. 
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OOJlL, IRON ORB, ANB IRONSTONE MINES.^ 

Staiememitikaw^ff the average rates of wage9 invariaue dietrieta in the UMted Kingdom far 
mfM weeVe work (exelueive of overtime) in the following oceupatione in October, 1886, 

LBdaand 
boys. 



IMttrieti. 



Xngland and WaUe. 

Korthnnibeilfuid and Durham 

Ciiinberlaiid aod northwest Lanca- 
shire (Fnmess) 

Sooth Lancashire 

Yorkshiiv (Cleyeland iron stone mines) 

Yorkiihire ( west and son th ) 

Middle Derbyshire and Kottingham- 
shire 

North StaflTordshire 

Soath Staffordshire, South Derby, 
Warwick, Lelceater, and North 
Worcester 

Sooth Shropshire and South Worces- 
tershire 

North SomeisetshiTe and Forest of 
Dean 

Flintshire, Denbighshire, and North 
Shropshire 

South Wales and Monmouthshire. . 



Laaarkahlre, Stirlingshire, and Dum- 
bartonahiie 

Ayrshize, northwest Dumfrieshire, 
and Can tire 

FlfiBahire and the Lothians 

Irthmd. 

CoontieB Tipperary, Antrim, 
SUgo 




■The rates of wages of ooal miners at September, 1895, are bisher in all districts than at October, 
1886. In Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands, and Cumberlana rates are 30 per cent higher on the 
standard field prices, and Ld tbe Forest of Dean, iiristol, and Radstock districts oy 22^ per cent. Bates 
of wages in Northumberland and Durham are higher on tbe standard by 10 ana 13f per cent, respeo- 
tively; in South Wales and Monmouth, ander a sliding-scale arrangement, by 74 per cent, ana in 
Soutn Staffordshire and Sast Worcestershire, under the ruling of a wages board, by 30 per cent. In 
the west of Scotland the adTance amounts to about 21 per cent, though in Ayrshire, with the same 
ehances as in Lanark, eto., but with a lower initial rate in October, 1880, the percentage increase has 
been nigher. In east Scotland rates for September, 189i, are 12| per cent higher on the standard than 
those tor Ootober, 1886. It should be undemtood, however, that tnese percentage increases in the field 
piioe for getting ooal do not necessarily mean that the weekly earnings of the workpeople rose in the 
same proportion, the earnings deiMnding on the output and on the allowances for bywork. 

a Iron ore mineiB. s Ironstone miners. s Sometime workers included. 

frlrott workask dSome pieceworkers included* /Soreenmen and tippers. 
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MONET AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



THE COTTON INDXrSTRT. 

Statement 8h&w%ng t\e average rates of wages in various districts in ike United Kingdom 
for a full weeVe joork (exclusive of overtime) in the following oooupations in October ^ 

1886, 



DIstriota. 



111 ^-1 

^•* •0*3. 

trta-' .2 « 
3j" o C 

|S« lit 



Hen. 



Lads and 
boys. 



Self-acting 
mules. 







Womeii. 



Cotton 
oloth. 






OirU. 



1^ 



ll 



«► 



I 

I' 



England and Waiet, 

Ashton and Stalybridge 

Manchester 

Oldham 

Kochdale and Hey wood 

Bolton 

Stockport 

Middle Dertysbire 

Halifax...... 

Blackbnm 

Burnley and Colne 

Darwen, Accrington, and Clitheroe .. 

Todmoiden and Bacup 

Bury 

Preston 

Carlisle, Lanoaster, and llortb Lan- 
cashire 

Lancashire (not otherwise specified) . 
Scotland '. 



^.50 
8.26 
8.07 
7.60 
8.37 
2>7.58 
c7.26 
6.93 
6.12 
6.61 
7.18 
6.00 
7.22 
7.03 

6.51 
8.01 
6.18 



$5.21 



4.76 
4.58 
4.78 



5.11 
5.25 
5.39 
4.72 
4.66 
5.33 

5.39 

4.87 



$3.44 
8.71 
3.69 
3.62 
3.10 
8.24 
3.71 
3.12 

d3.30 
4.01 
3.68 
3.71 
3.40 
8.80 

(22.67 
8.10 



$2.35 
2.63 
2.67 
2.41 
2.08 
2.21 
2.14 
2.06 



2.67 
1.94 
2.59 
2.25 



2.02 



$3.85 
3.50 
4.03 
8.50 
8.42 
3.40 
2.83 
8.24 
8.80 
8.99 
4.44 
8.40 
8.60 
8.83 

8.00 
8.40 
2.45 



$3.12 
2.81 
3.32 
8.00 
8.16 
2.60 



$4.09 
3.58 
3.60 
3.58 
^.83 
8.87 



$4.91 
4.81 
4.80 
4.62 
4.21 
4,46 



2.98 
3.34 



8.18 
8.24 
2.92 



3.10 



4.01 
8.71 
8.99 
8.58 
8.54 
4.86 

8.44 
3.87 
8.20 



5.08 
5.19 
5.09 
4.70 
4.60 
5.05 

4.85 
4.46 



$1.80 
1.84 
2.02 
2.04 
L64 
L82 
1.92 
L76 
2.12 



2.04 
1.06 
2.23 
2.04 

1.54 
1.80 
L43 



$2.09 
X41 



2.85 
2.88 
2.46 



2.06 
2.57 
2.63 
2.35 
2.37 
2.96 

2.29 
2.37 
2.08 



aToungmen. 
^Connts4's to 180*8. 



Counts 4'b to 140't. 
dPieoere. 



Appendix B. 

WAGES IN 1894.1 

Trade-union rates of wages in the large towns in 1894, 

[The figures in these tables were reduced fh>m British to United States currency by the Bnrewi of 
Statistics, Department of State.] 





Pattern makers. 


Iron 


Engineers. 


'Same of town. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Weekly 

bourn of 

Ubor. 


founders, 
weekly 
wages. 


Weekly wages. 


Weekly 

hours of 

labor. 




Turners. 


Fitters. 


Smiths. 


England. 

Northern counties : 

Xewcastle-onXyne 

Sunderland 


$8.14 
8.14 

8.26 
8.26 
8.26 
a 76 

&26 
8.26 
8.50 
9.25 
8.60 
8.26 


63 

63 

68 
53 
54 

64 

58 
63 
54 
53 
53 
63 


$7.90 
7.60 

8.20 
&20 
8.20 
9.25 

8.76 
8.75 
8.75 
9.25 
9.00 
8.76 


$7.00 
7.00 

7.80 
7.64 
7.30 
&75 

7.80 
7.80 
8.02 
8.26 
7.30 
7.80 


$7.60 
7.00 

7.30 
7.54 
7.30 
8.76 

7.80 
7.80 
8.02 
8.26 
7.30 
7.80 


$7.00 
7.00 

7.80 
7.54 
7.80 
8.76 

8.20 
7.80 
8.50 
8.20 
7.80 
7.80 


58 

68 


Yorkshire: 

Bradford 


63 


Hull 


53 


Leeds 


64 


Sheffield 


54 


Lancashire: 

Blackbnm 


63 


Bolton 


68 


Liverpool 


M 


Manoues ter 


68 


oidhi^in 


68 


Preston 


58 



1 The rates of wages given in this table are higher on the average, being for the large towns only, 
than wonld be shown fbr all the towns in the United Kingdom. 
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Pattern makera. 


Iron 
founders, 
weekly 
wagea. 


Bngineerfc 


NMne of town. 


Weekly 
wagea. 


Weekly 

bonr« of 

labor. 


Weekly wagaa. 


Weekly 




Tnxnera. 


Flttera. 


Smitba. 


Libor. 


East, middle, and WMtatn 
ooonties: 
Birminehftm 


$9.25 


63 


$8.75 
7.78 
8.26 
7.78 
&26 
0.25 

8.26 
8.26 

8.26 


$8.26 
7.80 
7.30 


$8.26 

7.80 
7.30 


$8.26 
7.80 
7.80 


58 


SSoit:.™. ..:.;;:..... 


64 


Loieester 






64 


Korwich 








B'ottSxiKhjim 

SoatheroconnUea: 

BrightoDi 


8.75 
9.80 


54 
54 


8.26 
9.25 

8.60 
&75 

8.75 

6.82 
6.56 
7.89 
7.89 

&02 
7.80 


8.26 
9.25 

8.60 
8.75 

8.75 

6.82 
6.32 
7.26 
7.89 

7.80 
7.80 


8.75 
9.26 

8.60 
8.75 

8.75 

6.32 
6.56 


54 

54 

64 


Portamontb 






54 


C^hlSff 


8.75 

7.06 
7.05 
7.54 
8.26 

8.02 


51 

66 

66 
54 
54 

66 


54 


Aberdeen 


55 


Bondee 




55 


EdinboTsh 




54 


eiMgow 




7.89 

7.80 
8.26 


54 


Ireland. 
Bdfui 


7.80 
8.26 


55 


Dublin 


54 














Compositors (Typograpblcal Aaao- 
dation). 


Kamea of townar 


Kinlmnf 
waj 


Q weekly 
fes. 


Maximum weekly 
boura of labor. 




Book 

and 

Jobbing. 


Daily 
news- 
papers. 


Book 

and 

Jobbing. 


Daily 
news- 
papers. 


England, 

KorthernoonntieB: 

Newcaiit le-on-Tme ....••..•••......••...•••■.. 


$8.14 
7.80 

7.80 
7.66 
8.26 
&02 

7.66 
8.02 
8.62 
8.50 
7.80 
7.66 

8.02 
7.30 
7.80 
5.69 
7.80 
9.25 

7.30 
6.56 

7.80 

7.06 
7.80 
7.02 
8.26 

7.92 
8.60 


$10.21 
9.25 

10.21 

10.21 

11.18 

8.75 

8.26 

&02 

10.45 

10.21 

7.80 


68 
54 

L^ 

54 
64 

64 

52 
51 

^ 

54 
54 
64 

54 

60 
64 

64 

51 
51 

54 
54 


50 


Banderland ........... -...*.«...*.«**->*--**-- 


60 


Torksbire: 

Bradford 


61 


Hull 


60 


Leeda 


48 


Sbeffield 


- 63 


Blaekbom 


\ 


62 


Bolton - 


62 


TjiTff TPOOl --,,,»,^-- ^ r T 


50 


Mancbeater 


48 


Oldham 


61| 


Preston . ........ • ....••..•..■... 




Eaat, midland, and western eounties: 

'RfraiifiirbAin ... .... 


10.94 
9.73 
8.60 
8.50 
8.75 


50 


Briatoi:. 


54 


lieiceater ........! 




Xor wicb 


60 


Kottingbam , r--Tr ^-,^-^,..^..,.-- 


50 


liOndon ana neiffbborbood. ................................... 




Sontbem eonnaea: 

Briebton .......•.....•• 


9.01 


66 


Ponamontli. . ...-«-t rr t t 




WaUt 
Ciidiir 


9.73 

9.01 
10.21 
9.78 
9.78 

10.21 


54 


SeotUmd. 
Abeideen 


61 


l^ndee ......... --- - - 


61 


Sdinborgb 


61 


f^laa^nw' ,...,... ..,-x- t- 


51 


IrOand. 
Belfiwt. 


64 


Dublin 
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HONET AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Drade-uwUm raie$ of waget in ike large Umme in I894'-ConUnned. 

[In the followlii£ table the hnerd of Trade retnrDS gave the wages per boor, with the namber of 
working hours per week. For oonTe&ienoe of oomparison with preceding figures, the weekly wages 
have bMn oompnted l^ the Bureau of Statistics, ijepartment of State.] 



Karnes of towns. 



Brioklayen.a 



Weekly wages. 



Snm. Win- 
ter. 



Hasons. 



Weekly wages. 



Sum- 



Win- 
ter. 



Carpent 
join 



itenaad 
[oiners. 



Weekly wages. 



Sum- 



Win- 
ter. 



PIvmben 
(hooae). 



Weekly wages. 



Snm- 



Win- 
ter. 



Korthem ootmties: 

Newcastle-on-Xyne. 

Sonderland 

Yorkshire: 

Bradford 

HuU 



Sheffield 

Lancashire: 

Blaokbom 

Bolton 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Oldham 

Preston 

Bast, midland, and western ooun- 



Birmingham 

Bristol 

Leicester , 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

London ana neighborhood. 
Southern counties: 



$9.00 
9.00 

8.00 
8.4« 
8.60 
8 00 

8.82 
8.90 
9.00 
10.32 
8.90 



Briffbton . 
Portsmouth . 



IToIm. 



Cardiff.. 



9.72 
8.64 
9.04 
7.28 
8.18 
9.60 

9.04 
9.04 



9.16 



Aberdeen... 
Dundee...., 
Edinburgh . 
Glasgow.... 



Irdand. 



Belfast. 
Dublin. 



9.18 
9.18 



8.64 



$7.86 
8.64 

7.82 
7.76 
7.82 
6.80 

7.92 
7.96 
&60 



7.86 
7.92 



&10 
7.68 
7.68 
6.-24 
8.00 
8.74 

7.68 
7.84 



8.16 



$9.00 
9.00 

&42 
8.74 
8.60 
8.92 

8.62 
8.76 
8.76 
8.76 
8.34 
8.92 



9.72 
8.64 
9.02 
7.38 
9.36 
9.60 

9.04 
9.04 



9.08 



8.10 
8.18 



7.86 



8.46 
8.66 
8.66 



$7.82 
8.10 

8.42 
8.00 
8.50 
8.10 

7.22 
7.92 
7.92 
7.48 
6.48 
7.66 



8.64 
7.78 
7.08 
6.60 
8.10 
8.00 

8.08 
7.68 



&08 



7.48 
7.66 
7.66 



$9.00 
8.60 

7.72 
8.48 
8.00 
8.42 

7.84 
8.84 
8.60 
8.84 
8.64 
7.92 



9.72 
8.64 
8.62 
7.84 
8.72 
9.60 

8.84 
7.90 



9.18 



7.66 
7.66 
8.16 
8.68 



8.86 
7.96 



$9.00 
&60 

7.72 
7.52 
8.00 
8.42 

7.84 
7.60 
7.60 
7.66 
8.64 
7.92 



&64 
7.68 
7.68 
6.72 
7.76 
8.60 

8.84 
7.90 



8.08 



6.82 
6.82 
7.20 
7.76 



&86 
7.96 



$8.92 
8.18 

8.12 
8.48 
8.00 
&02 

7.82 
8.76 
9.00 
8.84 
9.00 
&26 



9.72 
&64 
8.64 
7.28 
9.28 
9.40 

9.04 
7.84 



9.18 



7.14 
8.16 
7.66 
&68 



&64 
8.64 



$8.09 
8.18 

8.12 
7.62 
8.00 
8.02 

7.48 
7.90 
8.56 
8.00 
8.34 
8.26 



8.10 
7.68 
7.68 
6.24 
7.60 
9.20 

7.68 
7.06 



6.10 
7.38 
6.76 
7.66 



8.64 
8.64 



a Bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and plnmben are paid by the hour, the rates runninff flrom 18 to 
18 cents per hour— 16 and 18 cents coverins the principal towns. The weekly hours of lauor in sum- 
mer run nom 60 to 66—52, 63, and 64 coveruig the principal towni 

49 hours coTering the principal towns. 



L towns; and in winter 46 to 54 hours— 45 to 
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Appendix C. 

WAGES IN 1899 AND 1893. 

StaUmemi 9%owinff for ea(A of Uio undenMntionod oceupation9 Ike wagoi changed during 
lS9St i-e., the average amount per head of eueh ekangee, dietinguiehing net inoreaeee 
from net deereaoee* 

[Sxtnel from Labor Abetnot of the Board of Tndo Kirinir a oomparison of ratea of wacea in Tailoiia 
Indaatries at end of U93 and 1802.] 



Trade. 


Ket effect of changes on weekly wages. 
Weekly average per head. 




Increaae. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Decrease. 


BuOding trades. 
BrioklaTen 


t. 


d. 
4 


11 

1 

p 


Cents, 

72 
46 
60 

61 
68 


t. 


d. 


CenU. 


Kaaona. 






Carpentera and Jolnera .......-..*, t. , 






Siatora..... 






Plumbers 






Plaaterers '. 












BrioklATers* laboieTS 






Masons Inborers >• 






Plaateren* laborers 
























T«>tal 


1 


» 


42 












Hc-tran mnnnfaotnre. 






1 

3 


4 


82 


Irwi and iit*el mannfRotnrfl 






102 


Nail, cbain, and rivet 






76 


Brafui and conner 


2 



il 


60 

H 




Other metal traded. t.,..,. 






Enirineerinff .•• 


1 



4 


29 


Shipbnildinff 






234 








Total 









lOJ 


21* 








OBa|'Bl^fvlTI|P.-,.r-fr---,- T---. -- -- 


1 


Oi 


241 






Imii mining- -.tt--^ ,.,..,, , 







4 


9 


Other mining 




1 


f 


S* 




Oii*»»^lior. J'. .-,,,_-....__--_,. '. . .. 












Totia ...••..... ..r..... 





lU 


23 












TexmetradM, 
Oolton 









H 


H 


Woolen and worsted...... 


1 


li 


27 


linen 





H 


11 


Minor textile 



2 




19 
25 




Piintlng, dyeing, bleaching, and finishing works 












Total 









H 


9 










OlotMng trades. 
Boot and shoe. •••••.. 


1 
2 


3 


V4 






Ttiloring 












Total 


1 


7 


88 










_1 -*_!.* ' 


Other trades and oecupations. 
Printing 


2 


U 


51 






'>Vp«rmftki?Yg.r.,....,.T.... 


2 


01 


48» 


wSSworkittg II.....;::.;:..;....::.:.;.:.::.;... 





n 


IH 


Chemical workers 


1 


H 


41 




1 
1 
8 

1 


11 

? 


46 




Bocklabor 




26 


Tramway aenrioe •• 


76 
86 






CTarteraandlnrrymm... ................................. ««^ 








2 


74 


63 










Total 









1 


2 












1 
1 
1 


6 


86 












P0Ottl........xaa..x**xx a a......x,.a... w.. ..a.xx 












, TMal 


1 



n 


r4 






I Qrand total ,-,..., 
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26 MONEY AND PBICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Appendix D. 
"eoonomist" prices op twenty-two leading commodities. 

Extract from, the EconomUt newspaper, ehottfing thatJoumaVs "Index numbers representing 
the oomMned prices of twenty-two leading commodities" at the under-mentioned dates: 

January 1, 1894 2082 

July 1,1894 1974 

January 1, 1895 1923 

April 1,1895 1921 

Jtdy 1,1895 1931 

October 1, 1895 2009 

January 1, 1896 1999 

February 1, 1896 1990 

March 1,1896 1992 

April 1,1896 1983 

May 1,1896 1969 

June 1,1896 1966 

July 1,1896 1947 

August 1,1896 1925 



January 1, 1885 

January 1, 1886 2023 

January 1, 1887 2059 

January 1, 1888 2230 

July 1,1888 2121 

January 1, 1889 2187 

July 1,1889 2161 

January 1, 1890 2236 

July 1,1890 2259 

January 1, 1891 2224 

July 1,1891 2199 

January 1, 1892 2133 

July 1,1892 2081 

January 1, 1893 2121 

July 1,1893 2105 



Appendix B. 
sauerbeck prices of forty-five commodities. 

Siatemint of the index numbers compiled by Mr, A, Sauerbeok, showing the course of prices 
of forty-five commodities during the last ten years, as compared wiih the index number for 
Mr, Sauerbecl^s standard period, 18€7-W7. 

[Snmmary of index numbers. Gronpa of articles, 1867-1877 =: 100.] 



Year. 


Yeseta. 

bis food 
(com, 
•to.). 


Animal 
food 

(meat, 
etc.). 


Snjgar, 
coffee, 
and tea. 


Total 
food. 


Miner- 
als. 


Tex- 
tiles. 


Sundry 
mat^" 
rials. 


Total 
mate- 
rials. 


Grand 
totaL 


1885 


68 
66 
64 
67 
66 
66 
76 
65 
69 
66 
64 


88 
87 
79 
82 
86 
82 
81 
84 
85 
80 
78 


63 
60 
67 
66 
75 
70 
71 
69 
76 
65 
63 


74 
72 
70 
72 
76 
78 
77 
73 
72 
66 
64 


66 
67 
69 
78 
76 
80 
76 
71 
68 
64 
62 


65 
63 
66 
64 
70 
66 
69 
67 
69 
68 
62 


76 
69 
67 
67 
68 
69 
69 
67 
68 
64 
65 


70 
67 
67 
09 
70 
71 
68 
65 
66 
60 
60 


72 


1886 


69 


1887 


' % 


1888 


1889 


72 


1890 


72 


1891 


72 


1892 


68 


1893 


68 


1894 


63 


1895 


a62 







a The corresponding number for January and February, 1896, was 61.4 1 Maroh, 60.7 1 April, 60.8: 
May.60.1, J«iei69.8: ' . , f -t , 
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Appendix F. 



ATERAGE PRICES OF EXPORTS. 



statement shewing the average prices at which the following articles of British and Irish 
produce were exported from the United Kingdom in each of the wnder9kentioned years, 
dsdnced from ike declared qiMintities and values of the exports. 



▲rtiolM. 



1886w 



lfl87. 



1880. 



1890. 



1801. 



1802. 



1808. 



1804. 



1805. 



July, 
1806.A 



..•.....•••.••.OWt.|8.. 

Aniwwlii; Hones each,£.. 

Anns, etc: 

FirBsrms each, 8.. 

Chmpowder lb.,d.. 

Bsi(g8, empty dos.,s.. 

BeersndaJe bbl.,s.. 

Biscuits and bread cwt., £ . ■ 

Bleaobing materials . . . .cwt., s . . 

Books, printed cwt., £•• 

Butter cwt.,8.. 

Candles, of all sorts. dos. lbs., b . . 

Cement cwt.,8.. 

Cheeee cwt.,0.. 

Clay, nnmsnnfactored . . ton, A . . 
Coals, manufactured fuel, etc., 

ton, s.. .....-•• - 

Cordage and twine owt.,s.. 

C om : 

Wheat owt.,s.. 

Wheat flour cwt.,8.. 

Cotton yarn lb.,d.. 

Cotton mannfactuTca: 

Piece goods, plain yd., d. . 

Piece ffoods, printed or dyed. 

Stockings and socks, dos. 

S>n^B 
read for sewing lb., d. . 

Fish: Herrings bbl.,s.. 

Glass: 
Plate, rough or silTored, sq. 

tL,e 

Flint cwt.,s.. 

Common bottles cwt., s. . 

Of other sorts cwt.,8.. 

Grease, tallow, and animal fat, 

cwt.,* 

Hats, of all sorts doa.,s.. 

Leather, tanned : 

Unwronght cwt., £.. 

Wrought: Boots and shoes. 

dos.prB.,s 

linen and jute yam : 

Linen yam lb.,d.. 

Jute yam lb.,d.. 

Linen and Jnte manufactures : 
Linen roanafacturefl — 

White or plain yd., d. . 

Printed, checked, or dyed, 

yd.,d 

Sailcloth and sails . .yd., d . . 
Thread for sewing . .lb., d. . 
Jnte mannfaotnres — yd., d. . 
Metals: 



6.73 
65.83 

87.16 
6.07 
8.86 

75.82 
2.86 
6.40 
0.08 
|112. 
6.40 
2. 

70.18 
1.07 

«.45 
40.80 

7.77 
10.23 
10.84 

2.21 

8.18 

5.63 
35.86 
23.66 



6.60 
57.86 

84.75 
6.46 
4.07 

76.14 
2.75 
7.61 
8.81 
81 
4.66 
1.04 

70.26 
1.06 



06 112. 



6.17 
66.86 

81.78 
6.46 
4.46 

76.14 
2.75 
7.68 
8.72 



6.22 
60.02 



6. 
6. 
74. 
2. 
7. 
8. 
113.56115. 



4.80 

1.00 

70.34 

LOO 



8.82 8.41 
45.67 46.52 



8.20 
10.40 
10.88 

2.27 

8.17 

5.13 
35.06 
20.62 



L12 
48.64 

0.45 
15.42 



10.08 



1.00 
47.81 

0.40 
15.65 

LIO 

10.18 

8.84 

68.38 

14.12 
2.14 

6.08 

6.26 
11.00 
32.72 20.74 

2.01 2.02 



8.75 
10.23 
10.04 

2.27 

3 

5.22 
35. 15 
22.76 



1.20 
44.02 

0.38 
15.68 



10.21 
50.83 

7.86 
10.70 
1L13 

2.24 

2.07 

6.47 
37.37 
21.50 



6.60 
58.27 

20.75 
6.87 
4.85 

74.52 
2.85 
5.83 
8.16 
113.67 
4. 
2.04 

77.86 
LOO 

12.62 
47.31 

7.81 
10.48 
n.47 

2.30 

8.08 

5.46 
30.71 
22.84 



7.50 
46.74 



7.20 
60.16 



6.87 
80.63 



8471 
6.15 
4.54 



►.71 

1.08 

..61 

1.28 73.08; 72.78 



20.: 
6.0 
4.6 



72 



L15 LOO 



18.81 



8.70 8.76 



67.01 
13.77 



54.47 
14.48 



2.32 2.46 



6.07 6.57 



6.12 
ILOl 



Old ton,£.. 

Pig and paddled — ton, s. . 

Bar, angle, bolt, and rod, 

ton,£ 

Bai]road,of all sorts .ton, £ . . 
Wire (except telegraph), 



Sheetsand plates. ..ton, £ 

Galvanized ton,£ 

Hoops ton,£ 

Tinned plates ton, £ 

Oast or wzonght. . . .ton, £ . . 



2.68 
43.17 

5.66 
4.00 

18.84 
10.20 
12.07 
6.11 
14.16 
10.00 



2.86 
47.26 

5.50 
4.56 

13.68 
0.06 

11.75 
6.06 

13.56 

1L16 



5.88 
10.51 
30.58 

2.16 



2.74 
42.68 

6.57 
4. 

13.46 
8.64 

12.74 
6.07 

14.17 

1L41 



L25 
45.40 

0.46 
16.15 

L22 
10.68 

0.18 

63.74 

14.62 
2.88 

6.57 

6.31 
n.05 
3L20 

2.47 



2.06 
50.21 



6.44 
4.80 



L24 
46.60 

0.27 
17.76 

LIO 
10.15 

8.01 

64.66 

13.58 
2.70 

5.42 

6.70 
10.58 
28.81 

2.30 



12.16 
45.02 

0.41 
12.08 
10.04 

2.81 

3.15 

5.22 
43.22 
26.20 

L20 
44.37 

0.30 
17.46 

L32 
18.84 

0.16 

54.05 

14.52 
2.47 

6.42 

6.12 
10.71 
30.04 

2.14 



8.85 
6L10 



7.44 
5.78 



14.80 17.50 



0.20 
13.63 

6.75 
14.00 
11.72 



3.10 
52.51 

6.74 
6.40 

16.03 
8.41 

14.00 
7.28 

15.08 
13.14 13.17 



0.23 
14.00 

7.77 
15.08 



2.781 

8.04 8. 

7.73! 7. 
116.74117.40 
45 
70 
70 
06 



5.00 4.4 

L83 L7 

78.46 80.7 

Lll LO 



1L04 
42.80 

8.87 
10.88 
0.07 

2.18 

2.08 

4.58 
42.56 
2L62 

L08 
48.12 

0.56 
16.48 

L34 
10.14 

0.47 

5L55 

18.82 



0.00 
4L01 

6.05 
0.05 
10.52 

2.13 

8.02 

4.01 
4L82 
2L63 

1.02 
6L71 

0.57 
16.28 

L45 
18.40 

0.46 

4&08 

14.84 



6.46 
27.38 

3L41 
5.70 
4.07 

70.02 
2.65 
7.82 
7.23 
114.04 
4.13 
L65 

77.02 
L12 

10.50 
88.51 

6.04 
7.84 
0.44 

2.00 

2.86 

5.35 
4L10 
21.01 



6.44 



L66 



4.00 
26.60 

86.80 

6.41 

8.08 8.08 
70.42: 68.06 

2.65 

7.00, 6.67 

6.80 
110. 47 

3.06 

1. 
73.10 

L12 



0.83 
87.15 

7.53 
7.70 
8.85 

L04 

2.83 

5.42 
31.87 
22.83 



2.67 2.44 



6.80 



6.87 



5.05 6.21 
1L05 10.65 
30.23 28.88 

2.81 2.13 



3.08 
6L40 



6.62 
4.80 



16.77 
10.13 



7.10 



LOO 
47.18 

0. 
16.81 

L32 
17. 

0.03 

48.28 

14.50 
2.58 

6.14 

5.87 
10.77 
28.00 

2.11 



8.83 



0.50 

2.06 

2.04 

5.73 
20.45 



LIO 

45.50 

0.55 0.50 
15.10 



L02' 

18.08, 



8.05'.. 
46.86 47. ( 



13.60 13.34 
2.46 2.44 



6.05 



4.74 5.58 
10.20 0.18 
26.38 25.58 

2.04 2.13 



2.82 
46.02 



6.25 
4.50 



17.48 
0.60 



2.66 2.60 
46.04 47.04 



13.22 12.27 



6.00 



6.88 
4.43 

17.00 
0.13 

11.40 
6.68 



6.03 
4.16 

16.84 
8.65 

11.03 
6.37, 



46.57 



6.22 
4.71 



15.14 



18.48 18.16 12.26 1L58 n.46 



13.64 13.48 



12.01 



12.00! 13.30 



tfTbe oflleial trade accounts for the United Kingdom are made up for calendar rears, and it is 
tiienfore Impossible to state figures for 1806 exactly corresponding to tnose for the earlier years. The 
prices for JnlTt l^^ hAve been computed from the quantities and yaloes of the exports during that 
moBth as shown in the Hontiily Accounts of Trade and Navigation. 
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ICOKET Am) PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Siaiemmt ihawing the atferage prioe$ at which the following arUoUs of British and Irish 
produce ware exported from the United Kingdom, etc. — Continoed. 



Arttdes. 



Ifi86. 



1887. 



1889. 



1890. 



1891. 



1892. 



1893. 



1894. 



»«• SSS 



CaBt in ingots or blooms, 
ton,£ 

Ban, of all kinds . . . ton, £ . . 

Sheets ton«£.. 

Hann&otax«s of steel, 
tim,A • 



8.79 



401 



18.461 18.06 



(jnwfODght^ 

Ingots.oakes,eto . owt., £ . . 
Wrooght prpsrtly wrought : 

Yelloir metal owt., & . . 

Of other sorts . . . owt., & . . 
Brass, of all sorts — owt., &. . 
Lead: 
Pig, sheet, and pipe ton, £ . . 

Tin, nn wrought cwt., £ . . 

Zino, wrought and un- 

wrooffht owt., 8.. 

OU: Seed! ton,£.. 

Oil and floor cloth. . .sq. yd., d. . 
Paper (other than hangings), 

cwt., A 

Pictures eaoh,£.. 

Potatoes owt.,s.. 

Hags and other materials for 

paper ton,£.. 

Salt ton,s.. 

Silk: Thrown, twist, or yam, 

lb.,s 

Silk manafaotares : Broad 

piece goods yd.,s.. 

Slates • hnnd.s. 

Soap owt., 8. 

Spirits, British gall., s , 

Sngar, refined owt.,s. 

Sheep snd lambs lb.,d. 

Flocks and rag wool... lb., d.. 

Noils lb.,d. 

Combed or carded and tops, 

lb.,d 

Woolen and worsted yarn, 

lb.,d 

Woolen and worsted: 
Manofaetnres— 

Cloths, etc yd.,d.. 

Woolen tissaes— 
HsaTy broad- 
All wool yd., d.. 

Mixed yd.,d. 

Heavy narrow— 

All wool yd.,d.. 

Mixed yd.,d 

light broad— 

AU wool yd.,d 

Mixed yd.,d 

Light narrow- 
All wool yd.,d 

Mixed yd.,d.. 

Wonted tissnes— 
Coatings, broad- 
All wool yd.,d.. 

Mixed .....yd., d 

Coatings, narrow- 
All wool yd.,d.. 

Mixed yd.,d.. 

Flannels yd.,d. 

StaiIs,eto yd..d. 

Worsted stnfEi»— 

All wool yd.,d.. 

Mixed yd.,d.. 

Carpets, eto yd.,d.. 

Yam, alpaoa, and mohair hair 
or wool lb.,d., 



10.45 
29.99 



2.19 

2.06 
2.00 
8.74 

18.85 
6.08 

18.56 
&I.7U 
12.83 

L84 

25.60 

(«) 

7.78 
14.61 



8.80 
29.93 



2.26 

2.08 
2.68 
8.75 

18.75 
5.48 

13.91 
20.87 
U.92 

1.74 

22.61 

(«) 

7.74 
12.82 



4.15 
16.27 
8.96 

29.27 



8.88 

8.30 
4.15 
4.00 

14.09 
5.81 



4.50 

15.83 

9.16 

80.27 



2.86 

2.67 
8.01 
4.51 

14.66 
4.81 



6.84 
16.44 
9.76 

30.81 



2.92 



4. 

16.06 
9.09 

84.77 



4.70 
16.84 
8.47 

82.84 



2.78 2.44 



2.86 2.80 
8.40 8.33 
4.72 4.53 



14.62 
4.90 



14.15 
4.76 4.82 



2.47 
8.00 
4.20 

12.18 



15.68 15.63 19.82 21.07 
20.43 21.72 23.03 21.80 
11.35 11.43 11.82 10.17 



1.65 

18.82 

(•) 

7.89 
10.81 



16.72 15.89 14.13 



8.97 

10.40 

20.93 

6.71 

14.23 

10.07 
4.97 



4.15 
10.70 
19.98 

6.70 
18.19 

11.25 
4.89 



3.86 
11.20 
19.30 

6.84 
15.05 

10.34 
6.08 



28.19 



89.66 



23.73 



40.04 



22.81 



39.66 



9.18 
9.25 



26.41 
28.04 



9.14 
8.87 



24.26 
2L29 



8.28 
8.63 



24.76 
20.42 



1.72 

18.61 

(«) 

8.04 
16.15 

18.32 

8.07 
10.47 
20.41 

7.01 
16.14 

10.70 
6.60 



22,97 



40.65 



8.73 
8.82 



25.24 
21.21 



I 



18.24 
19.67 
10.40 

1.64 



1.68 1.66 
19.11 21.63 21.20 
(c) I (e) 8.22 



7.511 7.15 

17.98 17.77 

11.48* 9.92 
I 

2.67 2.80 

10.96 10.81 

21.51 21.79 

6.08 6.60 

14.26 14. 



a 0.91 

6.07 

16.16 

16.66 

23.87 



58.25 
23.53 



85.78 
19.61 



32. 2H 
14.48 



16.93 
8.72 



52.62 
36.12 

44.10 
30.31 
8.76 



10.67 
8.45 
24.92 

21.75 



10.11 
6.17 
15.46 

17.07 

22.65 



55.00 
23.03 



37.04 
19.17 



14.50 



17.32 
8.18 



49.70 
84.81 

40.71 
31.24 
8.54 



11.72 

8.20 

24.84 



6.97 
16.49 

9.W 

2.17 
10.88 
21.68 

6.96 
15.17 

9.13 
5.81 
18.74 

16.72 

21.74 



4.64 
14.17 
7.26 

25.88 



2.41 

2.84 
2.86 
8.98 

11.31 
4. 90 

16.31 

21.78 

9.67 

1.56 
24.80 
8.84 

6.92 
16.86 

9.76 

2.12 
10.52 
21.29 

7.02 
16.09 

9.48 
6.66 
18.79 

16.86 

2L71 



4.20 
13.61 
7.86 

26.69 



2.19 

2.16 
2.69 
3.73 

U.00 
8.69 

18.82 

20.96 

8.95 



4.59 
18.68 
7.20 

26.69 



2.28 

2.11 
2.09 
8.91 

11.83 
8.38 

13.20 
20.15 
9.17 



2.66 



2.63 
8.12 



11.04 
3.29 



18.92 



L61 1.53 

80.40 81.05 

8.86 4.14 



5w75 
15.71 

8.88 

2.05 
11.41 
21.66 

7.14 
14.05 

9.08 
6.66 
18.20 

16.69 

21.86 



55.43 
23.16 



38.16 
19.61 



31.38 
14.81 



17.82 
8.90 



43.88 
82.40 

39.97 
29.81 
8.47 



57.13 
22.86 



86.57 
19.22 



81.25 
16.17 



ia86 
9.00 



44.11 
20.81 

40.55 

27.37 

8.38 



56. 
28.68 



84.67 
18.26 



80.44 
16.68 



17.49 
9.44 



46.86 
30.07 

42.89 
26.27 
8.20 



1L67 
8.29 
24.60 



20.06 19.91 



1L08 
8.46 
24.78 

22.88 



U.48 
8.46 
23.68 

21.67 



5.96 

14.76 13.64 



8.48 

1.99 
n.70 
20.78 

7.51 
11.88 

9.51 
6.53 
12.09 

16.70 

2L11 



6.47 
2.17 



49.80 
22.89 



85.38 
19.46 



28.76 
16.08 



16.81 
9.78 



39.34 
28.54 

39.19 

24.77 

7.78 



7.55 
12.66 



2L60 



52.21 

23.11 



82.82 
17.67 



28.88 
15.62 



16.87 
8.86 



47.87 
26.13 

88.19 

22.30 

7.90 



11.80 12.00 
8.85 9.12 
24.73 26.00 

2&5a 24.66 



a The official trade aooonnts for the United Kingdom are made nn for calendar years, and It la 
therefore impossible to state flgores for 1896 exactly corresponding to tnose for the earlier years. The 
prices for Jmy, 1896, have been competed from the qaan titles and Talnes of the exports during that 
month as shown in the Monthly Acoonnts of Trade and KaTigation. 

fr Gallon. s Can not be given. d The classification of wool was sUghtly altered in 1890. 
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APPENDIX G. 

PRICES OP BRITISH PRODUCTS. 

SiatomenU m to prU>6» of arHole$ produoed in ike United Kingdom (but not expert prioee)* 

m 6AZETTB AYXBAGB PRICES OF WHEAT, BARLEY. AND OATS, PER IMPERIAL 
QUARTER, IN THE UNDERMENTIONED YEARS. 



Year. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oato. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Barl^. 


Oata. 


IgM 


t. d. 

81 
32 6 
81 10 
29 9 
3111 
87 


2« 7 
25 4 

27 10 
25 10 

28 8 
28 2 


«. d. 

19 
10 8 

16 9 

17 9 

18 7 

20 


1892 


t. d. 

80 8 
26 4 
22 10 
28 1 

Sll 


t. d. 

26 2 
25 7 
24 6 
2111 

21 1 


t. d. 

10 10 


1887 


1893 


18 9 


1888 


1894 


17 1 


1388 


1895 


14 6 


1890 


1896 (week ending 
AaguetlS) 




Hj91 


14 6 







(a)AySRA6B PRICES OF BUTCHERS* MEAT AT THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE 

MARXET.i 





Beaata. 




Sheep. 




Lmba. 


Calvea. 


PIga. 


Year. 


Infe. 
rior. 


Second 

and 

third 

olaaa. 


Fonrth 
daas. 


Infe- 
rior. 


Secord 
and 
third 
class. 


Fonrth 
fflaiiB 


Coane. 


Small 
prime. 


Large 
hogs. 


Small 
neat 

pork- 
era. 


1885 


i. d. 
8 11 
8 3 
3 
2 4 
2 4 


«. d. 

4 9 
4 8 

3 8 

4 2 
4 5 


t. d. 
5 8 
10 
4 6 
4 11 
4 10 


t. d. 

4 6 


9. d. 

S 2 


9. d. 

5 8 

6 

5 3 

6 10 
6 4 


«. d. 

6 9 

6 8 

s? 

7 4* 


t. d. 

4 8 
8 11 
8 9 
8 10 
4 4 


9. d. 
5 4 

5 2 

6 
6 2 
5 9 


i. d. 
8 6| 
3 1 
2 11 

Vi 


9. d. 
4 8 


1886 


4 2 6 5 
8 7 4 8 
8 8 1 4 11 


4 6 


1887 


4 4 


18S8 


4 1 


1880 


8 6 




4 5 






ATerage,1885-«> 


8 


4 8 


4 10 


8 10 




5 10 


6 9 


4 2 


5 3 


8 2 


4 4 


1880 - 


2 4 
2 9 
2 11 
2 10 
2 5 


4 4 
4 4 

4 1 
4 1 
8 11 


4 10 
4U 
4 9 
4 9 
4 6 


4 6 
8 9 
8 9 
3 8 
8 7 


5 3 
4 11 


6 8 
5 10 
5 7 

5 5 

6 10 


6 104 
6 5 7i 


4 2 
(a) 


5 10 
5 7 


Si? 

ftS 7 


4 1 


1891 


8 9 


1892 


64 8 


1883 


74 H' 
64 ? 


1884 






ATerage, 1800-94 


2 8 


4 2 


4 9 


3 10 




6 


















1886 


2 8 
2 4 


8 11 
8 8 


4 6 
4 4 


3 11 
8 




6 11 
6 2 


6 5 m 
5 5 


(4 IX. 


62 11 


4 


1896. 17th Angiiat(c). 


4 


7 


Not! 


tated. 



> Per 8 ponnda. 

aCan not be giren 

6 Average prioea of meat (English) per stone of 8 pounds at the London Central Meat Market. 

9 The flgnrea for 17th AngnaC 1896, are firom the Mark Lane Express. 



(8) STATKMSNT SHOWING THE AYIBRAGE PRICE PER TON OF PIO IRON, AND THE 
AVSRA6B PRICE OF SCOTCH PIO WARRANTS PER TON, IN BACH OF THE UNDER- 
MENTIONBD YX ARS. 

[Eztraoted from the Trade Cironlara of Messrs. Jamea Wataon ft Co., of Glasgow.] 



Year. 


Pig iron. 


Pig iron 
warrants. 


Year. 


Pig iron. 


Pig iron 
warrants. 


1886 


9, d. 

89 11 
42 8 
89 11 
47 9 
49 6 
47 2 


9. d. 

33 1 

34 2 
82 7 
43 10 
47 6 
40 1 


1892 


«. d. 

41 10 

42 4 
42 8 
44 6 


t. d. 
88 5 


1887 


1893 


84 10 


1888 


1894 


35 9 


1889 


1895 


36 8 


1890 


1896 fAnffnst) 


646 7 


1801 











• Cannothegiyen. 



6 From The Statist for Angnst 16, 1886. 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOBEIGN COUNTBIE& 



SUUemenU as toprioe$ of ortMea produced in the United Kingdom, «to.— Contiiiued. 

(4) AVE&jiOB PSICBS OF COA.L AND MSTALS PJEtODUCSD IN THB UNITED KINaDOM. 

f Compiled from the SuUBtioal Absiraot for the United Kiogdom, fortr-aeoond number, pace 200, with 

additiona for 1895. J 



Tear. 


Coal per 
ton. 


Pig iron, 
per ton. 


Fine 
copper, 
per ton. 


Hetallio 

lead, per 

ton. 


White 

tin, per 

ton. 


Zino,p6r 
ton. 


8nver 

from 

lead. pe. 

ounce. 


1886 


t. d. 
4 10 

4 9} 

5 0} 

6 4i 
8 3 
8 

I 2t 

6 8 
6 


£2.27 
2.85 
L85 
2.45 
8.06 
2.62 
2.57 
2.28 
2.80 
2.40 


£U.5 
48.2 
79.6 
55.2 
61.6 
66.5 
50.0 
48.3 
43.7 
47.1 


£13.2 
12.9 
18.9 
13.0 
13.4 
12.4 
10.8 
9.9 
9.6 
10.6 


£101.4 
113.0 
117.8 
96.5 
97.7 
94.2 
96.5 
88.9 
72.6 
67.2 


£15.7 
16.0 
19.1 
20.4 
23.7 
23.9 
21.8 
18.1 
16.1 
16.8 


9. 
8.87 


1887 


8.72 


1888 


3.57 


1889 


8.56 


1890 


3.98 


1891 


8.76 


1892 


8.32 


1893 


2.97 


1894 


2.42 


1895 


2.49 







Appendix H. 

AVERAGE PRICES OP IMPORTS. 

Statement Bhoiving the average prices at which the following articles were imported into the 
United Kingdom in each of the undermentioned years, deduced from the declared quan^ 
titles and values of the imports. 



Articlea. 



1886. 1887. 



1888. 1889. 



1890. 



1891. 



1882. 



1893. 



1894. 



180S •^"'y* 

"^' 1896 a 



Animals : 

Oxen and bulla eaoh, £.. 

Calvea each, £.. 

Sheep and lambs each, a. . 

Baoon cwt., a.. 

Hama owt., a.. 

Beef owt., a.. 

Bonoa, except whalebone, 

ton, £ 

Booka, mapR, and charta, 

cwt., £ 

Brimatone owt., a.. 

Briatlea lb., d.. 

Butter cwt., £.. 

Margarine cwt., £.. 

Buttona and atnda, not of 

metal groaa, a. . 

Candleaof all aorta, doz. Iba., d.. 
Caoutchouc cwt., £.. 

Manu facturea of lb., a . . 

Cheeae cwt., £.. 

Cocoa lb., d.. 

Coffee cwt., £.. 

Confectionery and auccadea, 

cwt., £ 

Condenaed milk owt., £.. 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured ....ton, £. 

Hanufaotured lb., a . 

Com: 

Wheat owt., a 

Barley owt., a.. 

Oata owt., a. 

Maize owt., a. 

Other kinda owt., a. 

Flour of wheat owt., a. 

Flour of other kinda. owt., a. 
Cotton: 

Baw owt., £. 

Yam lb., a. 

Pieoegooda yd.,d. 



18.06 
3.93 
38.70 
37.73 
47.4:} 
43.68 

5.53 

8.87 
4.96 
83.13 
'5.27 
3.84 

1.61 
63.42 
11.41 
2.64 
2.23 
7.85 
8.27 

1 2. 81 

17.23 
L40 

7.56 
6.78 
6.89 
4.91 
6.20 



17.35 
3.8' 
33.81 
42.19 
51.93 
41.44 

5.80 

8.60 
4.75 
83.62 
5.29 
8.04 

1.58 
56.08 
11.39 
2.25 
2.46 
7.98 
4.06 



2.31 



17.80 
8.64 
36.41 
44.79 
52.84 
42.67 

6.16 

8.02 
4.48 
32.42 
6.83 
2.87 

1.71 
50.57 
11.60 
1.86 
2.37 
7.53 
3.77 

C2.28 
)2.09 



18.41 
8.84 
35.26 



18.05 
4.00 

, 38. 85 

41. 60! 36.82 37.89 
51.16 47.45 46.34 



18.87 
8.67 
38.49 



41.21 

6.41 

8.12 
4.34 
33.89 
6.31 
2.94 

1.65 
66.01 
11.08 
2.03 
2.35 
7.25 
4.17 

2.87 
2.07 



19.28 15.27 12.27 
1.46 L47 1.47 



7.66 
6.28 
4.82 
4.84 
6.86 



7.68 
6.70 
4.90 
6.43 
6.76 



11.20 11.10 11.27 



9.71 

2.49 
Lll 
4.01 



6.07 6.75 



2.51 
LIS 
8.72 



2.60 
1.10 
8.92 



7.89 
6.71 
6.59 
4.74 
6.30 
11.65 
&61 

2.64 
1.08 
4.85 



40.63 

6.66 

8.60 
4.55 
35.60 
6.23 
2.86 

L70 
54.82 
12.37 
2.02 
2.82 
7.58 
4.63 

2.42 
2.08 



1.47 

7.80 
6.98 
6.14 
4.54 
6.15 
11.61 
8.00 

2.67 
1.08 
4.46 



40.63 

6.83 

8.80 
6.04 
35.04 
6.43 
2.88 

1.82 
66.86 
12.02 
2.28 
2.86 
7.62 
4.78 

2.12 
2.02 



18.48 
8.91 
81.79 
40.80 
47.30 
40.78 



18.48 
4.30 
28.25 
68.02 
58.48 
40.92 



4.94 4.66 

8.49 7.66 

5.671 4.85 

86.131 86.92 

6.48 5.48 



18.06 16.89 



L43 

8.88 
6.80 
6.59 
6.27 
6.82 
12.18 
8.27 

2.50 
1.07 
4.65 



2.84 

L76 
68.89 
10.96 
2.87 
2.48 
7.72 
4.66 

2.18 
L93 

16.01 
1.84 

7.66 
6.04 
6.40 
6.83 
6.46 
11.10 
8.27 

2.89 
L06 

4.61 



2.81 

1. 
66.28 
11.86 
2.84 
2.48 
7.89 
4.82 

L80 
2.02 

12.86 
LSI 

6.44 
6.06 
6.16 
4.80 
6.92 
9.67 
8.67 

2.48 
1.05 
4.68 



17.43 
6.11 
83.22 
48.82 
49.07 
38.84 

4.86 

6.21 
4.39 
34.77 
6.23 
2.74 

1.66 



17.80 
8.!)9 
83.46 
39.01 
44.95 
87.84 

4.68 

6.02 
8.99 
38.67 
5.04 
2.72 

L78 



16.14 
6.75 
80.77 
84.63 
42. 57 
87.25 



4.68 
2.61 



64.63 67.56 
10.82 11.01 



2.78 
2.42 
7.70 
4.82 

2.04 

11.17 
L22 

6.86 
4.64 
S.21 
4.60 
6.18 
8.86 
7.10 

2.06 
1.02 

4.2li 



2.81 
2.19 
7.27 
4.88 

L81 
1.99 

U.71 
LIT 

5.61 
4.69 
4.80 
4.60 
6.28 
8.86 
8.74 

L04 
L02 
4.28 



10.44 



L95 



4.46 



6.67 
4.66 
4.49 
8.60 



7.97 



S.18 



aThA official trade aooounta for the United Kingdom are made np for oalendar yeara, and It ia there- 
fore impossible to state fleurea for 1896 exactly corresponding to those for the earlier yeara. The 
prices for July, 1896, have oeen computed from the quantitiea and raluea of the impocta dnring that 
month aa ahown in the Monthly Aooounta of Trade and Nayigatlon. 
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Mhawing ike tmtrage prion ai ^Dhieh the following artiole$ were imported into the 
Umted Kingdom, etc. — Contintted. 



▲rtlclM. 



Dnig«: 

Bftrk, PeraTian owt^ A.. 

Opium Ib^ B— 

Dyeing or tttnsinff stuffs : 

Cochuattftl, gTAuUlA, and dvM, 
cwt^ Jt 

Cntch and gambler ..ton, &.. 

Indigo cwt.. £.. 

Somaoh.. ton, i&.. 

▼akmia too, £.. 

Byewoods ton, £.. 

Bgga dos.,d.. 

Ftethen, ornamental lb., a. . 

llsll CWt.,8.. 

Flax and hemp: 
flax, drsased and andresaed, 

ewt.,a - 

Tow and codillA of flax and 

bemp owt.,s.. 

Hemp and other like sab- 
atancee (exceptjute), dieeaed 

and undressed owl., a. 

Jnte owt^a. 

Fmit: 

Almonds owt.,ii.. 

Apples bosh.,s. 

Currants cwt.,s. 

Grapes bosh., a. 

Pmos bnsh.,s. 

Plnms bush., a. 

Saisias ewtw,s.. 

Oranges and lemons. bosh., s. 

Glass: window owt.,a. 

Gnano ton, i(. 

Gutta-perdia cwt., £ 

Go*to'' " 



Hair 

Hav 

Hiftea, i 
cwVift 

Hops 

lee 

Lard.... 



hair or wool . lb., d. . 

ton.,i(-. 

dry, and wet^ 



owt.,£. 

ton,s. 

cwt.,s. 

lb.,d.. 

Bootsandshoes.dos. pairs, £.. 

GlOTes doa. pairs, s 

Linen yam lb., d. 

Heat, nnenumerated : 

Salted or fresh owt.,£. 

Preserred, other than salted 
cwt.,i( 



Begnlna ton,£.. 

UnwToncht and partly 

wrongnt ton, iB.. 

Iron ore. ..••>•••••>•. .ton,s.. 

Iron in bars ton, &., 

Girders, beams, and pillars of 

iron ................ton, £.. 

Lsad, pig and aheet . .ton, £.. 

Manganese ore ton, £.. 

QnieKsflTer. .......... .lb., s . . 

Tin, in bloehs, ingots, bars, or 

slabs, and regulna.ewt., A.. 
Zine— 

Crude, in eakeo ... .ton, £ . 

Ifanufaotured . . . .owt., £. 
"Svu and kernels, used for ex- 
pressing oU therefrom, ton, £ . 

rish tun, A. 

Pslm .....•••••. owt.,s. 

CoooaBuft cwt., a. 

Olive tun, A. 



1880. 



B.61 
1L81 



8.40 
28.07 
22. 86 
18.94 
14.14 
6.38 
8.08 
87. 
28.71 



4L52 
28.07 



88.46 
1L24 

8.06 

5.26 
25.66 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
82.04 

6.78 
12.68 

7.81 

6.63 
14.08 

(ft) 

8.06 

2.01 
18.17 
84.60 
17.08 

8.18 
21.70 

0.64 

2.18 
1.71 



6.86 
22.74 

42.30 
13.16 
0.07 

(ft) 

12.73 
8.27 
L67 

4.81 

14.82 
0.80 

1L82 

22.88 
20.82 
27.84 
88.20 



1887. 



4.82^ 
12. 



6.22 
24.18 
21.81 
12.02 
14.81 
6.64 
8.16 
81.10 
26.83 



86.84 
28.68 



20.25 
11.25 

L17 



L81 



3. 

6. 
26. 

(ft 

(ft, 

(ft) 
81. 1-, 

6.42 
12.18 

8.22 

6.48 
10.00 

(ft) 

2.72 

2.05 
13.61 
35.85 
15.80 

8.07 
8L52 

8.42 

2.08 
2.60 



44.66 
18.63 
a 76 

5.68 
12.63 
8.02 
LOl 

5.68 

16.07 
0.00 

11.00 

2L00 
18.48 
27.46 
86.48 



1888. 



8.81 
12.46 



6.56 

24.73 
21.70 
1L24 
14.28 
5.74 
7.88 
24.02 
24.87 



88.86 
22.86 

80.06 

12. 44I 14.16 



2.08 

6.43 

26.57 

^K 

(ft) 

(ft) 
80.84 

6.01 
12.04 

&04 

8.08 
10.22 

(ft) 

2.58 

8.70 
12.50 
41. U 
15.51 

3.00 
2L74 

8.43 

L07 
2.64 



6.0fl 8.64 
28.61 87.48 



1888. 



1880. 



8.82 

12.18 



6.20 
27.02 
10.70 
11.23! 
14.48 
5.87 
7.06 
20.66 
26.04 



8.82 2.86 8.17 L86 
12.63 10.80 0.28 10.04 



8&75 
23.01 

84.08 



78.40 
18.87 
0.06 

6.61 
18.02 
2.70 
2.23 

8.28 

17.48 
LOl 

11.83 

10.10 
10.83 
25.34 
86.28, 86.73 



8.18 

6.30 
24.22 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
81.76 

6.02 
11.50 

6.08 
12.02 
11.37 

(ft) 

2.61 

8.58 
14.00 
36.50 
15.27 

3.50 
21.65 

0.40 

2.10 
2.55 



7.68 
27.02 

52.23 

15.01 
0. 

6.85 
12.01 
2.08 
2.81 

4.66 

18.05 
1.00 

1L07 

21.01 
21.17 
26.05 



6.64 6.01 6.18 

26.16 28.63 21.76 

18.60 20.51 10.01 

11.03 11.40 10. 

10.86 10.43 13.85 

6.21 6.86 6.63 

8.00 7.02 &18 

26.26 27.64 22.71 

24.48 28.86 2L64 



88.67 86.04 84.82 87.26 

18.28 18.46 18.80 10.71 

81.64 80.02 27.02 25.87 

18.34 18.10 16.22 18.18 



8.67 

6.11 
28.68 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 
36.84 

6.11 
11.25 

6.07 
11.38 
10.63 

(ft) 

2.42 

1.67 
18.06 
32.86 
15.14 

3.34 
21.40 

0.42 

2.00 
8.65 



8.18 
28.67 

55.01 
16.08 
0.06 

7.13 
18.23 
3.10 
2.64 

4.71 

22.02 
1.26 

12.70 

20.65 
22.00 
28.88 
38.02 



188L 



1882. 



8.60 

6.57 

23.21 

(ft) 

SI 

83.81 
6.14 

11.47 
5.87 

12.06 

10.83 
(ft) 

2.42 

5.02 
12.12 
82.72 
14.67 

8.16 
21.56 

0.62 



2.43 



8.24 
26.77 

63.43 
15.43 
8.71 

6.88 



8.21 
2.16 



4.56 



22.72 
L28 



18.16 



20.70 
28.80 



8.86 

6.00 
28.14 
10.83 

8.31 

0. 
30.23 

6.07 



11.86 10.74 



6.80 
11.42 
10.70 

4.24 

2.20 

5.12 
11.90 
35.88 
14.17 

3.15 
21.38 

8.27 



1.80 8.05 



2.U 



6.37 
24.54 

47.23 
14.37 
0.12 

6.74 



12.60 10.81 



20.80 
1.22 



12.18 



10.66 
10 



28.34, 23.26 
4O.6II 37.24 



8.00 
2L80 

20.74 
11.10 
12.00 
6.65 
8.42 
20.72 
23.13 



2.04 
4.88 
14.70 
10.84 
7.59 
8.53 
27.00 
6.00 



8.11 
1.85 



4.66 4.81 



5.17 
7.50 
11.79 
6.26 

2.31 

6.68 
12.90 
50.24 
13.93 

3.10 
21.49 

8.30 

LOO 
8.62 



6.01 
23.86 

45.56 
13.78 
0.01 

6.82 
8.86 
2.02 
L78 



1884. 



L83 
8.80 



6. 

21.03 
18.18 
10.76 
12.60 
6.82 
7.65 
2L43 
20.71 



1886. 



July, 

1896.a 



1. 
10.11 



6.61 

21.77 

16.76 16.58 

10.07 

11.12 

6.65 

7.55; 7.10 

20.78' 

24.23 



87.08 84.14 
22.25 18.16 



22.46 20.98 

18.64 11.12, 11.12 



17.70 
L08 



24.04 



87.91 



8.05 
6.59 

18.16 

n.30 
6.28 
7.77 

24.83 
5.60 

10.33 
5.12 
0.55 

10.44 
4.62 

2.17 

4.00 
12.30 
39. 39 
13.32 

3.02 
21.51 

9.43 

LOl 
2.60 



6.96 
22.42 

4L44 
13.50 
8.78 

6.17 
0.86 
2.64 

L58 

8.47 

16.50 
LOl 



12.10 1L41 
10.56 17.10 



2L76 



26.12 24.12 



88.48 



2.81'.. 

5.83.. 
14.14.. 
n.26.. 

8.10.. 

8.28.. 
24.00.. 

5.58.. 
10.29;.. 

7.87i.. 

8.10'. 
12.85 

3.40. 

2.22 

2.97 

n.2o 

33.76 23.65 
13.61; 12.72 

3. 02 2. 91 
21.45 20.92 

0.34 8.00 



14.88 



2.36 



L70 
8.88 



6.76 
24.47 



43.06 48.84 



13.38 
8.11 

6.81 
10.15 
2.26 
1.80 



14.04 
0.07 

1L27 

16.52 
20.91 
22.56 
35.24 



2.00 
2.61 



25.01 



13.80 



ILOO 



8.19 8.01 



a The offlolal trade aooonnts for the United Kingdom are made up for calendar years, and it is there- 
ve impoflsiblo to state flgurea for 1896 exactly corre8])ondiDg to those for the earlier years. The 
riees Ito July, 1800. hare been computed from the qaantitiea and valuea of the importo dnring that 



prlees l&r July, 1800, harelieen computed from' the quantitiea'and ti 
month as shown Jn the Monthly Aooonats of Trade and UTavigatioa. 
^CsiBotboffiTea. 
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Statement ehowing the average prioea at tohioh tke following artieHee were imported into the 
United Kingdom, «to.--Continaed. 



Articles. 



1886. 



1887. 



1888. 



1889. 



1890. 



1891. 



1892. 



1888. 



1894. 



1896. 



July, 

1896.a 



Oil— Gontinned. 

S66<i ......ton, £.. 

Turpentine cwt., n. 

Oil seed cake ton, i&, 

Onions, r&w ba(»li.,s.. 

Paper-making materials : 

Linen and cotton rags . ton, & . . 

Esparto and other vegetable 
nbers ton,£.. 

Pnlpof wood ton,£.. 

Other materials ton, £. 

Paralfln owt.,«. 

Pasteboard: Strawboard, mill- 

board, and wood-pnlp boards, 

CWt.,8 , 

Petroleum gaU., d. . 

Phosphate of lime ana rock, 

ton,A 

Pork CTrt.,8.. 

Potatoes ^ cwt.,8.. 

STitesof iron or oopper.ton, s. 
oe cwt.,s. 

Hosin cwt.,8. 

Saltpeter cwt.,8.. 

Saltueter, cnbio niter . .cwt., s. . 



624.28 24.12 

26.62 26.28 

6.37, 6.87 

2.79 8.88 



Saltjpet4 
Seeds: 



Clover and grass cwt., s . . 

Cotton ton, £ . . 

Fiflx or linseed qr., £.. 

Rape or., £. 

Silk: 

Kniibs or husks and waste, 
cwt.,£ 

Raw lb.,s. 

Thrown lb.,£. 

Skins: 

Sheep and lamb, undressed, 
each, d 

Seal each,s.. 

Goat, undressed each, d. . 

Spices: 

Cinnamon.... 

Pepper 

Of other sorts. 
Spirits: 

Bum pf.ga11.,8.. 

Brandy pf.gall.,s.. 

Other foreign and colonial 

spirits pf.gall.,s.. 

Sponge lb., 8 



lb.,d.. 

lb.,d.. 

lb.,d. 



Straw platting for making hats 
and bonnets .'.lb., s 



Beflned and sugar candy, 

cwt.,s 

Raw cwt.,s. 

Molasses cwt.,s.. 

Glucose owt.,s 

Tallow and stearin ow t., s 

Tea lb.,d.. 

Teeth, elephants', sea cow, and 

seahorse cwt., £.. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars.. ........ ....... lb., 8.. 

Cavendish or Negrohead, 
lb., d 

Unmanufaotured lb., d. 

Wine gall.,s. 

Wood and timber: 

Hewn fir load, £. 

Hewn oak load, &. 

Hewn teak load, £. 

Sawnflr load,£. 

Staves load,£.. 

Mahogany ton,£.. 

Wool: Sheep, lamb, alpaca, snd 

the llama tribe lb.,d.. 



12.45 



1.54 



9.89 
7.04 



12.18 



6.12 4.81 
6.43 
5.53 
L88 



9.85 
6.52 



2.36 2.17 
83.98 86.07 

6.00 7.06 
86.08 35.71 



7.48 
5.00 
17.73 
9.94 

40.82 
5.80 
2.05 
L36 



11.90 12.38 



13.73 
0.94 



25.26 
16.30 
25.39 

&07 
7.40 
4.74 

L68 
9.10 

2.89 
8.36 

L66 



16.70 
13.07 
6.40 
13.37 
26.68 
1L77 

47.38 

10.98 

11.22 
7.23 
7.03 

1.58 
5.68 
12.18 
2.20 
4.07 
8.27 

0.08 



7.47 
4.57 
17.24 
9.59 

41.19 
6.68 
L84 
1.18 



13.65 
0.91 



26.68 
16.76 
26.85 

9.61 
8.23 
6.82 

1.69 
9.32 

3.00 
3.94 

1.88 



16.63 
12.16 
6.66 
12.54 
23.99 
10.68 

44.82 

10.43 

11.63 
7.24 
7.11 

1.49 
6.52 
10.41 
2.10 
4.11 
8.14 

10.16 



25.87 

28.86 

6.24 

8.68 

11.87 

6.11 
6.17 
6.33 
1.29 



9.49 
6. 

2.11 
87.61 

6.73 
38.11 

7.46 

4.10 
17.02 

9.69 

41.26 
6.44 
1.89 
L61 



11.88 
12.29 
0.88 



26.64 
16.24 
26.67 

7.61 

7. 

6.28 

1.64 
9.19 

2.42 

4.08 

1.40 



27.10 
32.48 
6.65 
3.49 

10.04 

6.02 
6.66 
0.62 
L19 



9.11 
6.04 

2.31 
86.11 

7.90 
87.61 

8.17 

4.41 
17.66 

9.88 

4L02 
6.87 
2.01 
1.79 



11.32 
14.04 
0.84 



26.41 

18.28 
24.61 

7.61 
6.90 
6. 

1.66 
9.21 

2.19 
8.12 

L46 



26.00 

80.39 

6.17 

8.74 



26.60 

27.27 

6.81 

8.43 



25.23 
22.88 
86.8 



28.88 
21.72 
6.84 
8.86 



2L83 
21.20 
6.23 
2.89 



10.16 9.67 9.29 9.60 9.19 



4.82 
6. .to 
6.10 
L27 



8.65 
6.48 



4.86 
6.44 
6.97 
L44 



7.78 
4.93 



4.84 
6. 

8.20 
L36 



7.67 
4.61 



4.69 
6.48 
7.61 
1.06 



7.48 
8.04 



4.43 
6.12 
7.65 
L02 



7.77 
8.60 



20.03 
20.65 
6.11 
2.43 

9.17 

4.24 
6.30 
7.25 
1.05 



7.13 
4.66 



4.90 



8.00 



4.22 
4.90 



2.47 2.45 8.12 
80.07 88.79 84.20 
7.36| 7.50 6.32 
85.19 
8.89 
4.67 
17.88 
8.63 



87.181 36.65 



8.66 

4.03 

18.08 

8.30 



9.03 
4.88 
18.01 
8.60 



1.84 1.90 1.76 

40.39, 38.09 80.77 

0.41 7.62 0.23 

34.77 84.07. 33.90 



4.94 



1.49 
27.81 



7.85 
6.02' 



7.021 
4.50 



17.03 18.80 18.70 
9.29 9.81 8.14 



39.96 
6.67 
2.04 
1.81 



11.: 



43.05 
6.84 
2.07 
L49 



10.02 



14.20 18.50 



0.91 



24.79 
19.81 
24.11 

7.23 
6.86 
6.60 

1.77 
9.04 

2.31 
3.10 

1.64 



0.86 



42.72 
6.77 
LOO 
L29 



11.40 
13.00 
0.88 



26.01 27.07 
20.80 13.94 
23.60 23.39 



17.64 
13.66 
6. 
13.49 
25.00 
10.99 

46.70 

9.76 

11.18 
7.63 
7.80 

1.69 
6.41 
11.67 
2.24 
4.10 

aso 

9.77 



19.69 
15.51 
7.34 
13.26 
26.46 
10.79 

47.37 

U.46 

10.47 
0.94 
7.43 

L77 
6.78 
11.94 
2.50 
4.08 
8.89 

9.80 



10.32 
12.64 
6.54 
12.11 
24.94 
10.65 

62.68 

10.68 

10.87 
7.64 
7.27 

1.03 
6.70 
1L30 
2.35 
4.29 
9.06 

10.30 



7.21 

4.71 
6.50 

1.88 
8.97 

8.58 
8.02 

L67 



16.61 
12.96 
6.20 
12.92 
25.85 
10.70 

60.16 

10.28 

1L06 
8.56 
7.18 

1.60 
6.89 
11.27 
2.14 
4.63 
9.80 

9.80 



7.76 
8.03 
0.60 

1.73 
9. 

3.61 
8.04 

1.44 



17.00 
13.14 
6.86 
12.33 
25.41 
10.07 

48.69 

9.20 

0.98 
8.18 
0.96 

1.60 
6. 

10.08 
2.18 
4.80 
8.90 

&74 



47.61 
0.18 
8.04 
LOO 



10.08 
12.88 
0.87 



26.44 

9.42 

2L77 

7.40 
8.81 

6.88 

L44 
8.84 

8.52 
8.04 

L47 



18.30 
14.30 

0.03 
U.2 
27.72 

9.74 

47.01 

0.80 

10.28 
7.40 
7.28 

L40 
6.90 
10.31 
3.14 
8.89 
8.08 

8.74 



47.82 
5.59 
L89 
L07 



9.08 
18.00 
0.88 



24.20 
16.09 
20.07 

0.83 
2.73 
4.42 

L89 
8.46 

3.22 
2.77 

Le7 



16.52 
1L07 

5.31 
10.21 
26.62 

9.69 

4a 07 

0.20 

10.78 
0.91 
0.96 

L84 
0.08 
10.60 
2.17 
4.10 
7.97 

8.62 



7.80 
4.80 



0.97 

T.ii 



4.54 
L61 
L18 



43.181 
4. 
L71 
0.94 

I 



8.98 ...... 

12! 04*11' 94 
0.81 



22.42 
14.79 
20.73 

7.00 
2.69 

4.70 

L31 
9.18 

8.98 
2.47 

L41 



18.80 
9.73 
4.70 
9.21 

23.07 
9.03 

42.88 

7.99 

10.16 
0.91 
0.87 

L80 
6.81 
9.07 
2.09 
4.U 
7.77 



L87 
9.04 



18.40 
9.04 



20.61 
9.87 



^7jr7s. 

0.01 
7.02 



2.08 



8.161 0.47 



a The official trade acoounts for the United Kingdom are made up for calendar years, and it is there* 
fore impossible to state figures for 1890 exactly corresponding to those for the earlier years. The 
prices mr Jidy, 1890, have been computed firom the quantities and values of the Imports dniing that 
month as shown in the Monthly Aooounta of Trade and Kavigation. b Tun» 
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Statement akoieing the average prices at whieh ike following articles were imported into the 
United Kingdom, etc. — Continued. 



ArtldBs. 



Woden rags ton, £.. 

Woolen and worsted yarn : 

Berlin wool and yam nsed for 
ikncYimrpoees lb., d.. 

Yam lor weaTing ]b,d.. 

Woolen mannfaotnres: Stuffs, 

yd.,d 

Yeasty dried owt.,A.. 



1686. 



20.91 



44.68 
28.73 



1887. 



20.97 



43.18 
28.43 



21.56 21.11 
2.76, 2.72 



20.80 



42.10 



1889. 



1890. 



21.86 20.67 



42.27 
27.12. 27.77 



21.18 21.10 
2.73' 2.77 



42.64 
27.19 



21.25 
2.67 



1891. 



20.78 



43.03 



1892. 



19.89 



1893. 



20.05 



40.80' 42.12 
26.65i 26. 60; 25.47 



20.64' 20.50 19.01 
2.67, 2.60 2.60 



1894. 



20.42 



44.16 
24.20 



18.02 
2.57 



1896. 



July, 
1896.0 



19.43 



42.54 
23.85 



17.24 
2.55 



18.67 



16.80 



a The official trade acoonnts for the United Kingdom are made np for calendar years, and It is there* 
fore impossible to state flgores for 1896 exactly corresponding to those for the earlier years. The 
prices for July, 1896, hsTS been ooropnted from the qnantitieB and values of the imports during Uiat 
month as shown in the Monthly Aoooants of Trade and KayigaUon. 



CANADA. 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUB. 

The single gold standard adopted by Canada under the act of 1871 
was that of the British sovereign, of the weight and fineness prescribed 
by the laws of the United Kingdom, to pass current at $4.86§. Pro- 
vision was also made that until otherwise ordered by Her Majesty's 
proclamation the gold eagle of the United States should be legal ten- 
der in Canada at its face value when it is up to the standard weight 
and limit of tolerance prescribed by law, viz, fixed weight 10 penny- 
weights and 18 grains troy, and of the fineness fixed by the United 
States, act of 1834, i. e., .889.225, and that of 1837^ i. e., .900. 

The Canadian act of 1871 provided for a special gold coinage for 
Canada, but none has been minted under the act. 

The silver pieces are of the denominations of 50, 25, 10, and 5 cents. 
The copper piece of I cent is the only minor coin. 

The silver and conper coin in circulation is coined by Oreat Britain. 
The profit to the Dominion from such coinage for the year 1894 was 
$83,467. 

The largest silver piece weighs 179.32 grains and is .925 fine. The 
smaller pieces are in proportion. These are legal tender to the amount 
of $10. The copper coin is legal tender to the amount of 25 cents in 
any one payment. 

There are seven different kinds of money in circulation in Canada, 
viz, gold coins, subsidiary silver coins; bronze coins, provincial notes 
(issued prior to confederation). Dominion notes, bank notes, and frac- 
tional notes. 

n AND m.— AMOUNT OF AND PER CAPITA CXRCULATION. 

The following table shows the total circulation : 



Description. 


Total. 


Per 

capita. 


Gold 


$10,000,000 

5,000,000 

1, 000. 000 

85.000,000 


13.20 
1.00 


Silver 


Subsidiary coin 


.20 


XJncovereu natifir . ...... 


7.00 








Total •••. 


57,000,000 


1L40 









The Government money is issued from the finance department to any 
applicant. 

135A 3 
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The whole amount of paper money actually issued consists of— 

Banknotes $31,000,000 

Dominion not^ 23,000,000 

Total 54,000,000 

Chartered hanlcs, — The amount held in trust by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for the bank circulation redemption fund on June 30, 1895, was 
$1,821,371. 

There were 37 chartered banks in the Dominion on June 30, 1805, 
with 512 branches. Through these branches the banks are enabled to 
concentrate their funds in any part of the Dominion whenever a special 
demand arises. 

The following table gives the average bank capital, circulation, 
deposits, discounts, liabilities, and assets for the ten years ending June 
30, 1886 to 1895, including the deposits of the federal and provincial 
governments: 



Tear. 


Capital paid 
np. 


Notes In 
oirculation. 


Total of 
deposito. 


Totol of 

discouuts to 

people. 


LiabUitlea. 


Aaseta. 


1888 


$01, 662, 093 
60, 860. 561 
60, 345. 035 
60. 229. 752 
59. 974, 902 
60.700.697 
61,620,311 
02, U09, 346 
60, 063, 371 
61.800,700 


$31,030,499 
32,478.118 
32. 205. 259 
32, 207, 144 
32.834,511 
33, Oni, 042 
3.3, 788. 679 
33,811.925 
31,106.003 
30,807,041 


$111, 499, 365 
112,656,985 
125.136,473 
144, 650, 732 
135, 548, 704 
148, 396, 968 
166,668,471 
174, 776. 772 
181. 743, 890 
190,916,839 


$132,833,818 
189,733,755 
141. 002, 373 
149.958.980 
153.301.335 
171, 082. 677 
193,455,883 
206. 023. 042 
204.124,939 
203,730,800 


$146,954,260 
149,704.402 
163,990,797 
173,029.602 
173.207,587 
187,3.32,325 
208,062,109 
217, l'J5, 975 
221,060,724 
229,794,332 


$228,061,8711 


1887 


230, 393, 072 


]888 


243, 501. 104 


1889 


258. 789, 808 


1890 


254. 546. 329 


1891 


269, 307. 032 


1892 


291,635,251 


1893 


302.696 715 


1894 


807, 520, 090 


1895 


310, 530, 510 







The amount of banking capital in circulation is shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 



Year. 


Capital 

paid up per 

capita. 


Circnlation 
per capita. 


DepoBlto 
per capita. 


Disconnta 
per capita. 


LiabiUUea 
per capita. 


▲aaeta 
per capita. 


1871 


$10.30 
13.76 
12.56 


$5.75 
6. GO 
6.54 


$15.48 
21.81 
35.40 


$23.38 
27.04 
86.40 


$22.07 
29.40 
88.75 


$34.46 


1881 


46.38 


1891 


55.72 







The amount of reserve held by the chartered banks on December 31 
of each year since 188G was as follows: 

1886 $17,930,141 

1887 17,793,814 

1888 19,050,565 

1889 20,371,332 

1890 21,940,369 

1891 23,665,827 

1892 25,086,615 

1893 27,470,026 

1894 27,233,799 

Savings banks. — Post-office savings banks were established in 1868. 
On June 30, 1895, there were 731 offices and 120,628 depositors. The 
average amount to the credit of each account was $222.22. 

Government savings banks were also established in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Interest is allowed at the rate of 3^ 
per cent. 

There are also two special savings banks, one in Montreal and the 
other in Quebec. The chartered banks also have savings branches, 
but the amount on deposit in these branches are not separated from 
other dex)osits in the returns. 
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The following table gives the amonnt deposited with the Goyemment 
iu the two brauches ander Government coDtrol^ and the deposits in the 
special banks. 



Tear ended June 80— 


Poat-offloe 
Mvinn 
tanks. 


Other Gov- 
emment sav- 
ings iNULkB. 


Special sav- 
logs baakJL 


ToiaL 


1868 


$204,589 
8,207.052 
2,754.484 
13, 245, 553 
15,090.540 
17,159.372 
19, 407, 750 
20,689.033 
23,011,423 
21,990,653 
21,7:^,618 
22,298.402 
24. 153, 194 
25. 257, 8f 8 
26,806.542 


$1,488,210 
2,058,170 
5,742,520 
15, 071. 983 
17.888,536 
20,014,442 
21, 334, 525 
20,682,025 
19,994,934 
19. 021. 812 
17,661,378 
17.2:n,146 
17,696,464 
17,778,144 
17.644,956 


$3,869,790 
6,786,662 
5.631,172 
8,851,142 
0,191,895 
9, 177, 132 
10,002,143 
10, 475, 202 
10.761.061 
10, 9(i8, t)87 
10, 982, 2»2 
12, 2.16, 100 
12. 823, 836 
12, 019, 578 
13,128,488 


$5,057,607 
12,933,884 
14 128 186 


1873 


1878 


1884 


88,068,697 
42,170,071 
46, 350, 946 
50, 924. 418 
51,846,350 
63,717,419 
51,021 458 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889a .— 


1890 


1891 


50.382.258 
51, 765, 048 


1892 


1893 


54,87a 404 


1894 


55, 955, 599 
57,578,981 


1805 





a Kate of intoreet on deposits in post-offloe and other Qoveniment savings banks rednoed from 4 to 
34 per cent. 

ZV.— CHANGES IN THB STBTBM. 

In the early days, all sorts of coin were current in British North 
America. 

The first step taken in Canada for the revision of the currency was 
in 1795, when, to remedy the evils resulting from the coined money in 
circnlation being reduced in weight, debased in value, and composed 
of every variety of pieces peculiar to all countries trading with this 
continent, an act was passed fixing a standard of value founded upon 
the average intrinsic worth of the gold and silver coins of Great 
Britain, Portugal, Spain, and the United States. Some assistance 
was given by this measure, but the increasing business of the country 
demanded improved facilities for exchange. 

Canadian, more frequently called Halifi&x, currency was established 
by an ordinance which changed the monetary nomenclature from 
French to English, adopting as the money unit the shilling, equal in 
value to the old French livre. The denominations were dollars, pounds, 
shillings, and pence, 20 shillings being equal to $5, the dollar being 
originally the Spanish pillar dollar coined before 1772, and containing 
385 grains fine silver. 

From July, 1812, to near the close of 1815, the people of Canada 
used a currency composed for the most part of promissory legal-tender 
"army bills," issued by the Government, as a financial aid in the war 
with the United States. 

Various subsequent acts by the provincial legislatures established a 
valuation to the coin current in British North America. 

Finally, in 1858, the Province of Canada adopted dollars and cents, 
pounds, shillings, and pence as the only moneys of account. 

In 1871, the Federal Parliament passed the act (chap. 4, acts of 1871) 
respecting the currency which gave the provinces of the Dominion a 
uniform currency. Under this and other acts, as heretofore stated, 
there are seven different kinds of money in circulation. 

Oold and silver coins. — For description of gold and silver coins in 
circulation, see standard of gold value, at the beginning of this report. 

Paper currency. — In 18GG, the Province of Canada issued notes to the 
amount of $8,000,000, $3,000,000 of wluch were to be used to replace 
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notes of banks sarrendering their power of issue.^ It was provided 
that 20 per ceut of the notes issued should be covered by specie 
reserve and the remainder by provincial government debentures. 

On the formation of the Dominion, the issue of $8,000,000 was con- 
tinued, any amount in excess of $5,000,000 to be covered by 25 per cent 
in specie, or in specie and Canadian securities guaranteed by the Impe- 
rial Government. For the remainder, the security provided was 
unguaranteed bonds issued by authority of Parliament. 

In 1870, the issue was fixed at $9,000,000, with a 20 per cent specie 
reserve, any excess over the nine millions to be fully covered by specie. 

In 1872, in consequence of the growing demand for paper currency, 
the issues in excess of $9,000,u00 were required to be covered by specie 
only to the extent of 35 per cent. 

In 1875, 50 per cent specie reserve was required for $3,000,000 over 
the $9,000,000, and for any excess over the $12,000,000 a full cover of 
specie. 

In 1880, the law authorized the issue of $20,000,000 to be covered by 
at least 15 per cent in gold, 10 per cent addition either in gold or in 
Dominion securities guaranteed by the Imperial Government, and the 
remainder in unguaranteed Dominion bonds, any excess over the 
$20,000,000 to be covered with gold. 

In 1894, an act was passed providing that the issue might exceed 
$25,000,000, This act, however, did not provide for any additional 
security, and was therefore replaced by chapter 16, acts of 1895, which 
I)rovides that Dominion not^ may be issued in excess of the sum of 
$20,000,000, provided that the minister of finance, in addition to any 
amount required to be held by him in gold under the act of 1880, holds 
gold snfftcient to cover fully any excess over the $20,000,000. 

These notes are full legal tender, redeemable in specie on demand, 
and are of the following denominations: $1, $2, $4, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000. The reserve held for the redemption of these 
Dominion notes on December 31, 1895, was as follows: 

Specie $10,650,702 

Guaranteed sterliDg debentures 1,946,667 

Unguaranteed debentures 17,250,000 

Total 28,847,369 

It will be noted that the amount of specie and guaranteed debentures 
in excess of the legal requirement was $5,183,368, and $2,250,000 in 
unguaranteed debentures. 

The oflQcers charged with the distribution of specie and Dominion 
notes to the several banks are: The comptroller of the currency, and 
an assistant receiver- general located in each of the following cities: 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax; St. John, New Brunswick; Victoria, British 
Columbia; Charlottetown, and Winnipeg. 

The average monthly circulation of Dominion notes since 1890 was 
as follows: 

1890 $15,501,360 

1891 16,374,460 

1892 17,407,440 

1893 18,966,100 

1894 20,749,200 

1895 21,397,750 

^ The banks were offered 5 per cent on their circulation and one-half the estimated 
cost of their nnissned notes as indacements to surrender their power of issue. The 
Bauk of Montreal was the only one which agreed to do so. In consequence, the act 
was repealed In 1870. 
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Under antbority of the act of 1868, the Government issued notes for 
25 cents in 1870, the chief object of which was to provide the country 
with fractional currency and thus relieve the strain consequent upon 
the removal from circulation of United States silver. The amount of 
fractional currency required was: In August, 1870, $462,000; in Octo- 
ber, 1870, 9482,000; and in December, 1870, $450,000. 

By July 31, 1888, the amount had dropped to $157,472. On July 31, 
1896, it had increased to $288,697. 

Chartered banks. — The present banking system of Canada, with slight 
amendments, has existed since 1871. The principal provisions of the 
banking act are: 

1. No bank can commence business until a certificate of the treasury 
board' has been obtained, showing that at least $500,000 capital has 
been bona fide subscribed and $250,000 paid. 

2. No dividends or bonus exceeding 8 per cent per annum shall be 
paid unless it has, after deducting all bad and doubtful debts, a reserve 
fund equal to 30 per cent of its paid-up capital. 

3. Every bank must hold not less than 40 per cent of its cash reserve 
in Dominion notes. 

4. Ko bank shall issue notes of less than $5. 

5. The amount of notes of any bank in circulation shall not at any 
time exceed the amount of its unimpaired capital. 

6. Every bank shall pay to the minister of finance a sum equal to 5 
per cent on the average amount of its notes in circulation, to form a 
fund called "the bank circulation redemption fund," to be used when 
necessary for the payment of notes and interest of any suspended 
bank. Payments from this fund are made without regard to the 
amount contributed. 

It is generally conceded that the banking system of Canada meets 
the requirements of business, the circulation expanding whenever nec- 
essary to meet special demands; and as each bank has branches located 
in different parts of the country, it is thus enabled to place its surplus 
funds where needed. 

v.— CURRBNCT AND WAGES. 

In the census taken in 1891, the average wages paid in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries are shown. These industries were classified 
as follows : 

(1) Indastries having an annual ontput of $25,000 and more: 

Wages per employee, 1881 $296.20 

Wages per employee, 1891 346.60 

Increase in ten years 50.40 

Percentage increase 18.3 

(2) Indastries having an annual output exceeding $500 and less than $25,000: 

Wages per employee, 1881 216.68 

Wages per employee, 1891 244.24 

Increase in ten years 27.56 

Percentage increase 12. 07 

1 The treasury board consists of tlie minister of finance and any five ministers 
appointed firom time to time by the governor-general in counoiL 
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VI.— PRICES. 



The following table shows the wholesale prices prevailing at Montreal 
in 1886 and 1894, most of the articles being imported: 

[This table is giyen as transmitted by the consal-general. It will be noted that in some articles the 
quantities for which prices are quoted are not given.] 



Articlea. 



Boota. 

Split Balmorals, men's pair. 

Butt' lialiiionilM, men's pair. 

Split l)Oot«, men's pair. 

Kip lK)otA, men's pair. 

Calf iMMits, men's puir . 

Split Balmorals, women's pair. 

But!' Balmorals, women's pair. 

Split Balmorals. minHea' pair. 

Buff Balmorals, miHHes' pair. 

Split Balmorals, child's pair. 

Buff Balmorals, child's pair. 

Canned goods. 

Lobsters 

Sardines 

Hackerel 

Salmon 

Clams 

Oysters , 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Do 

Bartl ett pears 

Strawberries 

Kaspberries 

Blueberries 

Greengages 

Koast ch icken 

Roast turtle 

Corn beef 

Finnan baddies case of 50. 

Koast beef 

Drugs and ehrmicals. 

Acid, carbolic cryst medi lb. 

Aloes, cape lb. 

Alum 100 lbs 

Borax lb, 

Camphor, Eng. ref lb . 

Camphor, Kef. rings lb. 

Citric acid lb 

Copperas 100 I bs . 

Cream tartar lb . 

EnHom salts 100 lbs. 

Glycerin lb. 

Glim arable lb. 

Gum tragacanth lb. 

Mor]>hia oz. 

Opium lb. 

Oxalic acid lb. 

PhosphnruH lb , 

Pot/ish, bichromate lb, 

Potash, iodide lb. 

Quinine oz, 

Strvclmine oz , 

Tartaric acid lb 

Bleaching powder 100 lbs. 

Blue vitriol 100 lbs, 

BrimsUiue 100 lbs. 

Caustic soda 100 lbs. 

Sodaosh loO lbs. 

Soda, bicarbonate 100 lbs, 

Salsoda 100 lbs. 

Dyestuft. 

Archil con lb. 

Cutch lb. 

Logwood : 

Extract lb 

Chips 



Avrrajio. 
1889. 1894. 



$1.45 
2.38 
1.88 
2.88 
8.50 

.03 
M3 

.83 
L03 

.58 

.70 



6.88 
10.45 
.82 
1.49 
1.45 
1.45 
1.54 
2.25 
3.30 
2.08 
1.91 
1.78 
1.00 
2.33 
2.60 
2.75 
2 75 
5.25 
1.95 



.48 

.16 

1.83 

.10 

.42 

.84 

.86 

LOl 

.35 

L36 

.17 

.76 

.78 

L67 

8.66 

.12 

.81 

.08 

8.82 

.87 

1.20 

.60 

2.13 

5.63 

2.46 

2.10 

1.65 

2.43 

L02 



.28 
.08 



.08 
2.37 



Articles. 



$L10 

L57 

L66 

2.37 

3.32 

.82 

LOO 

.74 

.81 

.55 

.57 



6.40 . 
8.85 I 
1.00 I 
L20 
2.00 
L40 

.86 
2.08 
2.94 
L72 
1.00 
L95 

.92 
L65 
2.33 
2.73 
2.75 
4.96 
2.65 



.86 
.14 

L90 
.08 
.69 
.65 
.53 
.88 
.25 

L62 
.18 



L75 

4.40 

.10 

.70 

.12 

8.82 

.39 

.95 

.38 

2.70 

4.85 

2.00 

2.32 

1.75 

2.40 



.28 



.12 
2.23 



i>y e#/«/*— Contin ued. 

Indigo: 

Bengal lb. 

Macfras lb. 

Gambier lb. 

Matldor lb. 

Snmac ton. 

Fish. 
Herrings ; 

Labrador No. 1 bbl. 

Labrador No. 2 bbl. 

Cape Breton bbl. 

Mackerel No. 1 bbl. 

Cod: 

Green, large bbl. 

Green, No. 1 bbl. 

Dry quintal. 

Salmon : 

No.l bbl. 

No. 2 bbl. 

No.l tierces. 

No.2 tierces 

No.8 tierces. 

British Columbia bbl. 

Boneless fish bbl . 

Farm prodtieta. 
Butter: 

Creamery lb. 

Townships lb. 

Brockville and Morrisburg.. .lb. 

Cheese lb. 

Eggs dos. 

Bacon lb. 

Huns, city cured lb. 

Pork: 

Canadian short-cut bbl . 

Mess, western bbl. 

Lard lb. 

Potatoes bag. 

Orain. 

Oats bush. 

Barley bush. 

Peas bu.sh. 

Kye bush . 

Corn, in bond 

Flour. 

Winter wheat bbl . 

Manitoba, patent brands bbl. 

Straight roller bbl. 

Extra bbl. 

Superfine bbl. 

Manitoba, strong baker's bbl . 

Best brands bbl. 

Oatmeal bbl. 

Groeeries. 
Tea: 

Japan, common to medium lb. 

Japan, medium to fine lb. 

Japan, finest to choicest lb. 

YoungH vHon, common to good.lb. 
Young If vson, tine to finest. . .lb. 
Gunpowder, common to good.lb. 

Oolong lb. 

Contro, common lb. 

Congo, medium to good lb. 

Congo, tine to finest lb. 

Twaukay lb. 



Average-, 



1886. 1894. 



$L63 


$L63 


.85 


.85 


.06 


.05 


.13 


.13 


90.00 


72.65 


3.67 


5.29 


3.03 


4.76 


i.m 


5.21 


5.58 


6. 21 


4.86 


6.45 


4.23 


4.73 


3.07 


4.96 


14.04 


12.65 


11.63 


n.57 


19.02 


20.00 


16.01 


18.00 


13.46 


15.00 


11.88 


11.06 


4.50 


5.25 


.21 


.21 


.18 


.22 


.16 


.19 


.09 


.10 


.16 


.16 


.10 


.11 


.12 


.11 


13.95 


17.30 


13.33 


17.25 


.09 


.10 


.60 


.66 


.31 


.88 


.58 


.48 


.68 


.68 


.59 


.54 


.52 


.55 


4.10 


8.56 


4.43 


8.57 


8.82 


2.99 


3.56 


2.75 


3.25 


2.55 


4.59 


8.40 


3.96 


8.45 


4.10 


4.04 


.20 


.15 


.80 


.21 


.42 


.29 


.21 


.20 


.48 


.41 


.30 


.29 


.55 


.45 


.18 


.13 


.32 


.26 


.50 


.39 


.15 


.17 
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Tahle allowing the uhoUiale prioe$ prevailifig at Montreal in 1886 and 1894, e/c— Coiit*d. 



Articles. 



OrocerU* — Cont inued. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 



Coffre: 

Mocba 

Java 

Hanu^ibo 

Jamaica 

Rio 

Chicory 

Firia, lamps lb.. 

Grairalated lb.. 

Branded yellows lb.. 

Simp gal.. 

Molaaaea, Barbadoe gal.. 

Raisins : 

Loose Muscatel box.. 

Layers, London box . . 

Snltanas lb.. 

Valencia lb. 

Carranis lb.. 

Prunes lb.. 

Figs lb.. 

Sbelled almonds lb. . 

Soflrshell Tarragona lb. . 

Walnuts lb.. 

Walnuts, Grenoble lb.. 

Filberto lb.. 

Cassia lb.. 

Mace lb. 

CloTes lb.. 

Nutmegs lb.. 

Ginger: 

Jamaica, bleached lb.. 

Jamaica, unbleached lb.. 

AfHcan lb.. 

Pimento lb.. 

Pepper: 

Bfick lb.. 

Whits lb.. 

Mustard 4 lb. jars.. 

Do 1 lb. jars.. 

Rice* 

SUndard lOOlbs.. 

Pstna 100 lbs. 

Tapioca; 

Pesrl 100 lbs. 

Fbike 100 lbs. 

Gelatin 1 qt. pk. 

Tennicelli 2qt. pk. 

Macaroni lb. 

Macaroni, Italian lb. 

Starch: 

Canada laundry lb.. 

Silver f^loss lb., 

Benson s prepared com lb.. 

Canada, prepared com lb., 

Matches: 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Parlor 

Vinegar: 

Imp. Triple 

CoteD'or 

Crystal pickling . . . 

XtX 

XX 

Pnre malt gnl 

Cider X Knl. 

Cider XXX gal. 

Hardware. 

AntimoDT ll>- 

Tin: ^ 

Block L.JfeF 

Block straights 

^Strips 

Copper: 

p»«at 



.gaj. 

gH. 

.gal. 
•gal. 
.gal. 



Average. 



188a 



Articles. 



10.23 
.20 
.14 
.11 
.10 
.14 

.074 
.06 
.051 
.35 
.82 

2.50 

2.eo 

.08 
.08 
.06 
.04 
.06 
.2S» 
.15 
.08 
.13 
.08 
.10 
.77 
.21 
.62 

.21 
.14 
.12 
.06 

.18 
.31 
.72 
.24 



4.86 

5.34 

5.51 

L90 

.08 

.08 

.13 



.09 
.07 

2.62 
8.15 
1.08 

.41 
.35 
.28 

.no 

.25 
.45 
.20 
.30 



.10 

.23 
.24 
.25 

.13 
.19 



$0.28 



.20 
.19 
.11 

.05 
.04 

S* 
.32 

.30 

2.37 
2.29 
.06 
.05 
.04 
.06 
.06 
.26 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.08 
.07 
1.06 
.18 
.68 

.20 
.17 
.00 
.06 

.10 
.15 
.70 
.23 

3.56 

4.78 

5.12 
5.12 
1.00 
.06 
.06 
.11 

.04 
.06 
.07 
.07 

3.40 
3.60 
L72 

.41 
.35 
.28 
.30 
.25 
.54 
.•22 



Hardtca re— Con tinoed . 

Cut 11. n. 

Cut spikes 

Casing, box. flooring, shook, and to- 
bacco box nails 100 lbs. 

Finishing nails: 

3.inch 100 lbs. 

2^x3} inch 100lb.H. 

2x2iinch loolb«. 

U x IJlnch 1(H) H>8. 

l|-inoh 100 lbs. 

l-inch 100 lbs 

Clinch nails: 

3inch 100 llw.' 

24 X 2| inch loo lbs.. 

2x24 inch KMUbs.. 

14 X 1) inch IW lbs.. 

li-inch 100 lbs.. 

1-inch 100 lbs-., 

Sharp and flat pre^tAcd nails : 

3-iQch UK) lbs., 

24x3] inch 10«)lb«.. 

2x24 inch 100 lbs. 

14x :» inch lOO IWs.. 

14-inch 100 lbs.. 

l-inch 100 lbs.. 

Horseshoes 100 lbs.. 

Axes,S.S dot.. 

Galvanised iron, Moreland, No. 28. . , 
Pig iron : 

Siemens Ko. 1 ton.. 

Coltness ton.. 

Calder ton.. 

Langlon ton.. 

Snmmerlee ton.. 

Gartsherrie ton.. 

Cambroe ton.. 

Eglinton ton.. 

Bar iron : 

Ordinary crown 100 lbs.. 

Best refined 100 lbs.. 

Swedes lOU lbs.. 

Sheet iron 

itoiler plates 

Hoops and bunds 

Canada plates, Goog brands 

Steel: 

Cast 

Spring 

Tire 

Sleigh shoe 

Tin plates: 

LC.coke 

I. C. charcoal 

RnsHJan sheet iron lb.. 

Anchors loo U»h . 

Lion and Crown tin sheets 24g, 100 

lbs 

Lead: 

Pig; 100 lbs.. 

Sheet 100 lbs.. 

Shot 10(Hbs.. 

Pipe 100 lbs.. 

Zinc, sheet loulbs.. 

Barbed wire lOO lbs. . 

Plain twist, 2 and 3 wires. .100 lbs. , 

Hidet and tallow. 

Montreal green hides: 

No. 1 100 lbs.. 

No. 2 100 lbs.. 

No. 3 100 lbs.. 

SbeepMkins each.. 

Laniimkins each . . 

CalfHkius, uuinspeftwl lb.. 

Horse hidos each.. 

TaUow : 

Refined ■ 

Rough 



Average. 



1886. 1894, 



92.65 
2.65 

3.46 

3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.93 
4.68 
4.68 



7.20 



4.85 
5.20 
5. 50 
5.85 
C.85 
7.85 
3.33 
12.00 
6.87 

17.68 
17. 73 
17.65 
17. 4,'{ 
17.37 
17. ai 
16.84 
16.34 

1.65 
1.92 
4.13 
2.31 
2.63 
1. 9'_' 
2.46 

.Hi 
3.13 
2.80 
2.70 

3.75 

4.:i8 
.11 

5.13 

6.75 

3.82 
4. 35 
5.32 
5.02 
4.42 
6.25 
3.65 



8.24 

7.24 

6.24 

.94 

.50 

.10 

a. 43 

4.87 
2.00 



$1.03 
2.87 

2.80 

2,85 
3.00 
3.15 
3.35 
3.75 
4.25 



3.00 
3.15 
3.15 
3.35 
4.00 
4.50 



[I 



3.30 
3.50 
3.65 
3.85 
4.50 
5.00 
3.40 
7.89 
5.50 

1«.97 
19.56 
18.98 
19.06 
19.88 
18.42 
18.12 
18.31 

1.08 
2.19 
3.26 
2.26 
2.12 
2.32 
2.26 

.10 
2.91 
2.32 
2.28 

3.10 

3.74 

.10 

4.09 

6.12 



4.12 
5.65 
5.25 
4.96 
3.73 
8.63 



4.00 
3.09 
2.09 
.78 
.43 
.05 
1.10 

5.36 
2.50 
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Table ^hotcing the wholesale prices pi'evailing at Montreal in 1SS6 and 1894, etc. — Cont'd. 



ArtlolM. 



Average. 



1880. 1804. 



Articles. 



Average. 



1880. 1894. 



Leather, 

Ko. 1, B. A. sole lb, 

No. 2, B. A, sole lb 

Ko.1, ordinary sole lb 

Kg. 2. ordinary sole lb 

Zanzibar lb 

Slaughter Kg. 1 lb 

Harness lb 

Upper heavy lb 

Upper light lb 

Grained upper lb 

Scotch grain lb 

K^kins: 

xVenoh........... lb. 

English lb 

Canada kip lb. 

Hemlock: 

Calf lb 

Light. lb. 

French calf. lb. 

Splits: 

jLight and mediam lb. 

Heavy lb. 

Small lb. 

Leather board, Canada lb 

Enameled con foot . 

Pebbled grain lb 

B.o«lf.... lb 

Brash (cow) kid foot 

Buff 

Bassets: 

Light lb 

Heavy lb, 

No.2 lb 

Saddler's side. 

Imitation French calf lb. 

out, 

Codoil: 

Newfonndland gal 

Gaspe gal 

S.K. pale seal gal 

Cod liver oU gal 

Lard Gil: 

Bxtra gal 

No.l gal 

Linseed : 

Raw gal 

Boiled gal 

Olive: 

Pare gal 

Machinery gal 

Bxtra,quartH case 

Extra, pints case 

i pints case 

Spirits turpentine gal 

Goal oa. 

Car lots in store gal 

Broken lots gal 

American : 

In car lots gal 

In 10 barrels gal 

In 6 barrels gal 

In single barrels gal. 

Glass, 
United: 

00 to 25 inches 60 ft 

96 to 40 inches 60 ft 

41 to 50 inches 100 ft 

51 to eo inches 100 ft. 

Paints. 
White lead: 

Pure 100 lbs. 

No.l 100 lbs. 

No.2 100 lbs. 



$0.25 
.22 
.23 
.21 
.20 
.26 
.29 
.35 
.37 
.36 
.40 

.85 
.70 
.65 

.75 

.60 

1.22 



.24 
.20 
.10 
.16 
.14 
.13 
.14 
.16 



.33 

.23 

8.25 

.80 



.56 
.54 
.54 



.67 
.69 

.60 
.63 

1.15 
1.05 
3.13 
2.50 
2.85 
.58 



.17 
.19i 

.23 
.21 
.24 
.25 



1.64 
1.74 



4.24 



6.06 
5.22 
4.63 



$0.20 
.17 
.18 
.16 
.13 
.20 
.28 
.21 
.26 
.25 
.32 

.67 
.60 
.85 

.50 

.42 

1.22 

.15 
.13 
.12 
.08 
.16 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.12 

.37 



8.60 
.70 



.40 
.89 
.45 
.82 

.78 
.64 

.67 
.60 

.97 
1.02 
3.33 
2.45 
3.15 

.47 



.11 
.12i 

.16 
.16 
.16 
.161 



1.28 
1.38 
8.04 
8.21 



5.25 
4.63 
4.87 



Paints— Continued . 

White lead— Continued. 

No.3 100 lbs. 

Dry 100 lbs. 

Red lead 100 lbs. 

Venetian red, English 100 lbs. 

Yellow ocher, French 100 lbs . 

Whiting: 

London washed 100 lbs. 

Paris washed 100 llm. 

Portland cement bbl. 

Firebricks 1,000. 

Glue. 

Domestic broken sheet lb . 

French, in casks lb. 

French, in barrels lb. 

American white ..lb. 

Salt, 
Liverpool : 

Elevens 

Twelves 

Canadian small bags. 

Do quarters. 

Factory filled 

Rice's pure dairy per bag. 

Do quarters. 

Tobaeco, 

Black chewing: 

No. 1 caddies ...lb. 

No. 1 boxes lb. 

Bright, chewing lb. 

Bright, smoking lb. 

Solace 120 lb. 

Wines^ liquors^ ete. 

Ale, Bass's : 

Quarts dos. 

Pints dos 

Oanadian epiritt. 

Alcohol, 650.P gal. 

Spirits, 50O.P gal. 

Bye whisky gal. 

Ports: 

T. G. Sandeman & Co 

Tarragona 

Sherry, I'eiuartin 

Clareta, good brands 

Cham^iagne, Pommery 

Brandies: 

Henossey*s gal . 

Do ca«e. 

MarteVR caao. 

Scotch whiskies case. 

Irish whiskies : 

Hoc case . 

Dunnyille case. 

Holland gin : 

Bed case case. 

Green case. 

Wool. 

Fleece lb. 

Pulled: 

UnAMsorted lb. 

Black lb. 

Extras lb. 

Natal lb. 

Cape lb . 

Australian lb. 



$4.13 
5.06 
4.22 
163 
2.01 


$3.88 
5.50 
4.14 
L63 
2.12 


.60 

1.19 

2.87 

25.43 


.65 

1.05 

2.17 

18.63 


.13 
.12 
.13 
.21 


.12 
.11 
.13 
.19 


.51 

.48 
2.91 

.36 
L17 
2.00 

.50 


.62 

.42 
2.43 

.30 
1.03 
2.00 

.52 


.40 
.37 
.46 
.58 
.40 


.49 
.48 
.66 
.65 
.60 


2.43 
L88 


2.52 
1.60 


3.15 
.90 
1.61 


3.86 
1.04 
L69 


4.68 
1.23 
3.98 
12.75 
30.00 


4.20 
1.30 
3.75 
16.50 
32.00 


6.12 
12,00 
12.00 

8.50 


7.25 
12.00 
11.99 
10.00 


9.00 
7.50 


9.75 
7.63 


8.81 
4.72 


10.97 
5.72 


.21 


.18 


.24 
.21 
.27 
.17 
.15 
.19 


.20 
.16 
.23 
.16 
.16 
.16 
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Average pricfs in 188$ and 1895 of artiolea produced {n Canada and exported. 



ArtidM. 



1896. 



Articles 



1883. 



1895. 



JfiiMralff. 

Coal ton. 

Gyptfinii ..•••••••••-. ...ton. 

Ore: 

Copper • ton. 

Iron ton. 

Silrer ton. 

PhoBphate -. ton. 

FiOurUe, 

Huekorml bbl. 

Herring: 

Treeh lb. 

Pickled bbl. 

Smoked lb., 

Lobsters: 

Freeh-.: bbl. 

Canned lb. 

Salmon: 

yrtnh. ......... .........lb. 

Canned lb. 

Pickled bbl. 

Fiahoil,cod gal.. 

Fort$t8. 

Aabea, pot *nd pearl bbl . , 

Bark for tanning oord. 

Firewood cord., 

Kne Hfeet. 

Spruce M feet. 

Deals sh.h. 

Lath, palin£8,and pickets . M . . 
Planks anoboards, joists and 

scantlings M frat. 

Staves and headings M . 

Shingles M. 

Sleepers and R. R. ties . each . 

StsTs holts cord., 

Shooka each.. 



$2.62 
.98 


$3.23 
.98 


84.18 

3.09 

142.00 

20.91 


129.80 
9.11 

156.47 
9.26 


7.71 


9.51 


.0191 
4.08 
.02 


.0034 
8.06 
.0204 


6.14 
.0912 


7.50 
.1488 


.1430 
.1068 
13.63 
.5365 


.0939 
.0979 
12.18 
.2803 


84.86 
4.94 
2.36 


27.80 
4.64 
1.91 


6.60 

4.93 

32.54 

1.46 


8.77 

8.63 

28.24 

1.87 


12 56 
6.57 
2.82 

.2607 
8.17 

.5076 


11.00 
4.92 
1.90 

.1478 
2.68 

.0653 



Jtore^te— Cent i nued . 

Timber, square: 

Ash ton. 

Birch ton. 

Elm ton. 

Oak ton. 

Pine, white ..: ton. 

Red pine ton. 

AgrieuUure. 

Horses each. 

Cattle each. 

Sheep each. 

Butter lb. 

Cheese lb. 

Eggs doz. 

Bacon lb 

Meats, canned lb. 

Wool lb. 

Bran owt. 

Flax owt. 

Apples bbl. 

Barley bush. 

Beans bush. 

Oats bnsh< 

Pease bush. 

Rye biifih. 

wheat bu8h. 

Flour, wheat bbl. 

Oatntoal bbl. 

Hay ton. 

Mall bush. 

Potatoes bush. 

Marmfaetures. 

Organs each. 

Oil cake cwt. 

Ships ton. 

Ale and beer gals. 

Pianos each . 

Sewing machines each . 



112.85 


$n.85 


7.66 


7.50 


12.13 


12.99 


20.42 


22.03 


13.33 


14.77 


8.64 


9.46 


125.46 


89.03 


58.70 


75.91 


4.50 


5.57 


.2102 


.1911 


.1112 


.0076 


.1678 


.1243 


.1169 


.0945 


.1017 


.0921 


.2030 


.1921 


.8878 


.7324 


9.30 


9.08 


.0316 


.0213 


.7137 


.4219 


1.49 


L21 


.45 


.8457 


.9241 


.7661 


.6804 


.5243 


LOO 


.61 


5.14 


8.76 


4.19 


8.44 


9.62 


7.73 


.ft>47 


.6982 


.4325 


.8824 


87.95 


60.22 


2.45 


1.20 


21.20 


10.42 


.41 


.46 


282.00 


222.97 


7.65 


21.38 



EFFECT OP TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

Canada adopted the policy of protection in 1878, and the tariff then 
adopted, with 8lip:ht modifications, is still in force. The effect of its 
adoption is conceded to have been increased prices of articles taxed, 
which are not prodaced in the country, or in quantities sufficient to 
meet the demand, notably, coal oil, pork, pig iron, etc. The manufac- 
ture of certain staples, such as cotton and woolen goods and farming 
implements, has certainly been stimulated. It is claimed, on the other 
hand, that certain industries have been injuriously affected. Ref- 
erence to the report of exports show that they consist largely of the 
prodncts of the mines, fisheries, forests, and agriculture. The value 
of manufactures exported aggregate only $7,480,930 in 1895, when 
the total value of the exports was $113,038,803. The home market 
being limited to supplying the requirements of 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
the manufacture of specialties or goods of a high grade has not been 
carried on extensively. 

As it is impossible to secure any reliable data as to wages or prices 
prior to 1878, the effect of the protective tariff in force is largely a 
matter of conjecture. 

I wish to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. George Johnston, 
Dominion statistician, for valuable assistance in the preparation of 
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this report. The statistical data herein have been largely obtained from 
the Canadian Statistical Yearbook, prepared under his direction, and 
he has also kindly furnished valuable data not contained in the Year- 
book. 

John B. Biley, 

Consul- OenerdL 
Ottawa, September i, 1896. 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 

[Extract from the Commerci*! B«laUoni Report of Consul Whidden, of St Stepbeni, Septemlier IR, 1898.] 

Currency. — There have been no chanpjes in currency in this district. 
The rate of exchange on New York and Boston is one-eighth of 1 per 
cent. Other foreign exchanges conform to the New York quotations. 

It appears by the Canadian Bank Statement for the month ending 
July 31, 189(), that duriug the month the average amount of specie held 
was $8,085,731; average amount of Dominion notes held, $14,369,939; 
greatest amount of notes in circulation, $31,172,491. 

Statistics as to the actual amount of currency of all kinds in circu- 
lation have not been procurable. 

BATES OF WAGES. 

Farctories. — Candy makers, skilled, $10 to $20 per week; helpers, $3 
to $G per week ; females, $2 to $4 per week. 

Cotton factories.^ — Males average $1.30 per day, females average 70 
cents per day. 

Ladrigans and moccmhis, — Males, $7.50 to $12 per week; average, $9; 
females, $2.50 to $6 per week; average, $3. 

Molding and planing mills, — Superintendent, $2.50 per day; carpen- 
ters, $1.50; day laborers, $1; edgers, $1.25; engineers, $2.50; matchers, 
$1.25; molders, $1.65; sawyers, $2; truckmen, $1.50; turners, $2. 

Sawmills, — Mill men, $1 to $1.35 per day; average, $1.25. 

Soap makers, — Superintendent, $1,200 per year; commercial travel- 
ers, $750 to $1,200; bookkeeper, $800; bookkeepers assistant, $450; 
skilled workers, males, per week, $10.50 to $12; skilled workers, females, 
per day, 75 cents to $1; ordinary workers, men, per day, $1.50. 

Edge tools. — Workmen, per day, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Furniture. — Bench hands, $10 per week; finishers, $9 to $14; machine 
hands, $7.50 to $9; upholsterers, $9; bookkeeper, $12; clerks, $6 to $7; 
teamster, $9. 

Railway employees. — ^Baggage master, $1.50 per day; conductors, 
$2.50; engineers, $3; brakemen, $1.50; firemen, $1.75; freight hand- 
lers, $1.25; station agents, 80 cents to $3; switchmen, $2. 

Miscellaneous. — Bookkeepers, $500 to $1,200 per year; clerks, males, 
$500 to $600 ; clerks, females, average, $4 per week ; laborers, $1 to $1.25 
per day; tailors, $10 to $15 per week, average, $12; tailoresses, $4 to $9 
per week, average, $7. 

[Extract f^m Commercial Relations Beport of Conflnl Derby, St. John, New Bmnswiokf September 

11,1896.] 

Wages. — Though somewhat lower, wages do not materially differ 
from those of corresponding pursuits in New England. 



* Average number of employ eee when ruuning full time, 700; ages from 12 years up. 
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It 18 difficult to tabnlate the wages of labor, of which the value 
depends npon the skill of the workman, bat the following table will 
afiord a basis for a fair judgment: 



CIam. 



Hlgheat 



Lowest 



Day laborers, per d*7 

liechanice, per day 

Factory operattveA, per day ... 
Liiinb«n* operatWee, per day . . . 

Painters, per day 

Maeona, per dav 

Limekilns employees, per day . 

Domestics, per month 

Bailroad employees, per month 
Clerks, bookkeepers, per year. .. 



$1.40 


$1.00 


2.00 


1.25 


1.60 


1.00 


2.26 


LOO 


2.50 


2.00 


3.00 


2.00 


L75 


L30 


10.00 


0.00 


00.00 


35.00 


1,000.00 


400.00 



MANITOBA. 

[Extract from Commercial Belations Report of Consul Duflie, Wionipog, September 25, 1896.] 

Exchange at this date on l^ew York, fifteen days after sight; is 1 per 
cent. 

BATES OF WAGES. 

The existing rate of wages for iaborersis 17^ cents per hour; domes- 
tic servants, from $S to $15 per month; mechanics, 40 cents per hour; 
factory operatives, 30 cents per hour; clerks in stores, from $25 to $35 
per month; bookkeepers, from $50 to $75 per month; railway em- 
ployees, from $1 to $1.75 per day, and other salaried employees from 
$25 to $100 per month. 

PBICES OF COMMODITIES. 

This country produces wheat, oats, barley, furs, fish, hides, and wool. 
The prices of these commodities are now Momewhat depressed, in sym- 
pathy with prices in the United States and Europe. 

The winters here are long and severe, and this being a prairie country, 
imported fuel is of course largely consumed. Hard coal from Pennsyl- 
. vauia costs $10 per ton. Much of this is used for all heating purposes. 
Fruit and vegetables are largely imported from the States. Small 
grain being largely produced here, breadstulfs are plentiful; so also is 
beef and pork and mutton, all of good quality, costing about the same 
as do similar articles in the United States. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

PExtract ftom Commercial Belations Keport of Conanl Roberts, of Victoria, British Columbia, 

September 18, 1606.] 

This 18 not an agricultural country, and, with the exception of a small 
quantity of oats and grass, the home supply of agricultural products is 
very limited. For their food supply, consumers depend chiefly upon 
importations, and look principally to the United States to furnish 
them ; in fact, the great bulk of importations from the United States 
to this province consists of food products. Nor is this a manufacturing 
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district. Tlie supply of Dearly all mannfacturcd goods is furnished by 
importatiODS, chiefly from eastern Canada and Great Britain. 

The chief resources of the province, as is well known, are its mines, 
fisheries, and timber, and in these it may be confidently stated that it 
is unsurpassed. The total value of imports to the province, according^ 
to the last trade report for the fiscal year, amounted to $4,336,022. Of 
this amount $2,337,542 were from the United States. The importations 
from the United States consisted chiefly of food supplies and raw prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

BATES OF WAGES. 

The wages paid in the various trades and occupations in British 
Columbia are high, although the supply of labor, with the exception of 
domestic servants, is greater than the demand. The following is a par- 
tial list: 

Domestic serrants per month. . $8. 00 to $20. 00 

Laborers per day.. 1.25 to 2.00 

Bricklayers do 4.00 

Stonecatters do 4. 50 

Stone masons do ... . 4. 50 

Phwterers do.... 4.00 

Carpenters do 3. 00 to 3.25 

Ship carpenters do 4. 50 

Mechanics do 3. 00 to 3.25 

Miners^ do.... 3. 00 to 4.00 

Railway employees : 

Conductors per month . . 80. 00 to 90. 00 

Engineers do 100.00 

Brakemen do 60,00 

Section men per day.. 1.40 

Clerks in stores : 

Clerks per month.. 40. 00 to 75.00 

Bookkeepers do.... 75. 00 to 150. 00 



BELGIUM. 



In compliance with instructions contained in yonr circular letter of 
July 25, 1896, I have the honor to report to the Department upon the 
currency of Belgium: 

n.— STANDARD OF VALUB. 

In Belgium the standard of value is what is generally known as the 
double standard. According to an agreement entered into by Belgium 
with France, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, and which is known as the 
Latin Union, the circulation of gold and silver coin is maintained at a 
parity, the ratio between gold and full legal-tender silver (5-franc pieces) 
being 1 to 15^ and between gold and limited-tender silver (50 centimes, 
1 and 2 franc pieces) 1 to 14.38. 

Gold coin and silver 5-franc pieces must contain 0.900 pure metal per 
gram, or 13.888 grains. Fractional silver money must contain 0.835 pure 
metal per gram, or 12.885 grains. 

^ OTerground work is done by Chinese at $1.12^ per day. 
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n^AMOXTlVT OF CIRCnLATIOH. 

As Belgiam is boand to fonr other conntriets bv a monetary conven- 
tion which provides for the legal cirenlatiou of the coin of each of the 
contracting parties in the different countries forming the Latin Union, 
it is not possible to determine the amount of currency circulating 
among its people. 

From an inquiry made in 1880 it results that the proportion between 
gold and silver of the deposits made in the National Bank during that 
year was as follows: Sixty-six per cent gold, 34 per cent silver. 

The stock of silver coin (in 5-franc pieces) in circulation was esti- 
mated at that time at 275,000,000 francs ($53,075,000)— no figures were 
obtained for gold. 

No statistics on this subject have since that time been compiled. The 
above-mentioned proportion does not apply to 1895. 

The governor of the National Bank believes he can afiBrm with cer- 
tainty that since 1880 the proportion has been considerably altered 
and that the deposits in silver are much more considerable in amount 
than are those in gold. He estimated these deposits at 75 per cent sil- 
ver and 25 per cent gold at the present time. He believes that the 
monetary stock of Belgium, gold and silver, has been considerably 
reduced during the last few years. The principal reason for this has 
been the exportation of coin to France on account of the habitually 
favorable state of the exchange on that country. 

Pai)er money is issued directly by the National Bank, the only bank 
of issue in tbe country. The notes of the National Bank in circulation 
on the 31st day of December, 1895, amounted to 470,502,020 francs 
($91,964,890). The circulation of paper money is not permitted in excess 
of three times the amount of coin reserfre of the National Bank, unless 
approved by the minister of finance. Bank notes are guaranteed by 
available assets of the National Bank and are redeemable in metallic 
money of both standards; they are generally paid off in silver coin 
(5-franc pieces). 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATIOH. 

As will be seen from the above statement, it is impossible to give any 
exact figures as to the amount of money in circulation in Belgium per 
capita. 

IV.— CHANGBB IN THE 878TEM. 

Soon after the time that Belgium became an independent State the 
monetary system of the country became bimetallic. The law organiz- 
ing bimetallism dates from 1832 and reproduces the essential provisions 
of the French law of that year. It was abrogated in 1850 in favor of 
monometallism (silver) and the double standard was reintroduced by 
the law of June 4, 1861. Under this law gold and silver were freely 
admitted for coinage at the mint, and once coined they became full 
legal tender. 

Some time before 1873 this system underwent an important change. 
The silver pieces of 60 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs ceased to be legal 
tender, and their use became limited to that of fractional money only. 
Each of the contracting parties of the Latin Union reserves the right to 
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coin its fractional silver money, and the standard of this currency is 
fixed at 0.835 pure metal, its legal-tender power being limited to debts 
not exceeding 50 francs. 

This change did not affect the 5-franc pieces, which kept their charac- 
ter of full legal tender, and the coinage of which was provisionally 
suspended. 



v.— CURRENCnr AND WAOE8. 

Times of depression have occurred in Belgium as in all other 
countries. 

Mr. Alphonse AUard, an economist of repute, and who favors the the- 
ory of unlimited circulation of silver as full legal tender, says that since 
1873 there has taken place in Belgium a general decline in prices, and 
that this decline is due to the scarcity of money in circulation. He 
affirms that the average decline in the prices of manufactured products 
amounts to about 50 per cent. 

The partisans of gold monometallism claim, however, that progress 
in manufactures, in improved transport, inventions, and banking have 
caused a species of economic revolution which has created these 
conditions. 

It is extremely difficult to state with absolute accuracy the amount 
of the daily wages paid the laborers of Belgian industries, not only 
because these laborers are generally paid by the hour — their wages, 
therefore, depending upon the number of hours' work per day — but also 
because the wages vary with the great industrial centers of the country. 

The statistics that I have been able to collect for the year 1895 show 
that the monthly wages of the workmen employed in the principal Bel- 
gian industries may be summarized as follows: 

Francs. 

Glass and oeramio induBtries 197. 36 =$38. 09 

Minor mechanioal material 175.08-- 33.79 

Art industry 164. «5= 31.78 

Linen, cotton, hemp, and jute weaving 161.92= 31.25 

Building industry 157.40= 30.38 

Mining and related industries 152.24= 29.38 

Chemical industries 151.24= 29.19 

Linen, cotton, hemp, and jute spinning 149.35= 28.82 

Metallurgical industry 149.13= 28.78 

Alimentary industries 142.58= 27.52 

Quarry industry .- 140.25= 27.07 

Clothing accessories industries 139.14= 26.85 

Woolen industry 136.50= 26.34 

Heavy mechanical material 131.67= 25.41 

Clothing industry 120.17= 23.19 

Furniture and building accessories industries 118. 39 = 22, 85 

These rates were practically the same in 1886, Since that date wages 
have not undergone any sensible variation. 

Agricultural laborers were then paid as they are now, a daily wage of 
2.10 francs, or 40J cents, exclusive of board, and of 1.21 francs, or 23 
cents, including board. 

For some time, and especially since the beginning of the enormous 
progress made in Belgium by the Socialistic party, municipal adminis- 
trations have been induced to stipulate in their contracts a minimum 
wage for the employment of skilled and unskilled laborers. 

The city of Ghent has just established the following schedule of 
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wages to be paid per Lour to laborers employed Id the execution of its 
COD tracts, viz: 

Francs. 

Joiners 0.37 =$0,071 

CaTpenters 37= .071 

Masons 34= .06i 

Mason's apprentice 26 = .05 

Plasterers 38= .073 

PlaHterer's apprentice 26 = .05 

Pavers 47= .09 

Slate roofers 34= .06^ 

Slate roofer's apprentice 26 = .05 

Stonecutters 38= .073 

Glaziers 37= .071 

House painters 32 = . 061 

Plumbers 34= .06i 

Stove founders 34= .06^ 

Typographers 40= .077 

Printers 40= .077 

It is more than probable that the precedent established by the city 
of Ghent will be followed by all the other important towns and cities oi 
the country. 

In fact, the Government has been called upon to pronounce itself 
upon this question. A bill to require the insertion in aU contracts 
entered into by the State with private individuals or corporations of a 
minimum wage to be paid to the laborers employed in the execution 
of these public works was introduced in the House of Representatives 
in the course of the last parliamentary session. Notwithstanding the 
strong opposition made by the Governinetit to this measure, the bill 
was voted by the House, but it was defeated in the Senate under the 
pretext that it had been introduced irregularly. Nevertheless, the 
Government was forced to promise to examine the question with the 
greatest consideration and to introduce during the next session of Par- 
Uament a bOI definitely resolving this question. 

VL— PRICES. 

The following, taken from the general statement of Belgian trade 
with foreign countries, "Tableau g^n^ral du Commerce de la Belgique 
avec les pays ^trangers,'^ are prices, at the present time, of products 
imported and exported as well as of products consumed in the coun- 
try, viz: 

(a) AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 

Fran 08. 

Wheat per 100 kilos 1.. 13.00= $2.50 

Rye do.... 11.00= 2.12 

Barley do.... 14.00= 2.70 

Corn do.... 15.00= 2.90 

Gate do.... 15.00= 2.90 

Malt do..,. 23.00= 4.44 

Peas do..-. 19.00= 3.67 

Potatoes do.... 6.00= 1.16 

E^gg per dozen.. .84:= ,16 

Milk per liter.. .18= .03 

Butter per kilo.. 3.00= .60 

Veai: do 93= 18 

Beef do 83= .16 

Motion per head.. 34.50= 6.66 

Lamb do 17.00= 3.28 

Hoffs do.... 40.00= 7.72 

Horaes do.... 610.00 = 177.00 

Colts do...- 390.00= 75.00 

1100 kilos equal 220.46 pounds. 
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(6) PRODUCTS CONSUMED IN THE COUNTRY AS WELL AS EXPORTED, ESPECIALLY 

ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

Franos. 

Wheat perlOO kilos.. 19.40=$3.74 

Rye do.... 16.44= 3.17 

Oata do.... 14.86= 2.86 

Barley do.... 16.00= 3.08 

Peas do.... 16.00= 3.08 

Potatoes do.-.. 6.00= 1.16 

Vegetables do.... 6.00= 1.16 

Egjjs per dozen.. 1.00= .19 

Milk per liter.. .12= .02 

Meat per kilo.. 1.80= .34 

As will be seen by a reference to paragraphs (a) and (&), the price of 
wheat, rye, and barley for exportation is inferior to that of these prod- 
acts for domestic cousnmption. The explanation of this difference in 
price is found in the fact that the figores given in paragraph (a) refer 
to grain imported from other countries and resold for exportation, while 
the figures given in paragraph (b) refer to native products, which are 
preferred by the consumers to those imported. 

(o) PRODUCTS CONSUMED IN THE COUNTRY, BUT NOT EXPORTED. 

It may be stated, in a general way, that all products consumed in 
the country are also exported. Belgium, being a small but fertile coun- 
try, produces supplies of food products of all kinds, except wheat, rye, 
and barley, in excess of the demand for domestic consumption. Its 
industrial products are also far in excess of the home demand. 

(d) PRODUCTS IMPORTED, ESPECIALLY THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE OR OF INDUSTRY. 



Products. 



1886. 



1896. 



Meat 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Salt: 

Unrefined 

Refined 

Cofiee 

Tea 

Chicory 

Rice 

Sirups 

Milk 

KjTffS 

Potatoes 

Petroleum : 

Raw 

Refined 

Raw material for clothing: 

Wool 

Cotton 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jute , 

Silk 

Woven cotton goods: 

Raw 

Bleached 

Colored 

Woyen silk goods 

Rawhides 

Skins: 

Kid 

Sheep 



per kilo. 

P3r 100 kilos. 

do... 

do... 

do... 



.do... 
.do... 



do... 

do... 

.per kilo. 

do... 

do. 



.do. 



.per 100 kilos. 

per liter. 

per dozen. 

.pci 100 kilos. 



.do... 
•do... 



.do... 
.do .. 
.do... 



do. 

do... 

.per kilo. 

do. 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



.do. 
.do. 



Franet. 
1.80 ^$0.34 
20.00=3,86 
14.00= 2.70 
18.00= 8.47 
16. 00= 3. 08 

36. 00= 6. 95 
5L 00= 9.84 



.58 
.96 
.36 
1.35 
.09 
.07 



3.00= 
5.00= 
L8fl= 
7.00= 

.60= 

.40= 
17.00= 3.28 

.24= .04 
L08= .21 
6.00= 1.16 

7.00= L35 
17.00=8.28 

175.00=.S3.77 
115. 00=22. 19 
100.00=19.30 
80. 00=15. 44 
60. 00= 9. 65 
70.00=13.61 

4.00= .77 
4.50= .87 
6.50= 1.25 
65. 00=12. 64 
1.70= .33 



Franca. 
1.70=fD.33 
13.00= 2.50 
11.00=2.12 
15.00=2.89 
15. 00= 2. 89 

34.00=6.56 
43.00=8.30 

3.00= .68 

5.00= .96 

2.30= .44 

2.40= .46 

.35= .07 

.18= .08 

40.00=7.72 

.18= .03 

.84= .16 

6.00= 1.16 

7.00= 1.36 
17.00= 3.28 

145.00=27.98 
85.00=16.40 
40. 00= 7. 72 
60.00=11.58 
40.00= 7.72 
45.00=8.68 

3.20= .62 
8.60= .68 
6.20= 1.00 
60.00=n.58 
L00t= .19 



6.60= J.08 



A.OOS .77 
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(d) PRODUCTS IMPORTED, ESPBCIALLY THK NSCK88AR1E8 OF LIFE OR OF INDUSTRY— 

cou tinned. 



Prodacto. 



1886. 



18M. 



Lwther • I>erkllo. 

Chemical prod nets : 

Carbonates per 100 kilos. 

Nitrate* do.. 

Solphates do... 

MetaU: 

Steel— 

Cast and onwronKlit do... 

Baila do.. 

Wroaght do.., 

Copper and nickel— 

tJnwxottffht do... 

Sheet do... 

Tin.... do.., 

Inm— 

Ore do... 

Cast A do... 

Old do.., 

Sheet do.., 

Gold- 
Ore per kilo 

In bars do.. 

saver— 

Ore perlOOkiloa 

In bars per kilo 

Lead per 100 kilos 

Zino do.. 

Tools: 

Iron do.. 

Steel do.. 



JVaiMff. 
6.20= 



$1.20 



17.00b= 8.28 
6O.0O=s 9.65 
80.00= 6.7» 



8.60as 1.54 

12.00= 2.32 

116.00=22.19 

220.00= 42.46 
260.00=50.18 
270.00=52.11 

1.2ft= 0.28 

5.00= 0.96 

5.50= 1.06 

15.00= 2.89 

32.00= 6.18 
8,427.00=661.41 

89.00= 17.18 
170.00=32.81 
87.00= 7.14 
4(0.00= 7.72 

17.00= 8.28 
56.00=10.61 



Francs. 
4.50=10.87 

17.00= 8.28 
46.00= 8.88 
80.00= 5.79 



8.00= 1.64 

10.00= 1.98 

126.00=24.12 

110.00=21.28 
146.00=27.96 
235.00= 46.36 

.95= .18 
5.20= 1.00 
6.00= 11.58 
16.00= 2.89 

88.00b= 6.37 
8,444.00=664.69 

60.00= 11.58 
130. 00= 25. 09 
24.00= 4.68 
87.00= 7.14 

24.00= 4.68 
75.00=14.47 



Scm. —Kilo equals 2.2046 pounds ; 100 kilos equals 220.46 pounds. 

As a rule the prices of the necessaries of life and of indnstry, such 
as articles of clothing, boots and shoes, tools and implements, etc., have 
not been appreciably affected by tariff changes during the last ten 
years. In fact, the changes in the tariff' of Belgium within the last half 
century have not been important. In this connection, it may be inter- 
esting to state that the object of the Belgian tariff laws is not to protect 
home products and industries, but simply to constitute a source of a 
small part of the revenue of the country. 



VH.— T77HETHBR MINTS ARE OPEN FOR BOTH METALS. 

According to information furnished by the director of the mint, the 
Belgiap mint has coined no gold or silver for Belgium for more than 
twenty years, and the prices for the purchase of gold and silver bullion 
were established in 1865 at 129.91 francs, or $25.07, per ounce for gold 
and at 8.34 francs, or $1.61, per ounce for silver. Since that date the 
tariff then fixed tor gold has not varied and that for silver remained 
invariable up to the year 1874, when the fixed price for the purchase of 
the latter metal was suppressed. While the fixed price for gold has 
not varied since 1865, as stated above, it is important to remark that 
at the present time this tariff' is inferior to the price paid for gold in 
the markets of the world. 

JAS. S. EWINO, 

MinUter. 

Brussels, August J27f 1896. 

135a 4 
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[Sztract trem Commercial Belations Beport of Coneul Roosevelt, of BnisseU, September 10, 1890.] 
AMOUNT OF OUBRENOY IN CIRCULATION. 

The I^ational Bank located at Brussels is the only bank of issne in 
Belgium. It is not a State bank, and the Governmeut does not interfere 
in its management, but may veto any action which it considers preju- 
dicial to the interest of the State. The treasury receives a share in the 
profits of the bank, fixed at one fourth of the profits it realizes over and 
above 6 per cent. It also received 1 per cent on the average circulation 
of the bank in excess of 276,000,000 francs ($53,075,000), and all receipts 
from discounts in excess of 5 per cent go to the State. The bank acts 
as the fiscal agent of the treasury. Its capital is 50,000,000 francs 
($9,650,000), divided into 50,000 shares of the nominal value of 1,000 
francs ($193) each. The law requires that the issue of notes, which is 
in no absolute way limited, should be represented by securities which 
may be easily realized upon, and shall not exceed three times the amount 
of cash held except upon the authority of the minister of finance. The 
denomination of the notes are 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 francs. On the 
31st of December, 1895, the bank not^es in circulation amounted to 
476,502,020 francs ($91,964,890) and on the 28th of August, 1896, to 
438,643,190 francs ($84,658,135). On account of the gold and silver of 
the so-called Latin Union — Prance, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Greece — circulating indiscriminately in Belgium, it is impossible to give 
the amount of coin in circulation in this country. The Belgium mint 
has not coined any gold or silver for the past twenty years. The stand- 
ard value of American gold in Belgium is fixed at 5jV(r francs. The 
rate of exchange at the present time is 5-^ francs to the dollar. 

WAGES. 

Domestic Bervants, per month : 

Genera] house seryauts $9. 65 to $10. 00 

Nursemaids 4. 80 to 5.79 

Cooks, males 19.30to 24.00 

Cooks, females 8. 70 to 11.58 

Housemaids 5. 79 

Chambermaids 6. 00 to 9.65 

Coachmen 13.51 to 15.44 

Footmen 14. 47 

Grooms 8.68 

Bookkeepers, clerks, etc., per month : 

Bookkeepers 41.30 

Clerks 30. 60 to 33.00 

Assistant clerks 10.30 

Female clerks 5. 79 

Salesmen, 1 per cent on sales and 24.00 

Warehousemen 19.30 

Railway employees, per month : 

Chiefs of stations 68.00 

Conductors 33.00 

Engineers 38.00 

Firemen 21.00 

Switchmen 21.00 

Train hands 21.00 

Road hands 20.00 

Telegraph operators 29. 68 

General trades, per week : 

Bricklayers 4.56 

Masons 5.22 

Plasterers 4. 66 

Slaters .- 4.97 

Roofers 4.97 

Gas fitters 5.00 
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General trades, x»er week— Continned. 

Plnmbers ." $5.4»i 

Brickmaken 4.25 

Carpenters * 4.61 

Laborers 3.75 

Blacksmiths 5.38 

Strikers 3.75 

Cabinetmakers 5.66 

Coopers 5.17 

Horseshoers 5.62 

Butchers 4.31 

Djers 6.15 

Farriers 6.35 

Engravers 6.45 

Printers 5.94 

Potters 4.86 

Shoemakers 4.56 

Saddle and harness makers 5.51 

Sailmakers 4. 40 

Tinsmiths .' 4.40 

Gardeners 9.91 

Tamers 5.79 

Boilermakers 5.79 

Assistants 3. 47 

Model makers 5. 79 

Molders 4.63 

Machinists 5.79 

Laborers in — 

Smelting works : 3.30 

Steel works 3.90 

Ironworks 3.85 

Zinc works 4.08 

Lead and silver works 3.36 

Agricnltural laborers, per day : 

Men, without food 39 

Women, without food 25 

Men, with food 24 

Women, with food 14 



Changes in the prices of cammoditieB in BrueseU. 



Artiolee. 


1880. 


1896. 


BarlBT 


per ICO kilos. . 


Frana. 

18.00=18.47 
.50= .08 
1.88= .38 

4.00= .77 
4.60= .87 
6.50= 1.25 
1.08= .21 
6.20= 1.20 
1.80= .34 
.24= .04 
16.00= 3.08 

7.00= 1.86 
17.00= 8.28 

6.00= 1.16 

.40= .07 

14.00= 2,70 

8.00= .58 
6.00= .96 
65.00=12.56 
6.60= 1.08 

86.00= 6.96 
61.00= 9.86 
17.00= 8.28 
7.00= 1.36 
80.00= 8.86 


Francs. 
15.00 — 12.89 


Chicory 

QofTee 


per kilo.. 

do.... 


. 35 = .07 
2. 30 — .44 


Cottm goods: 

K«w 

Bleached 

Colored 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


8.20= .62 
3.50= .68 
5.20= 1.00 


Effsa 


per dozen . . 


.84= .16 


leather 


per kilo.. 


4.50r.^ .87 


Meat .. 


do 


1.70= .33 


Milk 


per liter.. 


.18= .03 


()aU 


per lUO kilos-. 


16.00= 2.89 


Petroleom : 

Crodo 

Hclined 


do.... 

do.... 


7.00^ 1.35 
17.00— 3.28 


Potatoes 


do.... 


6.00= 1.16 


Kic« 


peikilo.. 


.18= .03 


Kve 


per lOU kilos.. 


11.00= 2.12 


Silt: 

Baw 

lefined 


do.... 

do.... 

per kilo.. 


3.00= .58 
5.00= .06 
60.00 = 11.58 


Skioa, kid and sbtep 

Sngar: 

Sif^yf ..-.- 


do.... 

per 100 kilos.. 


4.00= .77 
84.00= 6.56 


Befliied • ---- 


do.... 


43.00= 8.30 


Simps 


do.-.. 


40.00= 7.72 


QTea - 


per kilo.. 


2.40= .46 


Vheat 


per 100 kilos.. 


18.00= 2.60 
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Changes in the prices of commodities in Brussels— ContiuuedL, 



Articles. 


1886. 


1896. 


Baw vuAerial for clothing: 

Wool .: 

Cotton 


do.... 

do.... 


FrariM. 
175.00=133.77 
115.00= 22.19 
100.00= 10.30 
80.00= 15.44 
50.00= 9.65 
70.00= 18.51 


Francs. 
145. 00 = $27. 98 
85.00 — 16 40 


F1llXx...*.T..... ■,,... -r ,-, 


do... 


40.00— 7.72 


Hemp 

Jntef. 


do.... 

do ... 


60.00= 11.58 
40 00— 7.72 


Silk 


do-..- 


45,00— 8.68 







Koxa^lkilo=2.20i6poiiiidai 100 kiloa= 220.46 pounds; 1 liter = 0.908 qvarl. 



THE NETHERLANDS. 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The standard of value in tbe Netherlands is what is generally known 
as the double or <4imping" standard. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCULATION. 

According to tbe latest oflBcial statement from the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment there was, on the 31st of December, 1895, in circulation : 

Florins. 

Gold 23,652,860= $9,508,450 

Silver 57,523,606= 23,124,490 

Government notes 15,000,000= 6,030,000 

Banknotes 206,084,405= 82,846,930 

Total.: 302,260,871 = 121,508,870 

The Bank of the Netlierlands alone is privileged to issue bank notes. 

Provision for the redemption of bank notes is made by article 16 of 
the law relating to the Bank of the Netherlands, which prescribes that 
the ratio between the sum total of bank notes, bank assignments, and 
current accounts shall be covered for two-iifths thereof by coin or 
coinable material. 

Florins. 

The sura total of bank notes was 206, 084, 405 =$82, 845, 931 

Bank assignments 1, 305, 605= 524, 853 

Current account balance 6^ 903, 798 = 2, 775, 326 

Total 214,293,808= 86,146,110 

Against which there was at the Bank of the Netherlands: 

Florins. 

Gold coin to the value of 23,928,570= 9,619,285 

Coinable material to the value of 19,063,841= 7,663,664 

Silver and copper coin to the value of 82, 162, 615= 83,029, 371 

Total 125,155,026= 50,312,320 

Two-fifths of 214,293,808 florins (or $86,146,110) being but 85,717,523 
florins (or $34^458,414), it is shown that on the 31st of December, 1895, 
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there was a snrplas qnantity of metallic material at the Bank of the 
Netherlands to the amount of 39,437,503 florins, or $15,853,876. 
Gtovernment paper money is issned directly by the Oovernment. 

m.— PBR CAPITA CIRCULATIOH. 

The population on the 3l8t of December, 1895, as shown by the sta- 
tistics of the governmental bnrean, was 4,8.'>9,451; hence at that date 
the amoant of money in circulation per capita of population was 62:20 
florins, or $25. 

ry.—CHANGBS IN THE 878TEM. 

In 1816 the IS'etherlands, which then had the single silver standard, 
adopted the double standard. In 1847 the Netherlands returned to 
the silver standard, and subsequently, in 1875, passed a law whereby 
it was provided that the mint should issue gold coins of the value of 
10 and 5 florins. The reasons tor the return to the double standard 
in 1875, as gathered from the Government's explanation on introducing 
the bill relating to the issue of gold coins in that year, and also from 
N. G. Pierson's Leerbock der Staathuis Runde (Work on Political 
Economy), were the great change in the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver, the influence of other countries, and the fear of isolation — the 
countries of the Latin Union, Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, having either limited the silver circulation or increased the gold 
coinage. 

In 1874 IN. G. Pierson, who was minister of finance under the late 
Government, and prior thereto director of the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, states that the free coinage of silver was stopped, and in 1884 a 
law was passed providing that whenever the state of the mint shall 
demand it the Government was authorized to withdraw 25,000,000 
florins ($10,500,000) worth of silver from circulation, melt it down, and 
sell it 

By the law of April 26, 1852, as is learned from the same source, the 
issue of Government notes of 10 florins, 50 florins, and 100 florins ($4, 
$20, and $40) was authorized to a maximum value of 10,000,000 florins 
($4,020,000); and by the law of April 27, 1884, this maximum was 
increased to 15,000,000 florins ($6,030,000). 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

The statistics with regard to wages in 1884 are imperfect, and are 
gathered from statements given by contractors and employers of labor 
in various parts of the country to the statistical bureau of the Nether- 
lands. In 1891 this bureau, which till then had been a private 
institution, passed into the hands of the Government, and its opera- 
tions and researches were extended. One result thereof is a table 
showing the rate of wages earned by Government employees. This may 
be regarded as a standard of the actual rate of wages of the present 
time, but for comparison with the statement for 1884 is not altogether 
fair. Annexed is a table containing such statistics as are published 
by the boreaiu 
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Wages per hour. 



Ooonpation. 1884. 1894. 1884. 1894. 



Oocnpation. 



1884. 1894. 1884. 




DayUbozen 

K»wie» 

Vorojnon ••■•••••■■•< 

Garten 

Jobbers 

Field laborers 

Woodmen 

Bailroadmen 

Gardeners 

Shipyard men 

Painters 

Basket makers 



Fhrin. 
0.18 



.15 
.14 



.16 
.16 
.16 



Florin. 
0.1S 

3 

.15 
.14 

.16 
.151 
.16 
.16 



$0.06 



.00 
.051 



.06 
.06 
.06 



$0.05 
.06 
.05 

.06 

.051 

.06 

.06 

.06^ 

.06 

.06 

.06 



Carpenters 

, Coppersmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Tinksmiths 

Plumbers 

Bricklayers , 

Furniture makers. . 

Qnarrymen and 

stone hewers..... 

Plasterers 

Street pavers 

Stone oarvers 



Florin. FUyrin. 
0. 15^ 0. 16^ 
i .17 

• m 

.17 
.174 
.18 ! 
184 



.18 ! 


.19 


.224 


.19 


.16 


.21 


.20 


.24 



VI.— PRICES. 

The prices of agricultaral and pastoral products exported and con- 
sumed in the country, as taken from the latest quotations of the Keth- 
erlands markets for August, 1896, and from official statistics for 1886, 
are: 

BXPOBTED. 



ArUdes. 


1896. 


1886. 


Butter 




.per 23 kilogs. (55.114 lbs.).. 
do. . . . 


Flurina. 

43 = $17.28 

44 = 17.68 
28 =0.24 

.68= .27 
.80= .82 
.36= .14 


FloHns, 

I 28 = $9.20 


Batter 




Cheese 




do 


9. 25 — 8. 71 


Liye cows or oxen 

LivecalTes 

LiTeniffs 




....per kilog. (2.2046 lbs.).. 
do.... 

do 


.86 = .34 

1.20= .48 

.85 — .34 







The prices of some of the principal articles of con8um]>tion, quoted 
from the price list of the Netherlands Cooperative Stores for 1896 and 
from officisd statistics for 1886, are — 



Articles. 



Beans per 4 kilog. 

Peas do... 

Meal: 

Oatmeal do... 

Bnekwheat do.., 

Cheese do.. 

Margarine do.., 

Plonr do.., 

Starch do... 

Sagar do.. 

Soap do.. 

Salt do.. 

Malt liqnor per hectoliter a (minus excise) 

Spirits do.. 

aHectoliter = 26.417 gallona. 

The prices of some of the principal imported products quoted fix>m 
the official statistics relating to wholesale trade in 1895 are: 

Florins. 

Coffee peri kilo (1.1023 lbs).. 0.62i=$0.25 

Rice 12 = .05 

Com: 

American per 2,400 kiloe.. 166.71 =67.02 

Russian do.... 139.83 =56.21 

Rye per 2,100 kilos.. 105.76 =42.60 
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Florins. 

Maize (American) per 2,000 kilos.. 109. 39 =$43.96 

Maize (Donau) do. ...119. 52 = 45.22 

Pepper (blaok) per Engl isfa ponnd.. .12|= .05 

Cotton peri kilo.. .58 = .29 

Petroleam per 100 kiloB (220.46 lbs.).. 8.89 = 8.57 

Rootoil per 100 kilos.. 23.03^= 9.25 

Rape seed per 2,000 kilos (4,409.2 lbs.).. 222. 68 = 89.50 

LiDseed per 1,960 kilos (4,200.4 lbs.).. 232. 97 = 93.64 

Linseed oil .• per 100 kilos.. 22.10 = 8.88 

Except in the case of salt, soap, and sugar, with regard to which the 
excise daty has been removed in the case of the two first mentioned, 
and increased on the last, there has l»een no appreciable intlaeuce by 
reason of Government dnes in the last ten years. 

VU— "VTHETHZIR THB MINTS ARB OPEN FOR BOTH METALS. 

The mint of the State is open to the coinage of gold only. The price 

for standard silver is fixed by the London Exchange, which, in 1885 and 

1895y as given by the publication of the statistical bureau of the Keth- 

eriands, was as follows: 1885, 48§d. (96.39 cents) per ounce; 1895, 

29ffii. (60.9 cents) per ounce. 

William E. Quinsy, Minister. 
Tbb SAeus, September 4y 1896. 



FRANCE. 



L— STANDARD OF VALtTE. 

The standard of value is the double standard— gold and silver. The 
coins of both metals have legally and practically their nominal value. 
Their parity is maintained at the ratio of 1 to 15J, but there is only a 
limited amount of silver in circulation. 

The unit of value is determined by law; it is the silver franc, weigh- 
ing 5 grams, 0.9 fine originally, but now reduced to 0.835, like the 
coins of 2 francs and 60 centimes. These three coins are legal tender 
only to the amount of 50 francs. 

The real unit or standard coin is the 5franc piece, which is legal 
tender to any amount. It is a coin of 0.9 fine, containing 22^ grains. 



n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCX7LATION. 

French coins. — ^There are fourteen different French coins, viz: 



GoldooJnt. 


Silver coins. 


Bronze coins. 


Denomina- 
tion, 
firancB. 


Nnmberto 
the kilo, 
gram.* 


Denomina- 
tion, 
f rones and 
oeutimes. 


Nnmber to 

tho kilo. 

gram. 


Denomina- 
tion, 
centimes. 


Nnmber to 

tlie kilo- 

gram. 


100 
60 
30 
10 
6 


81 

82 

1&5 

810 

620 


6.00 
2.00 
1.00 
.50 
.20 


40 

100 

200 

400 

1,000 


10 
6 
2 

1 


100 
200 

600 
1,000 







1 Kilogram =2.2040 
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From 1795 to December 31, 1894, the following was the total aggre- 
gate valae of money coined in France: 

FnmcB. 

Gold pieces 8,772, 156, 150 = $1,693, 026, 136.95 

Silver pieces 6,316,508,826= 1,026,086,203.41 

Total 14,088,664,976= 3,719,112,340.36 

Coinage. — ^There is no law restricting the right of the Government to 
coin any amount of gold or silver, bat by the Latin Union convention 
of November 6, 1885, France, as well as the other parties to the Union ^ 
made the engagement to coin no more pieces of 5 francs withont mntual 
understanding with the other parties. Article 8 of that convention pro- 
vides, however, that if one of the States of the Union desires to resume 
the free coinage of 5 franc pieces it can do so on condition that it will 
exchange for gold all such pieces of 5 francs circulating within the 
Union. The same article provides that the State desiring to avail itself 
of this facility will have to call the other States in conference to arrange 
details. 

With regard to the silver coins of 2 francs, 1 franc, and 50 centimes, 
France and the other members of the Union have agreed to limit this 
coinage to 6 francs per capita. There was no coinage of these pieces in 
France from 1889 to 1893. In 1894, 4,000,000 francs ($772,000) were 
coined. 

Bank of France. — ^There are no notes issued by the Government or pri- 
vate banks. The Bank of France is the only bank of issue in France. 
It is a private institution, but a privileged one. Its charter is voted by 
the Chamber of Deputies. Since the foundation of the bank, nearly a 
century ago, it has been renewed many times. The present one expires 
December, 1897. 

The issue of the notes of the bank is regulated by law. The author- 
ized note circulation of the bank, limited by decree of March 15, 1848, 
to 3,500,000,000 francs ($675,000,000), was increased by subsequent 
legislation. The law of January 25, 1893, raised that amount to 
4,000,000,000 francs ($772,000,000). 

The bank issues notes of 1,000, 500, 100, 50, 25, 20, and 5 francs, but 
the notes of the three last denominations are no longer in use. 

The notes are guaranteed by deposit at the bank of gold or silver 
coins, or by Joans made upon securities, or public funds, or, finally, by 
loans made to the State, or drafts discounted upon terms prescribed by 
the fundamental laws and regulations of the bank. 

The notes of the bank are payable in coin on presentation (law of 
August 3, 1875). The bank may pay in silver pieces of 5 francs, but in 
fact it pays in gold. 

It belongs to the council general of the bank to proportion the circu- 
lation of its notes with its cash in hand and securities. 

In time of a crisis the Government can give to the notes of the 
bank forced circulation (cours forc6), in which case the bank is released 
from the obligation of redeeming its notes in coin. 

Legal tender, — Gold coins, silver pieces of 5 francs, and the notes of 
the bank are legal tender to any amount. 

Total circulation. — ^The total amount of money in circulation is as 
follows: 

Fraaos. 

Gold 4,000,000,000= $772,000,000 

Silver (5-franc pieces) 2,000,000,000= 386,000,000 

Silver (smaU pieces) 300,000,000= 57,900,000 

Paper 3,458,500,000= 667,490,500 

Total 9,758,500,000 1,883,390,500 
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These figures are for the year 1894. Ko return has yet been made 
for 1895. According to an nnofficial retarn, the total amount of paper 
money in circulation on December 31, 1895, was 3,600,000,000 francs 
($694,800,000). 

in.— PER CAPITA CXRCIILATXON. 

The population of France being 38,243,192 according to the last 
official census (1891), the amount of money in circulation per capita is 
255.16 francs ($49.24^). 



IV.— CHANaSS IN THE ST8TBM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of France for years, 
nor in the abandonment or curtaUment of the use of paper currency. 
There has been a change with regard to the use of silver. Before 1873 
coinage of silver was free. .In 1873, Germany having adopted the gold 
standard, which occasioned a rapid depreciation of silver, the States 
of the Latin Union (created in 1865) — ^France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, joined later on by Greece — entered into a supplementary 
convention, signed in January, 1874, whereby the coinage of their 
5-frauc pieces was limited to a certain amount specified therein, which 
differed for the different countries. Notwithstanding this restriction, 
it was found that gold was disappearing from circulation and silver 
becoming practically the sole currency of the Union. On the 5th of 
November, 1878, a further convention was therefore entered into whereby 
the coinage of the silver 5-franc pieces was suspended until aathorized 
by the unanimous consent of the members of the Union. This part of 
the convention of 1878 was reenacted in the convention of November 6, 
1885, with an additional clause, however, giving to any member of the 
Union the right to resume the coinage of 5-franc pieces upon certain con- 
ditions, which are stated in a preceding paragraph marked "Coinage." 

The convention of 1885 is still in force, and France has not to this 
day availed herself of the conditional right to oi)en her mint to the 
coinage of 5-franc pieces. 

v.— CURRENCY' AND WAaZIS. 

I annex herewith a table of wages for a certain number of professions. 
It has not been i>ossible to obtain fuller information on the subject. 
For the last fifteen years wages, both for skilled and unskilled labor, 
have slowly but regularly increased in France. 
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Average rates of wages in Paris in 1896, 

[In most of the other oities of Fnmce, particnlarly in the southern part, wages are not as high and are 

paid per day.] 



Trade. 



Mason per hour 

Carpenter do... 

Brickhkyer do. . . 

Di jrgor (excavator) do . . 

Plumber do... 

Painter do. . . 

Painter (ornamental) do. . 

Lookstnith do. . . 

Locksmith (skilled) do. . 

Slater, tiler do.. 

Chimney builder do.., 

Joiner do. - 

Cabinet maker do... 

Wood carver do.- 

Sawyer (W(k.k1) do.. 

Sawder (stone) do.., 

Gilder (on wood) do... 

Glassier do.., 

Paver do.. 

Quarryman do.., 

Molder do.. 

Marble cutter do.. 

Sculptor do.. 

Brewer per day 



Franett. 
0.75 



.85 



French 
cur- 
rency. 



.80 
.75 

1.00 
.70 
.00 
.80 
.75 
.75 
.80 

1.25 
.75 
.80 
.80 
.70 
.75 
.85 
.90 
.85 

1.00 

5.25 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



$0.16 
.15 
.17 
.12 
.16 
.15 
.20 
.14 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.25 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.14 
.15 

.la 

.18 
.20 
.20 
L06 



Trade. 



Baker per day 

Binder do. . 

Binder (skilled) do. . 

Tanuer do.. 

Dyer (leather) do. . 

Shoemaker do.. 

Glovemaker do.. 

Engine driver do.. 

Mechanic do.. 

Driver do.. 

Blaoknmith do.. 

Tinsmith do.. 

Smelter (Iron) do.. 

Turner do.. 

EuCTaver (metal) do.. 

Upholsterer do.. 

Butcher do.. 

Tailor do.. 

Tailor (skilled) do. . 

Hatter do.. 

Laundress do.. 

Carriage maker do. . 

Carriage maker (skilled) .do.. 



French 
onr- 
renoy. 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



Francs. 

6.00 
4.80 
9.00 
5.50 
5.75 
5.65 
6.60 
6.30 
6.30 
6.50 

i.mo 

7.35 
6.60 
7.10 
6.86 
9.00 
8.50 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
7.00 
9.00 



$1.20 
.00 
1.80 
LIO 
1.15 
1.13 
1.32 
1.26 
L37 
1.10 
LIW 
L47 
l.IO 
1.42 
1.12 
L80 
L70 
1.40 
1.60 
L60 
.60 
L40 
L80 



VI.— PRICES. 

The best way in which [ can answer this question is by submitting a 
few tabulated statements. Table 1, annexed hereto, gives the average 
produce exchange quotations for the month of July of the years 1887 
and 1896 for the different articles mentioned therein. Table 2 contains 
a statement of quantities and values of a selected series of articles 
exported for the first seven months of the years 1887 and 1896. Table 
3 contains the same information with regard to imports. 

Vn.— WHETHER THE MINT IS OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

There is only one mint. It is open to the free coinage of gold, but no 
longer so to the free coinage of silver, for reasons which have already 
been explained. The mint price for gold is 3,444.44 francs ($664,777) 
I)er kilogram (2.2046 pounds) fine, less the cost of coinage, known as 
"brassage." This cost was formerly fixed at 9 francs ($1,737) per kilo- 
gram, but has since been reduced to 7.44 francs ($1,436) per kilogram 
fine. The mint pri(;e of gold to-day is therefore 3,437 francs ($663,347) 
per kilogram fine; that is to say, 96.25 francs ($18,576) per ounce fine, 
avoirdupois — 110 francs ($21.23) per ounce troy. This price has not 
changed since 1886. 

The above report is based upon information obtained from officials of 
the Bank of France and of the ministry of commerce, as well as from 
other sources. 

Henry Yignaitd, 

/Secretary of Legation, 

Paris, September 5, 1896, 
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1. PRICES. 
Average quotalians at the Produee Exchange, Pari$,for month ofJnlg^ 1887.a%d 1S96, 



ArUdet. 



Franch oarreney. 



1887. 



1896. 



XTnited States onr- 
rency. 



1887. 



IBM. 



Kefined beet sngar, in bond per 100 kilos a. 

Alcohol, BQo per hectoliter 6 

Tallow per 100 kilos 

Oils: 

Cols* per 100 kilos 

Linseed - do.. 

Floor per 157 kilosa, 

Wbest per 100 kilos. 

Barlej do.. 

UsU do.., 



FraneM. 
97.85 
43.71 
63.01 

55.85 
51.62 
54.10 
24.22 
14.16 
15.73 



FrancM, 
09.00 
29.78 
45.00 

53.25 
46.80 
88.29 
19.29 
10.38 
14.99 



118. 885 
8.436 
10.415 

10.779 
9.063 

10.441 
4.674 
2.733 
8.036 



|19. 107 
5.738 
8.685 

10.277 
9.032 
7.390 
8.723 
2.042 
2.883 



a 100 kilos = 220.46 pounds. 6 Hectoliter = 28.417 gallons, c 167 kUos = 846.11 pounds. 

2. PRICES OF EXPORTS. 

Statement shtncing ike qitantities and valtie of principal artidet exported from France 
during the first seven monthe (ended July SI) of the years 1887 and X896. 



Artidea. 



Quantities of 100 
kilograms, a 



1887. 



1896. 



Yalne. 



French currency. 



1887. 



1886. 



United States cnrrency. 
1896. 



1887. 



Cereals and flonr 

V«»grtablcs, frfsh, salted, 

or preserved 

Table friiil 

Wine gallons. 

Brandies, spirits, gallons 

of pnre alcohol 

Olive oil 

Cheese 

Batter 

Sugar : ' 

Sefined 

Raw (bone) 

Hops 

Coal 

SilkstuiTs 

Woolen stafls 

Cotton staff's 

Hsu 

Watches and docks 

Tools 

DrosR stnfffl : 

Formrn 

For women ......-..- 

Patent medicine 



68,068 

55,032 

157,972 

88,032,823 

4,039,052 
34.983 
23,906 
160,485 

816,751 

83,735 

5,401 

3,011. 0.'i2 

21,002 

171,807 

116, 953 

768 

793,670 

279,689 

11,840 
4,692 
27,140 



32,550 

807,031 

238,533 

27. 156, 914 

4, 089, 947 
40, 814 
33,992 
173, 266 

658.360 
993,792 

683 

6,163,500 

25,097 

187, 869 

171, 116 

494 
990, 593 
440, 962 

11. 014 

3,884 

31,200 



Francs. 
11.860,000 

9,544,000 
11, 033, 000 
138,539,000 

37.454.000 
4, 618. 000 
8,307,000 

44, 857, 000 

30,445.000 

1, 080, 000 

540,000 

3, 943, 000 

126, 373, 000 

193, 019. 000 

65, 006, 000 

2. 256, 000 

10, 027, 000 

87, 336, 000 

10,262,000 
16, 277. 000 
7,574,000 



Francs. 
7,124,000 

11,829.000 

8,707.000 

137.336,000 

87,076,000 
3, 102, 000 
4.338,000 

30, :;99, 000 

21, 808. 000 
25, 835, 000 
113,000 
10, 513, 000 
149, 254, OUO 
172. 025, 000 
78.019,000 
777.000 
11,127,000 
40,892,000 

10, 890, 000 

29.381,000 

3,626,000 



$2,280,080 

1,841,992 
2,129,369 
26,738,027 

7,228,622 
890.274 
652,726 

8,659,301 

5,875,885 

208,440 

104,300 

715,824 

24, 007, 849 

37, 322. 067 

12, 527, 738 

435, 408 

1,936.111 

7,205,848 

1, 980, 566 
3, 051, 847 
1,461,782 



$1,874,932 

2.282,937 
1.692.031 
26, 5U5, 840 

7,15.^668 
598.680 
8:^5. 304 

6,963.507 

4. 208, 558 

6, 178. 3K3 

79. 707 

2, 028. 816 

28, 863, 922 

33, 316, 625 

15, 057, 106 

149. 961 

2, 147, 511 

7,801,963 

2,001,770 
5,75.\453 
1,664,818 



a 100 kilograms = 220.46 pounds, being one-tenth of the metric ton, 2,240.6 poondi. 
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3. PRICES OF IMPORTS. 

Statement showing the prices of principal imports during the first seven months (January 
l-July SI) of the years 1887 and 1896. 



Articles. 



QnimtitieeoflOOkiloe. 



1887. 



1898. 



Value. 



French carrrenoy. 



1887. 



1800. 



UiLitod Slates currency. 



1887. 



1886. 



Cerekls and flour 

Vegetables, fresh, salted, 

and preserved 

Table fruits 

Wines galionn. 

Olive oil 

Cheese and butter 

Sugar 

Hops 

Coal 

Silkstaflfc 

Woolen stuffs 

Cotton stuffs 

Watches and clocks 

Tools 

Clothingjlinen and woolen 



0,153,118 



1,030,330 

186, 970, 605 

146. 727 

127, 243 

901.079 

14, 595 

52, 774, 721 

3,806 

37.464 

46. 614 

103,638 

123.043 

1,864 



6,020,184 

148.502 

655,706 

150,801,502 

145. 079 

123, 062 

799. 932 

13,029 

55, 555, 910 

4,728 

81,411 

29,625 

148, 688 

117, 861 

1,050 



Franes. 
ia3, 142, 000 

2,292,000 
38. 223, 000 
256,307,000 
17,161,000 
20,926,000 
25,539.000 

2,398,000 
68. 786, 000 
26, 226, 000 
20,371,000 
81,321,000 

2, 818, 000 
12, 796, 000 

2,893,000 



Franes. 
77,526,000 

4,054,000 
13, 826, 000 
197,786,000 
10,762,000 
21, 632. 000 
21, 628, 000 

2, 215, 000 
91, 342, 000 
28, 772, 000 
26, 641. 000 
24, 324, 000 

5,958.000 
14, 750, 000 

2,811,000 



$31,486,406 

442,856 
7,777,039 
49,467,251 
8,312,073 
4,038,718 
4, 931, 027 

462.814 
13, 275. 698 
5,061,618 
5,861,603 
6, 044, 943 

543, 874 
2, 469, 628 

658,348 



ftl4,9e2,518 

782,422 
2,768,418 
38. 172, 505 
2,077,066 
8,981.976 
4,174,204 

427,483 
17,629,199 
5, 552, 918 
5,141,713 
4,694,532 
1, 148. 894 
2,846,750 

623,223 



GERMANY. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of circular instruction ol 
the 26th of July last, by which I am directed to prepare a brief report 
upon the currency system in force in Germany in the form of replies 
to specific questions therein set out, and in the preparation of such 
report to depend as far as possible upon information derived from official 
sources. 

In compliance with such instruction, I beg leave to report that for the 
purpose of obtaining official data in the manner directed I submitted the 
several questions to the Imperial German foreign office, and have been 
favored in reply with the greater part of the material which has been 
used in the preparation of the requested answers, and I have the honor 
to submit the same in the manner following : 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

Prior to the year 1871, the silver standard had prevailed in nearly 
all the German States. It was replaced by the present gold standard 
under the provisions of the law of December 4, 1871, relative to the 
minting of Imperial gold coin ( Imperial law sheet, 1871, p. 404), and the 
later currency law of July 9, 1873 (Imperial law sheet, 1873, p. 233). 

The unit is a mark (23.8 cents) having a value of one-tenth of the (10 
marks) gold coin, of which 139 J pieces ($332.01) are coined from 1 pound 
of gold fine. 

The unit — i. e., the mark — is not coined in gold, but is used as sub- 
sidiary coin. The gold standard has not, however, been exclusively 
introduced in the German Empire, in this that the silver thaler pieces 
formerly coined are received at the rate of 1 thaler for 3 marks of gold. 
Aside from the thaler pieces, silver is legal tender for 20 marks only. 
With this exception, gold and thalers alone are legal tender, the Fed- 
eral Council not having as yet exercised the authority conferred by the 
law of January 6, 1876 (Imperial law sheet, 1876, p. 3), to declare the 
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thaler as subsidiary coin. In addition to the Iioperial gold coin, the 
law also provides for the coinage of a limited amount of silver, nickel, 
and copper coins by the Government under the general control of the 
Imx)erial chancellor. 

The total of the Imperial silver coins is not to exceed 10 marks per 
capita of the population of the Empire, and the total of nickel and cop- 
per coins is not to exceed 2^ marks per capita. 

XL— AMOUNT OF CIRCUI.ATION. 

The amount of gold and silver coined at the end of the year 1895, 
under the laws of December 4, 1871, and July 9, 1873, deducting the 
pieces withheld as unfit for circulation, is: 

MftrkA. 

Gold 3,998,455,346=$713,632,372.11 

Silver Bubfiidiary coin (ScheidemUnze) 483, 162, 846= 114, 992, 757. 35 

Total 3,481,618,191= 828,625,129.46 

It is not x>ossible to determine to what extent these totals have been 
diminished by shipments to foreign countries, by use for industrial 
purposes, and other causes. 

In addition to the silver coins minted under the minting laws as 
above, there is still, as above stated, the residue of thaler pieces in 
circulation, in the possession of banks, and public treasuries, the amount 
of which can not be fixed. 

At the thirteenth session of the German silver commission of May 
28, 1894, the amount thereof still remaining at the end of April, 1894, 
was estimated by the Imperial commissioner to be about 400,000,000 
marks ($95,200,000). Between this date and the end of December, 1 895, 
a further diminution was effected by the withdrawal of 13,147,806 marks 
(13,129,192) in thalers and their recoinage into other silver coins. 

The supply of gold in bars and foreign gold coin in the Imperial 
Bank on December 31, 1895, was 370,023,000 marks ($88,065,074). - 

In accordance with' the law of April 30, 1874 (Imperial law sheet 
1874, p. 40), paper currency in the form of Imperial treasury notes has 
been issued directly by the Imperial debt commission in amount 
120,000,000 marks ($28,560,000), which equals the amount deposited by 
the State in gold coin as a war treasury, or amount reserved for mili- 
tary purposes (Kriegschatz). 

These Imperial treasury notes are received in payment at all the 
treasuries of the Empire and confederated States at their face value, 
and redeemable on presentation at the Imperial main treasury in coin. 
They are not legal tender in private transactions. 

In addition to the Imperial treasury notes there are also in circula- 
tion in the German Empire, bank notes issued by "note banks" (Noten- 
banken), under the law of March 14, 1875 (Imperial law sheet 1875, p. 
177). As security for its notes in circulation, each note bauk is required 
to have in its treasury (Schatzamt) at all times an amount equal to 
one-third of the total thereof in current German legal tender. Imperial 
treasury notes, gold in bars, or foreign coins (the pound fine calculated 
at 1,392 marks) ($331.30), and the remainder in discounted paper; such 
paper, upon which at least two (usually three) responsible parties must 
become personally liable, matures within three months as a limit. 

Note banks are required to redeem their circulating notes in cur- 
rent German money (Bankgesetz, par. 18, p. 345). On December 31, 1895, 
these bank notes m circulation amounted to 1,617,600,000 marks 
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(9361,188,800). At that date the note banks had in their treasuries of 
current German money, Imperial treasury notes, gold in bars and for- 
eign coins, and notes of other German banks, a total of 987,668,000 
marks ($235,064,984). 

The lollowing is from the published statement of the condition of the 
note banks on the 31st day of July, 1896, as promulgated by the minis- 
ter of the interior: 



Baaka. 



Capital. 



Kotaa in drcnlation 
July 81, 1896. 



Metal in reAerve 
a|[aiii8t notes issued. 



Belchsbanlc 

Frankforterbank 

Bayrische Notenbank. . . . 
SSchsische Bank in 

Dresden 

WtbrtembergiaeheKoten- 

bank 

Badisohebank 

Bank Or Sad Deatsob- 

land 

Braunsohweiger Bank . . . 

Total \ 



Marks. 

120,000,000 

18, 000, 000 

7,500,000 

80,000,000 

9,000,000 
9,000,000 

1ft. 672, 000 
10,600.000 



219,672,000 



$28,660,000 
4,284,000 
1,785,000 

7,140,000 

2,142,000 
2,142,000 

8,729,986 
2,499,000 



Markt. 
1,079,486,000 
13, 388. 000 
64,076,000 

48,740,000 

22.945,000 
12,818,000 

18,660,000 
2, 619. 000 



1266, 
3, 
15, 

11,838,120 I 28,061,000 



62,281,936 1,258,731,000 



(,917,668 
, 186, 344 
>, 249, 850 



Marki. 

899, 343, 000 

4,871,000 

81,762,000 



;, 460, 910 
1,050,684 j 

1,251,080 
623,322 



10,896,000 
4,844,000 

I 4.721,000 
I 674,000 



1214,048,634 
1, 159, 298 
7,559.356 

6.488,618 

2,474,248 
1,033,872 

1,123,588 
160,412 



299,577.978 979,172,000 



233,042,930 



The Reichsbank is at the head of the Imperial banking system. It 
was established under the law of March 14, 1875, which provided for 
the establishment of an Imperial bank which shall be subject to the 
supervision of the Imperial Government. It is a private bank under 
special control of the Government. Its principal banking office is in the 
city of Berlin, with branches in different parts of the German Empire. 
It has power to purchase gold and silver in bars and coin, to buy and 
sell obligations of the Empire, of German municipal corporations fall- 
ing due within three months, to discount paper, and make loans at three 
months secured as by the law provided; to receive deposits at and with- 
out interest, the amount of the interest-bearing deposits not to exceed 
that of the capital stock and the reserve fund, to receive and hold valu- 
ables for safe-keeping. It receives in exchange for its notes, gold bars 
at 1,392 marks ($331.30) to the pound fine, the seUer paying the expense 
of the assay. The rate of interest at which its paper is discounted and 
loans made must be published from time to time. Like all note banks, 
its circulating notes are redeemable in German coin. Payments made 
by it for the Empire are free of charge. Its capital stock is 120,000,000 
marks, divided into 40,000 shares of 3,000 marks each. The share- 
holders are not personally responsible for the bank's obligations. 

in.— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATION. 

Inasmuch, for reasons appearing in the answer to question 2, as the 
total amount of money in circulation in Germany is unknown, it is not 
possible to give an exact reply to question 3. At the end of the year 
1895 the German Empire had a population of 52,246,589. 

IV.—CHANaBS IN THB 8TSTEM. 

Since the minting law of July 9, 1873, went into effect there has been 
no noteworthy change as to minting in Germany. The laws regulating 
the issue of paper currency by the Imperial Govci-nment and the note 
banks are referred to in the answer to question 2« 
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Reasons for the change of currency. — The principal reoBons tliat 
induced the change in the system effected nnder the law of 1873 (began 
under the law of 1871) was to bestow upon Germany the benefits of a 
uniform currency system. The views prevailing in so many other 
countries at the time in favor of the gold standard, and particularly 
those expressed at the Paris Monetary Conference of 1867, had great 
influence in the adoption of that standard. 

The stated reasons in favor of this monetary reform were formulated 
in the propositions with which the drafts of the two laws of 1871 and 
1873 were at the time presented to the Reichstag. A copy of the 
"propositions'' (motive) of 1871, with translation, is hereto annexed, 
marked 1, and made part of this report. I also herewith transmit for 
the files of the Department copy of the "propositions" of 1873, with 
translation. The latter is very lengthy, dealing largely with the details 
of the machinery for working out the new system, and hence 1 do not 
annex it as part of the report proper.^ In the published proceedings 
of the International Monetary Conference held at Paris in 1881 Baron 
vonThielman, first delegate from Germany, is reported as saying: 

At the time between 1865 and 1870, when monometallism with the single gold stand- 
ard gained ground throughout a larger portion of the civilized countries, and when 
toward the close of that period a considerable quantity of gold found its way into 
the treasury of the German Empire, the Government teok advantage of the occasion 
to firmly establish its monetary system and to regulate in a uniform manner, upon 
the basis of the gold standard, the systems which up to that time had prevailed in 
the different States of the Empire. If at that period Germany had retained the single 
standard of silver, or if she had adopted bimetallism, other countries could the more 
easily have passed to the single gold standard, for the reason that the establishment 
of bimetallism in Gertiiany would have facilitated the sale of their silver. This mon- 
etary reform has sensibly bettered the condition of the monetary circulation in 
Germany. Not only has the general circulation augmented as calculated per capita 
of the inhabitants, but it has also gained in this respect, that the circulation of gold 
has increased while that of silver money and of subsidiary coins, as well as notes not 
covered by a metallic reserve, has diminished. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAOBS. 

I am advised there is no suitable official material at band upon which 
to predicate a safe answer to that part of the inquiry which bas reference 
to the effect of the existing currency on manufacturing industries and 
the rates of labor. It virtually calls for the expression of opinion as 
to the causes which have led to the existing industrial conditions in 
Germany, upon which tbere is much learned disputation and a wide 
divergence of views, and in whose creation many contributing factors 
maj' have operated. It is not possible to estimate and declare the value 
of any of these causes with exactness, or to trace and measure its 
specific and segregated effect with precision and certainty. It is a 
fact well known, and in detail often pointed out to American readers 
in recent exhaustive reports by the consuls of the United States in the 
German Empire, that manufacturing within the last twenty years has 
developed and increased in a most marked degree in Germany. 

Nor are there any complete official statistics in regard to the general 
development of the wages of labor. The existing statistical compila- 
tions in that behalf treat only of particular kinds of labor and gen- 
erally cover only a small period of time. I annex hereto and make a 
part of this report a paper marked 2, being a compilation from the best 
and latest statistical information attainable, showing — 

(a) Minimum and maximum rates of wages of laborers in Germany 

^ The Department considers the "propositions" of 1873 of sufficient importance to a 
foil understanding of the subject to be given herewith as part of Appendix I. 
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in 1885 and in 1803, as appears by the Central-Blatt of the German 
Empire, issued by the minister of the interior, and a compilation by 
J. Schmitz. 

{b) Average wages paid per head in the shops of the raihroads under 
governmental control, 1884-^, 1885-86, and 1894-95. 

(c) l^umber of workmen and average wages paid by certain textile 
industries in Bheinish Westphalia for the years 1880 and 1895. 

{d) Average rates of wages paid in various occupations in Berlin in 
1886 and in 1891, as compiled from the report of the statistical bureau 
of Berlin. 

VL— PRICES. 

The answer to this question appears in the paper hereto annexed 
marked 3 and made a part of this report. 

Vn.~WHXITHER THE MINTS ARB OPEN TO BOTH METALa 

Private persons can only make use of the German mints for minting 
gold, the conditions of which are in the main the following: The gold 
to be minted is to be furnished in bars of at least 5 pounds raw weight. 
The minting is in 20-mark pieces. For ascertaining the grade, a fee of 
3 marks per bar is paid to the mint. Tiie cost of minting is 3 marks 
per pound gold fine. The mint price for gold is 1,392 marks for 500 
grams or 1 pound gold fine (German); reduced to the ounce, troy 
weight, gives the mint price per ounce 86.5921 marks ($20.6089). 

Edwin F. Uhl, 

Berlin, September 9, 1896. Ambassador. 



Appendix 1. 

OFFICIAL STATEMENTS OF CURRENCY CHANGES. 
1. Motive of 1871. 

(.Translation of the "propositionB" (motivo) presented to the Reichstag in 1871 for the adoption of 

the gold standard.] 

PRINCE BISMARCK'S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Berlin, November 5, 1871. 

The undersized, cbancellor of the Empire, has the honor, in the 
name of His Majesty the Emperor, to transmit to the Reichstag, that 
it may vote thereon in the manner prescribed by the constitution, the 
inclosed bill relative to the coinage of gold coin of the Empire in 
the form in which said bill has already been passed by the Bandesrath. 
He likewise transmits a statement of the grounds^ on which the bill is 
based. 

y. Bismarck. 

To the BsiOHSTAa. 

MOTIVS. 

The following enrrenoy systems exist at present in the German Empire : 
I. The thaler standard^ the thaler having 30 groschen and the groschen 12 pfennigs, 
in Prnssia (excluding the HohenzoUern country and Frankfort-on-the-Main), Lauen- 
burg, Anhalt, Brunswick, Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, Sohwarzburg-Sondershausen 

* Tlie grounds (motiv«\ only, is published herewith. 
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and RodoUtadt, Waldeok, in the Renss PrinoipalitieB, Schanmborg-Lippe, and 
Lippe. 

II. The thaler standard, the thaler having 30 groschen, and the grochen 10 pfen- 
nigs, in the Kingdom of Saxony, 8axe-Gotba and Saxe-Altenburg. 

Ul. The thaler standard, the thaler having 48 shillings and the shilling 12 pfen- 
nigs, in Mecklenburg Schwerin and Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz. 

IV. The mark standard, the mark having 16 shillings and the shilling 12 pfennigs, 
in Ltibeck and Hamburg, where aside from this a special Hamburg bauk standard 
exists for wholesale trade, the pound fine silver being equal to 59^ marks. 

V. The Sonth German standard, the florin having 60 kreutzer, in Havana, WHrt- 
temberg, Baden, Hesse, HohenzoUern, Frakfort-on-the-Main, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Cobnrj];, Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt. 

VI. The thnler gold standard, the lonisdor or the pistole, calculated at 5 thalers, 
and the thaler having 72 grote and the grote 5 schworen in Bremen. 

VII. The French franc system, the franc having 100 centimes in Alsace-Liorraine. 
Only this need be recapitulated and reference made to the abnormal condition to 

show that Germany has a uoiform commercial territory with its receipts from duties 
and taxes, and nevertheless, has no uniformly regulated currency system, and it will 
thereby appear that this condition can not be upheld any longer. It existed in spite 
of its imperfections for such a length of time because the condition of public law so 
8tron$;ly opposed the carrying out of a reform that the encountered difficulties could 
hardly be overcome. Since, however, article 4 of the Imperial constitution has 
authorized the Empire to regulate the currency system, a legal alteration of the 
present conditions can not longer be postponed. 

The Feileral Council of the North German Confederation already had in view a 
regalatiou not only of the currency system of North Germany, but, also, for all of 
Germany, and had ordered an inquiry regarding the currency question for pre- 
paring this legal measure by a resolution of June 3, 1870. War prevented the carry- 
ing out of this resolution. The consequences of war have so changed the condition 
that it can not be recommended to postpone the reform of the currency question, 
which postponement would be necessary until the completion of the inquiry. The 
inquiry can be dispensed with the more easily, as there is scarcely auy nonpolitical 
question which has been the subject of so thorough and heated public discussion as 
that of the currency question for the last four years. The different parties have not 
only expressed their opinions completely and thoroughly, but they have, without a 
doulit, reached some agreement of opinion, so that an inquiry, whose main object it 
would have been to effect this agreement, does not seem necessary any longer. 

It mnst be regarded as settled, doubtless, that the existing silver standard can not 
be maintained when the German currency system is changed. 

The monetary treaty of January 24, 1857, only admits the German crown and half 
crown as gold coins, coins which neither have a fixed and rational proportion to our 
coin nor adapt themselves to the currency system of other countries. They coald 
not get a footing in domestic commerce and were just as unable to obtain any impor- 
tance in intematioual trade, aa they, as well as gold, must be reminted whenever 
they are to be used in international commerce. The consequence has been that (mer- 
man commerce htid to make use of the silver currency, which is not only undesirable 
for larger payment, bnt is also inconvenient for daily transactions in trade. The 
inconvenience of the silver coins led to the neonssity of having a large circulation 
of paper money, which was readily taken in payment as a welcome relief, bat in 
critical times, when distrust is aroused, involves grave danger. The artificial demand 
for paper money which was created by the exclusive silver circulation forced upon 
the framers of banking laws certain considerations which gave the general German 
banking law great difficulty in establishing a thorough and rational arrangement of 
their banking system. 

The idea that it is necessary in the present conditions to introduce current ^old 
coins has been expressed in a precise manner in the confederated laws by prohibit- 
ing the regulating of the circulation of bank notes and paper money, the new issue 
of note privileges and the issuing of paper money, so as to be able to find the correct 
conrse lor definitely arranging the issuing of bank notes and paper money by a 
reform of the currency system. It was repeatedly stated that a circulation of gold 
was being considered when the above law was yiassed. 

If, therefore, the necessity of a circulation of gold coin is regarded as being impera- 
tive, it can only be a question whether the so-called double standard or the gold 
standard should be finally accepted. 

As it is impossible to immediately supply the commercial demand with gold coin, 
and as it is just as impossible to immediately withdraw the current silver coins, a 
condition will therefore for the present arise which coincides with the so-called 
double standard to the extent that the current silver coins heretofore minted and the 
new gold coins would concurrently exist as a medium of payment at a fixed rate of 
ralne. 

136A 5 
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A practical decision will be reached as to the qiiefltiou whether the doable standard 
or the gold Btandard is to be adopted as soon as the regulations for the future mint- 
ing; of the silver coins are accepted; for the double standard calls for the minting 
of silver coins of full weight, while the goUl standard calls for the minting of silver 
coins of an inferior value, and such amounts only are to be regarded le<;a1 payment 
in that coin which can not bo paid in gold coin. The present draft of the law could 
not reach this practical decinion, as the minting of silver lies outsides of its domain, 
but in fixing the regulations the object has been kept in view that in the end the 
gold standaird was to be adopted. The basis of the calculation unit of the system is 
the tenth part of a gold coin. 

The second indispensable requirement of the German currency reform is the deci- 
mal division. 

The problem before the framers of the law as to this can be solved in two ways — 
in the hrst place, by the attempt to create a universal international coin by means 
of an international convention, by ad^justiug our system to one already in existence 
which is recognized throughout a large part of the commercial world; or, second, 
by a restriction to the requirement and usages of our own territory, calculated to 
cover the demands thereof, and in this sense adopt a national system. 

The attempt to create can not be considered an international currency. The pres- 
ent situation does not justify the hope that an agreement could be reached aoon as to 
the weight and contents of precious metal of such a coin, as such an agreement 
would, aside from the chief nations of Europe, have to be sanctioned also by the 
United States of America. 

The consideration looking to an international monetary agreement would, there- 
fore, under all circumstances, delay the national currency reform. Rut, disregarding 
difficulties of arriving at an agreement regarding a general currency, such important 
considerations present theranelves in the adoption of a so-called world's currency 
that, with all the charm which lies in a uniform currency system, spread over the 
entire civilized world, it can hardly be thought possible that this ideal condition of 
the currency system will be reached. 

In Germany the greatest stress is justly laid on the maintenance of the full value 
of the money in circulation, and it is acknowledged to be a duty of the Stat« to 
redeem the coins produced at its niint-s at their face value (although through circu- 
lation they in the course of time have less weight than is prescribed), in so far as 
they do not show signs of willful or intentional mutilation, and in this manner to 
maintain an unaltered legal currency basis as far as possible. 

In other countries sucli stringent principles do not prevail. In England, for 
instance, the State does not acknowledge the obligation to redeem gold coins which 
have become too much reduced in weight by regular service. They are, when pre- 
sented to a bank, cut in two, and are in this condition, which renders them unfit 
for circulation, returned to the owner. The consequence of this is that everybody 
is careful not to bring gold coius to the bank which have not the circulation weight, 
and the more they lack the legal weight the longer and the more certain will tiiey 
remain in circulation. And this is no better in the territory of the so-called Latin 
monetary convention, particularly in France, for that State does not acknowledge 
any obligation of redemption, and therefore has not adopted any measures which 
would lead to the withdrawal of such coius as have not the full weight. 

It would only be of practical value if foreign gold coin of equal value oould be 
circulated on a par with our own. Presuming this to be the case, the maintenance 
of the very important guaranteed full weight of our coin in circulation would have 
no practical value. ^ It would rather depend on the average value of the gold coin 
in circulation flowing in from foreign countries which do not offer the same guar- 
antees. 

It has also been sufficiently proven during the past four years that it is Impossible 
to keep the paper money of adjoining States out of circulation as soon as they have 
a corresponding currency system. With international agreements as to the currency 
system the circulation of every individual State is threatened with participation in 
the disadvantages which arise through an excessive issue of notes or paper money. 
That this danger is important will appear by giving our attention to the conditions 
of the note and paper money of those very countries with whose currency system 
our own would have to correspond. In France there is a compulsory ratio for bank 
notes, and in Austria, where gold coins have been adapted to the franc system, the 
restoration of their paper money has not yet been completed to its full value. 

An international monetary agreement with the nations of the European continent 
on the present basis is destitute of the necessary guarantees, and threatens to make 
the coin and paper money policy of the individual State interested dependent on the 
neighboring State on which no influence could be brought to bear. In other words, 
it limits the endeavors to insure a possibility and guarantee of success of the coin 
and paper money laws, which are directed to maintain a solvent domestic onrreaoy 
circulation, owing to the power to supervise the domestic gold market having been 
taken out of their hands. 
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Finally, the fact must be mentioned, that the clianfi^in^ of the existing values into 
the franc standard, which wouid be considered in tlie lirst phtce in an international 
system, would not be as easily accomplished as it \ti thought in many circles, as the 
difference between the franc and the H Kilbt-rgnmclien, or 2X krcutzcr, of South (Ger- 
man money would amount to about l| per cent, niul this would have to be consid- 
ered in makin*; the calculation. The changing to the new NVKtem would involve 
great difliculty on account of the complicated calculations which would have to be 
made on all debts and prices of goods. 

As much as Germany is de.sirou» of furthering the ])e:iceable relations of nations 
in its politics, ami giving its sympathy lo endeavors which are tlirected toward 
effecting an int^^rnational agreement on the currency system, and ottering every 
practical promotion which would be combined with its own interestH, it can, how- 
ever, find DO reason for threatening its satisfactory system, thereby cudan;>ering the 
adoption of the new refonn liy a ditlicnlt recalculation of thn unit, whieh iorms the 
basis of all treaties nnd commercial intercourse, solely for the pur]iose of having a 
currency system which might be daily threatened, and which would correspond 
with that *of a few neighboring States. The a<lvantuges which would be derived 
from the adoption of the so-called Latin nxmctHry agreenuMit are not to be under- 
estimated; at the same time we must be careful not to overestimate them. The 
interest which traffic has in an interuntional agreement of the currency systems is 
to be noticed at once, but no decisive weight can be given thereto. Hut international 
trade, as a rule, does not pay in cash, but in bills of exchange, and bills of exchange 
must—although there be a corresponding standard and unit of calculation — be calcu- 
lated according to the rate of exehungc of tiie nnirkct value and, therefoie, not 
accordini; to their nominal value. The international corr4 sixindence of the <'urrency 
systems will only be of importance after international tratle has been forced to pay 
in cash, thereby saving the cost of exchange on account of its ability to pay in 
national coin. As trade, as a rule, endeavors to avoid cash payments, and as the 
cost of exchange, as a rule, amounts to very little, this restrieted mten st would not 
be considered, as compared with the enormous interests at stake for all, whi( h would 
favor the maintenance of our cunency and ])a]»er policy, and for all possible allevia- 
tion in passing over from the existing condition of our standard to the new order of 
aflairs which is to be established. 

If, therefore, the creation of an international coin or the adaptation to a foreign cur- 
rency nystem is not considered ieasiblo the further question arises, Which unit is to 
be made the basis of the future (German currency system i 

Special stress must be laid on the fact that the unit chosen must be known in a 
large part of the German territory in order to meet, as far as possible, the custom of 
the population. For this reason the choice of the krone, or any ]»art thereof, or 
the 8outh German gulden eau not be made. The fact was brought to bear that 
the precious metal contained in the krone was in a simple nroportion to the exist- 
ing weight sybtem. Hut this advantage is the only reason wliieh can be considered, 
and it is only theoretical. To fulfill the demands in practieal life a coin must, in 
the first place, contain a certain weight of precious metal which can not be altered, 
and this weiglit must be certified by the minting stamp, so that the ditl'erent coins 
can be easily distinguished from each other and in order to detei-t any attempt to 
decrease this original weight. It is of minor im])ortance to the trade which this 
coin is to serve whether the precious metal contained in the coins can be easily 
expressed in the units of the existing weight systems. It is of more iinportanee — 
especially with gold coin, which in daily commerce must often be examined as to 
weight — to be aide to easily express the net weight of the coin in the units of the 
weight system; for it can not be denied that it would be a great convenience to 
the retail trade if everybody could be in a position to examine the gold coins before 
him as to their full weight with the customary weights. Hut the krone does not 
fultill this demand, as the net weight of the single pieces can not be expressed 
exactly in the units of the weight system. Even tliis requirement is of no decisive 
value. If, as is the case in section 12 of the draft, the weights are stamped, which 
exactly correspond with the legal net weight and the circulation weight of the gold 
coins, it can easily be established with these weights whether the individual coins 
are too light. Against the adoption of the krone it is to be said that it can not 
be placed at a value which would make it easy for use aside of the existing main 
standard systems (the thaler and gulden calculation). The South (merman gulden 
covers a small territory only. The unit can not be found which would be in a sim- 
ple proportion to the gulden and at the same time to the thaler; and, besides this, 
with a decimal division, the division of a gulden into 60 kreutzer as it now exists 
would have to be dispensed with under all circumstances. The population of the 
South German gulden territory would not tind any great relief in the adoption of 
the gulden. In reality the question would be whether the thaler, the two-third 
thaler piece, the gulden of the 45 gulden basis, the one-third thaler piece, or the 
mark should be the anit of calculation. 
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The thaler will have to be disregarded, for its decimal division Is such that the 
■nbdivisions which now exist (10, 5, 2^, 1, and one-half silbergproschen) conld be used 
as little as tlie sabdivisions of the Soath German golden (6, 3, and 1 krenzer). 

According to this, there only remains the choice between the twothirds thaler piece 
fgnlden) or the mark at one-half thaler or 35 krenzer, and there are strong reasons 
for the selection of the latter. The adoption uf the mark as unit would, by a divi- 
sion into a hundred parts, form the smallest coins and be a complete decimal system, 
which would come close to the smallest coins of North as well as South Germany, 
while their ten fold again forms a coin existing in the thaler countries. The hun- 
dredth part of a gulden could not well be used as a unit in commerce; it is too large 
to be satisfactory as the smallest coin, and the necessary division of the same would 
lead to an abandonment of the pure decimal system. Besides this, the adoption of 
the gulden would have the following result: A gold gulden would be created which 
woukl closely resemble the coin introduced into Austria by law of March 9, 1870. 
According to this law the pound (0.9 fine) is minted into 77^ eight-gulden pieces 
(= 20 fraucs) equal to 620 gulden, while in Germany, for reasons stated hereafter, 
6271 gulden would have to be minted from a pound (0.9 fine). The same reasons 
exist against the creation of a coin under the same name and of about the same value 
as that of a neighboring country as when Joining a so-called international system 
was considered. The choice can not be a doubtful one as it is furtbermore to be 
remembered that the division of the groschen into ten parts is still in force in a part 
of the thaler domain and is still fresh in memory in another, and that the adoption 
of a currency sybtem, the basis of which would be the mark, would not cause more 
difficulty to Southern Germany than the adoption of a currency based on the gulden 
system. The value which large circles of South Germany place on the maintenance 
of the desiguation " gulden " and ** krenzer" is certainly a doubtful one if it is taken 
into consideration that the new German gulden and krenzer would be something 
entirely different ft'om the present gulden and krenzer of South Germany, and there- 
fore the name alone would be used for something entirely different. It would 
certainly be more difficult for the population to combine a new idea with the accus- 
tomed name than to combine at the same time a new idea with a new name. 

If, therefore, the mark at a value of one- third thaler or 35 kreuzer (South German) 
is chosen as the unit, it must be borne in mind that the same is no longer to repre- 
sent the amount of a quantity of silver, but is to represent a certain amount of gold. 
As the mark is too small to be minted in gold, gold coins must be selected which are 
in a decimal proportion to the same, and it is necessary that the mark contain the 
amount of silver fine, that taking into consideration the value of gold as compared 
with silver it represents the value of one-third of a thaler (35 kreuzer). The draft 
bases the ratio between gold and silver at 15^ to 1. 

As is known, this is the proportion adopted by the French double standard, which 
has stood the test for a long number of years, and will certainly continue to stand 
the test. It has the advantage that, in a large domain, the existing currency system 
is built up thereon, whereby the market price of these precious metals seems secured 
for a long time at this ratio. The public opinion will also easily befriend itself 
with this ratio, as it has legal force in a highly cultivated neighboring state. 

Hereby the fundamental principles of the currency system to be introduced are 
explained, which form the subject of the present draft of the law. The explanations 
for carrying out practically the measures in view can best be made with the separate 
regulations of the draft. 

To Sections 1-3. — Sections 1-3 contain the basis of the system. As 30 thalers are 
to be minted from 1 pound of silver nine times the value or 10 marks, there must be, 
if the above defined ratio between silver and gold of 1 to 15^ is to be taken as a 
basis, nine times as many gold pieces (15^^139^) at a value of 10 marks minted out 
of 1 pound of gold. 

The proposed division of the gold coin into 10, 20, and 30 mark pieces coincides 
with a positive decimal division, and the 30-mark piece makes the passing to the 
new system much easier, for it is ten times the amount of the general coin, the 
thaler, which is familiar to the commerce of the entire German territory. 

The present division of the mark into groschen is in harmony with the decimal 
system, and maintains a coin to which the retail trade of the largest part of the 
confederated domain is accustomed, and which is often used in Imperial laws in 
stating values. It is evident that Section 2 forms no obstacle in directly dividing the 
mark in 100 pfennigs. 

To Section 4. — ^The prescribed proportion of mixture of the Imperial gold coins 
corresponds with that of the silver coins of the confederation, with that of the Ger- 
man eoin, as well as with that of the gold coins of the Latin Monetary Union, and 
from the standpoint of the minting technique has of late been generally acknowl- 
edged as the most suitable. 

To Section 5. — In order to obtain a complete harmony of all Imperial gold coins, it 
is essential thiht the form of the minting be fixed by law. The sizes ohosan for the 
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f^\d coins are in a oorreot proportion to each other, and gnarantee that the pieces of 
different valne can easily be distingaished. 

To Section 6. — ^The transitory condition created by Section 6 has the pnrpose to 
provide that the necessary amount of gold coins be minted and brought into circula- 
tion as soon as possible. During this transitory condition the minting of gold coins 
is carried on at all available mints at the expense of the Empire, which, through the 
payment of the French war indemnity^is in a position to furnish the necessary gold. 

This transitory condition will be terminated as soon as snfficient gold coins are at 
band for commercial intercourse for carryiue out the new system. The time will 
then have arrived to regulate by law the withdrawal of the larger silver coins and 
to complete the currency reform. 

To aectian 7. — ^The regulations of section 7 gnarantee a complete control of the 
minting by the Empire. The permissible deviation of the individual pieces in 
precious metal and weight is iixed in accordance with the existing regulations for 
gold kronen, which have been found satis i'actory. This toleration is to be interpreted 
as only admitting a deviation from the fixed maximum with individual coius, while 
in general tbe full normal weight of precious metal must be minted. 

To section 8. — Throu^th the regulation which makes the Imperial ^old coins legal 
standard, a double standard is created during the transitory condition, as the obli- 
gations which are to be met in legal standard, may, according to the choice of the 
debtor, be paid in Imperial gold coin as well as in larger silver coin thus far minted. 

For establishing the valne in rendering payments in Imperial gold coin as com- 
pared with the coins of the various currency systems, the adopted ratio of silver 
toward gold of 1 to 15^ is taken as a basis whenever the silver standard comes into 
question. The ratio of the Bremen gold standard is determined by comparing the 
gold iiue contained in the Bremen gold thalers with that of the Imperial gold coin. 
As the gold krone (== 10 gram gold fine) is calculated at 8f Bremen gold thalers, the 
value of the lO-mark piece is to be estimateil at 'A\\ thalers Bremen coin. For Alsace- 
Lorraine the fixing ot the valne of Imperial gold coin will be settled as is set forth 
by the law of June 9, 1871 (Imperial Law Sheet, p. 212). 

To aection 9. — The permitted deviation of weight of the coins from the normal 
weight (circulating weight) must be placed somewhat higher than that fixed for 
the mints in section 7. 

The fuTther regulations of this paragraph serve for the maintenance of the full 
weight of the coins in circnlation and to tnereby prevent a gradual deterioration of 
the standard. 

To iection 10* — ^Throngh the second paragraph of article 11 of the monetary treaty 
of January 24, 1857, the States of the Union are obliged to mint a certain amount of 
thalers annually. This regulation must be abolished, as the further minting of 
silver coins of full valne would increase the difficulties for the carrying out of the 
new system. 

To section IS. — It is of importance to have the half division of the pfennig in 
Bavaria on account of the peculiar condition of the small (retail) trade prevailing 
especially there. There is no hesitation to admit this division under these excep-^ 
tional oouditiona. 

2. MoTiVB OF 1873, 

[TianslAtion of **proiMMitio]ia'* (motive) ptomidUA to the Beiohstag in 1873 in lelatioii to the gold 

standard.] 

PSmCK BISMARCK'S LETTEB OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Berlin, March Idj 1873. 
The uBdersigiied, chancellor of the Empire, has the honor, in the 
name of His Majesty the Emperor, to lay the accompanying draft of a 
coinage law, together with a statement of the grounds on which it is 
based, before the Eeichstag, in order that that body may vote upon it 
in the manner provided by the constitution. Statements of the amounts 
of money coined in the States of the German Empire up to the close of 
the year 1871, and of the retirement of coins, together with a compara- 
tive statement of the amount coined and that retired, are herewith 
respectfully transmitted* 

y. Bismarck. 
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MOTIVK. 

At the debates on the new formation of the German currency system two different 
logal stages were taken in view by the Federal Council and by the Imperial Diet for 
the carrying out of this new formation. It was of importance, in the first place, to 
regulate by law the minting of (jerman gold coin and at the same time to use the 
precaution* that trade be snp])lied as soon as possible with a sufficient quantity of 
gold coin necessary for introducing the new system. The minting of German gold 
coin was ordered by the law of December 4, 1871 (Imperial law sheet, p. 401), and 
was begun as soon ns the last days of that month. The minting has since then been 
promoted, and presumably had reached the amount of 600,000,000 marks, in 10 and 
20 mark pieces, by the end of April, 480,000,000 of which, deducting the required 
120,000,000 for the war fund, are intended for commercial intercourse. The amount 
has thereby by no means been reached which would be necessary to carry out the 
pure gold standard for connnercial purposes, but the possibility would be given to 
already take the second legal step which would be necessary to establish anew uni- 
form minting law. 

By suspending the coinage of silver current (kurant) coin and establishing the 
relative value between Imperial gold coin and State silver coin a provisional situa* 
tion was created, which lay between the so-called double standard and the pure gold 
standard. It does not correspond with the double standard an}' more, because silver 
coins of full weight can no longer be minted and can not be brought into circulation 
at their fixed value. It does not as .vet correspond to the pure gold standard, as the 
present circulation of gold is not sufticient to enact that the 1 and 2 thaler pieces, by 
tixing their maximum value, would be coin for exchanging purposes, and every 
amount going beyond it would have to he paid in gold. It would, however, lead to 
a gold standard, because a gradual withdrawal of the silver current (kurant) coin 
and a further extension of the circulation of gold is ordered by the law or is had in 
view. But as for the time of the provisional situation, the large amount of thalei 
pieces which is in circulation, the value of which toward the future system Uas 
been regulated by the law of December 4, 1871, and which are intended to replace 
the circulation of gold coin and the large silver coins of the mark system, it will be 
possible, as soon as a sufticient amount of the silver mark pieces are coined, to put 
the marlc system and the gold standard in force, with the condition that the 1 and 2 
thaler pieces be taken in payment in place of Imperial coin without restriction to 
amount. If the definite regulation be set aside until the full amount of gold coin 
be minted, as will be the case when all larger silver coins are withdrawn, and what 
would thereupon be unavoidable, that a corresponding amount of silver coin would 
be taken out of commercial traffic, this regulation would be postponed for a number 
of years; for its beginning would not only de))eud on the amount of gold minting, 
but would chiefly depend on the possibility to withdraw the large amounts of silver 
and dispose of them on foreign markets. The silver market, however, has a very 
limited power of absorption, it will, therefore, be necessary, so as not to make this 
operation a very detrimental one, to gradually proceed with the melting and selling 
of these silver coins, whirh are not to be used in making the silver coins of the new 
system, and it can not at present be foretold what space of time will be necessary 
for the completion of this oj)eration. The inconvenience of such an interim would 
in time become unendurable, as the coin with which calculations are made would be 
withdrawn more and more from circulation, and only such coins would take their 
place with which no calculations are as yet made. In fact the franiersof the Im- 
perial laws were not led by the presumption that between the adoption of the tw^o 
laws a too great length of time should elapse, but to the contrary the selection of 
the mark as a unit of value wjis also considered practical on account of the simple 
relation to the thaler, by which a definite arrangement of the coinage system might 
be effected in the near future, under the condition that the thaler system for the 
present remain in circulation as coin of the mark system so as to alleviate and expe- 
dite the change. 

The present law has the purpose, in connection with the law regarding the minting 
of Imperial gold coin of December 4, 1871 (Imperial law sheet, p. 404), to regulate 
the minting of coin of the mark system not made of gold, and to definitely regulate 
the entire future minting laws of (iermany on the basis of the Imperial gold stand- 
ard, as well as to regulate this interim, in order that the new currency system may 
go into force as soon as possible. 

The most important principles of this project are already given by the law of 
December 4, 1871. 

In the first place, the question whether a so-called double standard or a gold stand- 
ard is to be adopted has been decided in favor of the latter by this law and the 
negotiations had in connection therewith. 

The mark is designated as the unit of the future currency system by section 2 of 
the law, which is the tenth part of the gold coin of which 13^ are minted from 1 
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ponnd ^1d coin, in <icconlance with section 1. Strictly speaking, tlie 10-mark 
piece as a unit ou]eht aot to be excluded, but the selection of the mark seems neces- 
sary, as the pfennig (i. e., the hnudre<lth part of a mark) can not be dispensed with, 
and therefore the selection of the 10-mark piece would be accompanied by the 
inconvenient consequences that three decimal figures would have to be used in all 
calculations. 

t'urthennore, the ratio of the gold coins (section 8 of the law) as compared with 
that of silver is ^iven at a basis of 1 to 15^ for the purpose of calculating the value 
of the existing silver coin as compared with the Imperial gold standard. 

Finally, it has been ordered by section 11 of the law that the withdrawal of the 
State gold and larger silver coin is to be effected at the expense of the Stut«. 

Proceeding on this basis, the project contains regulations regarding the minting 
of these coins of the mark system, which, in accordance with the law of December 4, 
1871, are to be added to the imperial gold coin, and are to form in the future the uni- 
form and exclusive currency system of (jermany, and also in what manner the coins 
of the different states are to be withdrawn. It further orders that, with the consent 
of the Federal Council, the Emperor may, by decree, fix the time when the Imperial 
gold and mark system is to take the place of the systt'ms of the various States, and 
finally, it establishes all private regulations which are necessary for passing over to 
the new system. 

The entire system of the project rests on the presumption that the Imperial mark 
standard can only t-ake the place of the State standards when a suHiciont amount of 
coins have been minted for the smaller grade of commerce. As it is impossible to 
fix the time in advance within which the necessary minting will have been effected, 
the time when the Imperial mark standard is to take the place of the State stand- 
ards will have to be decreed, as stated above. (Article 1 of the project.) 

In consideration of the fact that individnal States will have fultiJled the prelimi- 
nary conditicms for the introductions of the mark system before the time the new 
currency law will enter into force throughout the confederated territory, and that 
under these conditions it would seem advisable to intrnduce the mark calculation 
in thost^ confederated States, article 1 empowers those State governments to do 
so. Individual governments have already done so in a certain degree, namely, the 
Hauseatic cities; others, as the Kingdom of Saxony and both the Mecklenbnrgs, 
were in a position to do this on account of tiie decimal system of the groschen 
introduced there long ago, and still others — the South (ierman States— might soon 
feel the necessity of adopting it on account of the withdrawal of their State coins. 
In the States in which the goschcn has 12 pfennigs, the new system can be adopted 
ns soon as the 2 and 4 pfennig pieces (which will not be carried over to the mark 
system) are recoined into Im)»erial copper coin. 

For the individual districts it would, in so far as the introduction of the mark cal- 
culation would be possible (although this would not be the Ciise with the goM stand- 
ard), be effected for calculations m Imperial marks only, and only after all State 
f:overnnieutsaro in a position to introdnce the calculation in Imperial marks, when the 
mperial coin at hand, adding those coins which take their plnce, are sufficient to 
cover the demands of the territory of the Empire can the total minting law by decree 
of the Emperor go into force for the entire Empire. 

While the State governments are authorized to issue decrees regarding the intro- 
duction of the calculation in marks for their territory, they always act as an execu- 
tive organ of the Empire, which, for the present, is only authorized to make known 
in a limited way an Imperial law intended for the entire Imperial doinnin. 

In order to facilitate the total a<loption of the minting law for the Empire as much 
as possible, the project intends to adopt for the Empire those coins of the thaler 
system of one-third, one-half, and one-twelfth thaler, and of 1 groschen one-half, 
one-fifth, and one-tenth groschen, as well as the cop]H;r coins lately minted in Meck- 
lenborg in accordance with the new mark system, as corresponding with the new 
system until they are later on withdrawn, and to restrict as much as jiossible the 3 
and 1 pfennig pieces based on a twelfth division of a groschen, and for the ]>resent 
calculated at 2^ and 1 pfennig, respectively. For tln^ countries having thalers it 
would only be necessary, in order to obtain a sufhcient amount of small coin before 
the mark system is introduced, to withdraw the 2 and 4 pfennig pieces and replace 
them by copper coin of the new system. For the territories which do not have the 
thaler system it will be uecessnry to recoin all of their small currency of less than 1 
mark before the mark standard goes into force, and to withdraw all of their silver 
coin (scheidemiinze) heretofore in use when the mark standard goes into effect. 
Regarding the larger pieces, of one-sixth of a thaler (which passes into the new sys- 
tem as one- half a mark), there is for the present a suilicient supply for all Germany. 

The 1-mark pieces are in the present circnlati(m represented by one-half thaler 
piecee, of which no more than 18.0()().000th!ilers* worth can be in circulation. Before 
the new system is introduced a large amount of I -mark pieces will have to be coined, 
but it will be necessary also to take into consideration that the demand of south 
Germany is in part covered by the one-sixth thaler pieces. 
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The demand for silver coins of the mark standard of a larger denomination than 
1 mark (5-mark pieces) will, as long as the thalers are in circulation, not be a large 
one. 

Before the Imperial mark standard goes into effect there will therefore have to be 
coined : (1) The supply of the confederated States not belonging to the thaler districts 
of coins less than one-half a mark; (2) the necessary small coin which is to take the 
place of the 4 and 2 pfennig pieces of those tbaler countries which have 12 pfennigs 
to a groschen; (3) a large amount of 1-mark pieces. 

There must be withdrawn : (1) All small money which does not belong to the thaler 
issue, or— as the newly minted Mecklenburg 5, 2, and 1 pfennig pieces — belonging to 
the mark system; (2) the 2 and 4 pfennig pieces mentioned above, as well as those 
coins which are based on a diiferent calculation than that of 30 groschen to a thaler; 
and, aside from this (3), a beginning on a large scale will be made before the intro- 
duction of the new system of withdrawing the larger pieces of coin not belonging to 
the thaler class, because they would be very inconvenient for commerce after the 
introduction of the mark calculation. As an equivalent the I-mark pieces, the one- 
sixth tbaler pieces, and the thaler pieces obtained from banks by an exchange for 
gold will have to be brought into circulation, in so far as the Imperial gold coins do 
not form an equivalent. 

After the Imperial mark standard goes into effect, the withdrawal of the larger 
silver coins not belonging to the thaler basis will have to be completed; further- 
more, the smaller thaler coins carried over preliminarily into the new system will 
have to be changed into Imperial coin, and at the same time a gradual withdrawal 
of the 1 and 2 thaler pieces will have to be effected. The project proposes in article 
5 that the coin (Scheidemiinze) mentioned above under 1 and 2 be taken out of cir- 
culation at the time the Imperial mark standard goes into efl'ect, and for tbe rest 
(article 7) to empower the Federal Council to issue the necessary regulations for the 
withdrawal and taking out of circulation the other State coins. 

The Bavarian heller is, however, excluded from the obligatory withdrawal or 
taking out of circulation of the coins on the south German gulden basis. For Bavaria 
has been permitted, in section 13 of the law of December 4, 1871, in case of necessity, 
to make a subdivibion of the pfennig in two half pfennigs. It seems practicable, iu 
order to meet demands which might arise, to restrict the calculation of the Bavarian 
heller to one-half pfennig, which calculation is set forth under articles 14 and 15. 

As the 1 and 2 thaler pieces will only be replaced in a small degree by 5-mark 
pieces, and will, in a larger measure, be replaced by an enlarged gold circulation, 
their withdrawal will, aside from the capability of the mints to effect their recoiuing 
into smaller pieces (Scheidemtinze), also depend on the ability of thu silver market to 
absorb the thaler pieces. 

The means which will be necessary to cover the losses inevitably sustained in 
withdrawing the silver coins will have to be granted in the Imperial budget. A 
sufficient appropriation will have to be made so that it will cover the annual amount 
which the silver market absorbs, and which is, therefore, melted in. 

As to the amounts which are to be minted into silver coin (larger and smaller pieces 
of the mark syHtem) essential doubts can hardly exist. 

The 1-mark, the one-half mark, and the one- tenth mark pieces, as well as the 1- 
pfennig piece, are a part of the system. The further subdivision for filling up the 
gap between the 1 and 10 pfennig pieces might be made by the 2 and 5 pfennig 
pieces, which would suffice for the smaller trade. 

Between the 10-pfennig and the one-half mark pieces a coin will have to be insert-ed 
which would be suitable as an equivalent for the 2^ and 2 groschen pieces of north 
Germany and the 6-kreutzer pieces of south Germany. In this there can only be a 
choice between the one-fourth and one-fifth mark pieces. The former would be an 
exact equivalent of the 2i-groschen piece, a coin which is deeply rooted in the trade 
of northern Germany, and forms the basis of numerous prices, valuations, and rates 
of charges. At the same time the one-fourth mark piece would be about the same 
in value as the 9-kreutzer piece of southern Germany. The one-fifth mark piece, on 
the other hand, has the advantage that it adapts itself to the factors of the decimal 
system, and that it has, in a certain degree, familiarized itself also in the north, and 
has exactly the same value as 7 kreutzers of the south. The confederated govern- 
ments have thought that they ought to give the one-fifth mark piece the preference, 
being guided by the view that on account of its exact equivalent in value to the 
krentzer coin the change would be more easily effected in the south, and that in the 
north the calculations made with the 2^ groschen could easily be stated in the coins 
of the new system. 

It will also be necessary, in the interest of the convenience of commerce, to fill in 
a suitable way the gap between the 1 and the 10 mark piece. The following points 
are to be observed in the selection of coins for this purpose: (1) They must fit into 
the decimal system ; (2) they must not too closely represent the value of the 1-mark 
piece^ beoauM the latter, to which the one-half mark pieoe is already close in value, 
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would otherwise be snperflnous; and (3) it mnst have a form which would make it 
suitable for the laboring classes, within which the subsidiary coin fiuds its maiu 
market. 

These yiews have led to the choice of the silver 5-mark piece. The minting of 5- 
mark pieces in gold, which might also be considered, would lead to a coin which 
would only in a small degree cover the views laid down in 3, as it would be difficult 
to handle them on account of their smalluess, and they wonid easily be lost. The 5- 
raark piece in gold would weigh the 3.982 thousandths parts of a pound, and would 
only have its equal in the not very popular 5-frauc gold pieces (3.0258 thousandths 
parts) and dollars (3.3436 thousandths parts). The 5 m:irk Hilver piece will, accord- 
ing to proposed minting basis of the project, weigh 55.5555 thousandths parts, while 
the 2-thaler piece weighs 74.0741 thousandths parts, the 5-franc piece 50.0000 thou- 
sandthri parts, the kronen thaler 59.0793 thouMaudths parts, the konventions-species- 
tlaler 56.1253 thousandths parts, the English crown 56.5513 thousandths parts, the 
silver dollar of the United States 53.4586 thousandths parts, and the Mexican dollar 
54.1286 thousandths parts. 

The 5-mark piece, therefore, has by far less weight than the 2-thaler piece, but 
comes close to the larger coins of other nations, especially to the widely ciroulated 
silver dollar. 

it will hardly be necessary to give reasons why the 1 mark and i mark pieces are 
to be coined in silver, as is the case with the 5-mark piece. In a system which has 
as abasia the gold standard, the following principles prevail in the miuting and 
treatment of silver coins : 

(1) The grade of fineness must be calculated somewhat lower than is legally esti- 
mated, and which would cover the average ratio existing between gold and silver 
for a long time (15^ to 1). 

(2) The compulsion to accept silver coins in payment is to be restricted to a cer- 
tain maximum amount. 

(3) Precaution is to be used that no larger amount of such coins pass into circu* 
lation than are found to be necessary for the smaller grade business, and thnt 
wherever too Inrge amounts thereof appear in commerce a withdrawal of this sur- 
plus seems assured. 

In regard to 1, the project (article 2) proposes that 100 marks' be gained from 
every pound silver fiue, and that the silver coins contain nine-tenths part of silver 
fine. This currency system is adapted to the decimal system, and, as a consequence, 
all calculations within this system are connected with no difficulty, and especially 
that in every case a round number of pieces (ISO half- mark pieces, 90 mark pieces, 
and 18 5-mark pieces) go to the gross pound. At the same time the coin will have 
a shape convenient to commerce, and through color and cleanliness, will in a favor- 
able way dififer with the small silver coin heretofore in use and with the thaler 
system. 

The half-mark piece, with a diameter of about 19 millimeters, will weigh 5} thou- 
sandths parts, and will therefore be somewhat smaller than the Prussian one-twelfth 
thaler piece of the newer issue, which weighs 6.4412 thousandths parts. But it will 
be larger than the French one-half franc piece, which weighs 5 thouHnndths parts, 
and which has not given reason for complaint on account of its small size. In order 
that the pieces have a distinguishing mark from the 2^-gro8chen pieces, it might be 
recommended that, aside from the dilfereuce in color, the rim be grooved. 

No hesitation can exist as to the 1-niark piece with a weight of 11.111 thousandths 
parts, and a diameter of about 25 millimeters. A grooved rim might also be recom- 
mended here, so that they could be more easily dibtinguished from other silver coins 
in circulation. 

The question would seem doubtful whether the one-fifth mark piece is to be minted 
in silver, or in the material selected for minting the coins of smaller value — nickel. 
The project has given preference to the minting in silver. The one-fifth mark pieces 
in silver can receive the acceptable dimension of 16 millimeters iu diameter; they 
distin|piish themselves from coins belonging to systeniH now in use, and in order that 
this distinction would be still greater, might receive a grooved rim. As they will 
have to be minted in large quantities, they would bean important factor for the use 
of the silver which would be gained from withdrawn silver coin. If not minted of 
precions metal, these coins would have to receive inconvenient dim»*nsions, so as to 
prevent the danger of confusing them with foreign coin of inferior value. And the 
size in which these coins would have to be minted would carry with it a dispropor- 
tionate increase of value of the material. 

The amount of silver contained in 100 marks to the round fine is, it is true, some- 
what less than the amount contained in the silver coin of France and England, as 
the amount added thereto will be 11^ per cent as compared to 7.784 per cent of the 
French coins of 2 francs and less, and 8.48 per cent of the English silver coins. But 
this will be the less serious, as by the regulations of the project (article 8) precau- 
tionary maasoxes are taken against a flooding of the market and that a fear againat 
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counterfeiting is nnfonnded, as experience shows. Until now, no counterfeiting of 
the silver smaller coin has taken place, which wonld, on account of inferior vaTae, 
have heen at le.ist as profitable as that of the Imperial silver coin would be. Evi- 
dently the reason for this ih that the counterfeiter, who always runs the risk of 
detection and risking without profit the capital invested as well as fraitlensly 
occupying his time, can not, ajj a rule, be satisfied with the mere reproduction, but 
must try to obtain a larger ]>rofit by making couuterfeits containing a smaller propor- 
tion of silver. Sucli reproductions are, however, soon detected and do not endanger 
the circulation of the genuine coin. But whoever desires to make gennine coins will, 
according to the firesent minting operation, have to be in possession of a complete 
establishment and of so large a capital that it can not be carried on secretly, and, as 
compared with the risk, could not be regarded as profitable. And, furthermore, 
England, from where the unlawful minting of coin is mostly to be feared, stringently 
prohibits the reproduction of foreign coin. 

The chief advantage of the selected system is that the State coins minted at a 
standard of nine tenths can be used directly for recoiuage, and that they, regardless 
of the loss thi'ongh usage, still would leave a small profit, which would lie a welcome 
contribution to the enormous costs connected with the withdrawal of the smaller 
State coin, and of the larger silver coins which are not to be reminted. If Im[»erial 
silver coin is issued at a face value which greatly exceeds the silver it contains, the 
danger of the heavier pieces being melted in seems removed; the exact weight of 
the indiviilual pieces is, therefore, not as important as with coinage of almost full 
value, and the limit of deficiency can be fixed in such a manner that, in the adjust- 
ment, time and expeuvse might be saved. Especially iu consideration hereof the wide 
limit of deficiency, article 2, section 1, of ten-thousandths parts has been accepted. 

Regarding the outer appearance of the Imperial silver coins, section 2, article 2, 
fully coincides with the regulations on Imperial g(dd coins. 

As to the compulsion of accepting Imperial silver coin, this has been restricted to 
amounts not exceeding 20 marks for private perscms. The Franco-Swiss monetary 
conference of December 23, 18G5, goes somewhat further in this, as it makes coins of 
2, 1, and one-half francs legal tender up to amounts of 50 francs. As it must, however, 
be assumed that a sutlicient number of 20-mark pieces will be obtainable, the maxi- 
mum amount up to which silver coin would have to be accepted could be fixed at the 
value of this most current gold coin. In this nuanner much will be done for the adop- 
tion of the gold coins, and, at the same time, every unnecessary molestation of com- 
merce will be avoided. 

The further regulations of article 8 regarding the acceptance of Imperial silver 
coin at the Imperial and State treasuries up to any amount, and of exchanging them 
for gold coin, have the purpose of preventing an overstocking of even iocal com- 
merce with coins of this nature. They differ from the corresponding regulations of 
the monetary conference heretofore mentioned by embracing the 5-mark pieces, 
while in said conference the 5-franc pieces were excluded from those regulations. 

The maximum amount up to which silver coins are to be minted had to be given at 
a higher figure than that mentioned in the aforesaid treaty. For the maximum 
boundary fixed by the latter (6 francs per head of the ) oi)ulation) has reference to 
the one-half, 1, and 2 francs of the silver coins, while no limit was drawn to the 
minting of 5-franc silver pieces. According to the maximum limit, there are to be 10 
marks per head of the population for all silver coins, inclusive of the 5mark pieces. 
This amount, beyond which the limit has been drawn here, gives room for about one 
5-mark piece per head of the population. It is questionable whether this limit is 
not too closely drawn. Hut it will be time to appronch this question after the with- 
drawal of the State silver coins shall have been completed. 

For the smaller coins of 10 and 5 pfennigs, the equivalent of the present silver 
change of 1 and one-half groschen pieces, the project proposes in article 2 that in 
place of the small amount of silver a mixture of nickel take its ])lace, as is the case 
in Switzerland, Helgium. and the United States. With these coins the choice of the 
minting metal was made regardless of its value, and only the views of greater use- 
fulness were taken into consideration. The small coins of silver which have only 
contained a small amount of silver show only weak traces of that metal after they 
have been in use a short time, and as it is difticult to regain it. it does not fulfil its 
pnrpose and must be regarded as an extravagance. If a mixture of white metal, 
consisting of copper ami nickel and pi-rhaps some tin or zinc be chosen, without 
adding any silver, a minting metal will be obtained which can permanently be dis- 
tinguished by its color from silver as well as cop])er, which will not be soiled as 
easily as the coins containing a small amount of silver, and which seemingly with- 
stands the wearing of)' and oxidation better than the minting metal of our groschen 
pieces. The coins of this metal can be minted somewhat heavier than the small 
silver coins because their color will make it easy to ilistinguish them from silver and 
from copper coins. Finally, the choice of this metal will be the cause of no small 
amount of saving. 
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Bel^nm has such nickel coins consisting of 75 per cent copper and 25 per cent nickel 
which have a diameter of the 5-cent piece, weij^bing 8 grams 19 millimeters, the 10- 
cent piece weighing 4^ grams 21 millimeters, and the 20-cent piece weighing 7 grams 
25 millimeters. 

The 20-Gent pieces are not coined any more, presumably beeanse they are incon- 
venient and because their face value is too hi;;h as compnred with their nominal value. 
The first two coins are inferior by one-Afth in uoniiiml value ns compared with what 
onr 5 and 10 pfennig pieces would be worth. The material in these nickel coins would 
be much cheaper than that used in our sinailer silver coins, even though nickel has 
advanced in price and would still advance (1 pound now costs somewhat more than 
3 thalers), as 1 pound of nickel mixture would cost about 1 thaler, while 1 pound of 
the one* twelfth thaler costs 12 thalers and the ]>ound of the one- thirtieth and one- 
sixtieth thaler costs 7 thalers. 

If it be assumed that the 10-pfennig piece would weigh about the ten-thousandths 
part (100 pieces equal 1 pound) and the 5-pfennig piece nbout the six-thousandths part 
of a pound (16<>f pieces equal 1 pound), or the nickel coin could be made much larger. 
The difference between the value of the metjil and ihe noniiual value, from which the 
cost of minting would have to be paid, would amount to the pound of nickel coin con- 
taining 25 per cent nickel with the 10-pfennig pieces, 2 thalers 10 silver grosrhen with 
the 5-pfeunig pieces, 1 thaler, 20 silver groschen, while the dittcrence between the 
value of the metal and the nominal value for the pound of the smaller silver coin 
would only amount to 17.7 silver groschen in the 1 and oue-half silver groschen pieces. 
It is true that it might be feared that, on account of the much smaller cost of the 
nickel mixture as compared with the silver mixture, these nickel coins would be 
counterfeited ; this has, however, not been the case in ISelgium, and they are very well 
satisfied with the nickel coins. 

Technical Investigation will show what nickel mixture is to be used, as well as the 
advisability of adding some metal to the copper 1 and 2 pfennig pieces, which in 
the project are set down as copper coins. The project reserves to the Federal Coun- 
cil the decision on these points. (Article 2, section 3.) 

For the coins not made of precious metal, the uuilorm emblem of the Imperial coat 
of arms is selected. 

The amount proposed in article 4 as the maximum amount of the silver and cop- 
per coins to be minted per head of the populatiou (2^ marks) coincides with the sep- 
arate Article VIII of the monetary treaty of .June 24, 1857, which was made on the 
same head. It also corresponds with the regulation in article 8, regarding the amount 
up to whieh payments made in coin not made of precious metal must be accepted 
in payment, agreed to in above treaty. 

3n accordance with the law of December 4, 1871, all costs arising through changing 
the entire coin in circulation, as well as withdrawing the old and minting the new 
coin, shall be borne by the Empire. 

The above law has already ordered the State gold and larger silver coins with- 
drawn at the expense of the Empire. 

The possibility may be admitted that another principle might have been enforced 
in the project before us regarding the silver coins. It is, however, to be considered 
that the change of the currency system is undertaken for the mutual benefit of all 
the confederated States, and that it would not be in harmony with this mutual 
benefit if the inequality of the burdens which would ariae by withdrawing the State 
coins would be met by the individual confederated States. This inequality would 
have its reason in the different amounts which have been minted in individual States, 
and furthermore the coins of the thaler countries have, for the present, at least, been 
almost entirely taken over into the new system. Those States which formerly miu ted 
money on a larger scale than the average, have not only furnished their own but 
also other countries with the necessary means of circulation. It would, therefore, 
not be just to impose upon them a larger share of expense than their proportion in 
asking them to withdraw their State currency. The saving, furthermore, which is 

fuined by preliminarily retaining certain State coins, and which would go to the 
tates that have circulated them, is to be regnnled as nu accidental reaction of 
Imperial regulations enacted for mutual interests, reactions which, within reason, 
must benefit all, as the costs of withdrawal are borne by tlie Empire. 

If, therefore, it must be upheld that the larger State coins be withdrawn at the 
expense of the Empire, it would be inconsistent if some other regulation were 
adopted for withdrawing the smaller Stat* coin. Tho situation is only different in 
so far as South (icrmany still has the historically inherited burden of an overproduc- 
tion of small coin that has bemi defaced by circulation, while North (Germany has 
long ago withdrawn the snuiller coin of an older issue. But the condition also here 
prevails that the new system accidentally also provisionally declares that a large 
part of the snbdivision of the thaler system be ret.iined, which would lead to an 
iDeqoality in burdening the State treasuries in withilrawing the currency, which is 
not the intention of the law, and this also speaks for a uniform principle in this 
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matter. Aside from this, it is necessary to have in view the entire withdrawal of 
the State coins. It can not well be ascertained in how far the individual States 
would profit or lose by the witlidrawal of their State coin, the cost of which would 
be paid by the Empire in accordance with the value of their minting; but if the 
conditions entered upon are borne in mind, and the national importance of a reform 
which does away with the past German currency system — in so far as you could call 
it so— one must have the conviction that not only utility but also justice would 
prompt that the expenses of this reform be borne by the Empire, for it would lead 
m the run of years to a new formation of the entire currency in circulation. 

To tbis must be added that on a part of the smaller pieces of silver coins in South 
Germany the minting can no longer be distinguished, and that, therefore, if the 
principle be applied that the State coin be withdrawn at the expense of the State, 
it could not, with a lar^e number of coins, be established who would have to bear 
the expense for their withdrawal. 

If from the foregoing the conclusion is arrived at that the expense of withdraw- 
ing the State coin is to fall to the Empire, it goes without saying that the benefits 
derived from minting the new coins must go to the Empire, for these benefits are 
the natural payment for the expense arising in withdrawing the State coins. The 
large work of changing our currency system can not be separated in consideration 
of the costs and advantages which fall to the various territories in its introduction ; 
it must be regarded as a unity if it is to be carried out so as to give general satisfac- 
tion. But if it is to be a unity, the necessity arises that it must be carried out 
and maintained in all its parts at the general expense; that, therefore, after the 
German currency system has been uniformly regulated, the current expenses which 
arise in mnintaining the full weight of the Imperial coins, and in replacing the 
amounts which are used for other purposes (manufacturing, etc.), must be borne by 
all. This principle is already acknowledged for the gold coins by law of December 
4, 1871. The same reasons prevail for silver and smaller coin. The coins are made 
at the State mints, not for the State commerce, but for the Empire in which they are 
circulated without any distinction being made. The costs of maintaining this gen- 
eral circulation can therefore only be divided according to the registered basis, and 
only those expenses are to be regarded as costs which still remain after the profits 
have been deducted which might be derived by the various branches of the minting 
department. 

The points in view justify the regulations in articles 6 and 9, division 2, of the 
project. In connection herewith the fact must be recalled that when Bremen intro- 
duced the mark system at its expense by law of April 30, 1872, it withdrew its silver 
and smaller coin. The expense connected therewith is stated to be 93,615 thalers 
and 11 silver ^roschen. It will only be just for the Empire to repay this expense, 
which, according to the law presented, would have fallen to the Empire if Bremen 
had not previously introduced the Imperial mark system, as Bremen would, through 
the carrying out of the Imperial law, which was everywhere greeted with favor, sus- 
tain a loss. Article 11 in the first division cancels the final date of section 6 of the 
law of December 4, 1871, for the regulations of these paragraphs. The final date was 
fixed as the time when a law would be passed for the withdrawal of the larger silver 
State coins. The law at hand in part orders their withdrawal at once, and in part 
grants the Federal Council authority to withdraw and take out of circulation the 
larger silver coins, while it is only reserved to the Imperial budget to furnish the 
necessary means. As the cost of the entire change of the currency system will, 
according to the project, go to the expense of the Empire, it is a necessity that the 
advantages and costs connected with supplying commerce with the gold coin neces- 
sary for carrying out the gold standard should also be attended to at the expense of 
the Empire. The canceling of the aforesaid date is therefore justified. 

The wish of the Imperial Diet, which was expressed when it passed the law for the 
minting of Imperial gold coin, that the mints of the confederated territory be com- 
pelled to mint Imperial gold coin for private account whenever they are not busy for 
the Empire, has been complied with in so far that the Imperial chancellor is to receive 
authority to also admit the minting of Imperial gold coin for private account. It is 
impossible to go further in the matter, as for a conceivable length of time the mints 
of the confederated territory will be fully occupied with minting the first demand of 
all kinds of Imperial coin at the expense of the Empire. As long as gold coin for the 
first demands shall be minted, the Imperial Government will be willing at all times 
to purchase gold in bars, and therefore the necessity will not arise for private per- 
sons to have gold minted. If, however, the demand of gold coin for the circulation 
for the confederated territory [be satisfied], there is on the one hand no occasion for 
the Government to increase the said currency, but on the other hand there is no 
reason why the Government should oppose the minting of gold coin for private 
account, if by doing this there will be no overloading of the Imperial treasury. It 
will, however, be advisable to specify certain mints which shall do the minting for 
privftte acooimti for it can be foreseen that a demand, though it be a small one, will , 
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eontinne to exist for tbe minting for GoTornroent accoant, especially of silver, nickel, 
and copper coin, and if this is to be assumed, it would be in the interest of reducing 
tbe expenses of minting as much as possible that the various branches of minting be 
divided amongst the different mints. 

Tbe main question in reference to the minting of gold for private account is the 
fixing of the charges. In order that this question be answered, the great difference 
must be borne in mind that the full weight of the gold circulation is maintained at 
the expense of the Empire, while this is not the case in England and France. After 
tbe completion of the necessary supply of gold coin, and as lung as there is no neces- 
sity of anew supply for internal commerce, the Empire has no interest in making sacri- 
fices for a larger gold circulation. For private persons there would on ly be an interest 
to have the number of gold coins increased if they would be a current medium for 
payment, as is the case with the English sovereign in countries across the sea; but 
the Empire carries the burden of maintaining the full value of coins, which is not 
benefited by commercifd intercourse, and the reverse of the English coins would 
occur with our own. As the sovereign, having less weight, is cut into at the banks 
and returned, those of less weight are chiefly circulated in foreign countries. The 
coins of full weight, however, are circulated in their native country; but exactly 
the contrary woald take place with the Imperial gold coins, as those not having the 
fall weight, on account of their being withdrawn by the Imperial treasury, would be 
circulated in the native country, while the coins of full weight would remain in for- 
eign countries. It is therefore necessary that a fee go to the Imperial treasury for 
all gold coins minted for private account, which would be a compensation for main- 
taining their full weight. In accordance herewith, the chancellor, with the consent 
of tbe Federal Council, shall, according to chapters 3 and 4 of article 11, be author- 
ized to fix a minting fee, and a higher fee will be charged than that which is other- 
wise fixed for the mints whenever the minting is not in the interest of domestic 
commerce, and this surplus then goes to the Imperial treasury. 

The time for fixing rates in this matter has not as yet arrived. Only a long expe- 
rience will furnish the necessary basis. 

The authority granted the Federal Council in article 12 shall put it in a position 
not only to stop the circulation of inferior foreign coin, but also to protect our gold 
standard by keeping away as much as possible all foreign silver coin of full weight. 
For there is the danger, without a doubt, that foreign silver coin of full weight will 
be introduced and cause an outflow of gold coin to foreign countries. As soon as 
this danger appears in a threatening manner the Federal Council must be in a posi- 
tion to intercede at once in behalf of maintaining the gold standard, either by fixing 
the ratio On accordance with No. 1) or by prohibition (in accordance with No. 2). 
It is self-evident that the Federal Council has no interest in making use of this 
authority otherwise than in cases of actual danger. 

Under' ^o. 3 the authority of the Federal Council is reserved to regulate the 
acceptance of foreign coins and their rate of exchange. This is to be recommended 
in the interest of uniform action and of the effectiveness of the adopted measures, 
as well as by the consideration that everything for the maintenance of the gold 
standard is to be attended to by a central organ. 

Article 13 regulates the legaJ private conditions for the introduction of the new 
system, taking as a basis the calculations laid down in principle in the law of 
Becember 4, 1871, for the debts which were contracted in silver coin of the State 
standard thus far in force. The laws passed in Bremen and Lflbeck for the introduc- 
tion of the Imperial mark calculation are only touched in unimportant points by 
these regnlations. This project has not to deal with the Hamburg-Banko calcula- 
tion, as it has already been repealed. 

In section 1, as well as in article 16, foreign gold coins which are placed on an 
eqnal footing with domestic coins had to be mentioned, as in Mecklenburg and 
Scbleswig-Holstein certain foreign gold coin is placed on an equal footing with 
domestic coin (Danish pistolen equal to 5 thalers in gold). 

Article 14 regulates the taking over into the new system the appropriate State 
coins until an eventual change of the currency' in circulation has been effected on 
tbe basis as stated above. 

Article 15 confirms the use of State gold coin in paying such obligations which 
were contracted with such coin even after the gold standard has been introduced, so 
as to make the time of the introduction of the new standard independent of the 
withdrawal of the State gold coins. The same regulation applies to the silver sub- 
divisions of the thalers, which will, however, be mostly entirely withdrawn from 
circniation before the Imperial gold standard is introduced. 

The regulation in article 16 which permits the payment of debts which were con- 
tracted with State gold coin in Imperial gold coin on the day this law enters into 
torce was prompted by the observation that there is already now a scarcity of the 
State gold coins for which these obligations are issued. The reduction of the coins 
«f the State standards into Imperial silver, nickel, and copper coins, as set forth in 
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the same article, permits of their circulation before the Imperial mark standard 
enters into forre. 

It was not tbonpfht necessary to mention that the Vienna, Dresden, and Mnnicli 
monetary conferences ar« no lonjjcr in i'orce, as they had been disposed of by the 
competency of the frauiiug of Imperial laws, and which competency had actually 
been made use of. 



Appendix 2. 

WAGES AND PRICES. 

WAGES. 

(a) Day laborers. 



Laborers. 



Hen over 16 . . . 
Wonipn over 16 
Boys under 10.. 
Girls under 16 . 



1885. 



Marks. 



United States 
cnrrency. 



0. 90 to 2. 50 
.60 1.50 
.40 1.3U 
.30 1.00 



$0. 2U to $0. 50| 
.14i .35i 

.07i .23i 



1803. 



Marks. 



Unite<l States 
currency. 



1. 15 to 2. 50 
.60 1. 00 
. 50 1. 80 
.40 1.00 



I 



$0. 27? to $0. 5&h 
. Ui . 3K 

.12 .4J| 
0. 9| . 23f 



(b) Sates of wages of the tcovkingmen in shops of railroads under Government control. 



Year. 



Laborers, 
not in- 
cluding 

olliciala. 



A nnunl wa^ee paid or expenses 
incurred for laborers. 



Average wages paid 
per head. 



Marks. 



United States 
currency. 



United 
Marks. States 
currency. 



1884-85 
18H5-86 
1894-95 



47,048 42,838,006 ' 
47,402 43, :hm;, 8L'.) ' 
68, 145 59, 6J0, 8119 



fl0,199..'i39. 152 , 910.50 $216,786 
10. 31 1, 14S. S09 ' 913. 00 [ 217. ,Vi4 
14, 197, 833. 093 1, 025. 50 244. 167 



(o) Hates of wages paid in the Ithcimsh-WestphaUan textile industries. 





Year. 


Workmen. 


"Wages paid. 




Marks. 


United States 
currency. 


1886 


•2, 323 

118.438 


57, 0.54, 600 ' $13, 5«4, 428. 571 
8 1 , 556. 817 19. 4 18. 289. 762 


1805 






1 



Annual wages paid 
on an average per 
head. 



United 
Marks. StMtrs 
curi eucv. 



618 $147,143 
688 I 163.t>57 



(d) General trades. 



Trade and doss. 



Stone mSRons: 
Journeyman.. 
"Workman 
Apprentice 

Marl)le works : 
Stonecutter 
AVorkmnn 
Apprentice 

Hetal work (Hilver) 

Foreman 

Journeyman... 
Apprentice.... 
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(d) General trades — Coutinned. 



Inde And claaa. 



Average, 1886. 



Average, 1801. 



Gennan onrreocy. 



Per 
week. 



Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 



Unite«l Sfatcs U...„.„ ««-^„«« " Tnited Statea 
equivaleut. <^«n»»"» carrency. eqaivalent 



Per 

week. 



Piece- 
work 

week. 



Per 
week. 



Piece- 
work 

week. 



Per 

week. 



Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 



Braaswork: 

foreman 

Joameyman 

Workman 

Tin nianufact4)ry : 

Journeyman .......... 

Apprentice 

Goldsmith : Joameyman . . 
Bronze-Bine manafactory : 

Overseer 

Poreman 

Apprentice 

Brass foundry : 

Foreman 

Joameyman 

Workman 

Hardware manafactory: 

Overseer 

Foreman 

Mechanic 

Workman 



Anprentice . 
iron 



Iron foundry: 

Overseer 

M<>chauie 

Molrier 

Poliaher 

Apprentice 

Hachine manufactory : 

Foreman 

Journeyman 

Workman 

Apprentice 

Gas and water pipcK, etc. : 

Master workman 

Helper 

Apprentice 

Watchmaker: 

Overseer 

Helper 



ifarfo. 

50.00 
24.00 
19.50 

19.50 
6.75 
21.00 

46.50 

40.00 

5.50 

30.00 
22.50 
16.50 

a200.00 

a 125. 00 

20.00 

16.00 

9.00 

42.00 
23.00 



Mark*. 



14.10 
•I ^''^'* I 

.1 38.00 i 
24.00 
6.50 

.'alOO.OO 
.1 18.00 



24.00 
2.'>. 00 
8.00 

28.30 
21.00 



$11,904 
6.714 
4.643 

4.643 
1.607 
6.00 

11. 071 
0.524 
1.309 

7.143 
6.357 
3.928 

47. 619 
29. 762 
I 4.762 
3.809 
2.143 

10.00 
5.470 



Marhf. 
42.00 
24.00 
20.00 

20.00 
9.00 
21.00 



Marks. 



$10.00 
6.714 
4.762 

4.762 
2.143 
6.00 



40.00 
5.50 

60.00 
25.00 
16.50 



a 130. 00 

11.904 I 
5.952 I 
3.928 



$30,062 



a 160. 00 
2.'». 00 
18 00 
7.00 



38.096 
5.952 
4.280 
1.666 



$5,714 < 
6. 952 
1.904 



27.00 



6.428 



6.50 



8. 357 
1.607 

9.048 : 
6,714 
1.309 . 

23.095 
4.286 ! 



6.738 . 
5.00 |. 



1.547 

27.00 
25. 50 
17.00 
7.50 



32. 60 
24.00 



. 36.00 1 8.571 

.1 26.50 1 6.3U9 

6.00 ! I 1.547 

I 



7.738 
6.714 



6.428 
6.071 
4.048 
1.785 



alRO.OO 1 42.857 ' 

21.00 1 5.00 1 





Average 


,1886. 






Average 


>, 1892. 




Trade and clam. 


German currency. 


United 
equiv 


Statt^ 
aleiit. 

Piece- 
work 
IH^r 
wetk. 


(lerroau currency. 


United States 
equivalent. 




• Per 
week. 


Piece- 
work 

week. 


Per 
week. 


Per 
Meek. 


Piece, 
work 

week. 


Per 
week. 


Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 


Stone maaon: 

Journeyman 


Marks. 
30.00 
6.75 
16.60 

22; 50 
16.50 
8.00 

33.00 
22. 00 
4.50 

50.00 

24. (K) 
19.50 

19.50 
6.75 


Marks. 


$7. 143 
1.607 
3.928 

5. 357 
3. 1)28 
1.904 

7.857 
5. 238 
1.071 

11.904 
5.714 
4.643 

4.643 
1.607 


......v. 


Marks. 

32.40 

6.00 

18.00 

29.00 
17.00 
9.00 

60.00 

30.00 

5.00 

42.00 
24.00 
20.00 

20.00 
9.00 


Marks. 






Apprentice 






$1. 428 
4.286 

6.904 
4.048 
2.143 

11.904 
7. 143 




Workman 








Marble works: 

Stonecutter 








Workman 








Apprentice 








Metal work, ailver: 

Foreman 








Journe vman ,.-...- 








Annrentice .. ............. 




1 190 ' - - - 


Braaa work: 

Foreman ,,.,,--- 






10 

5.714 
4.762 

4.762 
2.143 




Joameyman .r» 








Workman ^r--,-r,-- 








Joameyman ...----- 








Apprentice 









a Per month. 
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(d) General trades — Continned. 





Average. 1886. 


Average, 1892. 


Trad A and claM. 


German currency. 


United States 
equivalent. 


German currency. 


United Stotes 
equivalent. 




Per 
week. 


Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 


Per 

week. 


Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 


• 

Per 

week. 


Piece. 

work 

per 

week. 


Per 

week. 


Piece- 
work 

week. 


Bronzesinc manufactory : 

Overfloer 


Mark: 

46.50 

iU. 00 

5.50 

30.00 
22.50 
16.50 

a no. 00 


Marks, 


$11,071 
9.524 
1. 309 

7.143 
5.:i57 
3.928 

26.190 

"3*809' 
2. 143 

10.00 

"3.' 3.57' 
1.607 

59.524 

9.048 
6. 952 
6.714 
1.309 

4.643 

4.286 
23.809 

7.143 
4. 762 
3.571 
2.381 

7.619 
7.619 
6.904 
6. 904 
5.932 

C.190 
5.417 
3.571 

"i'isi* 

5.179 
4.280 
3.690 

0.048 
4.524 
1.904 

4.524 

4.286 
3.809 




Marks. 


Mark*. 
a 130. 00 


'f9.'524' 
1.300 

11.904 
5. 952 
3.928 

27. 381 

"4.' 2^6* 
1.666 

10. 714 

*'i."547* 

6.428 
6.071 
4.048 
1.785 


$30,052 


Foronian 




$33. 333 
47. 619 

"b.'i'u 

5.952 
1.904 

6.738 
5.002 


40.00 
6.50 

50 00 
25.00 
16.50 

all5.00 


A pprentice 








Brans foundry : 

Foreman 








Joumo vnian ............... 






........ 


^'orkiiian 


. ...... 


Hardware manufactory: 


140.00 
a 200.00 


125.00 
a 200 00 


20.762 
47.610 


Ov«rH**er 


Workman 


io.oo 

9.00 
42.00 


18. 00 
7.00 

45.00 




Ap])r('iitico 








Iron foundry : 

Overseer 








Molder 


24.00 

25.00 
8.00 

28.30 
21.01 


82.50 
24.00 


7.738 
5.714 


Polisher 






Ai'pren tioe 




6.50 

27.00 

25. 50 

17.00 

7.50 


Engines, niacliine manafaetory : 
iron foundry : 

Foreman 








Journeyman 








Worknlan 


14.10 
6.75 

a 250. 00 






Apprentice 






Machine manufactory: 
verHeer 






Smith 


30.00 
30.00 
25.00 


7.143 
7.14:^ 
5.952 




36.00 : 

30 00 ' 


8.571 
8. .'»71 
7.143 


Turner 




Joiner 






30.00 




Apprentice 


9.00 

38.00 
25. 00 
24.00 
5.50 

19.50 

18.00 
a 100. 00 

30.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 

32.00 
32. 00 
b 29. 00 
29.00 
25.00 

26.00 
22.75 
15.00 




Oaa and water: 

Master workman .......... 




4.286 


36.00 
24.00 
26.lt0 
6.50 

21.00 

21.00 
a 180. 00 

30.00 
23.00 
18.00 
15.00 

39.27 
32. 46 
6 31.00 
30.00 
23. 46 

27.00 
24.75 
18.50 

"'io.'oo' 

80.00 




8.571 
6.714 
6.190 
1.547 

6.000 

5.000 
42.857 

7.143 
6.476 
4.286 
3.571 

0.350 
7. 71»8 
7. 381 
7. 143 
5.585 

6.428 
5. 89:t 
4.405 

"ilm 

7.143 




Mechanic 








Helpmat-e 








Apprentice 






Carriage manufactory: 

Journeyman 








"Watchmaker: 

Helpmate 








Overseer 








Chemical manufactory: 

Overseer 








Foreman 








Workman 








Apprentice 








City Kas works : 

Overseer 








Smith 






Gawlighter 






Mason 








Mechan Ic 








Soap and fat ware manufactory : 
Machine iireman 








Cooper .-. 








Workman 








Carpet manufactory: 


18.00 


80.00 


7.143 


Keedlewoninn 


10.00 

21.75 
18. 00 
15.50 

38.00 
19.00 
8.00 

19.00 
18.00 
16,00 


Bnbher manufactory : 

Overseer 








Journeyman 








Workman 






17.50 

45.00 
21.00 
8.25 

19.50 
19.50 
19.00 




4.167 

10.714 
5.000 
1.064 

4.643 
4.643 
4.524 




Paper and envelope manufac- 
tory: 
Overseer 








Workman 








Apprentice 








Leather manufactory i 

Tanner 








Dyer 








Workman 









• Per month. 



b Expenaea and hooaa. 
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(d) General tradee — Continued. 





Average, 1886. 


Average, 1892. 






United States 
equivalent. 


Gennan currency. 


United SUtes 
equivalent. 




Per 

week. 


Piece- 

work 

per 

week. 


Per 

week. 


Piece- 
work 
per 
week. 


Per 
week. 


Piece. 

work 

per 

week. 


Per 

week. 


Piece- 

work 

per 

week. 


6iitt«pperoba manufactory: 


Mark: 
24.00 
21.25 
17.50 
15.00 

16.00 
5.00 
12.00 

a 130. 00 
20.00 
16.50 

36.00 
20.00 

14.00 

25.00 
18.00 

612.00 
69.50 
66.50 

15.00 
15.00 
30.00 

7.50 

18.00 

30.00 

25.50 

6.00 

15.00 
10.00 

24.00 
10.50 
15.00 

615.00 

39.00 
27.00 
12.50 

33.00 
24. 25 
12. 25 
9.50 

20.00 

24.00 

26.00 

25.00 
5.00 
16.00 

30.00 
20. 00 
15. 00 
10.00 


Marks. 


$5,714 
6.000 
4 1«7 
3. 571 

3.809 
1.190 
2.857 

30.952 
4. 762 
8.928 

8.571 
4.762 

3.333 

6 952 
4.280 

2.857 
2. 2C2 
1.547 

3.571 
3.571 
7.143 
1.785 

4.286 

7.143 
6.071 
1.428 

3.571 
2.:>81 

5.714 
4. 64.3 
3.571 

3 571 




Marks. 
27.00 
24.00 
20.75 
17.50 

15.00 
4.00 
14.00 

35.00 
23.00 
20.00 

50.00 
24.00 


Marks. 


$6,428 
6.714 
4.940 
4.167 

3.571 

.952 

3.333 

8.333 
5.476 
4.762 

11.004 
5.714 




Timuiui --.•-. ..-- 
























Bookbinder: 








AnnrenticA ......>... 
















Box factory: 








Jonmeyxnan 

Workniftti - 














Famiture factory : 
















Basket matter: 








Brash factory : 






27.00 
22.00 

612.00 
69.00 
67.00 

16.50 
18.50 
37.00 
8.00 

18.00 

36.00 

24.00 

6.00 

16.00 
8.00 

80.00 
21.00 
18.00 

6 10. 50 

45.00 




6.428 
5.238 

2.857 
2.148 
1.666 

3.928 
4.405 
8.809 
1.904 

4.286 

8.571 
6.714 
1.428 

3.809 
1.904 

7.143 
5.000 
4.286 

2.500 

10.714 
7.857 
1.904 

10.000 
7.428 
5.000 
2.286 

6.000 

5.714 

7.143 

6.845 
1.100 
3.928 

7.143 
6.476 
4.286 
3.571 




















Kneadcr 
















Cigar maker: 

Clear mAker ... ... . 








CiiFai* sorter ............... 
























Mor? 

.Tnnm Avmikn 








Halter: 








Joiimfivman . . ....... 
















Glove maker: 

.1 rknrTiMVntii.n . 








Linor •••.■........ 








Sho^factory: 

Foreman •••- . . •.■ 








Cutter . 
















Barber: 

.TnitmAvm An 








Foreman 




9.286 ' 

6.428 

2.976 

7.857 

5.774 ' 

2 910 

2.202 

4.762 ' 

5.714 

6.190 ' 

5.952 1 

1.190 

3.809 j 

7.143 1 

4.762 

3.571 i 

2.381 






Jonmevman . ....... 




33.00 
8.00 

42.00 
31.20 
21.00 
9. GO 

21.00 

24.00 

30.00 

28.75 
5.00 
16.50 

30.00 
23.00 
18.00 
15.00 














Carpenter: 

Voreman . ......... 






















Annrentice . . .... . 








Glaxier: 








Painter: 








Roofer: 








Printer: 

Tvneaetter 
























Chemical manufactory : 
















Workman ..- 
























a Per month. 

J35A 6 








6Exj 


[>eu8ea an 


dhouae. 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



PRICES. 
(«) Prioeaper 100 kilograiM {S20, 46 pounds), unless where otherwise specified. 



ArtidM. 



1886. 



Marks. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



1895. 



Marks. 



United 

States car* 

rency. 



Seraps. 

Scraps of Iron mannfactnres 

Scraps of glass manufactures, shiver of glass.. 

Scraps to be used in lime roanutactnring . 

Ammoniac water, bee earth 

Animal manure, with the exception of guano.. 

Guano, animal 

Bran, malt dust scrap rice 

Animal bones, not dinposable to carved works. 

Scraps, not separately denominated 

Fertiliser, artificial 

Rags. 



L20 
2.60 

20.00 

.65 

8.00 

13.00 
7.50 
8.00 
1.00 



Kets, cords, etc 

Scraps of paper, waste paper 

Cotton and ootton ttuffM. 

Cotton, crude 

Scraps of cotton 

Cotton, carded 

Wadding 

Cotton yam. including : 

1. One tlireaded, crude — 

From No. 1 to 17 English 

From No. 18 to 45 Knglish 

From No. 48 to 60 English 

From No. 61 to 79 English 

Above No. 79 

Of not ascertained number 

S. Two threaded, crude including-*- 

From No.l to 17 English 

From No. 18 to 45 En^linh 

From No. 46 to 60 English 

From No. 61 to 79 English 

Above No. 79 

Of not ascertained number 

S. One and two threaded, bleached or colored, 
io<^luding— 

From No.] tol7Engli8h , 

FromNo.l8to45Euglinh 

From No. 46 to 60 English 

From No. 61 to 79 English 

Above No. 79 

Of not ascertained number 

4. Three or more threade<l, once or more twinted. 

5. Two-threaded, twisted, cotton of all kinds — 

Wick, not woven 

Cotton yam, insuliieiently specified 

Cotton stulf, including: 

Weavings, compact, crude 

Network, crude and nnmnstered 

Weavings, compact, bleached ; also dressed 

Velvet, cut up 

Weavings, compact, colored, printed 

Fringes and button ware , 

Hosiery 

Weavings, loosely woven, crude, not otherwise 

mentioned , 

Curtain stuffs, with the exception of the coarser 

stuffs 

Curtain stuffs, crude 

Others, loosely woven weavings, bleached, col- 
ored, printed 

Laces and embroideries 

Fishing nets 

Very coarse weavings of scraps of cotton 

Cotton stuff, insufiiciently specified , 

Emery and pumice-stone cloth 

Lead and lead artidee. 

Lead, crude, lead broken, scraps of lead 

Litharge 

Lead, rolled, etc., glaziers* lead for windows 

Printing-type letters 

Leaden pipe, unvarnished 

Lead articles, coarse, not sepnrately meiitioni'd 

Lead articles, fine 

p]«jthin0i .....^ ......^ ^.. 



16.50 
10.00 
6.00 

99.00 
52. 00 
150.00 
130.00 



135.00 
173. 00 
212.00 
315.00 
430. 00 
480.00 

165.00 
188.00 
265. 00 
400.00 
500. 00 
665.00 



185.00 
205. 00 
270. 00 
355.00 
490.00 
600.00 
385.00 
475.00 
115.00 
232.00 

270.00 
2, 600. 00 
300. 00 
790.00 
30"). 00 
750.00 
1, 150. 00 

450.00 

900.00 
660. 00 

490.00 
4,000.00 

2:^0.00 

75.00 
444.00 
115.00 



25.75 

28.00 

27.75 

500.00 

28. 75 

35.00 

123.00 

1^.00 



$0,285 

.619 

4.762 

.155 

1. 905 

8.095 

1.785 

1. 9t'5 

.238 



3 929 
2. 381 
L428 

23.571 
12.381 
85. 714 
30.952 



82.143 
41.190 
50. 476 
75. 000 
102. 381 
114.286 



44.762 
63.095 
95. 238 
119.048 
184.523 



44. 048 
48.809 
64. 286 
84.524 
116.666 
142. 857 
91.666 
113.005 
27. 381 
55. 238 

64.286 
59.\238 

71. 428 
188. 095 

72. 619 
178.571 
273.809 

107. 143 

214. 286 
157. 143 

116.666 
052. 380 
54.762 
17. 857 
IW. 714 
27.381 



6.131 

6.666 

6. 007 

119.048 

6.845 

8.333 

29. 286 

98.571 



L50 
2.97 

22.00 

.70 

6.00 

13.49 
5.64 
9.00 
1.00 
3.00 

20.00 
9.00 
8.00 

73.40 
39.00 
112.00 
115.00 



119.00 
168.00 
210.00 
330. 00 
480.00 
480.00 

155.00 

180.00 
270.00 
420. 00 
565.00 
565.00 



165.00 
185.00 
250.00 
370.00 
530. 00 
530. 00 
370.00 
480. 00 
100.00 
251.00 

250.00 
1,600.00 
280.00 
635.00 
280.00 
700. 00 
860.00 

400.00 

520.00 
520.00 

500.00 
3, (KM). 00 
37<». 00 
60.00 
332. 00 
100.00 



21.22 

25.48 

22.25 

480.00 

2i.50 

25.00 

110.00 

190.00 



$0,357 

.709 

5.238 

.167 

1.425 

3.212 

1.343 

2.143 

.238 

.714 

4.762 

2.143 

L905 

17.476 

9.286 

26.666 

27.381 



28.333 
40.000 
50.000 
78. 571 
114.286 
114.286 

36.904 
42.857 
64.286 
100.000 
134.523 
134.623 



44.048 
8:). 333 
88.095 
126. 190 
126. 190 
88.095 
114.286 
2:i.809 
50.762 

50.524 
880.052 

66.666 
151. 19« 

66.666 
166.666 
204.762 

05.238 

123.809 
123.809 

119.048 
714.285 
64.286 
14.286 
70.048 
23.809 



5.053 
6.067 
6.536 
114.286 
6.595 
5.052 
26.100 

9^m 
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(«) FficaperlOO kilogranu (tg0,46 pounds), wmlmtwhrnreoikorwiaespeoified—ContinvLed. 



ArticlM. 



BruMh makers* and sievs mak&n* artUUs, 



BruftbM imd brooms of Iwst, strair, reed, etc 

Of bristlee, hairs, etc 

Sieve makers' articles 

Brush makeni* articles, fine 

Sieve makers* articles, fine , 

Brash makers', eto^ ariicles, insufilciently si)ecified 

QroeerieSf drugs^ and dyettufs. 

Bther of all kindp, oelloidin, colloditiin 

Volatile oils, not especially meiitioiit^ 

Drawing pencils, oolored crayons, pencil colors 

Chloroform 

EMonoes. etc., alcoholic or ethereal 

Eupyreumatic oil 

Varnish, not indading oil 

Painters' colors and lees, China Ink, etc 

TTltramariue 

Juniper oiL oil of rosemary 

Phosphoric match, linstoks 

Prassiateof soda 

Prassiate of potash 

Cyanide of potassium 

Oxalic acid, oxaUte ,.. 

Drying oil 

Caustic potash 

Canatlo soda 

Alum, Mrpillaoeons earth, not natural 

Sulphate of baryta 

Printing ink 

Chloride of lime 

Extracts of dyewood,eto 

Gelatine.. 

Bladder of the sturgeon 

Putties 

Oamaxome 

Soot and aoot boxes 

Sealing wax 

Hiners* powder 

lnk,ink powder 

Whwl grease 

Blacking 

Touch wares, insofBciently speciBed 

Double carbonate of soda 

Soda, calcinated 

Potash 

Soda,cmde. crystallized 

Soda, insu£Bciently specified 

Water glass 

Albumen, fresh glahr 

Alizarin 

Alkaloids, and itosalto 

Aloe. 



Ammoniac acid, carbonic acid, etc 

Ammoniac sulphuric acid 

Aniline, and other tar-colorcd stufls 

Anthracene 

Arsenions acid 

Arsenical combinations 

Baryte salts 

Benzoic acid 

Prnssiau blue 

White lead 

Sugar of lead and Yinegar of lead 

fionix, and boracio acid 

Emetic tartar, etc 

Bromine ...-...-....-...-.--....-...--..•...- -•. 

Bromide of potassium, and other brome preparations 

Camphor 

Cantnaridea 

Catecbn 

Peruvian bark 

Oninia salts, etc 

Chloride of calclnm 



Chloride of pi>ta<«h. 

Chloride of magnesium 

Cbht^tm of potanh of sod* . 



188a. 



Marks. 



go. 00 

150.00 
120.00 
800.00 
240. 00 
168.00 



450.00 
2,200.00 
300.00 
240. 00 
400.00 



250.00 
105.00 

70.00 
325.00 

65.00 



140.00 

280.00 
72.00 
44.00 
60.00 
21.00 
13.00 
13.00 

110.00 
13.50 
75.00 

200.00 



15.00 

70.00 

80.00 

240.00 

180.00 

75.00 

20.00 

30.00 

80.00 

14.00 

11.00 

32.00 

5.50 

9.00 

8.00 

280.00 

175.00 

7, 000. 00 

60.00 

65.00 

2X 00 

680. 00 

50.00 

20.00 

38.00 

15.00 

1, 500. 00 

150. 00 

36.00 

40.00 

53. 00 

230.00 

320. 00 

270. 00 

120.00 

1, 400. 00 

49.00 

175. 00 



6.00 

14.00 

4.00 

1^.00 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



$21,428 
35.714 
28.571 

100.476 
67. 143 
40.000 



107.143 
623.809 
71.428 
67. 143 
06.238 



60. 524 
25.000 
16.666 
77. 381 
15. 476 



33.333 

66.666 

14.143 

10. 476 

14. 280 

6.000 

8.095 

8.095 

26.190 

3.214 

17. 857 

60.048 



3.671 

16.666 

19.048 

57. 143 

42. 857 

17.857 

4.762 

7.143 

10. 048 

3.333 

2.619 

7.619 

1.309 

2.143 

1.904 

66.666 

41.666 

,666.670 

14. 286 

15. 476 

6.476 

161.904 

11.904 

4.762 

0.048 

8.571 

857. 143 

85.714 

8.571 

0. 524 

12. 619 

64.762 

76. 190 

04.286 

28.. 571 

333. 333 

11.666 

41.666 



1.428 

8.333 

.952 

28.671 



1896. 



Harka. 



130.00 
450.00 
115.00 
2,000 00 
230.00 
847.00 



100.00 

1,897.00 

120.00 

300.00 

350.00 

20.00 

240.00 

106.00 

70.00 

277.00 

62.00 

120.00 

150.00 

300.00 

62.00 

44.00 

50.00 

10.50 

11.00 

12.00 

110. 00 

14.00 

84.00 

190.00 

1,408.00 

15.00 

66.00 

77.20 

240.00 

160. 00 

100.00 

20.00 

25.00 

80.00 

11.50 

9.00 

80.00 

6.50 



7.00 

400.00 

130.00 

13, 500. 00 

45.00 

62. 00 

22.00 

400.00 

90.00 

30.00 

40.00 

16.00 

850.00 

80.00 

27.00 

45.00 

47.00 

135.00 



830.00 

800.00 

45vi.O0 

42.00 

60.00 

t, 700. 00 

5.00 

14.35 

4.00 

89.00 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



$30,052 
107. 148 
27.381 
476. 100 
64.702 
82.018 



23.800 

451.666 

28.571 

71.428 

83.333 

4.762 

67.143 

26.000 

16.666 

65 952 

12. 381 

28.571 

35.714 

71.428 

14.762 

10. 476 

11.904 

4.643 

2. 619 

2.857 

26.190 

3.333 

20.000 

45.238 

835.238 

3.571 

13. 333 

18. 381 

67. 143 

38.096 

23.800 

4.762 

6.952 

19. 048 

2. 738 

2.143 

7.143 

1.309 



1.666 

95. 238 

30. 952 

8, 214. 290 

10.714 

14. 762 

6.238 

95. -J38 

21.428 

7.143 

9. 524 

3.809 

202. 381 

19.04« 

6.428 

10. 714 

11.190 

82. 143 



78.571 

71.428 

107. 143 

10. 000 

14.286 

880. 952 

1.100 

8.417 

.952 

19.6^ 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



(«) PriceBperlOOInlograiM (££0,46 pounds), unless where o heneise specified— Coutinued. 



Artioles. 



1886. 



Uaiks. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



1895. 



Marks. 



United 

States coT^ 

reney. 



OroeerUSt drugt, and dyc<e«/s— Continued. 



Protosulphate of chromiam 

Chromate of potash 

Chroniate of soda 

Citric acid, lemon Juice 

Cochineal 

Dividivi 

Ice, crude 

Iron alum, iron liqnors 

Peroxide of iron, red 

Productions, crude, for the fahricatlon of brushes . 

Esparto 

Canipeachy wood 

Yellow wood 

Brazilwood 

Dyewoods, insuflBciently specified 

Gallnut6 

Tannic acid 

Tannin extracta 

Glycerine'. 

Cleaned 

Crude 

Gold preparations 

Gum arable 

Fyroligneons spirit 

Indigo 

Indigo blue, sulphate of potash 

Insect powder and insect-powder flower 

Iodine 

Iodide of potassiuin and other io<lide preparations. 

Carragheen and Iceland moss 

Sulphate of potassa 

Carooiiate of lime, not natural 

Carbolic acid 

Bone ashes 

Bone black 

Bone dust * 

Gallnuta, valonias 

Carbonic acid 

Madder (madder plant) 

Copper colors 

Lac dyes 

Juice of Spanish licorice 

Carbonate of magnesia, not natural 

Manganides 

Minium 

Mineral water 

Myrobalans 

!Naphtaline 

Sul ph a te of soda, etc 

Hyposulphite soda, etc , 

Opium 

Orcliilla, extract of orchilla, cudbear, lacmus 

Fruits of the cabbage tree, cocoau uts 

Phosphorus 

mtrosaliculic acid , 

Oniubracho wood, in parts 

Omer citron 

Kbubarb root, dried , 

Safi9ower 

Salicy lous acid and salicylic natron 

Saltpeter 

Niter salt • 

Nitric acid 

Hydrochloric acid ^ 

Gunpowder 

Sulpnnr 

Sul phide of potassa, sulphide of soda 

Sulphuret of carbon 

Sulphuric acid 

Sea ^aas, grass wrack, vegetable fiber, etc , 

Spirits of coal tar 

Snroao 

Biphonphate 

Turpentine oil, camphor oil, resinous oil 

Vitriol of copperas (blue vitriol) 

Sulphate of iron (green vitriol) 

Sulphate of sine (white vitriol^ ,. ^, 



22.00 
64.00 



200.00 

320.00 

20.00 

1.10 

13.00 

13.00 



26.00 
14.50 
11.00 
18.00 
16.00 
85.00 
75.00 
46.00 

90.00 
60.00 



450.00 

100.00 

1,200.00 



240.00 

2. 100. 00 

2,100.00 

45.00 

9 00 

86.00 

125.00 



18.00 
11.00 
85.00 

300.00 
70.00 

150.00 



170.00 
50.00 
80.00 
27.00 
28.00 
18.00 
17.00 

5.00 

13.50 

1,900.00 

75.00 

19.00 

480.00 

220.00 

6.50 
13.00 
350 00 
70.00 
1, 300. 00 
18.00 
40.00 
30.00 

5.00 
180.00 
12.00 
23.00 
32.00 

6.50 

8.50 
40.00 
22.00 

8.50 
52.00 
30.00 

6.00 
16.00 



$5,238 
15.238 



47. 619 

76.190 

4.762 

.262 

8.095 

3.095 



6.190 
8.452 
2.619 
4.286 
3.671 
20.238 
17.857 
10.714 

21.428 
11.904 



107. 143 
23.809 
285.714 



67. 143 
500.000 
600.000 
10.714 
2.143 
8.571 
29. 762 



4.286 
2.019 
20.238 
71.428 
16.666 
85.714 



40.476 

11.904 

19.048 

6.428 

6.666 

4.286 

4.048 

1.190 

8.214 

452.381 

17.857 

4.524 

114.286 

62.381 

1.647 

3.005 

83.333 

16.666 

309. 524 

4. V86 

9.524 

7. 143 

1.190 

42.857 

2.857 

6.476 

7.619 

1.547 

2.024 

9.524 

6.238 

2.024 

12.381 

7.143 

1.428 

8.80^ 



17.00 

82.00 

68.00 

165.00 

280.00 

19.00 

1.10 

10.00 

12.00 

63.00 

20.00 

17.00 

9.00 

17.00 



40.00 
30.00 

80.00 

60.00 

46,000.00 

108.00 

80.00 

1,200.00 

250.00 

160.00 

2.650.00 

2,400.00 

84.56 

11.00 

16.00 

30.00 

10.00 

8.00 

10.00 

23.75 

20.00 

55.00 

130.00 

250.00 

120.00 

60.00 

95.00 

26.00 

28.00 

14.00 

10.00 

3.00 

11.00 

1, 700. 00 

80.00 

10.00 

420.00 

190.00 

5.00 

12.00 

850.00 

70.00 

400.00 

15.50 

89.00 

24.00 

6.00 

140.00 

8.00 

16.00 

26.00 

6.00 

11.08 

45.00 

18.08 

6.00 

40.24 

30.00 

3.00 

U.00 



$4,048 

19.524 

16.100 

89.286 

66.606 

4.624 

.262 

2.381 

2.857 

15.000 

4.000 

4.048 

2.148 

4.048 



20.952 
9.524 
7.143 

19.048 

11.904 

10,714.285 

25.714 

19.048 

285. 714 

69.624 

88.096 

630.052 

671.428 

8.229 

2.619 

3.809 

9.286 

2.381 

1.904 

2.381 

6.655 

4.762 

18.096 

30.952 

59.524 

28.571 

11.904 

22.619 

5.052 

6.666 

8.333 

2.381 

.714 

2.619 

404.762 

19.048 

2.381 

100.000 

45.238 

1.190 

2.857 

83.333 

16.666 

05.238 

8.690 

9.286 

5.714 

1.190 

33.333 

1.904 

8.671 

6.190 

1.428 

2.688 

- 10.714 

4.305 

1.428 

9.581 

7.143 

.714 
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(«) Frusta per 100 kilofframa (2:^0,46 pounds), unless where otherwise specified — Con tinned. 



ArtidM. 



Groceries, drttps, and <Iy««fu/«— Continued. 



Fafler'ii thistles 

Tartar 

Tftitaricacid 

Wormwood, dried 

Zinc-white and xinc-^ra>, sulphate of zino white — 

Bed solphnret of mercary 

Tin preparations, the salts of st annic acid 

Dyes and tanning materials, colors, not especially 

mentioned 

Cmde products in industrial and medicinal use, not 

enpecially mentioned 

Cbeiuical manufactures, etc 

Whiting 

Colors and dyestnffs insufficientlv 8]»ecifled 

Grocery wares and drugs insufflcaently specified..... 



Iron and iron toares. 



Scrap iron 

Crude iron 

Iron rule 

Bail way screw, railway sleeper, etc. 
Rails . 



Tires and plowshares 

Wrougbt-iron bars, etc 

Pig iron and ingots...... 

Plates, wrought iron : 

Unfinished 

Finished 

White iron plate, also varnished 

Iron wire, also ficrured, etc. : 

Kot coppered 

Coppered an d tinned , 

Wrougbt-iron bars for the fabrication of drawn wire. 
Very crude ironwares: 

CoKt-iron nrojectiles 

Other hara ware, crude 

An-vils, bol ts, etc 

Anchors, large chains 

Bridges and bridge parts 

Wire ropes 

Iri'nforgings 

Springs, ax^ to railway carriages 

Gun barrels 

Tubes, forged, rolled, etc 

Crude ironwares, ungroiind 

Wrougbt-iron projectiles, not machined 

Wire tacks, not machined 

Projectiles, etc., machined 

Screws and screw bolts, etc 

Screws and screw biixes 

Ironwares, machined 

Sword blades 

Fine ironwares: 

Castings 

Projectiles with mantles of lead 

Playthings of cast iron 

Wares of wrought iron 

Play things of wrought iron 

Sewing needles 

Steel pens 

Watcn materials 

Ironwares, insufficiently specified 



Sarihs, ores, precious metals, asbettos, and athestos 
wares. 



Asbestos, etc., and asbestos wares 

Pumice stone 

Cement, hydraulic 

Earth, marl sand, etc 

Barth, colored, natural 

Fluorspar., p 

Gypsum 

Graphite 

Carbonate of lime, also burned and slaked mortar. . . , 
Phosphate of lime, natural 



1886. 



Harks. 



120.00 
160.00 
330.00 
20.00 



800.00 
110.00 

50.00 

00.00 
150.00 
2.50 
38.00 
66.00 



3.60 
4.00 
10.80 
9.50 
9.30 
11.50 
18.25 
9.00 

10.50 
37.00 
33.00 

40.00 
40.00 
19.50 

10.50 
10.50 
34.00 
28.00 
21.00 
35.00 
24.00 
18.50 
35U.00 
17.00 
63.00 



16.25 
85.00 



85.00 



170.00 
150.00 



80.00 

230.00 

80.00 

2, 170. 00 

1, 000. 00 

900.00 

38.00 



48.00 

15.00 

4.0U 

.40 

11.00 
.3.00 
3.00 

12.00 

2.:w 

8.00 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



128.571 
38.005 
78. 571 
4.762 



92.857 
26.190 

11.904 

21.428 
35.714 
.505 
9.048 
18.333 



.857 
.052 
2.571 
2.262 
2.214 
2.738 
4.345 
2.143 

2.600 
8.762 
7.856 

9.524 
9.524 
4.643 

2.500 
2. 500 
8.095 
6.666 
6.000 
8.333 
5.714 
4.405 

83. 333 
4.048 

15.000 



3.869 
20.238 



20.236 



40.476 
35. 714 



19. 048 

54. 762 

19.048 

616. 606 

238. 095 

214. 286 

9.048 



11.428 

3.571 
.952 
.095 

2.619 
.714 
.714 

2.857 
.547 

L90i 



1895. 



Marks. 



148 00 
93.00 

200 00 
18.00 
31.00 

420.00 
90.00 

80.00 

85.00 
150.00 
2,00 
39.23 
49.22 



4.67 
4.78 
9.74 
9.00 
8.00 
9.50 
14.21 
9.36 

m48 
27.00 
23.00 

33.41 
15.00 



10.25 
20.50 
26.00 
22.00 
33. UO 
21.00 
18.00 

400.00 
22. 50 
58.00 
75.00 
15.00 

145.00 
34.50 



78.00 
148.00 

135. 00 
145. UO 
200. 00 
215. 00 
200. 00 
2, 050. 00 
950.00 
600.00 
36.63 



36.00 

14.00 

8.50 

.40 

10. Of 
3.00 
2.00 

18.16 
2.00 
6.00 



United 

States cur» 

rency. 



$35,238 
22.619 
47. 619 
4.2.-I6 
7.381 
100.000 
21.428 

19.048 

20.238 
35.714 
.476 
9.340 
11.719 



1-112 
1.138 
2.319 
2.143 
1.901 
2.262 
3.383 
2.226 

2.495 
6.428 
5.476 

7.954 
8.571 



2.440 
7.024 
6.100 
6.238 
7.856 
6. 0(>0 
4. 286 

95. 238 
6,357 

13. 809 

17.857 
3.571 

34. 524 
8.214 



18. 571 
85.238 

32. 143 

34. 524 

47.619 

51.190 

47. 619 

488. 095 

220. 190 

142. 857 

8.721 



8.571 

8.333 
.833 
.095 

2.381 
.714 
.476 

8.133 
.476 

L190 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



(e) Prices per 100 kitografM (!SS0.46 pounds), unless where othenoise specified — Continned. 



▲rtiolM. 



1886. 



Harks. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



189S. 



Harks. 



United 

States car- 

rency. 



Earthtf oreSf preeiout metaU, eubeftott and asbestos 
warM— Continued. 



Kaolin, feldspar, pipeclay 

Chalk, crude 

Cryolite and bauxite 

Carbonate of magneBla, natural 

Sea foam, crude 

Heavy spar and witherite 

Strontian 

Earths, not otherwise mentioned 

Ore of antimony and arsenic ore 

Lead and copper ores 

Ferruginous oxide of chrome 

Iron ores 

Gold, silver, and platinum ores 

Cobalt and nickel ores 

Hancanese ores 

Sconees of ores 

Thomas soorifB 

Iron pyrites and alum ore 

Zinoore 

Ore, not otherwise mentioned 

Scraps of gold and silver manufacturing.. 
Gold: 

Coined 

Crude, in bars 

Billon of silver 

SUver: 

Coined 

Crude, in bars 

Precious metals not especially mentiuued. 
FaHteboai d and asbestos paper 

Formed and perforated 

Yarns, laces of asbestos 

Weavings of asbestos 

Asbestos wares 



4.00 

2.00 

10.00 

6.00 

500.00 

10.00 

10.00 

4.00 

30.00 

60.00 

10.00 

1.07 

180.00 

130.00 

8.00 

.73 



$0,052 

.476 

2.381 

1.428 

119.018 

2.381 

2.381 

.952 

7.143 

14.286 

2.381 

.255 

42.857 

80.952 

1.004 

.174 



Flax and other vegetable stvffefor spinning, except 
cotton. 

Flax. 



Hemp 

Oakum 

Jute 

Vegetable stuffs for spinning not especially men- 
tioned 



Com and othsr agrictUtural products. 

Spelt 

Buckwheat 

Beans, eat able, dry 

Peas, vetches, dry , 

Lentils 

Lupines, dry 

Hifiet 

Species of com not otherwise specified 

Barley 

Earth nuts and fresh edible cyperus 

Hemp seed , 

Poppy 

Bapeseed, turnip seed 

Mustard, crude 

Sesame 

All plants yielding oil, not especially mentioned. 

Cotton seeHs 

Flax seed 

Coooanuts and copra , 

Oilseed 

Haizeand dari 

Malt. 



2.00 

4.25 

100.00 

150.00 

250, 300. 00 
278, 000. 00 
50, 000. 00 

13,000.00 

I'i, : 00. 00 

85,000.00 

80.00 

J 00. 00 

• 200. 00 

400.00 

2UO.0O 



78.00 
62.00 
46.00 
22.00 

86.00 



15,50 
9.20 
14.00 
12.25 
27.00 
9.00 
8.00 
15.00 
12.00 
20.00 
14.00 
28.00 
17.50 



.476 

1.012 

23.809 

85. 714 

59,595.238 
66, 190. 479 
11, 904. 762 

3. 095. 238 
3, 166. 666 
20,238.095 
19.048 
23.809 
47. 618 
95.238 
47.618 



18. 571 
14. 762 
10. 952 
5.238 

8.833 



8.690 
2.190 
8.333 
2.016 
6.428 
2.143 
1.904 
3.571 
8.071 
4.762 
8.333 
6.666 
4.167 



Anise, coriander, fennel, caraway . . . . 
Fresh hemes of the wine for taking . 

Other fresh berries of the wine 

Succory and rapes, dried 

Acorns '. 

Herbs for fodder. , 



Plants of all maoner, living. , 
Grass aead 



24.00 
18.00 
10.00 
18.75 
22.00 
16.00 

9.60 
20.80 
60.00 
32. 00 
25.00 
12.50 
18.00 

6.00 
100.00 
88.00 



5.714 
4.286 
2.881 
4.464 
5.238 
3.8U9 
2.286 
4.952 

14.286 
7.619 
6.952 
8.976 
4.286 
1.428 

23.809 
8.048 



3.50 

1.8U 

13.00 

5.00 

550.00 

9.00 

3.50 

6.00 

22.37 

17.38 

8.50 

1.35 

87.40 

89.00 

5.00 

L37 

2.38 

1.98 

4.50 

75.00 

140.00 

250, 380. 00 
278, 200. 00 
36,500.00 

7, 938. 00 

8. 820. 00 
60, 149. 00 

40.00 



176.00 
240. 00 
200.00 



58.00 
65.70 
34.83 
24.00 

40.00 



0.00 
10.46 
16.16 
11.28 
19.56 

7.00 

9.14 
20.00 

9.67 
18.51 
16.36 
22.55 
16.00 
19.40 
23.34 
10.28 

9.76 
17.46 
10.84 
13.00 

9.03 
22. 40 
47.76 
40.64 
20.90 
13.00 
12.50 

8.41 
88.70 
44.88 



.428 

3.005 

1.100 

130.952 

2.143 

.833 

1.428 

6.326 

4.138 

2.024 

.321 

20.809 

2L190 

L190 

.326 

.566 

.471 

L071 

17.857 

83.333 

50,614.286 
66,238.095 
8,690.476 

1,890.000 

2, 100. 000 

16,464.048 

9.524 



41.904 
67.143 
47. 618 



13.80& 
13. 262 
8.294 
5.714 

9.624 



2.143 
2.490 
3.842 
2.685 
4.657 
1.666 
2.176 
4. 762 
2.302 
4.407 
3.895 
6.369 
3.809 
4.619 
6.647 
2.447 
8.321 
4.157 
4.724 
3.095 
2.150 
6.356 
11.374 
9.676 
4.976 
8.096 
8.976 
.812 
28.738 
10L71O 
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(e) Pricetper 100 kilograms (SS0.46 pounds), unless where otherwise spocifttd--Coniiuned. 



▲rtieles. 



Com and other Offrieultural products— Coniinned. 

PoUtOM. fresh 

Clover »ee4t 

B«et roots, fn'sh 

Straw, reecU etc 



Cost qf agrieultural and pastoral produets. 



Rvea 

Wheata 

Oatsa 

Bsrieya 

Hops a , 

PoUt4>e8a 

Meats: 

Beef 

Pork , 

Veal 

Matron.... 

Rye meal , 

Floar 

Bavsogar. 

Befised sugar. 



Qlass and gUtsswaro, 



Hollo w ware, com men, green 

Glass-metal, enamel^ and glasing substance; roof 

glass 

Optical glass, crude 

Holloir ware, white 

Playtbingil of white hollow ware 

^"aich glasMMi of white glass with eilgc^s ground off. 
Window and table glass, unpolisbt^d, in length and 
width together: 

To 120 centimeters 

120 to 20U oeutinieters 

Over 200 centimeters 

Mirror glass, crude, unpolished 

Table and mirror glass : 

Foliated 

Unfoliated, polished 

Ear-glass, glass Duttons, white glass 



Waich glasses, polished or pressed; spectacles, etc., 
glas^eA of white glass 

Pressed, polishcHl, etc., glasa not especially mentioned 

Glass plates, glass pearl«, etc 

Spectarles, etc., glaases of colored glass, not set... 

Colored, etc., glsAS, except play-things 

FluxeM for gla.s8, crude, and enamel wares in con> 
nection with other materials 

PlaythingH of colored glass 

Milk aud alabaster glass, unraustered, etc 

Glass and giass ware, insufficiently specified 



Horse and human hair^ etc,^ feathers, bristles. 



Bed feathers, crude 

Bristles and bristles surrogates 

Horsehair, etc 

Horse hair cloth 

Human hair 

Perake makers*, etc., goods of human hair. . 

Dolls' heads, dressed 

QuiltK, crude 

Ornamental feathers, crude 

Bed feathers, eleane<l 

Omament<al featht^rs, prepared 

Hairs and feathers, insufllcienily specified . 

Hides and skins. 



Hares* and rabbit skins, crude 

CUfskins: 

Green and salted 

Soaked in limewater and dried . 



IBSe. 



Harks. 



4.00 
86.00 
11.00 

&00 



130.00 
151.30 
120.40 
121.80 
1G5.50 
29.90 

93.50 
94.20 
86.50 
92.70 
17.90 
22.70 
45.20 
65.80 



10.00 

50.00 

500. 00 

30.00 



800.00 



21.00 
22.00 
23.00 
42.00 

140.00 
lUU. 00 
240. UO 

1, 500. 00 

70.00 

250.00 

1, 500. 00 



200.00 



55.00 
92.00 



350. 00 
450.00 
250. 00 
800. 00 

4, 000. 00 

4, 800. 00 
210.00 
i:{0. 1.0 

4, 500. 00 
500. 00 

9, 000. (K) 
389.00 



280.00 



120.00 
270.00 



United 

States cur* 

rency. 



IP.952 
20.476 
2.019 
1.190 



81.095 
* 36. 924 
28.666 
29.000 
89,405 
7.119 

22.202 

22.428 
20,S05 
22.071 
4.262 
5.405 
10, 762 
13.286 



8.800 

11.904 

119. 048 

7.143 



190.476 



5.000 
5.238 
5.476 
10.000 

33.333 

23.8U0 
57.143 

357. 143 
16.666 
59.524 

357. 143 



47. 619 



13. 095 
21.904 



107.143 

59. 524 

190. 476 

952. 381 

1, 142. 857 

50.00 

30. g52 

1,071.428 

119. 048 

2, 142. 857 

92.619 



IW.666 

28.571 
04.286 



1896. 



Marks. 



8.00 

85.20 

1.40 

&2a 



110.80 

142.60 
121.40 
110.70 
212.50 
41.00 

100.70 
00.10 
104.00 
100.00 
16.50 
21.40 
22.80 
48.30 



16.00 

30.00 

600.00 

28.00 

300.00 

750.00 



20.00 
21.00 
28.00 
25.00 

110.00 

74.00 

250.00 

1,500.00 
65.00 

250.00 
1, 500. 00 

170.00 

200.00 
300.00 
00.00 
73.20 



185.00 
600.00 
800.00 
800.00 
3, 000. 00 
4,800.00 



105. 00 
2, 000. 00 

36-2.00 
0, 000. 00 

217.00 



170. < 



00.00 
S40.00 



United 

States our* 

reacy. 



90.736 

20.286 

.333 

La48 



2&624 
83.028 
28.666 
20.357 
60.506 
0.004 

96.110 

21.452 

24.762 

24.024 

8.928 

6.095 

6.428 

U.600 



8.671 

7.143 
119.048 

6.666 

71.428 

178.671 



4.762 
6.000 
6.476 
6.952 

26.190 
17. 619 
69.524 

357. 143 
15.476 
59. 524 

357. 143 
40.476 

47.619 
71.428 
14. 286 
17.428 



44.048 
142. 857 
190. 476 
190. 476 
714. 286 
1, 142. 857 



25.000 

476. 190 

86.190 

2, 142. 857 

6L666 



40.876 



21.428 
67.148 



•Value per 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 pounds). 
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MONET Aln> t»BICt8 CN t^OREtGN COtJNTRlES. 



(e) Ptioetper 100 hilografM (££0,46 pounds), unless whet'e otherwise specified— CouUuned, 



Articles. 



1886. 



Harks. 



United 

States onr- 

renoy. 



18»5. 



Harks. 



United 

States cur> 

rency. 



HidM and jImm— Continued. 

Bullocks' hides: 

Green and salted 

Soaked in 11 me water and dried 

Seal skins, crude 

Horse bides, crude 

Sheep, lambs\ and goats' skins : 

Crude, hairy 

Crude, hairless 

Crude hides, etc., to the dressing of leather, not 

especiaUy men l ioned 

Hides and skins for the preparation of fleecy hosiery, 

not of furred animals 

Bird skins 

Hides and skins, insufficiently specified 



IFood and other mattriaUfor oarving, and arUele$ €ff. 

Bamboo and a sort of cane pipe-stick, crude 

Amber 



Ivory 

Horns, bones, hoofs, etc 

Firewood 

Grinding wood 

Charcoal •- 

Cork-wood 

Pearl oyHters 

Chair cane, crude 

Timber wood, including crude, and only worked in 

the cross direction witn ax and saw 

Staves of oak, etc. : 

Uncolored 

Worked in the length 

Stares, etc., uncolored, not oaken 

Bosetree timber, etc., sawed, etc 

Horn, planed, etc ■ 

Horn buttons, pressed 



Oaoutchoue and guUa-ptreha toares. 



Caoutchouc and gutta percha 

Hard caoutchouc, etc 

Caoutchouc etc., threads, drawn 

Crude wares of soft caoutchouc, etc 

Hard caoutchouc wares 

Playthings of soft caoutchouc, unvarnished, uncol- 
ored 

Fine wares of soft caoutchouc, etc 

WeavingB of all kinds furnished with caontchouo. . 
Hosiery, etc., in connection with caoutchouc threads 
Caoutcnouo blankets for manufactories 



Misuttaneimt, 



Cedar timber, sawed, etc 

Coopers' wares, coarse, crude 

Wood hoops, crude 

Basket wares, crude, uncolored , 

Common oziers and riffle staffs, peeled 

Pegs, crude 

Chair-cane, tinged, colored 

Hineral oil barrels, empty, colored 

Whalebones, etc., rough, uneven 

Yeneers, colored 

Basket wares, crude, colored 

Cork, crude 

Whalebones, etc., planed, polished 

Cork stoppers, corlc soles, etc 

Water pipes of hemp covered with rubber. . 

Bead^-mads articles of dress. 

Embroidered and lace dresses 

Clothing: 

Silk; eto 

Silk mixed with cot ton 

Cotton, linen, wool 

Underwear, wool, cotton, and linen 



74.00 
170. 00 
300.00 
112.00 

160.00 
155.00 

180.00 

700.00 

1, 700. 00 

189. UO 



50.00 

4,300.00 

1,900.00 

60.00 

2.00 

1.30 

5.00 

70.00 

150.00 

50.00 

2.50 

10.00 

7.50 

4.00 

24.00 

700.00 

260.00 



750.00 
700.00 
1, 000. 00 
550.00 
900.00 

200.00 

850. 00 

900.00 

1,300.00 

1,200.00 



20.00 
30.00 
10.00 
30.00 
18.00 
28.00 



1,200.00 
140. <K) 
65.00 
85.00 
3,500.00 
320.00 
650.00 



15,000.00 

7, 000. 00 
3. 000. 00 
1, 500. 00 
1,000.00 



$17,619 
40. 470 
71.429 
2G.666 

38.095 
36.904 

45.238 

188.095 

404.762 

45.000 



11.904 

1,023.809 

452. nSl 

14.286 

0.470 

0. 309 

1.190 

16.6(H1 

35.714 

11.900 

0.505 

2.381 
1.785 
0.952 
5 714 
166.664 
61.904 



178.571 
166.666 
238.095 
130. 952 
214.286 

47. 619 
202.381 
214.286 
309.524 
285.714 



4.762 
7.143 
2.381 
7.143 
4.286 
6.666 



285.714 
83.333 
15. 476 
20.238 

833. 3:{5 
76.190 

164.762 



3,571.428 

1,666.666 
714.286 
357. 143 
238.095 



100.00 
140.00 
320.00 
80.40 

150.00 
140.00 

170.00 

690.00 

1,530.00 

154.00 



45.00 

1,000.00 

1,650.00 

40.00 

2.00 

2.60 

6.00 

65.00 

240.00 

45.00 

3.50 

10.50 

8.50 

4.50 

26.00 

650.00 

260.00 



400.00 
450.00 
900.00 
440.00 
675.00 

390.00 
725. 00 
72.5.00 
1, 100. 00 
450.00 



20.00 

32.00 

10.00 

30.00 

80.00 

34.00 

75.00 

11.00 

1, 300. 00 

130.00 

65.00 

76.00 

2,221.00 

340.00 

450.00 



7,600.00 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

800.00 



$23,809 



76. 190 
19. 143 



35.714 



40.476 

164.286 

864.286 

30.666 



10.714 

238.095 

392. 857 

9.524 

0.476 

0.619 

1.428 

15. 476 

57.143 

10.714 

0.833 

2.500 
2.024 
1.071 
6.190 
154.760 
61.904 



96.238 
107. 143 
214. 286 
104.762 
160.714 

92.857 
172. 619 
172.619 
261.904 
107.143 



4.762 
7.619 
2.381 
7.143 
7.143 
8.095 
17.857 
2.610 
309.524 
30.952 
15. 476 
17.857 
628.809 
80.952 
107. 143 



1.785.714 

1, 190. 476 
714. 286 
857.143 
190.476 
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(«) PHoeipmrlOO kilograms (S!S0,46 pounds), unless u?here otherwise specified— Continued. 



ArtlolM. 



1886. 



Harks. 



T7nit«d 

Stat«n cor- 

rency. 



1895. 



Marks. 



United 

States ear* 

reooy. 



Stadif-made artteUa qf dresf— Continued. 

Hats: 

Silkra hats 

Felt hats 

Bonnets of felt or cloth: 

Trimmed , 

Not trimmed 

Hats of doth 



6,000.00 
2,UO0.OO 

20.00 
10.00 



Copper and copper ware. 



Antimony, metallic 

Anenie 

Nickel, erade 

Senipfl, copper 

Scraps, copper and brass 

Brass and torn bao, onide or scraps 

Quicksilver 

BsM> metals and alloys, crude, scrap 

Copper, etc. : 

In bars and plates, not plated 

Wire, not -plated , 

Wirecabl«s, eto. (telegraph) 

In plates, plated 

Wire, plated 

Copper wares : 

Brasler'a wares, coarne 

Cartridges, peicnssionoMps 

Fine wares of copper, etc 

Wares of alaminiam, nickel, eto 

Brsaiers wares and brass foundry articles, not es- 
pecially specified 



64.00 
75.00 
530.00 
85.00 
76.00 
45.00 
305.00 
140.00 



Jovelers' ware €md fancy goods. 



Wares of precions metals 

Wares of amber and ivory , 

Wares of base metals, gilt, silvered, etc., fine jewel- 
ries, etc 

Fans of all kinds 

Table and house clocks 

Wax wares, fine, embossed 

Leafgold and leaf silver, imitation 

gpectaclea and opeia glasses 

Umbrellas and i>arasols 

Wax pearls, eto 

Dolls 



Wares of span goods in combination with other ma- 
terials 

Watches: 

In golden cases ench.. 

In silver cases do... 

In cases of other metals do... 

Cases of watches: 

Gold each.. 

Other metals do... 

Leather and leather goods, 

£ld leather, morocco leather 

Sole leather 

Tntanned, etc., sheeps' and goats* skins 

Kaw leather goods 

Fine leather goods 

Playthings, uso of wood drawn over with akins of 

animals 

Wares of fine waxcloth 

Glores 



108.00 
130. UO 
390.00 
490.00 

190.00 
30U.00 
340. 0(1 
520.00 

282.00 



80, 000. 00 
2,000.00 

1, 200. 00 
1, 600. 00 

400.00 

900.00 
3. r.(K). 00 
3, "iOO. 00 

900.00 
2, 600. 00 

300.00 

1,300.00 

45.00 
15.00 
9.00 

29.00 
6. CO 



900.00 
200.00 
310.04) 
690.00 
1,800.00 



Linen, hemp, juU, etc., goods. 

Jvcte and maoila hemp, including nncolored : 

From No. 1 to No. 8 English 

From No. 9 to No. 20 English 

FromNo.21toNo.35 English 

Of not ascertained number 

Coooannt fiber, woven in cords, nncolored, etc., for 
manufiBOtorles of coverings > 



900.00 
7,000.00 



31.00 
68.00 
90.00 
90.00 

40.00 



$1, 428. 571 
476. 190 

4.762 
2.381 



15.238 
17.857 
126.190 
20.238 
18.005 
10. 714 
94.048 
33.333 



25.714 
30. 952 
92. 857 
116.666 

45.238 
71.428 
80.952 
123. 8U9 

67.143 



7, 142. 856 
476. 190 

285.714 
380. 052 

95. 238 
214. 286 
714.283 
761.904 
214. 286 
619. 048 

71. 428 

309. 524 

10. 714 
3. 571 
2.143 

6.904 
1,428 



214. 266 

47.K19 

73.809 

164.286 

428. 572 



214. 286 
1, 666. 666 



7.381 
16.190 
21.428 
21.428 

9.624 



6,500.00 
2, 400. 00 

30.00 
6.00 
2.00 



63.00 

75.00 

275.00 

90.50 

81.00 

6-2. 30 

415.00 

213.00 

112.00 
127.00 
115.00 
285.00 
495.00 

187.00 
180. (K) 
330. 00 
410.00 

275.00 



11, 002. 00 
3,000.00 

1, 200. 00 

2, 494. 00 
500. 0<) 
6(N).00 

1,250.00 

3, 000. 00 
9UU.00 

2, 600. 00 
300. (K) 

1,150.00 

50.00 
12.00 
8.00 

75.00 
3.00 



1, 050. 00 
2H0.00 
270. 00 
600.00 

1,900.00 

200.00 

800.00 

5.500.00 



38.00 
76.00 



$1,547,619 
57L428 

7.143 
1.428 
.476 



15.000 
17.857 
65.47H 
21.547 
19.286 
14.833 
98.809 
50.714 

26 666 
30.238 
27.381 
67.857 
117.857 

44.524 
42. 857 
78.571 
97.619 

65.476 



!, 619. 523 
714.286 

28.'>. 714 
51W. 810 
119.048 
142 857 
297. 619 
857. 143 
214. 286 
619.048 
71.428 

273.809 

11.904 
2.857 
1.904 

17.857 
.714 



250.000 

66.666 

64.286 

142. 857 

452. 381 

47.619 

190. 476 

1, 309. 524 



9.048 
18.005 



100.00 
37.00 



23.809 
&609 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



(«) PHuiptrlOO Jcilograms {S£0,46 pounds), unless where otherwise specified--CoTkt\nned» 



Artdclet. 



1886. 



Htfkii. 



United 

StateR OUT- 

reucy. 



189S. 



Harks. 



United 

States car- 

roncy. 



JAoMn^ hemp, jute, etc,, ^oodf^Continned. 

Jute, etc., yarn, colored : 

From l4o. 1 to No. 20 English 

From No. 21 to No. 85 English 

Of not ascertained number 

Linen yam. including linen yarn, 1-tbreaded: 
Uncolored, «to.— 

No.l toNo.8 Englirth 

No.9toNo.20 EnullHh 

No.21toNo.35 English 

Above No.35 English 

Of not sscertained number 

Colored, etc.— 

No.l to No. 20 English 

No. 21 to No. 35 Entilish 

AboTeNo.:J5 EngliHh 

Of not ascertained number 

Thread, linen , 

Thread, various sizes 

Cordage : 

Cords, cables, etc 

Other cordage 

Carpets of manila hemp, etc., fibers: 

Uncolored, nnpriuted 

Colored, printed 

Weavings of jute or manila hemp: 

Uncolored, etc., 4 qcm containing — 

40 threads 

41 to 80 tlireads 

81 to 120 threads 

Colored, etc.— 

120 threads 

More than 120 threads 

Of unascertained thread number 

Linen cloth, etc. : 

Uncolored, etc., 4 qcm containing— 

40threa<ls 

41 to 80 threads 

81 to 120 threads 

More than 120 threads 

Of unascertained thread number , 

Colored— 

To 120 threads , 

More than 120 threads 

Of unascertained thread number , 

Linen damask , 

Manufactured table, be<l, etc., linen 

Bands, borders, etc 

Hosiery , 

Embroideries 

Thread laces 



100.00 
125.00 
125.00 



87.00 
115.00 
iri5. 00 
340. UO 
360.00 

150.00 
2U0.00 
360. 00 
400.00 
300. 00 
550.00 

84.00 
153.00 

85.00 
115.00 



42.00 
120.00 



Liquors, groceries, eelonial products^ eto. 

Brandy, including— 

Cordials 

Spirits, crude and refined, in casks 

Brandy, not otherwise specified 

Vinegar: 

In casks 

In bottles or stone pitchers 

Wine and must, in casks 

Cider, in casks 

Wine, etc.. in bottles: 

Sparkling wine 

Cider, etc 

Other wines 

Butter, also margarine 

Extract of meat 

Fresh fish 

Codfish 

Fish: 

Salted, in casks, eto. (except herrings), also 
bloat4*d 

Dressed in vinegar, oil, etc., in caskit. etc 

Salted, dresaed in vinegar, etc., in glasses, boxes, 

etc 

Poultry, not live 



275. 00 
325. 00 
350.00 



145.00 
275. 00 
360.00 
500.00 
630.00 

460.00 
900.00 
050.00 
OOU.OO 
500.00 
950. 00 
800.00 
8, 000. 00 
80,000.00 



110.00 

30.50 

170.00 

50.00 
100.00 
55.00 
48.00 

210.00 
54. 00 
150. 00 
122. 00 
1,300.00 
50.00 
54.00 



80.00 
160.00 



220.00 



$23,809 
29.762 
29.762 



20.714 
27.381 
36.904 
80.952 
85.714 

85.714 
47. 619 
85.714 
95.238 
71.428 
130. 952 

20.000 
86.428 

20.238 
27.381 



10.00 
28.571 



65.476 

77. 381 
33.333 



34.524 
65. 476 
85.714 
140.476 
150.000 

109.524 
214. 286 
220. 19') 
214. 286 
119.048 
226. 190 
190.476 
1. 004. 760 
7,142.856 



26.190 
7.262 
40.476 

11.904 
23.809 
13. 095 
11.428 

60.000 
12.857 
85.714 
29.048 
309. 524 
11.904 
12.857 



19.048 
38.095 



52.381 



126.00 

'iii'oo 



61.00 
94.00 
130.00 
330.00 
330.00 

145.00 
190.00 
360.00 
360.00 
315.00 
545.00 

65.00 
170.00 

98.00 
123.00 



54.00 
135.00 
150.00 

800.00 
365.00 
305.00 



120.00 
235.00 
860.00 
68U.00 
680.00 

425.00 
1,180.00 
1, 180. 00 
1, 100. 00 

490.00 
1,000.00 



4,000.00 
5,000.00 



199.00 
69.00 
165.00 

50.00 
100.00 
66.50 

saoo 

225.00 
35.00 
203.00 
138.00 
1,073.00 
37. 31 
56.00 



92.00 
G6.27 



153.00 
U9.00 



$30,000 
"88* 809 



14.524 
22.381 
30.052 
78.571 
78.671 

84.524 
45.238 
85.714 
85.714 
75.000 
129.762 

15. 476 
40.476 

22.143 
29.286 



12.857 
32.143 
35.714 

71.428 
86.904 
04.048 



28.671 
55.952 
65.714 
161.904 
161.904 

101. 190 
280.952 
280.952 
261.905 
116.666 
238.095 



952.380 
1,190.476 



47.381 
16.428 
89.286 

11.004 
23.809 
13.452 
7.148 

63.571 
8.833 

48.333 

32.857 

255.476 

8 883 

13.838 



2L904 
18.808 



86.428 
80.714 
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(«) PHcet j)€r 100 kilograms (ggO.46 pounds), unless where otherwise specified— -Continued. 



Articles. 



1886. 



Harkii. 



United 

States cur- 

reDcy. 



1895. 



Marks. 



United 

Statea cur- 

zeocy. 



Lipurs, groceries, colonial produeU, «to. — Con tinned 

Game of all kinds, not live 

Tropic fruits : 

Onuifrea. etc., fresh 

FigH, pimtachio nuts, Cratth 

l*i^,driwi 

Dried currants 

Sais ins 

Palm berries, oranges, granates, dried 

Almonds, dried 

Dried tropical ftuits, not es|iecially specifii*d 

Cardamons 

Cloves 

Ginger, crude 

Mace, nutmegs 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Stellated anise •. 

Saffron 

Vanilla 

Ceylon cinnamon 

Aivmatics, not especially meutioued 

Herring, salted, in casks 

Honey 

Coffee: 

Raw 

Koasted 

Cocoa in nnts; 

Raw 

Roasted 

Cocoa shells, also roasted 

Cocoa oil 

Caviare 

Cfaeea*} 

Confectionery 

If ilk, condensed 

Olives 

Nuts, dried, chestnuts, etc 

Fruit, dried 

Juice of fruits and berries, nonalcoholic, without 

sugar 

Chocolate, etc 

Cocoa: 

Unoiled 

Cocoa, chocolate, surrogates 

Potato starch, potato Hour 

Other starch, starch flour, powder 

Sago and sago surrogates, tapioca 

Termicellls. macaroni 

Pastry, ordinary 

Grain, etc., rough-ground, etc., peeled grain, etc 

Flour. 



200.00 
27.09 



Oysters 

Lobsters, tnrtles 

Bice, including — 

Peeled 

Hulled 

Not hulled 

Salt, including common salt 

Molasses 

firup 

Tobacco: 

Learea 

Juice 

Stalks 

Cigars 

For chewing 

Snuff 

I^eares, whole or half stripped. 

For smoking, etc 

Manufactures 

Tea.. 



Starch, sugar, etc., crystallized. 
Oils and fats: 

Fat oils in bottles, etc 

Sweet oil in bottles, etc 

Olive oU in baskets , 

Othar aweet oils in baskets., 



31.00 
38.00 
40.00 
44. UO 
132.00 
45.00 

euu.oo 

165. ()0 
39.00 

400.00 

148.00 
SO.UO 

160.00 



3, 400. 00 
150.00 

2, 120. 00 
26.50 
30.00 

112.00 
'140.00 

160.00 
180.00 
20.00 



850.00 
144.00 
150.00 
83.00 
62.00 
42.00 
31.00 

46.00 
256. UO 

400.00 

280.00 

37.00 

37.00 

81.00 

42.00 

29.00 

24.00 

24.50 

165.00 

165.00 

18.60 
18.50 
13.50 
2.03 
8.00 
24.00 

150.00 
130. 00 
14.00 
2, 300. 00 
200. 00 
300.00 
310.00 



836.00 
180.00 



$47,619 
6.664 



7.381 

9.048 

9.524 

10.476 

31.428 

10.714 

142. 809 

39.286 

9.286 

96.238 

35.238 

11.004 

38.095 



809.524 
36.714 

604. 762 
6.309 
9.286 

26.666 
33.333 

38.095 

42.857 

4.762 



202. 381 
34.286 
86.714 
19. 762 
14. 762 
10.000 
7.381 

10. 714 
60.952 

96.238 

66.666 

8.809 

8.809 

7.381 

10.000 

6.904 

6.714 

5. 8:i3 

89.286 

89.286 

4.405 
4.405 
8.214 
.483 
1.904 
6.714 

85.714 
80.952 
3. 333 
647. 619 
47. 619 
71. 428 
73.809 



199.048 
42.867 



141.00 

24.35 

60.00 
29.00 
16.00 
26 00 
37. 20 

106.00 
45.00 

410.00 
66.30 
69.00 

364.00 
40.00 
6.3.00 

144.00 
4,600.00 
4,000.00 

127.00 
87.00 
22.57 
49.98 

165.00 
200.00 

106.00 



238.00 
1,036.00 
135.00 
155.00 
74.00 
75.00 
35.84 
35.73 

65.00 
240.00 

380.00 

2:M).00 

100.00 

40.50 

21.25 

36.00 

29.00 

17.25 

19.08 

120.00 

880.00 

17.50 
17.50 
10.00 
1.96 
3.60 
18.50 

174.00 
100. 00 

17.00 

2,063.00 

200. 00 

800.00 

104. 00 

92.00 



175.00 
95.00 
76.00 



41.666 
22.619 
17.857 



185.00 
19.20 

100.00 
140.00 
88.00 
64.00 



$38,671 

6.797 

14.286 

6.904 

3.809 

6. »52 

8.857 

2S.2:(8 

10.714 

97.619 

13.405 

16.428 

84.286 

11.666 

12.619 

34.286 

1,071.428 

962. 3K0 

30. 2:18 

20.714 

6.374 

11.000 

80.286 
47.619 

25.238 



66.666 
246.666 
32. 143 
36.904 
17.619 
17.857 
8.533 
8.507 

13.096 
67. 143 

90.476 
64.762 
23.809 
9.643 
6.060 
8.571 
6.904 
4.107 
4.543 
28.571 
90.476 

4.167 
4.167 
2,381 
.466 
.833 
4.406 

41.428 
23.tf09 
4.048 
491. 100 
47, 619 
71.428 
39.048 
21.904 



44.048 
4.671 

28.809 
83.338 
20.962 
ia.867 
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(«) Pricea per 100 hilograma (££0.46 pounds), unless where otheruise specified— Continued. 



Artlclea. 



1886. 



Marks. 



United 

States oar- 

rency. 



1885. 



Marka. 



T7nlt«d 

States our- 

rency. 



Liqtutn^ groceries, eoUmial products^ etc. — Continaed. 

Oils and fats— Continaed. 

Cotton oil in baskets 

Linseed oil in baskets 

Olive oil in baskets 

Castor oil in baskets 

Palm oil, etc 

Bapeseed oil in baskets 

Oilcakes 

Grease, lauoline, etc 

Grease, etc., for soap and candle nianufucturo. . 

Stearic and palmitic acid, etc 

Fisb and seal blabbei, fish oU 

Tallow 

Animal fat, insuflBciently specified 

Beeswax, vegetable wax 



Paper and pasteboard goods. 



Half stnff of rags, eto 

Carton pi«rre for roofing 

Gray blotting paper; straw paper 

Wood stuff, edgea 

Cellulose, fibrin, eto 

Pasteboards, uot especially mentioned 

Polishing slate paper, poiHoned fly paper 

Packing paper, except straw pnper. not glazed 

Glased board and board made from leather puriugs, 
pressing boards 

Packing paper, glazed 

Photographic paper 

Gold and silver paper, colored papor, etc 

Blotting paper, except the gray ; silk paper 

Writing and printing paper, etc 

Paper, not especially mentioned 

Former's work from asphaltum, etc., unvarnished . . 

Coverings of kamptulicon, linoleum, etc 

Cartridges 

Playthings of paper, etc 

Stationery, etc., not especially mentioned 

Paper hangingrt - . 

Cartridges, in combination with other materials 

Play thin jcSf in combination with other materials . . . 

Stationnries, etc., not especially mentioned, iu com- 
bination with other materials 

Paper and pasteboard goods, insufliciently specified. 

Naphiha. 

Brown coal-tar, turf, and schist oil , 

Naphtha 

Greases, mineral 

Mineral oil for other industrial purposes, as the 



erease light or illuminating gas manufacture, 
dlnera' ' 



Mlneral-tar oils, heavy 
Mineral oila for cleaning, etc., in native manufac- 
tories 



8Uk and silk wares. 



Floret silk, nncolored 

Baw silk, nncolored 

Silk waste, unraveled silk 

Cocoons 

Silk wadding 

Floret silk, colored , 

Biiw silk, colored 

Thread of raw silk 

Silk, insufficiently specified 

Silk ribbons, etc 

Silken loop, laces, and button wares 

Laces ana blondes in combination with metallic 

threads , 

Silken hosieries 

Silken staifs, clothes, shawls 

Net lace, nnmustered 

Laoes and blondes without metallic threads 



38.00 
40.00 
65.00 
54.00 
48.00 
42.00 
11.50 
66.00 
45. 00 
80.00 
42.00 
52.00 
40.00 
160.00 



23. CO 
10. 00 
15.00 
16.00 
28.00 
IS. 00 
75.00 
24.00 

35.00 

44.00 

1, 000. 00 

450. 00 

iOO.OO 

90. HO 
105. CO 

70.00 

120. cm 

200.00 
180. 00 
20.'>. 00 
320.00 
210. ((0 
200.00 

208.00 
191.00 



11.50 
13.00 
17.50 

20.00 
15.00 

18.00 



2,700.00 

4, 800. 00 

650.00 

580. 00 

750. 00 

3, OtK). 00 

3, 500. 00 

4. 200. 00 

3, 205. 00 



4,000.00 



11.000.00 
7, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 

10,000.00 



$9,048 
».524 
15.476 
12. 857 
11.428 
10.000 
2,738 
15. 714 
10.714 
19. 048 
lO.UOO 
12. 3H1 
9. 524 
S8. 095 



5.476 
2. 381 
3.571 
3.809 
6.666 
4.286 
17.857 
5.714 

8.333 
10.476 
238. 095 
107. 143 
2:}. 809 
21.428 
25. 000 
16.686 
28. .571 
47. 619 
42.857 
48.K09 
28. 571 
50.000 
47.619 

49. 521 
45.476 



2.738 
3. 005 
4.167 

4.702 
3.571 

4.286 



642.857 

1, 142. 857 

1.54.702 

138. 095 

178. 571 

714. 286 

1,309.524 

1, 000. 000 

763. 095 



952.381 



2, 619. 048 
1. 866. 666 
1, 190. 476 
2,380.952 



85.00 
32.60 
53.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
8.57 
67.40 
33.00 
65.00 
37. «0 
55.00 
30.00 
205.00 



46.00 
11.00 
12.00 
10.00 
23.00 
16.00 
85.00 
25.00 

25. 00 

37.00 

800.00 

400.00 

120.00 

85.00 

90.00 

68.00 

60.00 

200.00 

180.00 

200.00 

110.00 

210. 00 

2U0.00 

200.00 
177.00 



11.00 , 
7.60 I 
17.50 

9.67 
18.00 

8.50 



1,539.00 

3,500.00 

64:i00 

460.00 

600.00 

1,756.00 

*,730.00 

4,300.00 

2,461.00 

4,400.00 

8,600.00 

7,500.00 
7,200.00 J 
4,500.00 
4, 8U0. 00 
4,500.00 I 



$8,333 
7.762 

12.610 
7.143 
8.333 
8..S33 
2.041 

16.048 
7.8.57 

15.470 
8.800 

13.095 
7.143 

48.800 



10.032 
2.610 
2.857 
2.381 
5.476 
3.800 

20 238 
5.952 

5.952 
8.809 
190. 476 
95. 238 
2S. 571 
20. 238 
21. 428 
16.100 
14. 286 
47.619 
42.857 
47.610 
26.100 
50.000 
47. 610 

47.610 
42.143 



.619 
1.8O0 
4.167 

2.270 
4.286 

^024 



866.420 

833. 3:i3 

153. 095 

109. 524 

142. 857 

418. 095 

1,126.190 

1,02:1.800 

585. 952 

1, 047. 610 

857.148 

1,785.714 
714.286 
1,071.428 
1,142.857 
1,07L428 
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(«) PrtoM per 100 kilogranu!l{g$0.46 pound*), unless where otherwise specified— Cont\untd» 



ArUolea. 



SUk and aUk ware*— Cootioaed. 



Gauze. CT»pe 

Half silk, half eotton ribbons, without metallic 
threads 



Half silk, half cotton loop laceo 

Half silk, half cotton hosiery 

Half silk, half cotton stntt's. clothes, shawls, etc 

Very coarse wearings of crude spun goods of silk 



Silk wares, insufficiently specified 

Soap andptrftjfMries. 

Soft soap, turkey-red oil, in baskets 

Soap, hard : 

Vot in tablets, etc 

In tablets, etc 

FatH. etc., odoriferous, in inclosures at least of 10 

kiloerams brute weight 

Odorif«*n>ttS waters, in inclosures at least of 10 kilo- 

eninis brute weight ■ 

Fluid, alcoholic or ethereal perfumeries 

Perfumeries, not especially mentioned 

Soap and perfumeries, insufficiently specified 



Playing cards. 



Playing earda. 



SUmss and Honexoaret. 



Alabaster and marble, crude, etc. 

Asphaltstoues 

Milistones 

Whetstones and polishing stones.. 

Roofing slate, crude 

Boofing slate, etc 



Ooalf brovm sool, coke, turf, and tur/ charcoals. 



Brown ooal 

Coke 

Common coal 

Turf 

Coal cakee and turf charcoals. 



Straw and bast goods, erode. 



Ordinary mats and carpets of bast 

Others, ordinary wares of reed, grass, etc 

Twists of straw 

Wares of bast, straw, etc., not especially mentioned. 

Tar^ pitchy rsain^ asphalt. 



Asphalt, resin, and wood cement 

Balsam, except turpentine balsam 

(rura-lac, shellac 

Oxocerite, crude 

Pitch, except asphalt 

Turpentine resins, turpentine balsams. 

Tar oi all kinds 

Beaina, not esiiecially mentioned 



Animals and animal products^ not otherwise men- 
Honed. 



BeehiTea, etc., with U^Hng bees 

Bladders and guts, also st4>raachs 

Poultry and wild fowl, living 

Biver crawfish, fresh 

Milk,fresh: wheys, cream 

Shells oat of the sea, not peeled 

Sponges, natural 

Animals, not especially mentioned 

Animal products, notesptcially mentioned. 
Bggsof winded animaU, yollui 



1686. 



Harka. 



4,000.00 



2,400.00 
4, 000. 00 
3,000.00 

575.00 
5,484.00 



32.00 

62.00 
200.00 

1,000.00 

05.00 

1, 000. 00 

500.00 

121.00 



850.00 



20.00 
8.00 
25.00 
80.00 
5.(K) 
0.50 



.87 
1.20 
1.10 

.65 
L40 



80.00 

70.00 

650.00 

400.00 



5.00 



55.00 
14.00 



6.50 
175.00 



80.00 
60.00 
78.00 
125. 00 
15.00 
30.00 
2, 500. 00 
240.00 
160.00 
»0.00 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



$052,881 



571.429 
952.381 
714.286 

136. 904 
1,305.714 



7.619 

12.881 
47.610 

238.006 

22.619 
238.005 
119.048 

28.809 



83.333 



4.762 
1.904 
6.952 
7.143 
1.190 
2.262 



.286 
.262 
.155 
.333 



19.048 
16.666 
154. 762 
95.238 



L190 



13.095 
3.333 



1.547 
41.666 



19.048 
14.286 
18,571 
29.702 
3.571 
7. 143 
59."^. 238 
57. 143 
38.095 
21. 4:28 



1805. 



Marka. 



4,600.00 

2,600.00 
2,000.00 
2. 800. 00 
2,800.00 



4,149.00 



80.00 

60.00 
180.00 

1,100.00 

05.00 
050.00 
500.00 
199.00 



85a 00 



12.00 
8.00 
25.00 
60.00 
6.00 
7.30 



.65 
1.46 
1.24 

.77 
1.30 



90.00 

60.00 

805.00 

400.00 



6.50 

500.00 

225.00 

50.00 

14.00 

8.63 

4.50 

200.00 



80.00 
172.20 

60.30 
110.00 

13.00 

30.00 

1,6(K).00 

470.00 

180.00 

89.00 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



$1,071,428 

606.288 
476. 190 
666. 666 
666.666 



087.857 



7.143 

11.904 
42. 867 

261.905 

22.619 
226.190 
119.048 

47.381 



83.888 



3.8OT 
1.904 
5.952 
11.904 
1.190 
L738 



.121 
.847 
.295 
.183 
.309 



21.428 
14.286 
72.619 
95.238 



1.309 

110.648 

53.571 

11.004 

3.333 

2.055 

1.071 

47. 619 



19.048 

41.000 

16.500 

26.190 

3.005 

7.148 

357. 143 

111.004 

42.857 

21.190 
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(f) Prices per 100 kilograms ($£0,46 pounds), unless where otherwise speoified-^Contiimed. 



Arttdet. 



1886. 



Marks. 



United 

States oar- 

reuoy. 



1885. 



Harks. 



United 

States cnr- 

rency. 



BwUding stone and pottery. 



Stones for building, ordinary, etc 

Clay pipes, unglazed, not fireproof 

Potter>, ordinary, unglaxed 

Stone, fireproof 

Arohitectaral ornaments of clay 

Folding tiles, tiles, stones for building, etc., glazed, 



etc. 



Clay pipes, glazed 

Potteries, ordinary, glazed, etc 

Molting pots, flreproofed pipes, etc 

Fine terra cotta wares 

Faience, etc., wares : 

Uncolored or white, etc 

Colored, etc 

Porcelain and porceUaneons wares: 

White 

Colored , etc 

Playthings of colored porcelain 

Potteries and china wares insufficiently specified. .. 

CatOe. 



Horses 

Mules, asRes 

FoaU which follow the mother. 
Cows 



BulU 

Oxen 

Draft oxen of 2^ to 5 years for iuhabitnuts of the 

frontier 

Fawns to 2i years , 

Cah'es under 6 weeks , 

Swine, except sucking pigs , 

Sucking pigs under 10 kilograms , 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Goats 



Wool and wool goods. 

Alpaca, llama, and camels' hairs, etc 

Hare wool 

Dog's and horned cattle hair, etc 

Waate wool 

Arliflcialwool, scraps of wool 

Sheep's wool : 

Crude, etc 

Colored or gronnd 

"Wool, carded , 

Tarn of horned-cattle halr,etc 

Wadding , 

Wool yam : 

Hard worsted yam, mohair, etc., yam , 

Single, uncolored, unbh'Rohed ,., 

Doilbled, uncolored, unbleached , 

Single, colored, bleached , 

Doubled, colored, bleached ...•• , 

Three or more twined 

Other yam : 

Crude, single , 

Crude, doubled 

Bleached or colored, single 

Bleached or colored, doubled 

Three or more twined , 

Wool ^oods in oombiuution with cotton, etc., in- 
cluding: 

Fells for roofing, etc 

Felts of horned-cattle hair, unprinted, et^*. 

Carpets which contain yams of horned-cattle 

hair 

Felts of horned-cattle hair, colored, unprinted 

felts of wool, etc 

Carpets of felt of hornod cattle hair, colored, etc., 

carpets of woolen felt 

Carets, woven of wool, etc.... 

tto»ieries,nnprlnted..^....* ^ 



1.00 
8.50 

10.00 
2.50 

15.00 

5.00 
7.00 

15.00 
8.00 

40.00 



10.238 
.833 

2.881 
.585 

8.571 

1.180 
1.666 
3.671 
1.904 
9.524 



90.00 
100.00 



21.428 
23.8U9 



22.00 



950.00 
200.00 
300.00 
375.00 
625.00 
330. 00 

300.00 
185.00 
50.00 
95.00 
7.50 
81.00 
5.00 
11.00 



240.00 

2.100.00 

5U.00 

27U.00 



6.238 



226. 190 
47. 619 
71.428 
88.286 

148.809 
78.571 

71.428 
44.048 
11.004 
22. 619 
1.785 
7.381 
1.190 
2.619 



57.143 

500.00 
11.904 
64.286 



200.00 



47.619 



430.00 

90.00 

360.00 



102. 381 
21.428 
85.714 



480. 00 
580.00 
550.00 
680.00 
680.00 

440.00 
515. 00 
550.00 
620. 00 
620.00 



20.00 
200.00 

115.00 

380.00 

200. 00 
325. 00 
1050.00 



114. 286 
138.333 
130. 952 
161.904 
161.904 

104.762 
122. 619 
130.952 
147.619 
147.619 



4.702 
47. 619 

27.381 

90.476 

47. 619 

77. 381 

250.000 



1.20 
3.00 

10.00 
2.50 

80.00 

5.00 
6.00 

15.00 
8.00 

60.00 

45.00 
140.00 

80.00 
120.00 
140.00 

45.20 



720.00 
175.00 
191.00 
306.00 
331.00 
366.00 

870.00 
232.00 
48.71 
83.40 
8.76 
64.50 
12.89 
48.20 



115.00 
1,800.00 
43.00 
190.00 
57.00 

135 00 
100.00 
815.00 
85.00 
255.00 



425.00 
500.00 
500.00 
640.00 
640.00 

295.00 
865.00 
405.00 
455.00 
455.00 



18.00 
95.00 

105.00 

400.00 

180.00 
850.00 
9^.00 



$0^286 

.714 

2.381 

.505 

7.143 

1.190 
1.428 
3.57L 
1.904 
14.286 

10.714 



19.048 
28.571 
33.333 
10.762 



171.428 
41.666 
45.476 
72.857 
7K.809 
87. 143 

88.095 
55.238 
11.597 
19. 857 

2.086 
]6. 357 

8.0G9 
11.476 



27.381 
428. 571 
10.228 
45.238 
13. 571 

32.143 
45.238 
75.000 
20.238 
60.714 



101. 190 
133.333 
119.048 
152. 381 
152.381 

70.238 
86.904 
96.428 
108. 333 
108.333 



4.286 
22.619 

25.000 

95.238 

42.857 
83. 333 
226.190 
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(«) Prieeaper 100 kilograms (SS0,46 pounds), unless where otherwise specified— Continued. 



ArticlM. 



1886. 



ICarki. 



Unitod 

States cor- 

wncy. 



1895. 



Harks. 



United 

Stetesour^ 

rency. 



Woolen stnflk, nnpiintod : 

More than 200 grams por sqaare meter 

200 fprams or less per saaarv meter 

Plnshea, laces, etc. ; printoa hosieries and cloths: 

Felts and felt goods, printed 

Plashes 

Laees and bn tton wares 

Hosieries, printed, weighing more than 200 grams per 

sqaare meter 

Woolen atnfia, printed, weighing more than 200 

grams per square meter 

Hoaieriea, pnnted, weighing 200 grams or less per 

sqnare meter 

Woolen stnffh, printed,weighiog200 grams or less per 

sqnare m eter 

Shawl cloths, woven with 8or 4 colors 

Laces, networks, ete 

Shawl doths, woven wi< h 5 or more colors 

Woolen goods, insafficiently specified , 

Zine and zine wares. 
Zinc: 

Cmde, scrap sine 

■ Drawn, rolled , 

Zinc wares : 

Kaw 

Fine 



Tin: 

Baw, scrap . 

Rolled, ete.. 
Tin wares: 

Raw 

Fine 



tin and tinwares. 



800.00 
1050.90 

000.00 

900.00 

1,400.00 

900.00 

1,000.00 

2,200.00 

1,250.00 

900. uO 

8,000.00 

2. 750. UO 

842.00 



24.50 
37.50 



70.00 
215.00 



197.50 
232.00 



260.00 
510.00 



$190,476 
250.000 

742. 857 
214 2M 
333. 833 

214.286 

238.095 

623.809 

297. 619 
214.286 
714. 2S6 
654.762 
200.476 



6.833 
8.928 



16.666 
51.190 



47.024 
55.2;» 



61.904 
121.428 



630.00 
860.00 

600.00 

770.00 

1, 400. 00 

800.00 

850.00 

1.700.00 

1, 120. 00 

83U. 00 

1. 800. 00 

2, 500. 00 

621.00 



28.27 
33.25 



70.00 
230.00 



128.00 
160.00 



210.00 
440.00 



$150,000 
204.763 

119. 048 
183. 471 
833.333 

190.476 

202.881 

404.762 

366.666 
197. 619 
428.571 
595. 2.18 
147.857 



6.781 
7.916 



16.666 
54.762 



80.476 
88.095 



50.000 
104.762 



Appendix 3. 

GERMAK TARIFF CHANGES SINCE 1886. 

Since the year 1886, the following important customs changes have 
been made: 

Under the law of December 21, 1887 (Imperial law sheet, 1887, p. 553), 
the irapoi-t duty was increased upon every 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds), 
as follows: 



Articles. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Grains 

Rariey 

Msize 

If sit '. 

Manufactnres of grain and ordinary bakern* goods, 



Marks. 



From- 



3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
LOO 
3.00 
7.50 



To— 



5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
4.00 
10.50 



TTnited States 
currency. 



From— To— 



$0,714 
.714 
. 357 
.238 
. 357 
.2.38 
.714 
1.785 



$1.19 
1.19 
.952 
.476 
.536 
.476 
.952 
2.499 



Under the commercial treaty which came into effect on February 1, 
1892, and that of Austria-Hungary of December 6, 1891, Germany 
reduced the duty on the aforesaid articles from the treaty States; also 
on certain other goods^ such as building and lire wood, hops, certain 
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kinds of leather, wine in barrels, butter, meat, certain kinds of cheese, 
eggs, cattle, etc. 

Countries having treaties with Germany with the most favored nation 
clause have the benefit of the tariff reduction. Below is a schedule of 
the reductions : 

[The reductions of the duty rates re^alatod by treaty and marked thus + already existed at the begiii< 
niug of 188S, based on the commercial treaties which had already gone into effect.] 



Bate of duty. 



Articles. 



Figs, dnpd currant raisins 

-f Fies, dried carmnt ruisiuA, under treaty rttdnoed to , 

Dried dates, almonds, oranges, etc , 

-f Dried dates, almonds, oranges, etc., under treaty 

OUves 

H-Olives, under treaty 

-f Infants' food, etc 

Fresh and dried peelings of southern fruit. St. Jolin*s bread (also ground), oranges 
not fully ripened, oranges preservtxl in salt water, dried nuts, ripe chestnuts, 
kernels of nineapples 

•f Fresh andaried peelings of southern fruits, St. John's bread (also ground), un- 
der treaty . 

+Not fully ripened oranges, also p reserved in salt wat<>r, under treaty 

-i- Dried nuts, ripe chestnuts, keniels of pineapples, under treaty 

Oil of all kinds in bottles and jars 

+01iveoil (edible) in bottles and Jars, under treaty 

Edible oils, such as olive, poppy, eartbnut, beech acorn, sunflower, cotton seed oil, 
in barrels 

•f Olive (edible) oil in barrels, under treaty , 

-i-Earthnut (arrachis) oilln barrels, under treaty 




.2B8 

.476 

.714 

4.762 

2.381 

2.381 

.714 

L428 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Z.— STANDARD OF VALUB. 

In Austria-Hungary, the standard of value is now explicitly a gold 
unit, determined by the law of August 2, 1892. As no gold is yet in 
circulation, the legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent; therefore, 
theoretically, the legal unit of value is gold, but practically it is silver, 
a limited amount of which metal is coined, circulated, and maintained 
at a parity with gold. The silver gulden or florin, the State notes, and 
the bank notes, which latter are exclusively issued by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, are all legal tender to any amount. The silver crown of 
the new currency, the value of which is fixed by the law of 1892, is 
equal to one-haif gulden or florin, and is legal tender only to the 
amount of 50 crowns, or 25 florins. The silver gulden or florin weighs 
12.345 grams, 90 per cent fine silver and 10 per cent copper; it there- 
fore contains 171.449 grains (troy) of fine silver. The actual value of 
the silver florin is 59.99 kreutzers, or, in the exchange of to-day (August 
13) on London, 12.04 pence (24.4 cents). The weight of the silver crown 
is 5 grams, or 77.16 grains (troy). It C/Ontains .825 grams of copper 
and 4.175 grams, equal to 64.428 grains (troy) of fine silver, the actual 
value of which is 22.51 kreutzers, or, in the exchange of to-day on Lon- 
don, 4.52 pence (9.04 cents). 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCIJLATION. 

There is no gold in circulation. The amount of gold coined under 
the new law of 1892 is 211,407,345 florins ($85,855,742) in 20 and 10 
crown pieces. The amount of gold on deposit in the vaults of the 
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national treasury is 94,777,268 florins (•38,469,571). The amoant on 
deposit in the Austro-Hunganan Bank in gold coin and bars is 
244,091,527 florins ($99,10070), in addition to which there is deposited 
in the Anstro- Hungarian feank in gold bonds 48,525,948 florins. The 
amoant of gold deposited in Government vaults is therefore 238,868,795 
florins ($96,807,308) in coin and bars, and 48,525,948 ($19,701,535) 
florins in gold bonds. 

The amount of silver coined since the law of 1892 went into effect is 
67,934,836 florins in crown pieces of half a florin each. The amount of 
silver on deposit in Government vaults is as follows: 

Ilorins. 

In the national treasury 8,115,283 

IntheAustio-Hnngarianfiank 126,602,571 

Total 134,717,834 

The above deposits in the Austro-Hungarian Bank are to partially 
cover the outstanding bank notes, which amount to 679,854,140 florins, 
the balance being covered by first-class securities. The State notes, 
issued directly by the Government after the war of 1866, are outstand- 
ing to the amount of 157,136,108 florins; these are covered by a deposit 
of gold and Government salt-mining bonds. These State notesare being 
rapidly redeemed, over 250,000,000 florins having been redeemed during 
the past few years. 

The estimated amount of money in circulation is as follows: 

FloriiM. 

Approximate amount of Bilver 133, 450, 225 = $54, 180, 791 

Actnal amount of banknotes 679,854,140=276,020,781 

Actual amount of State notes 157,136,108= 63,797,260 

Total 970,440,473=393,998,832 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank has the exclusive privilege of issu- 
ing bank notes, limited in amount to 200,000,000 gulden or florins 
($81,200,000); if this limit is exceeded the bank is required to pay to 
the Government a tax of 5 per cent on the amount of all notes issued 
above this 200,000,000 limit. All notes issued by the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank must be fully covered by a deposit, two-fifths of which must be 
in gold and silver and three-fifths in first-class securities, upon which 
cash can be immediat-ely realized. The Austro-Hungarian Bank is 
required by law to redeem its outstanding bank notes within twenty- 
four hours if called upon to do so. 

XEL— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita of population is 23.46 
florins ($9.52). 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM. 

Since the war of 1866, there have been two important changes in the 
currency laws of Austria-Hungary— one in 1878. when the free coinage 
of silver was abolished, and the other in 1892,^ when the standard of 
value was changed from silver to gold. After the war of 1866, the 
(Government issued paper money to a practically unlimited amount. 

^See Co&Bular Report No. 147, page 623, for & translation of the new correnoy law 
of 1892. 
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The standard of value was silver, the anit being the silver golden or 
florin, which contained 171.449 grains of fine silver. Both paper and 
silver were legal tender to any anofount. Gold was at an enormoas pre- 
mianiy and the free and unlimited coinage of silver was sanctioned by 
law. Private parties did not avail themselves of the privilege of free 
coinage, and the frill effect of the law was not felt until about the year 
1877, when silver fell to such a low price that the mints were flooded 
with the white metal by private parties seeking the benefits of the free- 
coinage law, which permitted them, by paying the small coinage 
charges, to have their cheap silver coined into the legal-tender silver 
guldens^ which contained 191.449 grains (troy) fine silver. The imme- 
diate effect of this was the rapid depreciation of the value of the out- 
standing paper notes of the Government, so that within six months a 
law was passed abolishing the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and in the same year (1878) the circulation of Government notes, which 
up to this time had been unlimited, was limited to 412,000,000 gulden 
($167,272,000). 

After 1878, the credit of the country steadily improved, the value of 
the silver and paper gulden increased, and the day was looked forward 
to when the country would be eventually on a gold basis. In 1892 a 
law was passed changing the entire currency of the country, making 
gold the legal standard of value and reducing the silver unit to the 
crown, a coin with a fixed value of its own between the value of the 
mark of Germany and the franc of France. Two crowns were made 
equal to 1 florin or gulden (40.6 cents), and the mints began the coin- 
ing of gold coins of 10 and 20 crowns each. Prior to the year 1892 the 
gold coin of Austria-Hungary was stamped 8 florins, equal to 20 francs, 
and was constantly met with iu France, where it passed, and passes 
to-day, as a Napoleon. This coin was seldom seen in Austaia-Hungary, 
as gold was not in circulation, the premium being from 25 to 25| per 
cent; compared with the silver and paper currency of the time. By the 
law of 1892 the amount of gold in the new standard gold piece of 20 
crowns was fixed to the end that the 20-crown piece should equal about 
21 francs. This same law fixed the value of the crown at one-half 
fiorin or gulden in the existing paper and silver currency or 20 crowns 
equal to 10 gulden or florins. At this time, the premium on gold 
was twenty-flve x>sr cent, i. e., the difference between the value of the 
gold gulden or florin, which was not in circulation, and the value of 
the paper or silver gulden or florin was 25 per cent, whereas the pre- 
mium on gold of the new coinage compared with the paper and silver 
gulden or florin, which latter the law fixed as being equal to 2 crowns, 
was in 1892, after the passage of the law, 6 per cent; L e., the difference 
in value between the gold crown and the silver or paper crown, or its 
equivalent, the half gulden, was 6 per cent. Since the passage of the 
above law, the Government has steadily acquired gold, and the coining 
of the 10 and 20 crown pieces of gold has increased from year to year; 
consequently the value of the paper and silver crown has steadily 
increased until to-day it is on a par with gold. Theoretically, one can 
take 10 florins, or 20 crowns, in paper or silver to the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank or national treasury and obtain 20 crowns in gold, but up to the 
present gold is still withheld from circulation, probably for political 
reasons. The opinion, however, of leading financiers is that if the 
peace of Europe continues unbroken, gold, or notes payable in gold, to 
the amount of that metal on deposit in the national treasury, will soon 
be put into circulation by the Government of Austria-Hungary. 
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IKi-CXTRRBNCnr aub wagbs. 

During the period embnieaA between the years 1886 and 1896. mana- 
factoring indnstries have been stimvlated, owing, it is considered, to the 
development and improvement of foreign trade. Wages have likewise 
increased daring the above period, as will be seen by the annexed 
table. The expressed opinion of the leading mana£wturers seems to 
he that the increase in wages is dae to political reasons rather than to 
aoy changes in the currency. To meet the demand of the labor party 
for a legal working day of eight honrs, a compromise was effected by 
increasing the rate of wages and making the working day ten hours. 
The figures in the following table are taken from the Government rate 
of wages as regulated by law. These figures are used by private 
parties as a basis in regulating wages according to the skill and use- 
fiilness of tiie individnid employed. 

dmparoHve table nf wage9^ 



Weekly 



pftidin 



Florins. 



United States 
ouirenoyr 



Weekly ^ 



paid in 



Florins. 



United States 
currenoy. 



Blaekiniiths 

Looksmitli4 

TinsDiitha 

Broms wonEMPS. ••.>•....•• 

Gold and silversmiths 

Mosfcsl instmineni maker 

Mschiniato 

Stone maaona 

Glsnworkers 

GsbineCoBakers 

Stone oarrers 

Tnmera 

Seddloro 

WesTers 

Upholsterers 

Taihn 

Shoemakers 

Glore makers 

Forrieni 

Hat makers 

Gqq makers 

Bonkhiaden 

Painters 

Printers 

Soofsrs 



8-10 
6-8 

8-12 
8-10 
10-20 
10-12 
10-12 
6-10 
7-10 
6-10 
10-15 
8-0 
6-12 
5-8 
0-15 
8-12 
fr-lO 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
7-10 
10-12 
10-12 
10-13 



P.1M8.90 


10-13 


2.84- 8.12 


8-10 


3. 13- 4. 68 


10-12 


8.12- 8.90 


8-10 


3.90-7.80 


10-12 


8.90-4.68 


10-12 


8.90-4.68 


10-12 


2.34- 8.90 


8-10 


2.73-3.90 


10-12 


2.34- 3.90 


10-12 


3.90-6.30 


1^15 


». 12- 3. 51 


8-10 


2. 34- 4. 68 


12-15 


1.95- 8.12 


8-10 


3.51- 6.85 


10-12 


8.12-4.86 


10-12 


3. 12- 3. 90 


8-10 


8.90-4.86 


12-15 


3.90-4.86 


12-15 


8.90-4.86 


12-16 


8.90-4.86 


1^15 


2.73-3.90 


10-12 


8.90-4.86 


12-15 


8.90-4.86 


12-15 


8.90-4.86 


10-12 



$4.06-14.87 
8.24-4.06 
4. 06- 4. 87 
8.24-4.06 
4.06- 4.87 
4.06-4.87 
4. 06- 4. 87 
3.24-4.06 
4.06-4.87 
4.06-4.87 
4.87- 6.09 
3.24-4.06 
4. 87- 6. 09 
3.24-4.06 
4. 06- 4. 87 
4.06-4.87 
3.24-4.06 
4.87- 6.00 
4.87- 6.00 
4.87- 6.09 
4.87-6.09 
4.06-4.87 
4.87-6.00 
4.87-6.09 
4.06- 4. 87 



> In reducing the Anntriaa to United States currency, the florin vas estimated at 88 cents in 1886 
SDd at 40 J oenU in 1889. 
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VI.— PRICES. 



There have been no changes in the tariff during the past ten years. 
The following tables show the wholesale market prices per 100 kilograms 
(220.46 poands) in 1886 and 1896 of articles prodaced, exported, imported, 
and consumed in the country : 



Article. 



1886. 



18M. 



1886. 



1886. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Indian corn.. 

Oato 

Linseed 

Hempaeed... 

Millet 

Lupine 

Cloveraeod... 

Lentila , 

Peas 

Beans 

Malt 

Rapeseed — 
Spirito (raw) 



Florin*. 
9.00- 9.10 
8.80- 9.00 
7.2S-10.75 
5.65- 6.40 
8.20-8.90 
11.75-13.00 
10. 00-10. 50 
6.00- 6.75 
7.50- 8.00 
40.00-65.00 
10. 00-28. 00 
9. 00-13. 50 
7. 50-11. 00 
13. 00-15. 00 
45.09-45.50 
12. 7^13. 00 



Florin*. 
6.85-7.40 
6. 25- 6. 65 
3. 80- 8. 00 
4. 20- 5. 60 
6. 35- 6. 95 
9.00- 0.50 
9. 00- 9. 50 
5. 75- 6. 25 
5. 25- 6. 25 
80.00-50.00 
10.00-22.00 
8. 00-13. 00 
4. 75- 9. 50 
11.00-13.00 
29. 00-29. 50 
15.00-15.80 



13.51-^.66 
8.44- 3.51 
2.83-4.24 
2.25-2.50 
8.20- 3.24 
4.46-5.07 
8.90- 4.10 
2.84-2.68 
2.93-3.12 

15.40-25.05 
8.90-10.83 
3.51-5.27 
2.93-4.29 
5.07-5.85 

17.55-17.75 
4.98-6.07 



f2. 77-$3. 00 
2.53- 2.49 
L53-3.24 
1.70-2.27 
2.57-2.83 
3.05-3.85 
8.65-3.85 
2.33- 2.58 
2.13-2.58 

12. 18-20. .SO 
4.06-8.99 
8.24- 5.27 
1.9^ 3.85 
4.46-5 27 

IL 77-11. 97 
6.83-6.41 



Cinnparative tdbU of actual market prices of articles of food per kilogram (gJS046 pounds). 



Article. 



1886. 



1886. 



1886. 



1886. 



Beef 

Veal 

Mntton 

Pork 

Barbel 

Pike 

Carp 

Sbad 

Whiteflah 

Groats of wheat 

rioar 

White bread 

Black bread 

Pease 

Lentils 

Beans 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Lard 

Grease 

Butter 

Milka 

Creama 

Eggafc 

Wood (hard) e.. 
Wood (soft) c... 
Coald 



Florin*. 
0.40- 0.85 

.35- .90 

.30- .80 

.45- LOO 

.50- .70 
L20- 1.60 

.90- LOO 
1. 80- 2. 00 

.25- .30 

.IS- 

.10- 

.15- 

.10- 

.20- 

.20- 

.10- 

.30- 

.04- 

.60- 
1. 10- 1. 30 

.9&. L40 

.08- .16 

.20- .40 

LOO 

18.25-21.10 

16.40-20.00 

13.35-18.85 



.25 



Florin*, 

0.40- 0.05 

.40-LlO 

.35- .90 

.40- LOO 

.70- .90 

.80- L40 

1. 10- L 20 

L 80- 2. 00 

.35- .50 

.15- .20 

.1(X- .20 

.15- .20 

.08- .15 

.18- .80 

.18- .85 

.10- .28 

.2S- .40 

.04- .18 

.55- .76 

.90- L40 

.80- LOO 

.06- .16 

.20- .40 

LOO 

18.26-2L10 

16.40-20.00 

13.35-17.30 



$0.16-10.84 
.14 - .36 
.12- .82 
.18 - .40 
.20 - .28 
.48 - .64 
.36. .40 
.72- .80 
.10- .12 
.06- .10 
.04- .08 
.06- .10 
.04- .06 
.08- .12 
.08- .14 
.04- .08 
.12- .18 
.Oli- .04 
.24 - .28 
.44- .53 
.88- .56 
.03 - .06 
.08- .16 
.89 
7. 12 - & 18 
6.40-7.70 
6.21-7.16 



$0.16-90.88 

.16- .44 

.14- .36 

.16- .40 

.28- .86 

.82- .56 

.U- .48 

.72- .80 

.14- .20 

.06- .08 

.04- .08 

.06- .08 

.08- .06 

.07- .12 

.07- .14 
.04 



.10- .16 

.014- '^ 

.22- .80 

.86- .56 

.82- .64 

.024- .06 

.08- .16 

.40 

7.40-8.56 

6.65- 8.12 

5.41-7.02 



al liter =0.908 quart. 



b Per 20 to 25. cPer oord, English. 



dPer ton, 3,240 poondt. 
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SUUemmt Bhawing ike whole$aU prices of artiolee per 100 hilograme {BtO.46 pounds) 
imported into and exported from Austria- Hungary in 1886 and 1896, 

[The ezporta are net weighti while the greater portion of the Importa ere groee weight.] 



ArtleleB. 



Friceo in Austrian carrenoy. 



1886. 



Importa. Bxporte. 



1896. 



Importa. Exporta. 



Pricea in Amerioan oarrenoy. 



1886. 



Importa. Exporta. 



1896. 



Importa. Exporta. 



Cocoa in heana snd 

sheUs 

GbflBee: 

Kaw 

Soaated 

Tea 



riga,freah. 



Mobaaea 

Smoking tohaooo . 

Cisars 

Cigarettea 

BSr 

Wineinhottlea.. 



Plaator of parla. . . . 

Aiphalt 

Graphite 

Otiier minerala — 
Camphor, refined . . 
Lavender, ro»e 

water 

Ethereal oila 

Persio 

Indigo 

Coebineal 

Mineral oil: 

Cnide 

Cmde light.... 

Refined Bght.. 

Beflned dark .. 
Cotton wadding — 
Cotton yama: 

Simple raw — 
Boahle raw — 



Cotton gooda 

Flax (raw) 

Jnte 

Linen gooda ( w i th • 

oat pattern) 

8ak(raw) 

SUk gooda \ 

Half ailk gooda 

Hen'a hate of felt 

(trimmed) 

Underwear: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Wool 

Silk 

Half ailk 



Bmahea 

Cardboard (ordina- 

rjh.. 

Wrapping paper.. 

Priniuig paper 

Uthographer'a pa* 

per 

Letter paper and 

envelmiea 

India raSber: 
Gnttapecoha 



FlorinM. 
98.00 

88.00 

86.00 

S45.00 

9i.0O 

6.36 

10.50 

16.60 

1,000.00 

2,400.00 

i,ooaoo 

80.00 

76.00 

.50 

1.50 

8.00 

8.60 

3.60 

110.00 

46.00 
900.00 

65.00 
700.00 
175.00 

4.90 
6.60 
8.60 
7.40 
70.00 

r 04.60 
L 109.50 
r 106.00 
L 256.00 
r 142.00 
L 885.00 
61.00 
17.60 
r 120.00 
tl.200.00 
2,600.00 
5,200.00 
10,000.00 
/2, 600. 00 
18,800.00 

1.800.00 

1,800.00 
1,500.00 
2,300.00 
12,000.00 
8,500.00 
r 703.00 
L 406.00 

18.00 
40.00 
40.00 

106.00 

r 7aoo 

[ 460.00 

890.00 
486.00 



FUnins, 
94.00 

65.00 

86.00 

250.00 

105.00 

28.00 

23.00 

17.20 

866.00 

465.00 

070.00 

22.60 

40.00 

.50 

1.60 

8.00 

8.20 

4.00 

106.00 

40.00 
700.00 

70.00 
476.00 
175.00 

4.26 
4.26 
8.90 
8.90 
86.00 

> 67.00 

> 160.00 

\ 110.00 

64.00 

20.00 

135.00 

400.00 

2,600.00 

}2,850.00 
}l,000.00 

860.00 

280.00 
250.00 
480.00 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 
100.00 
260.00 

13.00 
22.00 
22.00 

90.00 

70.00 
280.00 

800.00 
436.00 



Florins. 
116.00 

110.70 

120.00 

860.75 

80.60 

6.00 

&50 

16.00 

1,000.00 

2,840.00 

2,700.00 

16.50 

82.26 

.50 

LIO 

L80 

5.00 

2.26 

190.00 

46.00 
700.00 

60.00 
472.50 
160.00 

8.60 
6.10 
8.20 
7.10 
60.00 

r 69.60 
t 137.50 
r 73.00 
L 202.40 
r 130.00 
L 808.40 
41.70 
18.00 
144.00 
2.800.00 
1,800.00 
'6,000.00 
l9, OUO. 00 
f2, 000. 00 
[3,100.00 

1,260.20 

402.60 
1, 133. 20 
1, 096. 00 
5,600.00 
2,500.00 
120.00 
353.65 

9.50 
28.00 
26.50 

65.00 

220.00 
600.00 

253.60 
500.00 



alfot exported. 



Flofins. 
116.00 

118.00 
120.00 

8oaoo 

(«) 
(a) 
10.00 
(a) 

860.00 

600.00 

1,060.00 

14.25 

44.60 

.60 

LIO 

L30 

8.00 

2.60 

180.00 

40.00 
600.00 

(a) 

468.00 
160.00 

3.60 
6.60 

(a) 

(a) 

86.00 

60.00 

127.00 

68.40 

156.50 

131.00 

209.60 

48.00 

18.50 

176.80 

2, 202. 40 

1. 075. 00 

4, 200. 00 

7,200.00 

\ 700.00 

700.80 

212. 70 
635.90 
400.00 
2,500.00 
900.00 
107. 00 
260.00 

9.50 
24.00 
17.50 

48.00 



187.50 



220.00 
360.00 



136.37 

82.87 

88.16 

95.56 

86.66 

3.U 

4.10 

6.44 

890.00 

936.00 

890.00 

81.20 

28.25 

.20 

.59 

L17 

L87 

L87 

42.90 

17.56 
857.00 

25.85 
273.00 

68.25 

L92 
2.19 
8.82 
2.89 
27.80 

36.86 

77.80 

40.05 

99.84 

65.38 

150.15 

19.89 

6.44 

46.80 

468.00 

1,014.00 

2, 028. 00 

3,900.00 

1, 014. 00 

,1,482.00 

702.00 

702.00 
585.00 
887.00 
4, 680. 00 
1,365.00 
40.17 
157.96 

7.02 
15.60 
15.60 

40.85 

23.70 
175.50 

152. 10 
170.04 



$36.66 

26.86 

83.64 

97.50 

40.96 

8.87 

8.87 

6.71 

188.46 

18L36 

878.80 

8.68 

16.60 

.20 

.69 

L17 

L25 

L56 

40.96 

16.60 
273.00 

27.80 
186.26 

68.26 

L66 
L66 
8.48 
8.48 
13.66 

\ 26.18 
\ 62.40 

\ 42.90 

21.06 
7.70 

33.15 
156.00 
975.00 

►1,121.50 
[ 890.00 



881. 60 

109.20 
97.50 

181. 20 
2, 340. 00 

780.00 
39.00 

10L40 

6.07 
8.40 
8.40 

r 85. 10 
L 23.70 

[ 109.20 

152.10 
170.04 



147.09 

44.94 

48.72 

146.46 

12.38 

2.48 

3.44 

6.09 

406.00 

050.04 

1,096.20 

6.69 

88.39 

.20 

.44 

.72 

2.03 

.91 

77.14 

18.27 
254.20 

24.36 
19L63 

60.90 

1.41 
2.47 
8.32 
2.88 
24.36 

' 24.21 

, 55.46 

29.63 

, 82.77 

' 52. 78 

, 125.20 

16.92 

7.30 

58.46 

1, 136. 80 

730.80 

/2, 436. 00 

\3.654.00 

r 812.00 

[1,258.60 

5U.64 

199.99 

460.07 

445. 78 

2,273.60 

1,015.00 

48.72 

143.59 

3.85 
11.36 
10.75 

[ 26.89 

r 89.82 
I 243.60 

102.95 
308.00 



$46.69 

45.87 
48.72 
121.80 
(a) 
(a) 

4.06 
(a) 

146.16 

203.00 

436.30 

5.78 

18.10 

.30 



L21 

LOl 
73.08 

16.24 
203.00 
(a) 
190.00 

60.90 

L41 
2.68 

(a) 

(a) 
14.61 

24.86 

51.20 

27.96 

03.53 

53.18 

85.09 

19.48 

7.50 

71.77 

894. 17 

436.45 

1, 705. 20 

2,923.20 

284.20 
287.97 



258.17 
162.40 
1, 015. 00 
365.40 
43.44 
105.38 

3.85 
9.74 
7.10 

19.48 

27.68 
76.12 

89.32 
146.16 
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Statement ekawing the wkoleeaU prieee of ariiolee per 100 kUograme, e(e.— Continaed. 
[The exports are net weight, while the greater portion of the imports are groae weight.] 



Articles. 



Galfshins 

Glore leather 

Leather, glased 

and bronsed 

Wooden pegs for 

shoes 

Wooden ware (oi^ 

dinarj) 

Bent-wood ftimi- 

tnre 

Glass bottles 

Window glass..... 

Plate glass 

Optical glass 

Clay ware not 
otherwise pro- 
vided for 

Chinaware (white). 

Iron 

Kteel rails 

Sheet iron plntes... 

Steel wire 

Waffon springs — 

Reaay-made tools 
of All kinds 

Optical instrn- 
ments, eye- 
glasses 

Hatheraatical and 
physical instm- 
ments 

Snrgical instra 
ments 

Borax 

Soda 

Potassiam , 

Carbolicacid(T»w). 

Alum 

Kali yellow 

l^atron 

Ink 

Tallow candles.... 

Soap, ordinary 

Naphtha (raw).... 



Prices in Anstrtan onrreney. 



Imports. Exports. 



Floriru, 

220.00 

1,800.00 

750.00 

16.00 

63.00 

70.00 
10.00 
22.00 

70.00 

200.00 



80.00 
60.00 
8.40 
10.00 
10.00 
28.00 
10.00 
84.00 
11.00 

160.00 



1,800.00 



1,046.00 



Fiorina. 
240.00 
MO. 00 

760.00 

86.60 

86.60 

88.00 
0.60 
17.00 

60.00 

200.00 



80.00 
86.00 
8.20 
10.00 
12.00 
26.60 

21.00 

12.00 

16a 00 



1,240.00 



1,155.00 



1,046.00 


1,166.00 


26.00 


60.00 


8.60 


4.60 


20.00 


16.00 


16.00 


18.00 


U.00 


0.00 


40.00 


42.00 


88.00 


85.00 


16.00 


10.00 


88.00 


88.00 


27.00 


27.00 


12.00 


16.00 



1896. 



Imports. Exports. 



Itorint. 

885.45 

1,200.00 

000.00 

21.60 

40.20 

41.50 
8.00 
16.00 

68.70 

300.00 



20.00 
60.00 
2.70 
7.00 
8.00 
14.00 
10.00 
22.00 
16.00 

14L10 



1,890.00 



1,880.00 

1,220.00 
12.00 

6.60 
19.00 
10.00 
10.00 
46.00 
38.00 
40.00 
40.00 
22.00 

6.00 



Fhrim. 
837.86 
050.00 

500.00 

80.00 

(«) 

87.60 

7.60 

10.60 

r 70.00 

[ 80.00 

200.00 



20.00 

86.00 

3.80 

0.00 

8.50 

16.60 

10.60 

25.00 

10.60 

116.00 



1,268.76 



1,166.00 

893.00 
80.00 

4.76 
14.33 
11.76 

8.25 
47.00 
40.00 
80.00 
86.00 
24.00 
10.00 



Prioes in Amerioan onrrenoy. 



1886. 



Imports. Exports. 



o«:7o 

5U7.0O 

292.60 

6.86 

20.28 

27.80 
8.90 
8.48 

27.80 

78.00 

11.70 

10.50 
L83 
8.90 
8.90 

10.82 
8.90 

18.26 
4.29 

68.60 
642.10 

407.66 

407.56 

9.76 

1.87 

7.70 

6.86 

4.29 

16.00 

12.81 

6.86 

14.82 

10.48 

4.08 



193.40 
874.40 

292.60 

18.85 

12.86 

12.87 
8.71 
6.68 

23.40 

78.00 



11.70 
13.06 
1.26 
8.90 
4.68 
9.96 

} ^»^ 

4.08 
68.60 

488.60 



460.46 

450.45 

19.50 

L76 

0.24 

7.02 

8.51 

16.88 

18.66 

8.90 

14.82 

10.48 

6.40 



ISOOL 



Imports. Exports. 



$156.49 
487.20 

247.49 

8.70 

19.97 

16.84 
8.24 
6.47 

28.82 

8L20 

&12 
20.80 
1.00 
2.84 
8.24 
6.08 
4.06 
8.93 
6.00 

67.28 
604.84 

589.98 

495.32 

4.87 

2.28 

7.71 

4.00 

4.00 

18.27 

15.52 

16.24 

10.24 

8 98 

2.08 



$136.80 
885.70 

203.00 

12.18 

(a) 

16.22 
8.04 
4.80 
28.42 
88.48 
8L20 



8.12 
14.21 
1.68 
8.06 
8.44 
6.00 
4.26 

iai5 

7.91 



LOl 



460.83 

802.65 

12.18 

1.02 

5.81 

4.76 

8.84 

14.06 

1&24 

12.18 

14.61 

9.74 

4.00 



a Not exported. 

Vn.— TTTHETHSR BOUTS ARB OPEN FOR BOTH MBTALfif. 

The mints of Anstria-Hungary are open to the coinage of gold and 
to the limited coinage of silver. The mint price of gold in 1886 was 
1,395 guldens per kilogram, eqnal to $17.61-^ per ounce (troy) fine, plus 
the premium on gold of the day. The mint price of gold to-day is 1,040 
guldens per kilogram fine, equal to $20.70 per ounce (troy) fine. The 
mint price of silver in 1886 was 90 florins per kilogram, equal to $1.12^ 
per ounce (troy) fine. The mint price of sUver to-day (August 13) is 
54 guldens per kilogram, equal to 68^^ cents per ounce (troy) fine. 

AOENOWLEDaMBNTS. 

For the above facts concerning the history of the currency of Austria- 
Hungary and the experience of the nation when under a silver stand- 
ard) admitting free coinage of that metal, and later under a gold 
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standard, with limited coinage of silver regulated by law, I am indebted 
to a member of the finance committee of the npper house of Parliament. 
All of the above statistics are taken from official sources. The director 
of the mint and the chiefs of bureau of the ministries of finance, com- 
merce, and interior have kindly accorded me access to the archives, 
records, and reports, both published and unpublished, of tiieir depart- 
ments. 

Lawrence TowKbend, 

Beeretary of Legation, 
Vienna, August 15^ 1896. 



SWITZERLAND. 

r— STANDARD OF VALX7R 

Switzerland has a double standard of value, and since 1865, has 
belonged to the Latin Monetary Union. The last treaty of the Latin 
Union was concluded Koveniber 6, 1885, between France, Italy, Greece, 
and Switzerland, Belgium joining the union at a later date. By its 
terms, this treaty was to be in force until January 1, 1891, any of the 
parties having the privilege of withdrawal after that time by giving 
formal notice to take effect one year after the 1st day of January fol- 
lowing snch announcement. In the absence of such notice, the treaty 
was to continue in force from year to year, and up to this time none of 
the parties have withdrawn from the union. The treaty stipulates that 
the gold coin in circulation In the several States should consist of pieces 
of 100 francs, 50 francs, 20 francs, 10 francs, and 5 francs, and should 
be of the following uniform weight and fineness: 



DenomlnAtioii. 


Standazd. 


Weight. 


lOOfruios 


Q.O0O 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 


Oranu. 
82.2S8 
10.129 
6.461 
1.225 
L612 


SOfHuics 


20 ftanM. 


lOfranos 


6 frifcno*. .-...., r 





The only silver coin embraced in the treatv is the 5franc piece, and 
this is to be of the fineness of 0.900 and of the weight of 25 grams. 
These gold coins and the silver 5-franc piece, so made, are, under this 
agreement, to circulate with equal freedom in all of the countries of the 
I^tin Union. This fact should be borne in mind in all attempts at esti- 
mating the exact amount of gold and silver coin actually in circulation 
in any of the countries which are parties to the agreement. 

The Swiss Federal Assembly determines how much gold and silver 
shall be coined and, conforming to the above-mentioned treaty, the 
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weight and fineness of each. It also proyides for the debased and sub- 
sidiary coins. Below is given the table of Swiss moneys : 



M«UL 




Weight. 


Stsndud. 


Bafaiarks. 


CUAA 


20franos 

lOfhAOB 

6ftaiioa 

SfrMlOt 

2frano8 

Ifrano 

50 centimes... 
aOoe&times... 
10 centimes... 

6 centimes.... 
2 centimes.... 
1 centimes.... 


Oram$. 
6.461 
8.225 
1.612 
25.000 
10.000 
5.000 
2.500 
4.000 
8.000 

2.000 
2.600 
1.600 


0.900 
.000 
.000 
.900 
.886 
.885 
.835 




BSlTer 




DobMod oofai 


Pure niokeL 






25 per cent nickel, 75 per cent 






Gopoer 




Copper, with tin and sine. 


WfTfiVB •••.•»•••••••••>••>••••••-< 











By a law of September 7, 1889, the coinage of gold was made ^^free 
and nnlimited," bat the law since it imposed a seigniorage of 6 francs 
per Idlogram and 1 franc for assay has never been taken advantage of. 
As a matter of fact, the Federal Assembly decrees the amount to be 
coined within a stipulated period. This amount is bought at market 
rates bv the treasury and given to the mint for coinage. The law would 
be of little effect in any case, as Switzerland produces neither gold nor 
silver. 

Under the law of 1850, still in force, 5 grams (76.15 grdns) of silver, 
0.835 fine, constitutes the monetary unit, under the denomination of 1 
franc. The franc, equal to 19.3 cents in United States money, is divided 
into 100 centimes. No new silver has been coined since 1888, and none 
is now permitted to be coined except the recoinage of old coins already 
in circulation. 

Paper money is issued by banks of emission, under the control and 
direction of the several Oantons, in denominations of 1,000, 500, 100, and 
50 francs. This paper is redeemable in gold or silver, and is guaran- 
teed, first, by a deposit of gold or silver of the value of 40 per cent of 
the issue, and, second, by the guaranty of the Canton which has author- 
ized the organization of the bank, or by notes and bonds. All debts are 
payable in gold or silver, but no sum greater than 20 francs can be paid 
in silver pieces of less rhan 1 franc. As no mintage of silver is author- 
ized under existing laws, silver has no mint price. Its exchange on 
London at this date, September 10, 1896, is 25.25, or 25.25 francs ($4,873) 
for £1 English money. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that the currency of 
Switzerland consists of gold, silver, debased metal, and paper issued by 
cantonal banks, redeemable in gold or silver. 'So paper is issued by the 
Federal Government, but a measure is now pending before the Swiss 
Federal Assembly to authorize the Federal Gk)vemment to issue paper 
money in lieu of the cantonal banks. The total amount of Swiss coin 
in circulation January 1, 1895, as nearly as the same can be ascertained, 
was 137,539,300 pieces, divided in denominations as follows : One centime 
pieces, 34,050,000; 2-centime pieces, 20,013,300; 5 centimes, 25,500,000; 
10 centimes, 18,000,000; 20 centimes, 14,000,000; 50 centimes, 6,800,000; 
1 franc, 10,200.000 ; 2 francs, 5,700,000 ; 5 francs, 2,126,000, and 20 francs, 
1,150,000, of the aggregate value of 65,245,766 francs ($12,592,433), or 
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21.75 fhiiics ($4.20) per capita. The total amount of bank paper in cir- 
culation 88 currency for the same period was 179,221,000 francs, equal to 
about $35,844,200, or 59.65 francs ($11.93) per capita. The total amount 
of money in circulation for the same period, Including gold, silver, subsi- 
diary coin, and bank paper, was 244,466,766 francs; per capita, 81.40 
francs, or about $16.25. The amount of gold and silver coin in use has 
remained practically stationary since 1888, as since that time no silver 
has been coined and comparatively little gold, but the amount of bank 
paper has been increased between the years 1886 and 1895, as indicated 
by the following table: 

CirmlaiUm of hamh noiei in SwittmUnd from 1886 to 1896. 



Tw. 


Value in 
francs. 


Nominal 

valne in 

doUan.(a) 


Ciroalation per 
capita, (a) 




Franca. 


Dollars. 


18M 


127, OM, 000 
184,835,000 
130,687,000 
145.461,000 
152,444,000 
163,487,000 
163,344,000 
167,360,000 
171,285,000 
170,221,000 


26,412,800 
26, 067. 000 
27.027.400 
20,092,200 
80,488,800 
82,697,400 
82,668.800 
83,47:t,800 
84,257,000 
85,844,200 


48.70 
46.20 
47.70 
49.50 
51.70 
55.20 
54.96 
66.10 
67.20 
50.66 


8.74 


1887 


9.24 


1888 


0.54 


1881 


9.00 


U80 


10.84 


1801 


11.04 


18B2 


10.00 


1883 


11.22 


1804..... 


11.44 


1896 -_ ., 


1L08 







aCompnted \j reokoning 6 fr«noa equal to 01. The aotoal vaiae of the franc, for pnrpoees of 
. la 10.8 oenta. 



It has been estimated that in 1892 there were outstanding in bank 
notes 61,000,000 francs which were not covered by the 40 per cent 
deposit referred to above, or by notes and securities and which the Can- 
tons had goaranteed, thus making a liability of 20.:i3 francs or $4.07 per 
capita. This liability bas been constantly increasing since that date. 



v.— CURRBNCrr AND WAaES. 

The Federal bureau of statistics has met with insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the attempt to obtain reliable and satisfactory information in 
regard to wages and salaries paid in Switzerland, and the cost of living 
among the laboring people. Both employees and employers were 
uuwilBng to impart the desired information, and hence such statistics 
as have been obtained are meager and unreliable, and are generally 
based on reports from very small and widely scattered districts. It is 
universally known and recognized, however, that the wages for all 
classes of labor have very at)preciably increased within the last ten 
years and the condition of the laboring man greatly improved. This, 
however, is attributed almost exclusively to the better organization of 
labor, their unions enabling them to demand higher wages. 

I have with great difficulty obtained a table showing the wages paid 
for different classes of labor in two or three of the largest Cantons in 
1885 and 1895, which I submit herewith. It is not perfectly accurate 
even for these Cantons, but it is as accurate as present information will 
admit of^ and may be taken as a fair exponent of the wages in other 
Oantous. 
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8ched%U of wage$. 





1886. 


1805. 


Francs. 


Dollars. 


Franca. 


DoUara. 


Common laborers — per day. . 
Bomeetic serrants, male, board 

Domestic servants, female, 
board indliided . . per month . . 

Mechanics per day.. 

Factory operatives do 

Clerks in stores . . .per month . . 

Bookkeepers do 

Railroad laborers — per day.. 

Joiners do.... 

Shoemakers do 

Tailors do.... 

Saddlers do.... 


2.60 to 8.00 

80. 00 to 00.00 

10. 00 to 80.00 

8.50 to 4.00 

1.80 to 2.80 

120. 00 to 150. 00 

160. 00 to 280. 00 

2. 80 to a. 20 

8.00 to 8.80 

8.00 

8.80to 4.60 

4.00 

8.00 

8.00 to 8.50 

8. 20 to 4.20 

4.00 to 6.00 

8.80 to 5.00 

4. 00 to 4. 50 

8.60to 4.20 


0.50to 0.00 

&00 to 12.00 

8.00to 6.00 

.70to .80 

.86to .40 

24. 00 to 30. 00 

80. 00 to 50. 00 

.66to .64 

.OOto .76 

.60 

.66to .00 

.80 

- .60 

.60to .70 

.04to .84 

.80to L20 

.76to LOO 

.80to .00 

.70 to .84 


8.S0iD 8.80 

40. 00 to 100. 00 

15. 00 to 40.00 
3. 70 to 7.00 
2.00 to 3.60 
120. 00 to 250. 00 
200. 00 to 600.00 
8.00to 4.00 
8.80io &.00 
8.00to 4.00 
8.00to 6.00 
4.00to 6.00 
8.00to 4.00 
8.00to 4.00 
8.80 to 5.00 
6. 00 to 7.00 
4.00 to 6.00 
4. 00 to 6.00 
8.80to 6.20 


0.64 to 0.76 

a.00to 90.00 

8.00to 8.00 
.74to L40 
.40to .70 
24.00to 60.00 
40. CO to 100. 00 
.OOto .80 
.76 to 1.00 
.OOto .80 
.OOto 1.20 
.80 to 1.00 


Smiths do.... 

Wafonmakers do.... 

Bookbinders do.... 

Typon^phers do.... 

Litaographers do. . . . 

Stonecatters do 

Haaons do.... 


.OOto .80 
.OOto .80 
.76to LOO 
LOOto L40 
.80to L20 
.80to L90 
• 70 to L04 







VI.— PRICEa 

While the valae of the Swiss gold and silver coin has remained sta- 
tionary at par in all the States of the Latin Union for the past ten 
years, the commercial value of gold and silver bullion, as shown by the 
last report of the Swiss bureau of commerce, has fluctuated between 1889 
and 1895, as indicated by the following table, the figures being the 
mean price for the year given: 



PHoea of gold and Hlverper kilogram {iM46 poundt). 



Year. 


Swiss oorrenoy. 


United States 
eurreuey. 




Gold. 


SnTer. 


Gold. 


SIlTW. 


1880 


JWm«. 
8,456 
8,466 
8.450 
8,450 
8,450 
8,446 
8,464 


Franet, 
160 
166 
160 
146 
138 
106 
100 


1667.006- 
667.006 
066.850 
665.850 
066.860 
664.886 
006.828 


128.064 
82.166 


1890 


1891 


80.880 


1892 


87.066 


1893 


16.060 


1894 


90.458 


1896 


SL037 







It will be observed that notwithstanding the fact that the tustual 
amount of currency in circulation was increased by the issue of bank 
notes by more than 52,000,000 francs between the years 1886 and 1895, 
there has been a gradual decrease in the price of cereals and bread- 
stuffs from the year 1878 to 1895, as evidenced by the following table: 

Prio9B of wheat, grain, and flour at Berne por 100 hilograme (H0,46 ponnde). 



1878. 



1888. 



1892. 



1888. 



1804. 



1806. 



Wheat 

Wheat, seooBd grade . 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Flour 

Slonr, second grade . . 



$5.70 
8.04 
4.14 



4.30 
10.17 



$4.04 
3.00 
8.18 
8.26 
8.40 
6.80 



$3.76 
8.46 
8.42 
4.45 

8.61 
7.87 
6.86 



$8.62 
8.84 
8.41 
4.84 
8.01 
0.81 
6.78 



$8.26 
8.00 
2.86 
4.16 
8.87 
6.88 
6.17 



$3.10 
2.88 

8.7S 
4.24 
8.80 
&07 
&46 
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As the tariff upon these yarions articles has been subject to but very 
sligbt change since 1886, and to none whatever since 1801, it is not 
probable that the prices have been materially or appreciably affected 
thereby. 

Ko reliable or trustworthy statistics of the total amount of the out- 
put of the manufactories of Switzerland during the period above men- 
tioned have been accessible, but from the report of the Swiss statistics 
of imports and exports for the years 1886 and 1895, 1 have prepared 
the following table showing the total amount of exports for each year 
from 1886 to 1895, inclusive, valued in francs and in dollars and cents: 

FoltM of SmHm €xpcrU. 



Tmt. 


ValiM. 


Tmt. 


Vftlnew 


Vmies. 


Ddllart. 


Tnsam, 


DollAn. 


HM 


680.011,187 
072,112,214 
673,871,977 
711,154,470 
724,620.813 


120,119,159 
129,719,518 
180.018,605 
187, 152. 815 
180,821,720 


1891 fc.. 


703,866.608 
688,020,282 
695.140,709 
073,004,624 
663,360,176 


186.844,324 
182.787,016 


1887 


1882 


18ffi 


1893 


184.168,182 
120, 888, 878 


1880 


1884 


1800 


1806 


128,028.614 





In the above statement is included the exjiort of minted coins. 

From this table it will be observed that the value of exports increased 
gradually from 1886 to 1890, at which time it reached its maximum, 
being larger by 13,000,000 francs than in any other year during the 
decade. It will be seen also that there has been a gradual decrease 
from 1890 to 1895, at which time it reached its minimum, being 61,260,- 
138 francs less than 1890. Although 1 have been unable to obtain 
reliable and trustworthy statistics as to the total output of Swiss manu- 
factories for the decade above mentioned, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the decrease in manufactured products had about kept 
pace with the decrease in exportation, and the beat information, gained 
from merchants, bankers, and men of affairs, indicates that this sup- 
position is correct 

AOENOWIiEDaMENTS. 

For the statistics and information contained in this report, I have 
relied chiefly upon the Jahrbuch, or Swiss Annual, the Government 
reports on customs and finance, the contract of the Latin Monetary 
Union, and the various laws relating to coinage passed by the Swiss 
Federal Assembly since 1850. 1 wish also to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to the valuable assistance furnished me by Dr. Guillaurae, chief 
of the Federal bureau of statistics. 

John L. Peak, Minister. 

Bebnb, September 10^ 1896. 



ITALY. 

r--8TAin>AIU> OF VALTTB. 

The Kingdom of Italy is a member of the Latin Monetary Union, of 
which the system is a decimal bimetallism based on a ratio of 15^ to 1. 
This proportion was established on the relative commercial values of 
the precious metals at the end of the last century, and had a founda- 
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tion in &ct in 1860. However, this system, in which Italy takes part, 
is not wholly bimetallic, since that would require the free coinage by 
State and individuals of both gold and silver in the established ratio, 
whereas, in fact, the coinage of gold alone remains free and that of 
silver is suspended. 

The unit of the Italian monetary system is the lira, and by preceding 
French legislation, from which the system is derived, this should be 
represented by a piece of silver weighing 5 grams and 900 fine. But, 
in reality, this does not exist and is a name only, for Italian divisional 
money, of which the lira is a part, was coined according to the law of 
the 24th of August, 1862. at 835 fine, and so is only in part fiduciary. 
The value of the silver lira at the date of this report, in exchange on 
London, is 93 centisimi, or 18.75 cents. Again, the monetary value in 
gold or silver may be indicated by the proportion that 1 kilogram 
(2.2046 xK)unds) of gold will coin into Ure 3,444^ and 1 kilogram of sil- 
ver into lire 222f . 

n.— AMOX7NT OF CXRCXILATION. 

Owing to the condition in which Italy is, and on account of which an 
agio exists between metallic money and the paper currency, it follows 
naturally that gold and silver have gone out of circulation, and the 
actual currency is, accordingly, paper money issued by the State and by 
the banks. Private issue is not allowed. On the 31st of December, 
1895, official publications on the subject showed the circulation of Italy 
to be as follows: 

Lire. 

Paper of the state 400, 000, 000 =$77, 200, 000. 00 

Paper of the banks 1,084,857,272=209,369,733.39 

Total 1.484,817,272 = 286,569,733.39 

It should be noticed that besides the State paper, called ^< biglietti di 
stato,'' corresponding, as shown above, to about $80,000,000, there have 
been issued by the State 110,000,000 of lire, or about $22,000,000 of 
paper of the denomination of 1 and 2 lire, called ^'buoni di cassa," which 
is fully guaranteed by silver deposited in the treasury. These are 
simply sfiver certificates placed in circulation in order to prevent 8i>ec- 
ulation owing to the agio. It may be added in this relation that the 
paper issued by the banks is covered by a metallic reserve amounting 
to 44 per cent, mostly gold, held by the banks themselves; while the 
400,000,000 of State paper is guaranteed by a considerable sum depos- 
ited in the ^^Oassa Depositi e prestiti.'' The Government paper money 
is issued directly, and not by means of banks, and by law should be 
convertible. However, by the law of the 22d of July, 1894, this provi- 
sion was suspended temporarily till the monetary conditions of the 
country should have improved. 

IZL— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATION. 

According to the official figures provided by the director-general of 
statistics, the population of Italy amounts to 30,900,000 inhabitants. 
The circulation, both of State and banks, including the ^^buoni di cassa," 
is 1,594,817,272 lire: so that the average per capita of money in circula- 
tion in Italy may oe computed at 51.30 lire ($9.93); or, taking into 
calculation fractional currency of nickel and copper of about 100,000,000 
lire, the average reaches 54.85 lire ($10.59). 
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XV.-CHANGBS IN TBB STSTZHC 

The monetary system now in force in Italy by the law of Angast 24, 
1862, subject to the conditions which bind it to the other members of 
the Latin Union, has not been organically modified. As regards the 
suspension or total suppression of silver, it is to be said that owing to 
the depreciation of themetttl, which was accentuated rapidly after 1874, 
the States of the Union together agreed to cease coinage for private 
individuals and to limit the coinage of scudi on their own account, 
and finally, after 1879, this even was wholly stopped. Finally, in the 
year 1893, in order to remedy the lack of divisional currency in Italy, 
which had been exported by speculators, it was agreed with the other 
members of the Union, by a convention dated the 15th of November, 
that such money should not be current in other States, but only in 
Italy. The divisional currency was accordingly retired into the vaults 
of the State and the *< Buoni di Gassa" were issued in their stead to a 
corresi)onding amount. This action is of a temporary character. 

There is no doubt that during the past thirty years, coincident with 
the adoption of the present monetary system, there has been a remark- 
able industrial development in Italy, but it is difficult to say how much 
may be due to the monetary system or how much to other controlling 
causes. 

v.— cuRRSNcrr and WAans. 

According to statistics got together and published by the director- 
general of agriculture, there has been a marked increase in the wages 
of agricultural laborers. But owing to the minimum wages originally 
earned in this labor, the increase seemed greater than it has been in 
£ict, if the normal condition of living be considered. A general increase 
is to be noted, however, and especially in those Industries in which 
inventions have made improvements, yet even this branch has its excep- 
tions, as in the case of silk spinning. At the same time the prices of 
products in general use have gone down and the hours of labor have 
generally been lessened. 

A table is appended of a comparative average of wages in various 
industries in 1886 and 1896. 

VX— PRICES OF COMMODinBS. 

In the matter of prices there has been a contraction since 1886, which 
followed the economic expansion that succeeded 1870. In food prod- 
ucts and cereals the fall was remarkable and was not made up by an 
increase in the tariff. The exportation of cattle has diminished, and also 
of wine, which to a certain extent may be explained by poor vintages. 
As to the products consumed in the country, there was a betterment 
till 1889, since which time, till 1895, a decline has succeeded or, at least, 
a stop in the improvement. A table is appended showing the compara- 
tive values of such products between 1886 and 1895, the last complete 
returns obtainable on the subject. 

Taking in general the value of products exported, the following fig- 
ures are obtained: 1886, 1,076,101,726 lire, or $207,687,633,118; 1895, 
1,059,579,700 lire, or $204,498,882.10. For the most important products 
imported the following are the figures: 1886, 1,510,954,889 lire, or 
$29^614^293i^77; 1895, 1,194,551,799 lire, or $230,548,497^7. 
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TIL— WHBTHBR BOUTS ARS OPBN TO BOTH METAIia 

Since 1879, when the mints of the Latin Union were closed to the 
coinage of silver, the Italian mint has coined only gold, and that metal 
in limited quantities. So the mint price is limited to gold, and has been 
fixed at 3,437 lire ((663.341) per kilogram (or 2.2046 pounds). This 
price has not varied since 1886. 

Wayne MacVbagh, 
Ambassador^ 
BOME, September 5^ 1896. 



Appendix A. 

Average rate ofwagee {comparative)* 



Indnstiy. 



1886. 



18M. 



MlDM 

Silk mannfaotare (workers) 

Wool munnfacture 

Cotton mannfactUTe 

Hemp manufttctiire 

Paper mannfaoture 

Hachiner J in general 

Machinery, foundry 

Chemicals 

Food industry 

Silk (spinning) 

Linen indastiy 

Hide industry 

Coral industry 

Cask industry 

Typography 

Agricultural 



Lire. 
4.00 
1.04 
1.05 
2.75 
3.35 
2.30 
8.00 
2.80 
2.50 
2.20 
1.15 

.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
3.50 

.80 



10.77 
.20 
.88 
.63 
.86 
.44 
.68 
.64 
.49 
.42 
.22 
.18 
.58 
.49 
.44 
.08 
.16 



LUr€, 
8.90 
1.80 
S.45 
3.00 
8.50 
2.60 
8.25 
8.00 
2.80 
2.85 
.95 
LOO 
8.25 
8.00 
2.60 
8.20 
L40 



10.76 
.25 
.48 
.68 
.68 
.48 
.63 
.58 
.64 
.46 
.10 
.20 
.63 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.87 



Appendix B. 

mparative table of products consuvMd in the country. 



Product 



1891 



Wheat. 
Com... 
Salt.... 

Oil 

Wine.. 
Alcohol 
Sngar. . 
Coffee.. 



LSrs. 

800,000,000 
200,000,000 
60.000.000 
200, 000, 000 
340,000,000 
21,000,000 
51,000,000 
22,000,000 



$154,400,000 

88,600,000 

11,680,000 

88,600,000 

65,620,000 

4,05.3.000 

9, 84H, 000 

4,246,000 



Lir4. 
700,000,000 
160,000.000 
65,000,000 
200,000,000 
800,000,000 
1,900,000 
70,000,000 
80.000,000 



1135,000,000 
28,950,000 
12,645,000 
88,600,000 
67,900,000 
8,667,000 
18,610.000 
67,900,000 



GIBRALTAR. 

[Extract from Commercial Belations reports of Consul Sprague, Gibraltar, August 81, 1896.] 

To remit fauds abroad from Gibraltar to purchase foreign merchan- 
dise or forward proceeds of its sale renders it usually necessary to pur- 
chase bills of exchange on London and sometimes on Paris. Prices for 
most commodities are, therefore, more or less influenced by the ruling 

1 The figures and in formation in this report hav^e been obtained from the director- 
general of the ministry of the treasury. In making reductions to United States 
equivalents the kilogram is calculated at 2.2046 pounds. The lira is calculated aa 
equivalent to $0,193. 
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rates of exchange at the time of effecting pnrchases on sales, which rates 
of exchange are generally governed by those prevailing in the Madrid 
market. 

The standard of value in Gibraltar is the gold coin of Spain called 
tbe alfonsOy or piece of 20 fine pesetas ($4.82^ cents). 

The silver coin of less valne than 5 pesetas is not a legal tender for 
any snms exceeding 50 pesetas ($9.05), nor copper or bronze coin for any 
sam exceeding one peseta (19.3 cents). 

Nevertheless, in all commercial transactions the trade accepts silver 
pesetas and copi^ers in considerable sums for payments and settlement 
of accounts. 

Spanish gold pieces are hardly ever seen in any quantity, and at 
present command a premium of 18 to 20 per cent. 

BATES OF WAGES. 

Wages rule as follows: 

For laborers, from 40 cents up to $1.20 ])er diem, according to the 
nature of the work to be performed. From $1 up to $8 per month for 
Spanish female servants, besides their maintenance and lodging, and 
from $2 to $14 per month for Spanish male servants, according to their 
age and efficiency, exclusive of their board and lodging. English serv- 
ants, both male and female, obtain a somewhat higher remuneration. 

There are no fixed wages for mechanics. They are paid according to 
their proficiency and the demand for their services. 

There are no factory operatives, no factories existing in Oibsaltar. 

Clerks in stores obtain from $4, $12, $16, up to $50 per month, with- 
out board and lodging. Bookkeepers receive $300, $500, $1,000, and up 
to $2,000 per annum, according to the extent and importance of the 
business placed under their charge. They are generally conversant 
with several languages, and considered good accountants. 

Hie Government salaried employees receive as follows, per annum : 
Chief clerks, from $1,200 to $1,400; first-class clerks, from $1,000 to 
$1,100: second-class clerks, from $500 to $850; third-class clerks, from 
$450 to $550. 



MEXICO.* 

r— STANDARD OF VALUXL 

The present monetary system of Mexico is regulated by the law of 
November 28, 1867, which introduced the "decimal monetary system" 
in the country. The preamble of this la w states its object to be to estab- 
lish a uniform system of currency, without making any essential mod- 
ifications in the value of the monetary unit, and the first section of the 
law recites that "the monetary unit shall remain, as it has been here- 
tofore, the silver dollar." The dollar is to weigh 27.073281 grams, and 
be of a fineness of 0.902 plus (0.777 of 0.001). 

^In tranBmittinff this report Minister Ransom says: ''I have not thonght that yon 
desired, nor did I deem it my duty to present^ my inferences or deduotions. I have 
simply laid before you these facts for your consideration and the information of 
oiir people.'' 
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The weight of this dollar is, expressed in grains troy, 417.79. The 
amoant of pare silver in the dollar is 377.139 grains troy. The yaria- 
tion allowed at the mints in the weight is 750 grains either way for 
each $l,000y and the maximam for each dollar is 1} grains. 

The weights of all the silver coins are given below: 



Sflver coins. 


Weight in 
grams. 


JSqaiYslent 
ingrains. 


fl 


27.073281 
18.536 

6.768 

2.707 

L852 


417.79 

208.00 

104.45 

4L77 

20.866 


SO-oontATo ......................... 


25-oentaTO 


lO-oeotATO .....«••. 


ft-MntftYO - 





The fineness of gold coins is 0.875. 
are given in the following table: 



The denominations and weights 



Gold coins. 


Weight. 


jUO 


Orems. 

33.8il 

16.920 

8.460 

4.230 

L682 


1(10 


|5 


S2.60 


i 11 





The ratio of coinage is 16^ to 1, and the mint charges are- 
First. A tax of 2 per cent (erroneously called the coinage tax). 
Second. Three per cent internal-revenne tax. 

Third. Assay charge of $2.50 for ballion weighing not more than 32 
kilograms, and $5 for ore. 
Fourth. For smelting, when necessary, 10 cents per kilogram. 
Fifth. Refining, when necessary, $1.60 per kilogram. 
Sixth. Separating, when necessary, $1.25 per kilogram. 
The first, second, and third charges are collected on all bullion brought 
for coinage as well as on all metals for exportation, whether in bullion 
or ore. The fourth is collected on bullion for exportation and coinage 
when smelting is necessary. The fifth and sixth are collected on mettds 
brought for coinage when refining and separating are nec^sary. 

The actual value of the Mexican silver dollar expressed in exchange 
on London is to-day, September 25, 1896, 25| pence, and expressed in 
exchange on New York it is 50J cents. On July 1, 1896, the rate of 
exchange on New York (that is, the value of an American dollar, 
whether paper, silver, or gold, in Mexican silver) was $1.83 to $1.84. 
The following table shows the rate since the 10th day of August, 1896: 



AugoBt 10 $1.87* 

Augnst 11 1.97i 

August 12 1.89 

August 13 1.89i 

August 17 1.92i 

August 18 1.95 

August 21 1.94 

August 24 1.95 

August 25 1.94 

August 26 1.93 

Septembers 1.94i 

September 9 1.95 



September 10 $1.96 

September 11 1.97 

September 12 1.99 

September 14 1.99 

September 15 1.98 

September 17 1.98 

September 18 1.97^ 

September 21 1.98 

September 23 1.97 

September 24 1.96^ 

September 26 1. 96^ 

September 26 1.97 
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Quoiaiiont^Saturday, September £6, 1896. 

Mexiean dollars in London, each pence.. 25f 

Mexican dollars in London, ounce do.... 29W 

Silver in bars, standard oance do 30flf 

Mexican dollars in New York $0.50^ 

Silver, per fine ounce 66f 

Exchange on New York 1.97^ 

Exchange on London pence.. 25| 

Mexican gold $0.87 to $0.89 

American gold 93 to .96 

The secretary of the Mexican treasury department, in estimating the 
budget of expenses for the fiscal year 1896 to 1897, in calculating what 
amount of Mexican silver will be required to pay the interest charges 
and commissions on the foreign public debt of Mexico, which in round 
numbers amounts to $103,000,000, gold, all bearing 6 per cent interest, 
except the sum of $13,500,000, which carries 5 per cent, places the 
amount of interest at $6,900,000, and the exchange on this, commis- 
sions, costs of remittance, etc., at $7,208,000, making a total amount 
of $14,108,880 in Mexican silver. The total amount estimated to pay 
the interest and commissions, charges, etc., on the entire public debt is 
estimated at $18,248,450, and the total expenses of the Government, 
including this amount, at $46,598,992. 

Bar silver is worth to-day in London, per standard ounce, 30^ pence, 
and in l^ew York, per fine ounce, 65| cents. 

The silver dollar as the monetary unit exists in practice in all deal- 
ings and business transactions within the Republic, but in paying all 
debts due in gold, such as the interest on the public foreign debt, 
interest on railroad bonds, all purchases from abroad, etc., the silver 
dollar is valued according to the rate of exchange on London or New 
York on the day of payment. 

Practically speaking, there is no gold in circulation in Mexico, the 
best-informed authorities stating the amount in the Republic to be from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

A Mexican gold dollar is worth to-day in Mexican silver $1.86 to 
$1.88, the pure grains of gold in it being 22.848. 

The Federal Government in the fiscal years 1882-83 and 1883^84 
coined of nickels $4,000,000, in 5, 2, and 1 centavo pieces. At first 
theee were received with favor, but soon they were at a discount, and 
the Government, after vainly trying to maintain them in circulation at 
parity, waa obliged, in December, 1883, to have them withdrawn from 
circulation. This was done through the National Bank; the coins thus 
retired were sold for bullion. The Government lost by this the sum of 
$l,000y000, that being the difference between the cost of coinage and 
the BoiBB realized from the sale of the bullion. 

n.— AMOxnrr of currzsnct in circxtlation. 

The question as to the total amount of currency in circulation can not 
be answered with any great degree of accuracy. The Gk)vernment 
issues no money, and, as a rule, does not have any money in the treas- 
ury vaults, the National Bank of Mexico acting as its depository, paying 
all warrants, etc At present the amount on hand to the credit of the 
Government is $6,000,000, silver. Eleven of the banks of the Republic 
have outstanding bills of circulation amounting to $40,000,000, of which 
sum $36,000,000 is covered by silver in the banks and the balance, 
$4,000,000, is uncovered. The amount of cash held by the banks is 
135A 8 
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$41,000,000. Tbns the amount in the banks and in outstanding uncov- 
ered bills is $45,000,000. 

To ascertain the amount of money in the Bepublic there must be 
added to this $41,000,000 the amount in the hands of private individ- 
uals, private bankers and brokers, merchants, miners, farmers, etc. 
This can only be estimated, and any estimate made is liable to be 
wrong. I have obtained estimates from three of the best-informed 
bankers in this city. These are: First, total amount of money in 
Mexico, including the amount of $41,000,000, as above, $130,000,000; 
second, using same figures, $90,000,000; third,, using same figures, 
$100,000,000: total amount of the three, $320,000,000, and, taking an 
average of tnis, we find the amount of money in the.Eepublic to be 
$106,000,000, in round numbers, which is as safe an estimate as can well 
be made; and it is proper to say that it is a very liberal one. 

The provision for the redemption of the bank bills is found in the 
law regulating the banking system of Mexico, decreed the present year, 
which prescribes that no bank shall issue bills to a greater amount than 
three times its paid-up capital, no bank shall be chartered with a capi- 
tal less than $500,000 subscribed, and of this amount one-half must be 
paid in before the bank begins operations, and the balance in each bank 
is never to be lowered less than one-half the amount of its bills in cir- 
culation and the amount of deposits payable at sight or with at least 
three days' notice. 

These bills are to be of a voluntary circulation (not be legal tenders) 
and are not to be of a smaller denomination than $5. The Govern- 
ment exercises the right to appoint an interventor at each bank to see 
that these provisions are complied with. A translation of this law is 
inclosed herewith. 

m— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATION. 

The population of the United States of Mexico, according to the 
census taken in October, 1895, is 12,570,195, and if we take the amount 
of money in circulation as estimated above, to wit, $106,000,000, we 
find the per capita circulation to be $8.34. I consider this a most lib- 
eral estimate, and, as shown above, it is based upon the calculation that 
there is more money in the hands of private individuals, merchants, 
etc., than there is in the banks in cash and in uncovered paper. 

Bearing upon this question I inclose a clipping from the Mexican 
Financier, of this city, the leading financial paper in the Eepublic, and 
regarded as impartial. (See Appendix A.) 

IV.—- CHANGES IN THB CURRSNCT. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of Mexico other 
. than the adoption of the decimal monetary system by the above-men- 
tioned law of November 28, 1867, which simply introduced the decimal 
system in place of the old Spanish system. By complj^ing with the 
provisions of the new banking law, all banks can now issue bills for 
circulation. The National Bank of Mexico was at first allowed to do 
this in 1881 under its charter, and other banks had the same privilege; 
now they all are regulated by the banking law, a translation of which 
is inclosed. (See Appendix B.) 

I append statements showing the amount of dividends paid by the 
National Bank of Mexico and the Bank of London and Mexico, and 
a clipping in regard to the new banking law. (See Appendixes 0| D, 
andr' 
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v.— CITRRENC7 AND WAOB8. 

The practical effect of the existiug carrency on the manafacturing 
industries and the rates of labor is shown to be as follows: 

Manufacturing in Mexico has been developed to a considerable extent, 
especially in the manufacture of the coarser grades of cotton and woolen 
goods, ordinary bleachings, goods for shawls, prints, and calicoes, woolen 
cloth; also in the manufacture of the products of sugar cane, alcohol, 
])aper, cigars, and cigarettes. Many well-informed persons believe that 
the depreciation in the price of silver has been the main cause of the 
development of these industries. To some extent this is doubtless 
true; the large discount on silver has had its influence in depressing 
foreign importation and stimulating domestic production. But other 
powerful causes have had their effect in this direction — an able, wise, 
and just administration of the Government during the presidency of 
General Diaz, the confidence of the Mexican people and foreigners in 
the stability of the Government, the building of railroads (all but the 
one from Vera Oruz to the City of I^Iexico having been completed since 
1883). the improvement of coast harbors, the enlargement of commerce, 
the liberal action of the Government toward new industries; in fact, 
the general influences of law, liberty, peace, and commerce have all 
contributed to this result 

It is not extravagant to state that, in the last ten years, citizens of 
the United States have invested in Mexico, in mines, railroads, lands, 
and other undertakings, sums much larger in the aggregate than the 
whole amount of money in circulation in the Kepublic. 

Also in this consideration we must not overlook the fact — ^a very 
significant one — that the tariff duties upon the manufactured articles 
of cotton, wool paper, tobacco, and alcoholic products are very high, 
the duties upon the goods manufactured from cotton having been 
imx)Osed as early as in 1830, and continually increasing until 1887. 
Since then they have remained nearly stationary. Upon many classes 
of cotton and woolen goods these duties have been prohibitory, and it 
is safe to state that upon the coarser grades of them the duties in the 
last ten to fifteen years have averaged from 40 to 75 to 85 per cent. 

In this connection I append a statement made by an eminent writer 
in a work entitled '*Les Finances des £tats Unis Mexicains" D' apres 
Documentos OflScieles, by Prosper Gloner. Published in 1895. He 
says: "The cotton industry in Mexico owes its development especially 
to the customs duties, which, by the imposition of high duties, prohibit 
the importation of ordinary cottonades. Five per cent of these were 
first imi)08ed in 1830, and there was a continual increase in them until 
1887." 

He adds to this a statement showing the imports of cotton goods and 
the duties thereon from 1872 to 1890, which is as follows: 



Tear. 



Value, 


Duties, 


gold. 


•ilver. 


17,088,918 


$4,992,008 


8,814,182 


0,000,759 


7,879,380 


5.826.530 


6, 153, 559 


6, 234, 420 


5,620,688 


0,953,654 


7,684,088 


7,U7,395 


7,077,181 


8,109,44S 



1872 to 1873 

1873 to 1874. 

1874 to 1875 

1884 to 1885 

1885 to 1886. 

1888 to 1889. 

1889 to 1800. 
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Bat in this connection it is proper to state that many able men in 
Mexico consider that the improvement in manafa<;turing indnstries has 
been inflnenced to some extent by the additional protection given them 
by the free coinage of silver and its depreciation in valae. 

In the consideration of the causes wMch account for the development 
and increase in the manufacturing industries, we must not overlook the 
fact that labor in Mexico is cheap and that the Mexican laborer is a 
very fair workman. 

There is no art to determine the proportion of influence exerted by 
each of these causes. All of them have done their part in bringing 
about the present condition in the Republic. 

I inclose a translated copy of the tariff laws of Mexico, together with 
all changes therein made since 1893. ^ 

One-third to one half of all the cotton consumed in the factories of 
Mexico is imported from the United States, and the price of raw cotton 
in Mexico is regulated by the gold price in the markets of the United 
States, so that its price here is the gold price plus the exchange, cus- 
toms duties, freight and commissions, exactly as is the case with all 
other products imported to this country upon which there is a duty. 

The prices of the manufactured cotton articles in Mexico have changed 
but little in the last ten years, the consumer to-day paying for them 
upon a gold basis; for it is safe to state that the Mexican manufacturer 
avails himself of the protection afforded by the customs duties and the 
depreciation in silver. 

I give statements further on showing the prices of goods manufac- 
tured in Mexico for the years 1886 and 1895. 

As regards wages paid in Mexico, it has been found impossible to 
obtain any accurate statistics as to the rate which was paid ten years 
ago. The Government statistics at that time were not very accurate^ 
but from all the obtainable information, derived from hearing the facts 
and views of well-informed persons cognizant of the conditions exist- 
ing then and now, it can safely be stat^ that as regards skilled labor 
there has been a slight increase, both in the amount paid and in the 
demand, while as regards unskilled labor the conditions may be said to 
be substantially the same. 

The amount of wages paid varies throughout the Eepublic, being 
higher in some sections than in others, and in certain mining districte 
lower than they were ten to fifteen years ago. This is generally owing 
to local causes. As a matter of course, owing to the construction and 
management of 7,000 miles of railroads, the introduction of electricity, 
and the placing of new and improved machinery in many of the mines 
and in some of the agricultural districts, there has been an increase in 
the number of skilled laborers, and some increase in the demand for 
the same, but it is true that, with the great mass of the Mexican 
laborers, there has been but little if any change in the amount of 
wages paid. 

As might naturally be expected, there are some instances where 
laborers receive more than ten years ago, but these are the exceptions. 
There are also many instances where less is received. The daily wage 
paid to the farm laborer hired by the day does not exceed 30 cents per 
day, taking into account the whole laboring agricultural population. 
There are instances where the day laborer receives 60 cents per day; 
but again there are also instances where he only receives 15 to 20 cents. 
The secretary of the treasury of Mexico estimates the daily wage of 
farm laborers at 25 cents. 

^ Filed in the Depaitmeut, being too lenfi^thy for the poipoBes of thia report. 
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To obtain a correct idea of the daily wages paid to the agricnltaral 
laborer, it is well to divide the Hepablic into three districts: 

First. The tropical or hot conntry, where labor is scarcer than on the 
table- lands and there is not the same necessity to work. Here on the 
coffee plantations we find the laborers receiving from 37 to 50 cents 
per day. 

Second. The central plateaa, or table-lauds, which constitute the 
greater portion of Mexico as regards wealth, population, etc. Here 
we find that the wages vary from 12} cents to 50 cents per day, the 
average being from 18 to 35 cents. 

Third. The northern portion. Here labor is scarce, the influence of 
American customs is felt to some extent, and wages are higher than in 
the central portion. 

I api>end herewith tables showing the wages paid in the City of 
Mexico at the present time and a summary of wages paid throughout 
the Bepublic; also statements of wages paid ten years ago, which latter 
are not very accurate, but will give a fair idea of the conditions then. 

A large portion of the farming in Mexico is carried on under the 
" share system." The Government reports show that, in many instances, 
rations of com are furnished to' the hired laborer; in some cases we find 
that he is allowed a small amount per day for his board in addition to 
wages; again, he is furnished by the landlord with a small piece of 
land to cultivate for his own benefit. 

Tables are also inclosed showing the average wages paid in ten of 
the largest cotton factories in the Eepublic and the wages and hours 
of work for the street-car employees in the City of Mexico. 

Wagei paid in the City of Mexico in 1896. 
[Per day, except when otherwise stated.] 



Mexican onrrency. 



United States onrrency. 



Day laborers 1 

BlackmnUlui 

Carpenters (ordinary) 

Carpenters (foremen) 

Printers: 

Pressmen 

Job printers 

Compositors 

Bngravers.. 

Masons 

BrickJ»yers 

Iron workers 

Prirate ooacbmen per month.. 

Pnblio coachmen do 

Policemen do.... 

Wagon drivers 

Botchers 

Shoemakers 

Laborers in factories 

Skilled mechanics 

Plambers 

Miners 

Skilled miners 

Pnmaoe men, smelters 

Section men on raUroads 

Section foremen 

Train masters per month.. 

Tailors: 

Kepair 

Coat makers per coat.. 

Veat makers per vent. . 

Pantsmakers • perpair.. 

Harness and saddle makers 



$0.25,10.37 to 


$0.67 


.75, 1.25 to 


1.50 


1.25 to 


1.60 


2.50 to 


6.00 




1.50 




1.26 




1.43 


B.0O to 


10.00 


.75, 1.00 to 


1.50 


1.00 to 


1.50 


2.00 to 


2.50 


16.00 to 


25.00 




10.00 


30.00 to 


60.00 



.40, 



.40, 



1.00 to 
.63 to 

2.00 to 
.60 to 

1.00 to 

1.00 to 
.60J» 

1.00 to 



1.5U 
1.25 
1.00 
5.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
.62 
1.50 



$0. 08, $0. 12| to $0. 34 

.63 to .76 

.62 to .76 

L27 to 2.25 

.76 

.62 

.72 

2.25 to 6.50 

.67 to .76 

.51 to .76 

1.02 to 1.28 

7.65 to 12. 26 

5.50 

16.30 to 25. 50 

.62 

.76 

.62 

.81 to .61 

2.25 

1.02 to 1.27 

.66 



160. 00 to 176. 00 



.31 to 

.51 to 

.51 to 

.26 to 

.51 to 



71 
.76 
.81 
.76 



1.00 to 
6.00 to 
1.86 to 
1.76 to 
.60 to 



1.25 
12.00 
1.60 
2.50 
2.00 



.51 to .63 

2.55 to 6.10 

.65 to .82 

.90 to 1.28 

.26 to L02 



> Wages of laboran raage fh>m 26 to 67 cents per day i wages of blacksmiths range from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per day. 
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Waget per day paid in ike Bepuhlio of Mexico in 1896, 



Kezican carrency. 


United St&tes oiun 
rency. 


$0.76 to $1.25 


$0.38 


to $0.63 


1.75 to 


8.00 


.89 


to 


L63 


.75 to 


L25 


.88 


to 


.63 


1.25 to 


8.00 


.89 


to 


L63 


.76 to 


LOO 


.38 


to 


.51 


LOO to 


2.00 


.61 


to 


L02 


.62 to 


L50 


.31 


to 


.76 


L25to 


L80 


.89 


to 


.91 


.75 to 


LOO 


.88 


to 


.61 


L50to 


2.50 


.76 


to 


L27 


L26to 


2.50 


.89 


to 


L2r 


.76 to 


L25 


.38 


to 


.89 


L60to 


8.00 


.76 


to 


L53 


L60to 


8.00 


.76 


to 


L63 


8. 00 to 


4.00 


L63 


to 


2.04 


2. 00 to 


2.50 


L02 


to 


L27 


.75 to 


LOO 


.38 


to 


.6L 


$0.18, .26 to 


.87 


$0.09. .13 


to 


.18* 


.40 to 


LOO 


.201 to 


.61 


.18 to 


.60 


.09 


to 


.251 



Carpenters 

Carpenters, foremen . 

Masons 

Masons, foremen 

Painters 

Painters, foremen. . . . 
Miners: 

Ordinary 

SkiUed 

Hatters 

Hatters, skiUed 

Shoemakers 

Shoemakers, ordinary 
Blacksmiths (mines). 
Carpenters (mines) . . 

Machinists 

Head miners 

Watchmen 

Factories: 

Girls and boys... 

Men 

Women 



Wagei per day paid to Mexiean cotton factory operativcSy according to their respective 
occupations, in 1896, in Mexiean currency.^ 



SUta. 


Foremen. 


Spinners. 


Carders. 


Washers. 


AflTuas Calientes... >..••.... 




$0.50 

$0.50 to .75 

.50 to 2.00 

.60 to L12 

.25 
.63tO L60 

.75 
.60 to LOO 
.60to .75 
.87to LOO 
.37 to LOO 

.75 
.18 to .75 
.81 to LOO 

.50 
.60to LOO 


$0.50 

$0.87 to .50 

.50 to LOO 

.50 to L12 

.25 
.62to LOO 
.87 to LOO 
.50to LOO 
.60 to .75 
.37 to LOO 
.87 to LOO 

.50 
.18 to .75 
.26 to .75 

.60 
.60to LOO 


$0.50 
60. 37 to .50 


Mexioi» 


$L50 

$1.00 to 5.00 

LOO to 8.00 


Oafaca 


. 50 to .75 


Puebla 


.50to 1.12 


8an T-nis Pot4>#i 


.25 


Sinaloa 


2.00to 8.00 
LOO 

LOO to 2.00 
LOO 

LOO to 3.00 
.62 to 8.00 
LOO 
L12 
LOO 
LOO 

2.00to 8.00 


.62 


N aeTo Leon 


.87 to .75 


Cohahnila 


.75 


Cbihnahna. ....... ....t 


. 50 to .75 


T^nrango .......»»»...»,-..r,.,r..-... 


.37 to LOO 


Gnanfljnato 


. 37 to .75 


Guerrero........ 


.75 


Hidalffo : 


. 18 to .75 


Jalisco 


. 87 to .50 


JA inhoaoan 


.87 


Federal district 


.60to .100 








State. 


Wearers. 


Dyers. 


Machinisto. 


Firemen. 


Hands. 


A gaas Calientes .... 
Mexico 


$0.87 to 
.50 to 
.87 to 

.62 to 


H).50 
.50 
.75 

LOO 
.25 

LOO 


$0.50 

$0.50to .75 

LOO to 2.00 

.87to LOO 








$L00 


$0.60 


$0.25 to $0.87 
.60 to .75 


OtVJaca 


Puebla 






.50 


San Luis Potosi 






.25 


Sinaloa 


LOOto 2.00 


$2.00 to 8.00 


$0.75 to LOO 


.63 


Naevo Leon......... 


. 87 to .50 


Cobahoila 


.60 to 
.50 to 
.87 to 


1.00 
.75 
LOO 


.50to 2.00 
.60 to .75 
.87to LOO 
.87to 2.00 
.75 
.50to .75 


L50 


.50 
.50 to .75 


.87to .60 


Phlhnahnft.. . . 


.37 to .50 


DnraTigft ............ 




. 87 to .75 


Gnansjuato ......... 




.87 


.37 


Gnerrero. ......... .. 


.18 to 
.87 to 

.60 to 


.76 
.50 

LOO 
.60 

LOO 




.50to .75 


Hidalgo 






. 18 to .50 


JallBco 






.25 to .31 


Miohoaoan 


.75 
LOOto L60 




.60 
.76 to LOO 


.25 


Federal district 


2.00to 8.00 


.60 to .75 



1 At present rate of ezohange these rates, expressed in Amerioan onrrenoy, are abont one-half (61 
cents to the dollar}. 
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Wage$ per day paid «« tea Mexican ootion faeiorieg— ordinary factory handgun 1896, 

Mexican currency,^ 



Name of Austory. 



Total 
opera- 

tlTM. 



Ken. 



Women. 



Children. 



BioBlnnoo 

Hercnlee 

La PrIiiaMiiia 

San Antonio 

Baron v La Colimena. . 

San JMBf*mao 

LaRefomia 

LaEstrella 

BvUa Vista 

San Fernando 

l^Amistad 

Indnatrio Kaciooal . . . 



1,220 

1,880 

600 
451 
5(K) 
600 
600 
500 
150 



$0.45 
10.50 to .76 

.87 
.87to 1.00 

.66 
.60to .60 
.50to .60 

.65 
.60 to 2.50 
.87 to 1.50 



10.45 
$0.87 to .50 

.87 
.8710 .60 

.60 
.25to .60 
.25to .50 

.50 
.60 to .76 
.87to .50 



10.20 
1.121 to .25 

.25 
• U to .25 

.25 
.20 to .23 
.20 to .26 

.25 

.25 
.20 to .25 



Lowest paid men, 25 cents; hicheet paid men, $2.50; lowest paid women, 12) ofnts; highest paid 
women, 75 cents; lowest paid childran, 12| cents; highest paid onildren. 87 cents. 

1 These rates expraased in dnited States onrrency will be abont one-half. (The Hexioan dollar eqnala 
61 cents in United States cnrrency.) 



Wagee of railway employees in 1896, 
MEXICAN IKTEBKATIONAL RAILWAY. 



Mexican onrrenoy. 



United Statea 
onrrenoy. 



Passenger oondnotorBi per month.. 

Passenger brakemen^ do... 

Freight condaotors * <lo . . . 

Freight brakemen * tlo... 

All engineers* do... 

All firemen* '. do... 

TelegrapheTB do... 

Sectmnmeu....- per day. 



$166.00 

60.00 

$186. 00 to 220.00 

60.00 to 120.00 

100. 00 to 210. 00 

120. 00 to 160.00 

60. 00 to 125.00 

.50to .62J 



$83.00 

31.00 

$M. 00 to 113. 00 

81. 00 to 62.00 

96. 00 to 108. 00 

81. 00 to 81.00 

81. 00 to 65.00 

.26to .314 



MEXICAN CENTRAL. 



Passenger oondacton per month. 

Passenser engineers do... 

Freight cond actors do . . . 

Freight engineers do... 

Brakemen do... 

Firemen do... 

Bill derks do... 

Clerks do... 

Telegraphers: 

American do... 

Mexican do... 

SaUroed laborers per day. 



$225.00 

225.00 

150.00 

150.00 

60.00 

90.00 

75.00 

60.00 

100.00 

$60. 00 to 75. 00 

.62 to LOO 



$114. 00 
114.00 
70.00 
76.00 
31.00 
45.00 
87.00 
26.00 

51.00 

$3L00to37.00 

.31 to .51 



MEXICAN NATIONAL. 



Passenger condaotors per month.. 

Freight conductors do — 

Eojriueers, fall time do.... 

Section foremen do — 

Firemen do — 

Telegraph operators : 

Online of road ^ •• do — 

Main offices do.... 

Bridge carpenters: 

^ati▼e per day.. 

American do — 

Section men • do..., 

Laborers - do..., 



$160.00 

$140. 00 to 180.00 

240.00 

90.00 

75. 00 to 100. 00 

60.00 
00. 00 to 150.00 

LOO to L50 
2. 75 to 4. 15 
.50 to .75 
.624 



$76.00 

$7L00to 91.00 

142.00 

45.00 

87. 00 to 57.00 

31.00 
45.00 to 70.00 

.51 to .76 

L88to 2.08 

.26 to .;» 

.81 



> Three thonsand miles is a month's run. 



•Mileage. 
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Daily wagei of ttrest-car employees in ike City of Mexico in 1896,^ 
[Obtained from tho CompaaSa da Jtarrooarrllea del Biatrito Federal de M6sioOi & A.] 



Chaimoter of employee. 


Mexican enrreney. 


Arerage 

honn 

of work. 


Oondnotora of tndiia 


$L60 

LOO 

$Ltfto L75 

.75 

LOO to L75 

.08 

LOO to L60 

.44 

.OB 

.60to .04 

.75 to 2.00 

.76 to 2.26 

.75 to L75 

.76 to 2.25 

.83 to 2.00 

100. 00 to 150.00 

1.26 

LOO 


13 


Ticket aellera 


13 


Ticket mllmtora on nrbaa Itaifle ......r....T.rr.. .r ,r. r.r 


13 


Driven 


13 


Ferammatatationa 















g 


Piftvefi,,,..... ........ ,,.,... .«..-.........,-. 


g 


gifitchineni £n wdf) watohmeni eto ...>........«.^^... 


13 


Oarpentera. ........•.••.■■■•.... ..•.■.■■vTTTrrTT-.. .-^-...r.rr. ...... 


10 


Blaokamitha 


10 


Mechanioa 


10 


Pain ten 


10 


Hameaa makera .........*>«....*T*..r.w... ^rr......^.^ ,...,. 


10 


Sngine dciyera* ...•.....•••....•••.. 


18 


Firemen ..•..••.....•.•••.• - 


18 


Brakemen ......••■•..•••............ 


13 







1 All theae are paid by the day, except engine driven. Wages are paid in Mexican allyer, withoat 
ktiona. At present rate of exchange, these wagea in American money amount to one-half. 
* Per month. 

Wageeper day paid to minere in the diferent Siatee,^ 
(In Mexican currency, equal in tTnlted States currency to about one-halfl] 



State. 



Qnlckailvei 
mixera. 



Brillers and 
piokmen. 



Fnmacemen 
(homero). 



Trowel work- 
era (planillers). 



Cohahnila 

Chihuahua 

Duranso 

Guani^uato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Mlchoacan 

Mexico 

lYuevoLeon...., 

Oi^Ma 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potoai. 
BoDora 



92. 00 to $S. 00 
LOOto 2.00 



.60to LOO 

2.00 to 8.00 

LOOto 2.00 

L76 



LOOto 3.00 
LOOto 8.00 



$0.75to$L00 

.51 to 2.50 

.40 to L50 
.50 

.50to .76 

.81 to LOO 

.50to LOO 

.SOto .75 

.eeto LOO 

.25to LOO 

.60to LOO 

LOOto L60 

.46to LOO 

.70 to LOO 



$0.75 

L50 

$0.75 to LOO 



.87 


.87 to 
.75 to 


LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

.50 



.50 
LOOto 2.00 
.70 to L50 



$0.75to$L00 

1.50 to 2.00 

LOOto 2.50 

.50 

.50 

.31 to LOO 

.60 to LIS 

LOO 

.76 to 1.00 

.76 to LOO 

.50 

LOO 

.76to 2.00 

.06to L20 



State. 



Ore breaker. 



Timber man. j Warchman. 



Peon. 



Cohahuila 

Chihuahua .... 

Burantfo 

Guanignato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Mlchoacan 

Mexico 

KnevoLeon .... 

Of^faoa 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potoai 

Sonora 

Zacateoaa 



$0.76 

L50 

$0.60to L50 

.18to .60 

.87 

.31 to .76 

.50to LOO 

. 60 to .76 

.50to LOO 

.26to .76 

.60 

.25to .06 

LOOto 2.00 

.60to L76 



$0.75 

$L00to L50 

.40to LOO 

.50 

.87 

.31 to .75 

.87to .75 

.50 

.76 to LOO 

.26to .50 



I 



$0.75to$L00 
LOOto L50 
.87 to LOO 



L20 
.60to L76 



.87 to .60 
.60to LOO 
.26to .76 
.50 
.75 to LOO 
.35to .81 



$0.60 to $0.75 
LOOto L50 
.87to LOO 
.18 to 



68 
LOOto 2!oO 
.87to .73 



.25 to 
.87 to 
.25 to 
.50 to 
.25 to 
.26 to 
.25 to 



.37 
.37 
• 50 
.76 
.60 
.75 
.60 
.87 
60 



.46 to 2.00 
.87to .60 



> From Government reports. 

The wages in the preceding tables represent what is nsnally paid to 
the laborers of the occupations therein mentioned. There are instances 
throughout the country where skilled laborers in mines, on railroads, 
in factories, smelters, etc., receive a higher wage; but the number of 
these, and even of the ones mentioned in the preceding tables, are 
small when compared with what may be called the great mass of ordi- 
nary day laborers. 
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Wagei per iay of agrioMwral labor in 189S^-{men),^ 



State. 



IC^yaMoBMM. Orcaneen. Herders. Shepherde. 



Pulque 



Peone. 



jL^MsCblieatee 



li( 

Guerrero •>■■••• 

Hldelgo 

Jelisco 

Miohwicaii 

Sonoini.... ...... 

Tobaaoo 

CobAhvila 

Oolim* 

Temenllpae 

Chlhiiehaa ..... 

Baranfo 

Gnjuugoato..... 
KeveToLeoD — 

Bofxeca 

Piuihlfi 

Yen Gnu 

Yncetaii 



|a25to$0LS7 
.60to L60 
.87to LOO 
.76 to 1.00 
.87to 1.00 
.87to 1.00 
.Mto 2.00 
.e2to LOO 
.76to LOO 
.SOto .75 
LOO 
.M 



1. 25 tola 87 
.25tO .81 
.26to .60 
.60 
.18to .60 
.25to .60 
.25to .60 
.60to L75 
.60U> .76 
.87to .60 



$0.13 to $0.20 

.25to .75 

.18to .60 

.87to .60 

.18io .60 

.26to .60 

.25to .60 

.87to LOO 

.26to .60 

.87to .60 



10.25 
$0.18to .26 $0.28to$0.87 



Federal dietriot 
SanLnlePotoei 
Moreloe 



.60to LOO 
.87to LOO 
.76 to LOO 
.60 to LOO 
.60to LOO 
.60to L2S 

LOOto L25 
.87to .76 

LOOto L60 
.60to .88 

LOOto 2.00 



.18to .26 

.60to .75 

.81to .02 

.87to .02 

.2Sto LOO 

.87to .60 

.87to .60 

.87to LOO 



5to LOO 
.60 
.40 
.60 



.18to .25 

.60to .76 

.81to .60 

.25to .87 

.25to .75 

.60 

.25to .00 

.87to LOO 

.60to .75 

.25 to .75 

.60 

.20 

.60 



.18to .81 
.26te .60 
.18 to .37 
.87to LOO 
.25to .50 
.25 
.25to .87 



.87 

.87 

.18to .60 



.87 



.25ro .87 
.18to .25 
.18to .50 



.ISto .25 
.87 to .50 



.18to .81 

.87to LOO 

.25to .60 

.37 to .50 

.87to .60 

.18to .20 



.25to .06 



.18 to .50 
.87 to .50 
.18to .25 



$0.13 to $0.26 

.25to .60 

.18to .60 

.12to .81 

.18to .50 

.25to .50 

.18to .75 

.87to LOO 

.87to LOO 

.25to .87 

.87 to .75 

.IHto .25 

. 37 to .62 

.25to .87 

.18to .25 

.18 to .50 

.2Sto .50 

.18 to .50 

.18 to .37 

.25to .75 

.18to .50 

.37 to .40 

.18 to .25 

.87 to LOO 



1 Theee rates are taken from the Ck>Temment statistios for the yea 

s-haif. 



. rl883. They are expressed in 

Mexiean enrrenoyi In United States onrrency they are aboat one-half. 

In some of the States rations of com and beans are famished; very 
seldom any meat. 

VL— PRICES OF COMMODinBa 

Agricnitnral and pastoral products exported: The principal articles 
of export from Mexico are coffee, henneqaen, ixtle, broom root, cbicle, 
cattle, hides and skins, indigo, wax, peas and beans, some corn and 
wheat, gums and resins, wood, medicinal plants and herbs, prodncts of 
the sugar cane to a smaJl amount, fiber and cordage,'cacao, oil, rubber, 
vanilla, fresh and dried fruits, tobacco. 

Most of these articles enter largely into consumption by the people. 

I inclose a statement giving the present prices of these articles, and 
another statement giving the amount of the chief articles of export for 
the last ten years, with the prices of the same for each year. 

The prices of those articles which are consumed in the country, as 
well as exported to some extent, have not increased to any considerable 
amount. Their fluctuations in price are explained elsewhere in this 
report. 

Priooi of agrioultural andpoitordl produoU exported in 1896. 



Articles. 



Mexican ourrency. 



United States onrrency. 



Indigo perponnd 

Sagar, fine do... 

Sagsr, brown do... 

Cacao do.. 

Tobacco do.. 

CofTee do.. 

Floar do... 

Beans do.. 

Wax every 25 pounds 

Honey every 100 pounds 

Bennequen ...per ton 

Fiber and eordage perponnd 

Oil for 25 pounds 

Robber per pound 

Dyewoods 

Ixtle per 100 pounds 

VanfUa do.. 

Lemons per 100 

Oranges do.. 

do.. 



76oentato$1.25 

lOtoUoeats 

7oents 

iO cents 

12,20,24.to 28 cents... 

25 to 35 cents 

4to0cents 

Scents 

10 to 20 cents a pound 

20 cents a pound 

$80,Kold 

Ocents 

$3 

25 cents 

$35aton,£old 

$6 

$12 to $16 

20 cents 

$1 to $1.50 

00 cents 



88 to 62 cents. 

5 to 8 cents. 

8^ cents. 

21 cents. 

6. 11, 13, to 14i cents. 

13 to 18 cents. 

2 to 3 cents. 

2} cents. 

8 to 13 cents. 

104 cents. 

a cents. 
. .53. 
18 cents. 

$2.55. 

$6.10 to 8.10L 

11 cents. 

51 to 77 cents. 

81 cents. 
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R48um£of ike exporiaiion of oriMw enumerated from Ihefieoal year 1886 to 1896, 

[In Mexican money .<] 



Fiscal year. 



Henne<|nen« 



Xx 



xporta- 
tion. 



Coffee. 



Bxi 



sporta- 
iion. 



Peae. 



Exporta- 
tion. 



Zacaton. 



Chewinggtun, 



Bx] 



Exporta- 
tion. 



Ixtia fiber. 



EHoi.^ Ota. KUoi. 

1885-86 .19,474,732 7 8,886,640 

1886-87 :i8,987,930; 8,326.214 

1887-88 »6. 460, 676' 16 6, 528. 085 

1888-80 38,150,067! 

1889-00 30,174,625! 

1890-01 51,531,110; 

1891-02 56,103.270 

1892-03 60, 4 1 8, 136 14 14, 614, 040 

1893-04 56, 526. 661 11 18, 866, 590 

1894-05 167,163,104 1122,812,648 



17 9,243,001 
1810,009,642 
1214,656,777 
1211,068,270 



OU. 
20 
31 
38 
42 
48 
41 
49 
60 
62 
65 



KUo$ 
6, 100, 598 
6, 108, 819 
5, 119, 240 
4,771,229 
4,743.325 
4,571.830 
5.835,971 
5.665.923 
5,619,278 
4,939,209 



Ots, 
34 
85 
86 
89 
40 
80 
86 
87 
40 
47 



jraoff. OU. 
1,080,390, 19 
1, 607, 522 
1,989.055 
2,250,700 
2, 106, 156 
2,311,300 
4,111,989 
2, 819, 270 
8, 201, 203 
3,183,421 



KUo9. 

422,709 

570,388 

701,270 

926.265 

880.514 

1,117,115 

1,133,717 

971,674 

1,202,601 

768,471 



Ott. 
37 
62 
53 
64 
86 

115 
62 



Kilos. OU. 
6,045,625 8 
3,866,258 
1,826,008 
5,442,545 
7,410,055 
7,628,166 
6. 602, 130 
6, 811, 803 
6,648,858 
4.828.550 



1 Kilogram equals 2. 2046 pounds ; Mexican dollar eqnala 51 cents United States onrrenoy. 

PRODUCTS CONSUMED IN THE COUNTRY AS WELL AS EXPORTED, 
ESPECIALLY ARTICLES OP FOOD. 

The articles of the greatest consamptioii by the people of Mexico are 
corn, beans, peas, vetches, wheat, rice, sugar, flour, and the various kinds 
of vegetables and fruits. 

Upon an investigation of the Oovemment statistics we ascertain 
that in the past ten years there have been many fluctuations in the 
prices of corn, flour, wheat, peas, and beans. 

It is stated by the statistician of the department of fomento that the 
normal price of corn is $5 per carga, (300 pounds) ; of beans, $6 to $7 per 
carga; flour, (1.25 per 25 pounds; sugar, $1.75 to $2 per 25 pounds; 
peas, $7 per carga; chick peas, $12 per carga; rice, $8 to $10 per hun- 
dredweight. Diagrams obtained from the department of fomento are 
inclosed showing the fluctuations in these articles in the City of Mexico 
from 1889 to 1895. (See Appendix P.) 

Since 1895 prices of corn, wheat, peas, and beans have risen, and 
tables are inclosed giving prei^ent prices. 

Corn is now being imported to theEepublic from the United States, 
and in the greater part of the Republic its price is regulated by the 
cost (gold) price in the United States plus freight, exchange, and cus- 
toms da ties, which in some States have been reduced and in others 
entirely relieved. 

I also inclose tables showing the prices of cloths, etc, of domestic 
production in 1886 and 1896. It will be seen that in most of these pro- 
ductions there has been but little change. While we find that in the 
articles of food above mentioned in the past ten years there have been 
violent fluctuations in the prices, still it will appear upon a careful 
examination of the statistics given as to prices in the City of- Mexico in 
1886 and 1896 that in the case of most of the articles of greater con- 
sumption there has been a slight general increase. 

The fluctuations in the prices have doubtless been due to local and 
temporary causes. 

Corn, barley, wheat, and beans, when compared to-day with what the 
price was ten years ago, all show an increase; but the Government 
officials state that this is not normal, and is due to the scarcity of crops 
on account of droughts. 
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Beiailprice9 of food producU eontumed in Mexico and exported in tS96, 



Artioka. 



Mexiran cur- 
rency. 



United States 
oarrency. 



Jerked beef. per pound.. 

l'*resh beef (cltiea) do.... 

Freeh beef (ranoh) do.... 

Freahpork do 

Silt pork do 

Xalive Aama do. 

Floor ....« do. 



Com: 

Uaoallj do 

Now do ; 

Katire beans do 

Nathre butter do 

Native cheese do 

Native soap (lAondry) do.... 

Native siLffar ( white) do 

Native sugar ( brown) do. 

Coffee (r»w) do 

Iriah potatoes do. 

Kico do. 

Lard do 

Keroeeneoil l>er gallon.. 

Tea (common) do.... 

Tea (good and choice) do.... 

Molasses (ordinary) do.... 

Wheat: 

Per bushel 

Generally 



10.12 to 10. 20 
.12to .26 



.15 to 
.25 to 
.40 to 
.06 to 



.07 to 

.25 to 
.08 to 
.08 to 
.04 to 
.35 to 
.03 to 
.08t« 
.20 to 
.80 to 

1.50 to 



.06 
.25 
.45 
.55 
.10 

.01* 
.04 
.14 
.50 
.55 
.15 
.15 
.08 
.45 
.07 
.10 
.26 
.75 
.50 
2.00 
1.00 

1.60 
1.80 



i0.07 to 10.12 
.07 to .13 



.08 to 
.13 to 
.20 to 
.03^ to 



.13 to 
.05 to 
.04^ to 
.02ito 
.18 to 
.Oli to 
.04^ to 
.11 to 
•31 to 

.76 to 



.03J 
.13 
.23 
.28 
.051 



.02} 



.031 to .08 



.26 
.28 
.08 
.08 
.04 
.23 
.034 
.06 
.18 
.38 
.26 
1.02 
.57 

.76 
.91 



Beiail prices of food products in the City of Mexico, 



Articles. 



Mexican cur- 


United States 


rency. 


currency. 


$0.65 


$0.33 


.45 


.23 


|0.82to .40 


$0.16ito .21 


.33 


.17i 


.55 


.28 


.25 


.13 


.07 


.03f 


.15 


.08 


1.50 to 1.80 


.76 to .91 


1.00 to 1.40 


.51 to .71 


.15 


.08 


.09 

.07 


:1^ 


.85 to .50 


.18 to .26 


.60 to .75 


.31 to .37* 


.08to .10 


.04ito .05 


.14 


.07i 


.25 


.13 


1.00 


.51 


4.00 


2.04 


8.00 


4.08 


.08 


.04* 


.03 


.Oil 


.70 to .80 


.85} to .40{ 


1.25 to 2. 50 


1.27 to 1.28 


.40 


.21 


.60 


.31 


.68 


.344 



Jerked beef per pound 

Salt fish do.. 

Salt pork do.. 

Hams, native do.. 

Hams, imported do.. 

Eegs per dozen 

Floar, native per pound 

Flonr, American do.. 

Wheat l>er buahel 

Com do.. 

Com meal, American Iter pound 

Beans, American do.. 

Beans, Mexican do.. 

Batter, native do.. 

Batter, American do.. 

Sugar, native (nncat) do. . 

Sugar, native (cut) do . . 

Sugar, American (refined) do. . 

Itolasses, native per gallon 

Maple simp do.. 

Dripped aimp, Imported do. ., 

Salt (Uble) per pound, 

Coarse salt do.. 

Pepper (black) do.. 

Tea,cboioe do.. 

Coflfee,raw do... 

Coffise. roasted and ground do.. 

Kerosene 041, good do.. 



Prices of wearing apparel in 1896, 



Articles. 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Flannel (54 inches wide) pervarai 

Gingham (26 inches wide) do.. 

Oitlinary cassimere (52 inches wide) do. . 

Prints and calicos (33 inches wide) do.... 

Onnplete suit of woolen dothes, the cheapest 

Bleachingbloases 

Pantaloons^ cheap 

Woolen hats 

Straw hats 



$1.00 

$0. 20 to .25 

1.75 

.18J 

10.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 to 25. 00 

.50 



$0.51 

$0. 10 to .13 

.90 

.10 

5.10 

.77 

.77 

.77 to 12. 75 

.26 



> Vara equals 33 inches. 
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Wholetale prices, Ckijf of Mexico, 1886 to 1896, Mexican currency.^ 



Artidei. 


QoMitily. 


1886. 


1896. 


oiiToon 


Poundt. 
25 
25 
25 
1 
100 
25 
100 
800 
800 
800 
25 
25 
800 
800 
25 
25 
25 
25 
800 


16. 00 to $5. 60 

8.25 

2.75 

.18 to .19 

6.50 to 7.00 

2.17 to 2.25 

11.00 

8.50 

18.00 

14.00 to 15.00 

1.81 

5.00 to 5.50 

5.50 

7.50 to 8.00 

5.25 

.02 to .66 

4.25 

8. 50 to 4. 26 

11.25 to 1L50 


16.00 
8.60 




Linseed oil 


6.00 


Cotton 


.18 


lUoe 


$8. 00 to 10.00 
1. 68 to L 81 


Snirar f nnoat) - 




29.00 


Barley 


4.60 


BfHIIlg , ,.,.Tr..»T t ,,..,,.,,,, , 


14.00 to 16.00 


PfMS 


11. 00 to 17. 00 


Flour 


1.00 to 1.09 


Hwn 


6.00 to 6b 00 


Com 


7.50 


PilonciUo 


8. 25 to 8. SO 


Cheeee 


6.00 to 6.50 


Salt 


.66 to .88 


Tallow 


8.50 


Tol>aooo. 


6. 50 to 7.50 


WhMt 


11.00 to 12.50 







1 Bxpreated lo ITnited States correnoy will be sbont one-half in 1896, but in 1886 the Mexican dollar 
was yalned by the United States mint at 81.7 oenta. 

Wholeeale current pricee at the market of Mexico, Saturdajf, September 19, 1896, in Meaei- 

can currency .^ 

Alcohol, barrel included $11. 50 to $15. 00 

Cotton from Laguna per 100 kilos'.. 41.00 to 42,00 

Canary seed do.... 17. 00 to 18.00 

Anise do.... 18. 00 to 20.00 

Indigo (powder) 8.25 to 4.00 

Rice: 

From Villas porlOOWlos.. .21 to .24 

From Jojntla do 14 to .16 

From Michoaoan do 13 to .14 

gnicksilTor, native per flask.. .65 to .66 
ugar: 

Centrifugal, loaf perUlo.. .15 to .16 

Gentriftigal, in powder do 14 to .16 

Drained, white do 15 to .16 

Drained, mixed do 14 to .16 

Drained, common do 18 to .14 

Drained, medium do 12 to .18 

Drained, black do 11 to .12 

Sulphur do 08 to .07 

Cocoa, Tabasco do 98 to LOS 

Coffee: 

From the towns do 63 to .68 

From the mountains do 60 to .68 

Barley: 

white, mountain do.... L80 

White, CotUa do.... L85 

White, Tapalpa do.... 1.90 

Chile: 

Ancho(wide) do 26 to .48 

KiUato do 85 to .40 

Pasilla (raisins) do 85 to .45 

Tin(ingrain) do 75to .80 

Beans: 

Bay per 100 kilos.. 9.50 to 10.00 

FromParral do.... 9. 50 to 10.00 

Black do.... ILOOto 12.00 

Bound, small do.... 9. 00 to 9.50 

Chick-peas (Garbanzo) do.... 4.00to 8.00 

Garbanza do 8.00to 20.00 

Scarlet grain (grana) perkQo.. 1.60to L65 

Flour do 09 to .10 

Wool do 85 to .46 

Corn perlOOklloa.. 4. 90 to 6.40 

Lard perkUo.. .89 to .41 

Pilonoillo (refuse sngar made up in molds) : 

From Tulancingo per load. 300 lbs.. 8. 00 to 8.50 

From Tierra Caliento per kilo.. .11 to .12 

Lead perlOOkUoe.. 10.50to ILOO 

Salt: 

Sea do.... 4.60 to 6.00 

San Luis do.... 5. 60 to 6.00 

Tallow perkUo.. .28 to .80 

> Mexloan dollar aqnala 61 cents United States onrrenoy ; kilogram eqnala 2. 21 poimda. 
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Wkole$dle current prices at the market of Mexico, etc, — Continiied. 

ToImusco; 

TUipaoo7»n,impDen per kilo.. $0.90 to $0l85 

TUpacoyan, iint ol»8S do 48 to .59 

Tlftpaooyaa, seoond class do. 

Compoflieta, plain do. 

Comjposteta. poiut ^ do 18 to 

Cordoba, principal do.... 

Cordoba, oongo do 

Cordoba, point ..do 

San Andrea, trlpa do.... 

Wheat: 

Tolnca Taney per lOOkiloa.. 8. 26 to 6.80 

Interior do.... 6.60to 8.76 

Wkoleeale market prices of the articles in 1896, official.^ 



.40 to 


.48 


.28 to 


.82 


.18 to 


.21 


.56 to 


.85 


.62 to 


.54 


.22 to 


.28 


.63 to 


.60 



▲rtides. 



Kexican cur- 
rency. 



United SUtes 
currency. 



Wheat per 300 pounds. 

Com do... 

Barl^ do.., 

Beans, Tariooa kinda do... 

Coffee perowt. 

Batter per pound. 

Potatoes per 25 pounds 

Sugar do.., 

Floor per 800 pounds, 

Cotton do... 

Beef per 25 pounds 

Hog meat do... 



$11.00 

6.00 

$8. 00 to 11. 00 

14.00 to 16.00 

30.00 

.30 

.40 

L68to 1.76 

10.00 

20.00 

1.87 to 2.12 

8. 00 to 8.50 



16.61 

$1.68 to 3.08 

4.50 to 6.6L 

7. 14 to &16 

15.30 

.158 

.20 

.82to .88 

5.10 

10.20 

.Mto 1.08 

L58to 1.70 



1 September 25, 1806, in answer to the request for some prices, the directors of agriooltnral statistios 
aent the above. 



PEODXJCTS CONSUMED IN THB COUNTRY BUT NOT EXPOBTED 

LARGELY. 

Of all the products raised in Mexico it can well be stated that the 
greater part is consumed, the main articles of export beiug, as above 
stated, coffee, cacao, heimequen, chicle, ixtle, broom root, indigo, wax, 
hides and skins, pease and beans to some extent, and cattle. 

Tables are inclosed giving the prices of the main articles of consamp- 
tioQ in Mexico, of which bat small quantities are exported. These tables 
are taken from the Government statistics for the years 1886 and 1896, 
and represent the market quotations in the City of Mexico. The obser- 
vations already made as to the fluctuations in price of agricultural 
products will apply to these articles. 

Prices of products consumed in the country. 



Prod acts. 



Wheat per ponnd. 

Cotton do... 

Wool (choice) do... 

Butter: 

Ordinary do... 

Choice do... 

Beans do... 

EggH per dozen. 

Lira per ponnd. 

Bice do... 

Cheese do... 

Chick pease do... 

Soap, common do... 

Barley do... 

Pepper do... 

Saiphnr do... 

Grimes do... 

On ranch do... 

Good, in cities do... 

Best, in cities do... 

In City of Mezloo, good do... 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



10.02 
.13 



to 10.04 

to .18 

.60 



10. 



.60 

.75 

.00 

.25 

.24 

.08 

.60 

.03 

.08 

.Oli 

.16 

.10 

.15 

.00 
.12 
.26 
.18 



United States 
currenc}% 



01 to$0.02i 
. 06i to .00 
.81 

.26 
.38 
.03 
.13 
.08 to .12 
.03 to .04 
.26 
.01 



.03) to .O:^ 
.06 to .08 

• 08 
.06 
.18 
.08 
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JPrioea of common hods, oto., manuftioturod in Mexico (Meaican currency), 

BnuM double beds (witboat springs and mattroftses) $75.00 

Iron doable beds (without springs and mattresses) 26.00 

Iron single beds (without springs and mattresses) 14. 00 

Double mattresses: 

Cotton filling 8,00 

Mossflllthg : 10.00 

Wool filling 24.00 

Hair filling 24-00 

Woven-w ire ungle cots 9.00 

Folding 00 ts (mattress), common 10.00 



Iluetuations in various products {Mexican currency). 



CORN. 

[Per 300 pounds.] 

January, 1888» $8.60 

jRnaarv,1880 4.70 

January, 1890 B.20 

January, 1891 6.50 

January. 1882 7.0O 

June, 1802 10.00 

January, 1893 7.00 

January, 1894 6.00 

January,1895 6.00 

SeptemW.1886 $7.00to 7.60 

BEANS. 

[Per 800 pounds.] 

1886 $13.00 

January, 1880 7.00 

J8naary,1890 13.00 

January, 1891 10.00 

January, 1802 22.00 

June, 1892 24.00 

January, 1893 19.00 

January, 1894 8.00 

January,1885 8.00 

Septeml>er,1896 $14.00to 16.00 

FLOUB. 
[Per 25 pounds.] 

1886 $1.81 

January, 1R89 1.41 

January, 1890 1.54 

January, 1891 1.41 

January, 1892 1. 42 

January, 1893 1.21 

January, 1894 1.36 

January, 1895 L34 

September, 1896 1,10 

STJG^AB. 

[Per 25 pounds.] 

1886 $2.76 

January, 1 889 2. 50 

January, 1890 2,50 

January, 1891 2.05 

January, 1892 2.50 

January, 1893 3.00 

January, 1894 2.06 

January, 1895 2,05 

September, 1896 $L68tol.81 

PEAS. 

[Per 300 pounds.] 

1886 $14. 00 to $15. 00 

January, 1889 7.00 

January, 1890 6.50 

January, 1891 11. 00 

* On January 1, 1886, the Mexican dollar wm 



PEAS— Continued. . 
[Per 300 poonds.] 

January, 1892 $16.00 

January,1893 15.00 

January, 1894 12.00 

January, 1S95 12.00 

September, 1896 $U.00to 17.00 

CHICK PEAS. 
[Per 300 pounds.] 

1886 $7.25 

January. 1889 8. 00 

January. 1890 7. 00 

January, 1891 7. 00 

Januai7,1892 9.00 

January, 1893 22.00 

January. 1894 14.00 

January, 1895 20.25 

September, 1896 $15. 00 to 20. 00 

BARLEY. 
[Per 300 pounds.] 

1886 $3.50 

January,1889 8.20 

January, 1800 8.80 

January'. 1891 3.70 

January, 1802 4.00 

January, 1893 5.60 

January, 1894 4.00 

January, 181)5 4.00 

Septem>>er, 1896 $4.50to 6.60 

WHEAT. 
[Per 300 pounds.] 

1886 $11.00 

January, 1889 11. oo 

January, 18'.U» 11.50 

Jannary,1891 10.50 

January-. 18)2 10.20 

January, 18.J3 10.30 

January, 1894 11.00 

Jauuary,1895 11.00 

SeptemW, 1890 $11. 00 to 12. 50 

RICE. 
[Per 100 pounds.] 

1886 $8.60to$7.00 

January, 1889 9.00 

January, 1890 9. 00 

January, 1891 9. 00 

January, 1892 6.80 

January, 189:» 10.00 

January, 1894 9.00 

January, 1895 9.00 

September, 1896 8.00tol0.00 

vaued at 81.6 cents United States ourronoy. 
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TABLE OP PRICES OP COMMODITIES IN CERTAIN CITIES. 

Herewith are given prices of food products in the cities of Vera Cruz, 
Tampjco, Durango, and Ghihuahua, the first two being seaports, the 
latter mining towns: 





Ver* Cnia. | Tampioo. 


Darango. 


Chihuahua. 


Articles. 


Mexi- 
can onr- 
renoy. 


United 

States 

cor- 

reucy. 


Mexi- 
can cnr- 
rency. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


Mexican 
currency. 


United 

States oui^ 

roncy. 


Mexi- 
can cur- 
rency. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


Jerked beef, .per poand. . 

Saltfi-h do.... 

Salt porit do 

Hams do.... 

Begs per dose n . . 

Floor. per pound.. 

Com do.... 

Beans do.... 

Batter do.... 

Sanr do.... 

S£ do.... 

Tea: 

Ordinary do. ... 

Choice do — 

Cofltee do.... 

Wood per cord.. 

Kerosene oil per gall.. 

Soap, common per lb. . 


$0.25 
.80 
.25 
.50 
.35 
.10 
.04 
.06 
.55 
.10 
.05 

.80 
2.50 

.85 
7.60 

.60 

.10 


.13 
.26 

.18 

.02 
.08i 
.28* 
.05i 

.16 
1.28 

.18 
8.83 

.31 

.054 


$0.12 
.30 


$0.06 
.16 






$0.12 
a. 25 


$0.6 
.18 


$0.40 

.25 

.45 

$0.18 to .60 

.05 

^•\io 

.024 

1.00 

2.50 

.88 to .45 

6.50 

.80 

.15 to .25 


$0.21 

.18 

.23 

$0.10 to .81 

3 
'•« 

.51 

1.27 

.19 to .23 

2.52 

.40 

.07 

.12 

.08 to .13 


.50 

.48 

.08 

.02i 

.06 

.75 

.10 

.05 

.50 
2.00 

.87 
4.00 

.60 


.26 
.25 

.04 

.38 
.054 

.26 

1.02 
.184 

2.04 
.81 


.25 

.25 

.03 

.014 

.03 

.40 

.10 

.01 

.25 

1.20 
.38 

6.25 
.80 


.18 

.13 

•HI 

.21 
.05 

.004 

.18 
.61 
.19 
6.13 
.40 


........\. ...... 

\"' 


.25 
.10 
.10 


.18 




Fresh beef do 




Irish potatoee do 

Candtoa do.... 




.25 
.81 


.12 
.16 




Cheese ........... .do.... 


1 










1 









a Imported. 6 Hundredweight. 

WholeMle pricei per pound in Mexico (fourteen States),^ 



States. 



White 
•agar. 



Brown 
sugar. 



Coffee. 



fieans. 



Floor. 



Butter. 



Com. 



Irish 
I)ota- 
toes. 



Wheat. 



Bice. 



Mlchoaoas. 



Mexico 

Jalisco 

Chihnahoa 

0%jaca 

Gnerrero . . 
Hidalgo.... 
Coahiula... 
Agnas Calientes . . 
Darango . . 
PnebU.... 

CoUnuk 

YeraCnu 



(knU. 
8 
9 



Omts. 
7 
8 



Cents. 
25 



1? 

10 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 

7 

6 

7 



86 



Cent*. 
8 
7 
4 

4 

12 
5 

4 
6 



CenU, 


Genu. 


4 


22 




21 




20- 


n 


13 
24 


9 


46 


10 


15 


7 


28 


44 




n 


20 
20 


6 


23 


6 




7 


22 



OerUt. 

4 

!' 
? 

■! 

li 

2 



Cents. 

4 



Cents. 
2f 



Cents. 



H 



24 



12 
8 



34 



10 



'Taken from Ck>Temment report. May and September, 1896, and expressed in Mexican currency; 
$1 equals 51 cents United States currency. 

Comparative table setting forth the current prices of manufactures and merchandise for the 
years enumerated, as published by the board of commission agents (^Mexican currency). 



Articles. 


Mills. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Price May 20, 
1886. 


Price June 28, 
1805. 


Carpet 


Saa ndefonso. . . 




Per vara*. 
do.... 


$1.12 

$0.94to 1.00 

94 to 1.00 

1.00 to 1.25 

9.00 

4. 60 to 10. 00 


$0.88 


Flannel 


do 


Cash price 


1.00 


Do 


Agnlla 


do 


do.... 


1.00 


Socks 




Mexican . 


Per dozen. 

do.... 

do.... 


$1.00 to 1.25 
7.00 


Drawers 




Knitted, Mexican . 
Knitted, varioas 
classes. 


Undeishirts 




4. 00 to 10. 00 









■YaiA sqoals 83 inches. 
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Comparative table setting forth the current prices of manufaoturei and mcrchandi$efor the 
years enumerated, etc, — ContinnecU 



Articles. 


Mills. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Price May 20, 
1886. 


Price Jane 28. 
1895. 


Cassimeres 

Do 


SanDdefonso... 
San Loncinos... 


Cash price 


Perpiec«i 


$1.50 


$2.00 


Do 


AguUa 


Common,oash price 
Fine, cash price... 
Common 


Per piece . 
Per vara.. 
Per piece . 
Per vara-. 


1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.25 


2.00 


Do 


do .......... 




Do 


Minerva 

. do 


2.00 


Do . 


Pine 




Do 


Zempoala 


('ommon 




Do 


Fine, oaah price... 
White 


Per vara.. 

Each 

do 


1.75 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 
126. 00 to 45. 00 
8.62 
L25 
1.25 
1.12 
1.25 




Blankets 


Sanlldefonso... 
do 


2,50 


Do 


Colored 




Do 


Agnila 


White 


do 


8.00 


Do... 


. , do 


Colored ........... 


do ... 




Do 


Minerva 

do 


White 


do 


2.30 


Do 


Colored 


do.... 




Bedspreads 




Knit, Mexican.... 
Cash price 


Per dozen. 

Each 

do 


126. 00 to 45. 00 


prints 


Rio Hondo 

Af^iiila 




Blankets 


1.3^ 
1.08 


Do 


San IldefonRO. . . 




do 


I>o 


Caballlto 

Minerva 


Hairy wool. 




L08 


Do 




Each 

Per dosen . 

Per pound 


1.08 


Do 


Kumanoia 






Yams: 

Woolen 


Sanlldefonso... 
Cocoloapam .... 
do 


Woolen, colored . . . 
MarkGlO 


.81 

:S' 

.44 

.50 
.89 
.89 
.42 
.52 

:2* 




Cotton 


.85 


Do 


Mark G18 


do .... 




Do 


do .......... 


MarkG20 


.... do 


.44 


Do 


do 


MarkG24 


do 


.50 


Do 


La Hormipi.... 
do 


No.6 


do .... 


.88 


Do 


No.16 


do 


.34 


Do 


do 


No. 20 


do .... 


.42 


Do 


do 


No. 24 


... do . . 


.45 


Do 


LaColmena 

do 


No. 16 


do 


.34 


Do 


No. 20 


do 


.43 


Do ::;..: 


Miraflores 

do 


do 

No. 24 


. do .. 




Do 


do 






Do 


Marnvilla 

La Magdalena . . 
...do 


No. 16 


do 


.87 

:J? 

.86 
8.87 

8.60 


.33 


Do 


do 

No. 20 


do.... 

.. do . 


.85 


Do 


.44 


Do 


Rio Hondo 

LaAlsaoia 

Ibanes 


No. 16 


do .. 


.34 


Calicoes 


Colored assorted 

(cash price). 
do 


Perpiece.. 
do .... 




Do 




Do 


Awt.iiHR'na 


do 


do 




Percales 


LftTc^ja 




do 


8.50 
2.88 

8.25 

8.88 

4.26 
8.62J 

8.66^ 

8.124 

8.81 

8.44 
2.94 
4.25 

8.50 

8.87 
2.76 

2.25 

2.18 


3.00 


Muslin, unbleached 
Do 


Miraflores 

do 


Mark AL, J, 

starched. 
Mark CL, 1 vara 

wide, starched. 
Mark M, 1 vara 

wide, fine, 

starched. 
Mark Y, yard wide, 

starched. 
Mark 3 stars, 

yard wide, not 

starched. 
Mark 4 stars, 

yard wide, not 

starched. 
Mark 1 star, yard 

wide, starched. 
Marks, yard wide. 

Mark A, yard wide. 
ItfarkP, yard wide. 
Mark 2, 5 strong. 

yard wide. 
Mark C, 5 strong, 

yard wide. 
Mark 1, 5 strong. . . 


do.... 

do.... 

d..... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


8.00 
2.25 


Do 


do 


8.75 


Do 

Do 


do 

Marevilla 

do 

do 


4.00 


Do 




Do 


8.12 


Do 


MolinodeEnme- 
dio. 

do 

do 

Colmena.. ..... 


2.62 


Do 

Do 

Do 


8.44 
2.94 
4.25 


Do 

Do 


do 

do 

Cocoloapam 

do 

do 


8.12 
8.75 


Do 


Mark MD, yard 
wide, not 
starched. 

MarkMFx,«,yaTd 

Mark MS. for 

stamping. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


8.75 


Do 

Do 


2.25 



1 About 11 v£nyk 
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CSMip«raliM table eetiing forth the curreiUpricee of manufacturee and wurekandUe for ike 
years enumerated, 0to.---Coiitiiiaed. 



Ariletos. 



HUli. 



BMcrlptlon. 



Quantity. 



Prioe May 20, 

1880. 



Price June 28, 
1806. 



Xualin, unUeaohed 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do.. 



Ooooloapam.. 

LaHomdca.. 

do 

do 

— do 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

liagdalena... 
do 



....do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

... do 

SanLorenso .. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

8an Antonio 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Fama Ifonta- 



Do. 



..do. 
..do. 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hone blanketo . 

Do 

Stockings 

caoth..:. 

Do 

Do 

Cloth, filtering.. 

Do 

Plalda 



Wieke.. 

Do.. 
Shawls: 

Silk. 



LaKadonal.., 

....do 

Guerrero 

do 

do 

...do 

San ndefonso. , 
AgulU 



Mwk HSz, for 

stamping. 
Hark T.l yard.... 
Mark P.l yard.... 
Mark T,l yard.... 
Mark 0,1 yard... . 
Mark U,l yard.... 
MarkL,lyard.... 
Mark C 1,1 yard.. 

Corded 

Mark^ 

MarkB 

Mark A 

MarkO 

Mark AT 

MarkO 

Mark SO, 10 lbs... 

MarkB.|m 

MarkH,84.inch... 

Mark P, vara 

Mark K, yard 

Mark£,te1bs 

MarkO. 10 llM 

Mark Q,Tara.lOlbe 
No.l,vara,9IbH... 
l!7o. 2, vara. 8 lbs... 
l«f o. 8, Tara, 7 lbs... 
No.4,Tara,6|lbs.. 

No. A I) vara 

Ko.B.8.Cl,Tara, 

8tit<rhed. 
No. R. S. C I, Tara, 

stitched. 
No. R. S. C I, Tara, 

stitched. 

No. 0,10 lbs 

No. 1, 9| lbs 

No. Y.yard 

No. M, vara 

No. A. vara 

Ko.Z,vara 



Per piece 



.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do..., 
.do..., 
.do .... 
.do... 
.do..., 
.do..., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do 



Cotton thread 

from. Keal. 
Cotton thread 
from, Del 
YaUe. 
Cotton thread, 
Ko.200. 

Sflk 

Sarapes (blankets) 
fiarapes 



Aguila 

SanUdefonso.. 

Minerra 

San lldefonso.. 

Aguila 

Puebla-Tulan- 

ciugo. 
Hormiga. ...... 

Other mii:s 



Mexican 

Gray and blue.. 

do , 

....do 



Each 

do .... 

Per dosen. 
Per vara.. 
....do..., 

....do 

....do..., 

do .... 

Each 



$4.2S 
8.75 
S.87i 
8.871 
8.25 

8.m 

8.87} 

4.82 

8.121 

8.86 

8.871 

8.25 

8.60 

8.75 

4.00 

8.08 

8.43} 

4.00 

4.124 

8.81 

4.00 

4.12 

4.00 

8.75 

8.50 

8.81 

8.81 

8.00 

8.75 

$2.60to2.02 



4.00 

4.00 

8.87i 

8. 

8.87| 

4.00 

8.75 

1.87 

1.87 

2.00 

2.00 

1.87 

2.75 

2.76 

5.00 



1.87to 



4.50to 



According to class 

2 sights, loom 
woven. 



25 pounds 



Each 

do ... 

....do... 



Aguila. 



Mexican twist 

Fine worsted yam 



.do... 
Per pound 



pou 
Each .. 
.do. 



8.00 
7.60toll.00 

8.50 

2.75to 8.00 

4.00tol2.00 

12. 00 to 25. 00 

9.00 to 10.00 
10. 00 to 50. 00 
0.00 to 7.00 



18.02 
8.75 
8.37 
8.00 
8.44 
8.12 
8.75 
8.85 
8.18 



8.68 
8.25 



8.75 
2.08 
8.08 
4.00 
4.12 
8.81 
4.00 
8.87 
4.00 
8.75 
8.50 
8.81 
8.81 
8.12 

2.87 

8.87 

4.00 
4.00 
8.75 
8.50 
8.25 
8.87 
2.75 



1.87 

$1.87 to 2.00 

1.75 to 2.25 

1.75 
2. 75 to 8.00 

2.00 
8.00 to 8.75 

7.00 
7.50 to 8.00 

8.60 

2. 75 to 8.00 

4.00tol2.00 

12.00to25.00 

10.60 
10. 00 to 50. 00 
6. 00 to 7.00 



Prices of goods manufactured in Mexico, wholesale, Mexican currency » 

Carpeting per 83 inches.. $0.88 

Flannel do 1.00 

Socks perdoten..01.00to 1.26 

Drawers do.... 7.00 

TJndershiru, woven (cotton) do.... 4. 00 to 10. 00 

Cassimere per garment.. 2.00 

White blankets (cotton) each.. 2.60 

Beflspreads per dosen.. 20.00 to 45.00 

Printo, 88 inches wide pervara*.- .15to ,10 

A Vara equals 33 inches. 

136a, 9 
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Prices ofgoodi flMn^faetured in Mexico, wholeiale, Mexicam ovrranoif— Continned* 



BlaDketo , 

Colored wool Tain thread 

Cotton threoa '...T.do. 

Colored prints, 88 inches wide per van. 

Hexican stookings perdosom., 

Gray and blue cloth (wool) per vara. 

Plaidftof Tulancingo do... 

Ginghams, 26 Inohes wide do... 



fl>.00 

per pound.. LOO 

|0.84to .60 

.16 to .18 

1.37 

1.76 to 2.25 

.16 to .18 

.Uto .20 



IHPOBTED ABTIOLES. 

All articles imported into Mexico are Bold at a price in Mexican cur- 
rency eqaivaleut to their cost price plus the exchange, with customs 
duties, transportation charges, and mercantile profits added. In mak- 
ing sales of mining machinery, etc., to be imported from the United 
States, the usual custom is for the manufacturing establishment there 
or its agent in Mexico to quote prices in the currency of the United 
States, and when the payment is made the purchaser buys exchange at 
the rate that day. If prices are quoted in Mexican currency the rate 
of exchange is generally fixed at two for one, the seller being unwill- 
ing to run any risk of exchange varying. 

It has been found impossible to obtain accurate information as to the 
difierence in prices of imported articles ten years ago and now. It can 
be asserted, though, with certainty that the price in Mexican currency, 
not taking into consideration the customs duties, transportation charges, 
etc., is double the cost price in United States or European currency. In 
some instances, where there is a keen competition in imported articles 
of machinery, implements, foods, etc., it is found that the price is regu- 
lated by the prevalent rate of exchange, instead of two for one. 

Well-informed persons in Mexico all agree in saying that the cost of 
imported articles in Mexico has doubled in the past ten to fifteen years. 
Where there is competition as the cost price decreases in the country 
of production there is the same decrease in the Mexican price. Cus- 
toms duties on articles of food are high. Tables are inclosed showing 
the present prices of imported articles of food in the City of Mexico. 

PHoee of imported ariicleB of food in the City ofMesHoo. 



Ham 

Baron 

Bulk meats. 

Batter. 

Cheese 

Salt, table 

Flour 

Sugar 

Com meal 

Hominy 

Oatmeal 

Soda crackers 

Rolled wheat. 

Dried apples 

Dried peaches 

Dried apricots 

Dried prunes. 

Canned n-uits— spples, peaches, pears, etc, 

Irish potatoes 




.76 
.621 



I also inclose a statement showing the customs duties on .an invoice 
of groceries (general assortment) from the United States. Imported 
ready-made clothing is not sold to any great extent in Mexico, except 
in the seaports and the border towns, and in certain mining districts 
where Americans are employed to a considerable extent. A table ia 
inclosed showing prices in these places. 
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A table is also inclosed giving the prices of macliinery and imple- 
mentas of American mauaiactore. 

In regard to drugs, they are mostly imported, and in consequence 
are sold at a price equivalent to their gold cost and exchange. 

Invoice of groceries from the United States: Cost in the United 
States, $1,005.26; customs duties on the same, $1,008.73. 

PriMi nf eloth9, wearing a pp anl, etc,, imported, 

GinghanM « per 38 inches.. 

Shirting — do 

Sheeting do — 

Common caeeimerefl per yard.. 

Good oaaeimeres do.... 

FhinnelB per 88 inches.. 

Woolen thirta each.. 

Donglfts shoes per pair.. 

Heary broganii, men's do.... 

Men's OHlf shoes do.... 

Men's boots do — 

Men's oyeraUs each.. 

Men's Jeans coats do 

Ordinary wool hats do.... 

Good wool hats do — 

Fbie wool hAts do ... . 

These prices are for the border towns and in the Free Zone, where 
tariff duties are light. 

Pricee of machinery. 



$0.15 to $0.20 


.16 to 


.20 


.15 to 


.25 




1.50 




6.00 


.76 to 


1.25 


2.00 to 


8.50 


4.50 to 11.00 


1.50 to 


2.50 


8.50 to 


4.50 


8.00 to 


5.00 


1.20 to 


1.50 


2.25 to 


3.60 


1.00 to 


1.50 


4.00 to 


6.00 


8.00 to 10.00 



Description. 



Yertlcal engines: 

4hor8epower 

Shorsepower 

Osbom reapers 

Portable engines: 

8 horsepower 

10 horsepower 

MeConnick reapers 

Plows: 

Common cast iron ......... 

Steel 

Com fthellers: 

Hand, with separator, etc. 

Keystone, hand 

Power shellers 



Mexican onr- 
rency. 



Snetion pumps 

steam thrashers (20 inches) . 

Barbed wire 

Ensilage cutter (hand) 



.per pound.. 



$226.00 
275.00 
150.00 

1,200.00 

1,»50.00 

180.00 

7.00 

115.00 to 25.00 

to 40.00 

100.00 

0.00 to 25.00 

to 86.00 

600.00 

8. 00 to 15.(10 

to 50.00 

1,300.00 

.07 

80. 00 to 76.00 



TTuited States 
currency. 



$114. 75 
140.25 
76.50 

612.00 
688.50 
01.80 

8.57 

$7.65 to 12.75 

to 20.40 

61.00 

4. 60 to 12.75 

to 17.85 

306.10 

4.08to 7.65 

to 25.50 

663 00 

.035^ 

16. 80 to 89.25 



WKoJeedU prioee of hardware imported from the United States, 



Articles. 



Mexican cur> 
renoy. 



United States 
currency. 



Handsaws each, 

Ripping saws do.., 

Snuul crosscut saws do.., 

Collins axes per dozen 

Sbinglinc hatchets do... 

Axes witn handles do.. 

Collins shovels do. . , 

Ames shovels do. . , 

Hoes, handled do.. 

Planes ....each. 

Hammers do... 

Spsdes: 

Bemington per dozen 

Steel, BlacK Diamond per pound 

Mattocks perdosen 

Stone sledges per pound, 

Blaoksmitos' hammers per dost-n 

Miners' steel per pound. 

Miners' sted, Crotcn do.., 



$2. 76 to S4. 50 

.00 to 2.00 

4. 00 to 7.00 

17. 00 to 20. 00 

15. 00 to 10. 00 

22. 50 to 26. 00 

22.00 

26.00 

6. 00 to 8.00 

2. 00 to 8.75 

.75 to 1.50 

17. 60 to 19. 00 
.16 

10. 00 to 25. 00 
.204 
2. 00 to 4.00 
.11 
.111 



$1. 40 to $2. 95 

.45 to 1.02 

2. 01 to 3.57 

8. 67 to 10. 20 

7. 65 to 9.69 

11. 50 to 13. 25 

11.45 

13.25 

2. 55 to 4.08 

1.07 to 1.91 

.38 to .77 

8. 92 to 9.62 

.08} 
6. 10 to 12. 75 

.10} 
1.02to 2.04 



:S| 
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Vn.— "WHETHER THE MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The mints of Mexico are open to the coinage of both gold and silver. 
The mint charges have already been stated in the preceding pages of 
this report. 

From reports sent to the legation since 1886, giving the total amonnt 
of coinage of gold and silver, it is ascertained that dnring that period 
gold for coinage has had at the mints an assigned value of $643,529 per 
kilogram, and for exportation a value of $675,417 per kilogram. 

SUver for coinage has a value of 939.109 per kilogram, and for exporta- 
tion of $40,915 per kilogram. 

An ounce of standard silver contains 444 grains of pure silver. An 
ounce of Mexican silver dollars contains 433.296 grains of pure silver. 

One thousand Mexican silver dollars are by law to weigh 870 ounces 
and 194 grains troy. As they are coined they are weighed in batches 
of 1,000, and a variation of 750 grains troy each way is allowed for each 
1,000. 

More silver dollars are coined at the mints of Mexico than are neces- 
sary in the currency of the country, and the surplus is a very important 
part of Mexico's export trade. 

The market value of these silver doUars is generally determined by 
the market value of bar silver, which is quoted in London per standard 
ounce and in New York per fine ounce. But there are times when the 
coined dollars are at a higher market value than the silver contained 
in them would justify. This is owing to an increase in the demand for 
them for use as a circulating medium in the Eastern countries. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the preceding statements and accompanying evidence it will 
be seen that silver and gold are established by law as the standard 
money of Mexico, the silver dollar, weighing 417.79 grains troy and 
containing 377.139 grains troy of pure silver, having been declared 
the monetary unit of value. 

The coins of both metals— gold and silverware legal tenders at the 
rate prescribed by law, the ratio of coinage being 16| to 1. 

Bimetallism is the theory of the law, but silver money is the stand- 
ard in use in the country, gold having entirely ceased to circulate, being 
hoarded in the country to some extent, the greater part seeking the 
markets of the world. 

While silver is the circulating medium in the Eepublic. we find that 
the greater portion of the coinage of the mints in silver dollars has 
been exported and is generally sohl at the market quotations for the 
silver which the dollars contain. 

The public debt of Mexico, $103,000,000, in round numbers, is payable 
in gold, principal and interest, all of it but $13,500,000 bearing 6 per 
cent, and that sum 5 per cent. 

The bonded indebtedness of the railroads in the country is also pay- 
able in gold, the amount of the Mexican Central and Mexican National 
railroads' bonded indebtedness thus payable amounting to more than 
$100,000,000, not taking into account that of the other roads. 
* From the most reliable estimates obtainable, the amount of money in 
circulation per capita of population does not exceed $8.34. 

The wages of unskilled laborers in the fields, on the farms, in shops, 
houses, and all other places where such labor is employed are ffom % 
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to 30 cents a day for men, and for women and boys from a third to a 
half less, the only rations ever fdriiished being corn and beans. 

In the mines the wages of the same class of labor are from 40 to 60 to 
80 cents a day and no rations. 

In the factories the wages of this same class are from 18 to 25 to 37 
to 62 cents a day, without rations. 

The wages of a higher class of operatives in the factories vary from 
45 to 75 cents a day and no rations. 
A day's labor in Mexico is from 9 to 13 hours. 

All wages in Mexico are paid in Mexican currency, the Mexican dol- 
lar at the present time being worth 51 cents in American currency. In 
the Republic tliere is an increased but still limited demand for skilled 
labor in the mines, on the railroads, in the electric plants, in the systems 
I of improved machinery being introduced in many parts of the country, 
i and the wages of skilled labor have been slightly advanced and are at 
more remunerative prices as compared with the compensation of other 
; labor in the Kepublic. The number of these skilled workmen is small 
j compared with the great hosts of common day laborers or wage earners 

in the country. 
I It should also be stated that in some instances there has been a small 

advance in the compensation of the common day laborer, or rather a 
change in the manner of payment, his wages in these instances being 
paid in money instead of in merchandise or provisions. 

The wages of skilled mechanics, carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, 
painters, shoemakers, and other men of handicraft vary somewhat, 
according to the demand for them, and in the City of Mexico, where they 
j are folly as high or higher than in other parts of the Republic, they 
I range at prices as stated in the schedule of wages for this class desig- 
nated as "Wages paid in the City of Mexico'' and "Wages paid street- 
,' car employees." It would be unsafe to attempt any general definition 

of this class of artisans. 
i There has been a slight advance in the wages of those who may be 

termed ordinary mechanics, as distinguished from head, scientific, and 
I expert mechanics. The compensation of this latter class is too depend- 
I ent upon demand, skill, and efficiency to undertake to classify it. A 
■ good impression can be had of it by a careful investigation of the 
various schedules of wages herewith submitted. 

It may be positively stated that whatever increase has taken place 
in the wages of skilled labor has been brought about by the introduc- 
tion of new industries and the improvement of old ones. 

I have thought that the conditions of the banks in Mexico would be 
interesting in considering the subject of your inquiry, and I submit the 
reports of the two principal ones for the past year, and for the same 
reason I submit the reports of exchange between Mexico and the United 
States, showing the daily changes in the relative value of Mexican and 
United States currency. 

I deem it proper to state that the dollar of the United States, whether 
in gold, silver, or paper, is everywhere equal and is readily and promptly 
exchangeable into Mexican silver at the daily rate of exchange. 

All the statements made in this report are derived from the official 

statistics of the Government, from reports of United States consuls to 

me, and from the testimony of persons of the largest experience and 

highest authority in the country. 

I have thus endeavored impartially and strictly to execute the instruc- 

1 \ tions of your circular, well knowing that you desired the facts as infor- 

^ mation for our people, and not my reasons for or arguments in reference 

I to the conditions now prevailing here, their causes and effects. 



I 
1 
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I will Dot deny myself the happiness of stating that notwithstand- 
ing the almost impassable barriers of the Mexican tariff, and whatever 
advantages may have been derived from free silver to the Mexican 
factories, still the genius and enterprise of the American manufacturers 
have succeeded, through the excellence of their materials, the superior- 
ity of their workmen, and the moderation of their prices, in increasing 
and enlarging in this Eepublic the markets for their productions. 

Kor can I resist the temptation to declare tha*, in my judgment, the 
money that is flowing in millions from the United (States into this 
country, and our enterprising and intelligent citizens who are coming 
with it, are among the greatest promoters of the development and 
improvement of Mexico. 

And here I must do justice to the present great Administration of 
Mexico, in declaring that in its wisdom and patriotism in establishing 
tranquillity, order, and confidence everywhere, in protecting all rights, 
in promoting all improvements, in doing justice to all men, whether 
citizens of their own or other countries, it has laid the foundations of 
the permanent prosperity and glory of the Republic. 



City of Mexico^ September 26y 1896. 



M, W. Bansoh, Minister. 



Appendix A« 

Cimditian of lankB and per capita eirculaHon, 
[From the Mexican Financier.] 



Bank. 



Caah. 



Uncovered 
paper. 



National Bank 

Bank of London and Mexico 

International and Mortgage Bank 

Monte de Piedad 

Bank of Nuevo Leon 

Chihuahua Mining Bank 

Bank of Yucatan 

Bank of Zacatecas 

Mercantile Bank of Yucatan 

Bank of Durango 

Commercial i^nk of Chihuahua (July 10) 

Total 



$28. 
7, 
1. 



698,450.71 
093,431.65 
295,730.36 
810.855.71 
460, 244. 01 
560, 187. 12 
672,821.75 
491, 848. 27 
983,001.97 
844.468.95 
92,188.82 



l^one. 
$2,408,044.45 

None. 

None. 
462,231.99 
528,063.38 
856,684.25 



77,969.05 
74, 254. 18 



40,904,269.22 



3,907,267.80 



The above table only inclades uncovered notes. The note cironlation of the 
National Bank on the date selected was, for example, $21,250,154, but neither that 
nor the covered circalation of the other hanks is mentioned, only that amonnt of 
paper being considered which has been absorbed by the commercial community in 
excess of the equivalent in silver held by the issuing institution. 

Now, anyone at all familiar with business habits in this country knows that the 
use of the banks for deposit purposes is still far from being general. Even in this 
city there are many wealthy planters, manufacturers, and merca tile firms carrying 
always from $200,000 to $50(>,000 in their countinghouses. On presenting a bill here 
for $2,000 or more you are quite liable to be paid, not by a check on a banK or in bunk 
notes, but in hard dollars, whieh are hoisted in talegas onto the counter, which you 
reauire an expert clerk to count and verify, and a cargador or cart to carry it home. 
This undoubtedly involves a great waste of time, is a clumsy and unsatisfactory 
operation for all parties concerned, and affords a lamentable proof of the limited 
advantage that is taken of advanced banking and credit facilities. The mechanism 
of business is greatly hindered bv this survival of antiquated methods. They will 
undoubtedly disappear in time, but at present they illustrate a peculiarity of the 
commercial community in this country, viz, its propensity to carry large sums in 
ready money. This propensity ib far more pronoonoed in the interior towns th«n at 
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the oapital. And in this oonneotion it may be remarked that at least 16 of the 30 
Stated and Territories are unprovided with banking facilities, so that the personal 
holdings there are proportionately higher. Then we have to consider the cash car- 
ried by private bankers, on the great haciendas, in manufacturing establishments, 
on the mining properties, etc. Toe amount to be credited to all these holdings is 
variously estimated. For our part we think it may be safely stated at $60,000,000, 
of which $10,000,000 are held in this city. 
The total of all forms of circulation is thus seen to be as follows: 

Cash held by the banks $41,000,000 

Cash in private hands 60,0(X),0(J0 

U ne orer e d note oircnlation, say 4,000,000 

Total 105,000,000 

Distributed among a population of 12,578,861 this amount gives $8.34 per capita; 
but if we exclude from the population the large proportion of Indians who are not 
as yet appreciable factors m the great equation of civilization and progress, and 
divide up the above amount among the remaining, say 6,000,000, active agents in the 
country's advancement, the per capita circulation figures out at $17.50, a sum which 
well bears comparison with tnat of countries figuring in the front rank of civilization. 



Appendix B. 
banking law of mexico. 

[Tranalatioii of genenl law for the MtabUshing of banks. Deoree publiBhed in the Diario Ofiolal, 

June 3, 1896.] 

DBPAJtTlfENT OF STATE, 

Office of ike Trea9ury and Public Credit, Mexico, Section 4, 
The President of the Republic has been pleased to address me the following decree : 
Porfirio Diaz, Constitutional President of the United States of Mexico, to the inhab- 
itants thereof, know ye : 
That the Congress of the Union has seen fit to decree the following : 
The Congress of the United Mexican States decrees : 

Article 1. The Executive of the Union is authorized to issue the general law by 
which the concession, establishment, and operations of banks of emission in the 
States of the Republic are to be governed, subject to the following basis: 

I. No concession shall be granted without the deposit bv the concessionaires of 
bonds of the national public debt whose nominal par value shall be at least equal to 
20 per cent of Uie sum which the bank is to have in canh in order to begin op<*rations. 

II. The minimum capital subscribed shall be $500,000, of which at least half shall 
be paid in cash before the bank begins operations. 

III. The balance in cash shall never be lowered in each bank to less than half the 
amount of its bank notes in circulation and the amount of deposits payable at sight, 
or with three days previous notice at least. 

TV. No bank shall be anthorized to issue bank notes for a sum greater than three 
times the amount of its paid-in capital. 

V. Bank notes shall be of voluntary course (not legal tender) and shall not have 
a value of less than $6. 

VI. Exemptions or rebates irom taxes shall only be allowed to the first bank estab- 
lished in any of the States or Federal Territories of the Republic. All other banks 
^all pay the taxes imposed by the general laws, and, furthermore, a special tax to 
the Federation of 2 per centum per annnm upon the amount of paid-in capital. For 
the effects of this section, first banks shall oe considered all those actually (now) 
established, provided they subject themselves to the prescriptions of the general law. 

YII. Banks established in a State shall not have, outside of the territory thereof, 
branch offices for the exchange of their bank notes, unless by special permission from 
the Executive, who will only grant the same when there exist important business 
interests apiongst various States, and not for the purpose that said branch offices be 
established in the City of Mexico or in the Federal district. 

YIII. The Federal Executive shall have at the banks an interventor whose func- 
tions shall be specified and who, at the revision of the annual balances, shall have 
the same faculties that the laws grant to the commissaries of anonymous companies. 

IX. Banks shall publish monthly a balance sheet, wherein shall be set forth, 
besides the balances of accounts expressed by law^ the existing amount in coin, the 
amount of bank notes in circulation, and that of deposits payable at sight or with 
three days, at least, previous notice. 
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X. No ooDcession shall be allowed by the Executive of the UnloD untU after the 
decree of the general law on banks and within its restrictions. 
Art. 2. The Execative is likewise authorized: 

I. To enter into agreements with the National Bank of Mexico, in virtue of which 
and through the medium of a compensation that mav be deemed just, all motives of 
incompatibility between the concession of said bank and the decree of the general 
law referred to in the foregoing article shall cease. 

II. To enter into agreementA with banks already existing in virtue of special oon- 
cessionsy with the understanding that State banks, in order to enjoy the benefits of 
the general law, have to renounce the concessions through which they were estab- 
lished. 

III. The powers granted to the Executive in virtue of the present article shall, 
for the puqiose of celebrating agreements with the banks of the States, cease six 
months after the publication of the general law, and for the other purposes on the 
15th of next September. 

Art. 3. The regulations which shall govern all other institutions of credit may 
be subjects of the same or of other special laws that the Executive shall issue as he 
may deem more convenient. 

Art. 4. In the period of sessions following the publication of the respective decree 
or decrees the Executive shall render a report to Congress, as to the action had in 
virtue of the authority conferred upon him by the present decree. 

Trinidad Garcia, 

Speaker of the Howe. 
Rafabl Donds, 

Preeident of ihe Senate. 
JosA M. Gamboa. 

Chi^ Clerk of ihe House. 
Jost Peon Contrbras, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Therefore, I order the same printed, published, circulated, and that due compli- 
ance be had therewith. 
Given at the Federal Palace in Mexico, on the 8d day of June, 1896. 

PoRFiRio Diaz. 
To Lie. JOBt T. Limantour, 

Seoretary of State and of the Office of 

ihe Treasury and Publie Credit. 

And I communicate the same to you for your information and consequent ends. 
Mexico, June 2, 1886. 

Ijmantour. 



Appendix 0. 

REPORT OP NATIONAL BANK FOR 1895. 

The report and accounts for 1895 were submitted by the council of administration. 
Thev show that the business of the bank, in spite of the easiness of the money 
market^ was large and profitable during 1895. 

The lollowing statement, condensed from the balance sheet, shows the disposal 
made of the net profits : 

Net profits $2,200,626.93 

Dividend already declared, 6 per cent on $8,000,000 $480, 000. 00 

Ordinary reserve fund, 10 per cent on net profits 220, 062. 69 

First precautionary fund 250,0(K).00 

To new account 77,230.91 

1,027,293.60 

Net divisible balance 1,173,333.33 

Fifteen per cent of same to founders' bonds 176, 000. 00 

Ten per cent to council of administration 117, 333. 33 

Seventy-five per cent to shareholders, or additional divi- 
dend of 11 per cent 880,000.00 

1,173^333.33 

Thus a dividend of 17 per cent for the year is declared. 
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The followiDg is a comparative statement for five years : 
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1885. 



1804. 



1888. 



1882. 



1801. 



6r«M earningi 

Ketprodts 

Added to reMerxe 

Net earn ini^a on capital. . 
Dividend paid 



.percent.. 
do.... 



18,002,882 

2,200,626 

470.062 

27.6 

17 



63,787,418 

1,861,806 

446.180 

24.52 

15 



18,227,483 

2,355.464 

735,546 

28.44 

16 



$2, 871, 187 

1, 839, 418 

433,841 

22.88 

34 



$2,782,731 

1,813,623 

431,362 

22.67 

14 



The paid-np capital ia 

The raaerye fonda, with the new additions, are . 



$8,000,000 
5,212.343 



Appendix D. 
report op bank of london and mexico, 1895. 

The statement of accounts presented to the shareholders of the Bank of London 
and Mexico at their annual meeting last week bears testimony to the solid and 
prosperous condition of business here. The bank in question is the oldest financial 
institution in the country, and inherits prudent aud conservative traditions in its 
dealing iivith the mercantile community. Those traditions have been carefully 
maintained by the present management, compatibly, hov^ever, with the transaction 
of a large and proH table business. On a paid-upcapital of $3,000,000 the bank last 
year realized net profits amounting to $5o7,741.27, or over 18^ per cent, paid a divi- 
dend of 14 per cent, and in addition applied a handsome sum to the reserve fund, 
which now amounts to $1,360,000, or 45 per cent of the paid-up capital. 

It will be seen from the table given below that the net profits, as well as the 
amount carried to reserve, are less than in previous years, but this fact can not be 
reasonably held either to reflect on the management or to argue a decline in the 
volume of general business, which there is a natural tendency to gauf^e by the 
activity of banking transactions. Last year was a more prosperous business year 
than its predecessor, yet the net returns of the bank were somewhat less favorable 
in 1895 than in 1894. The net profits are of^ course largely dependent on accidental 
elements, viz, the amount which it may prove necessary to deduct in any given 
year for exp|ense8 and for interest on unmatured notes. But it is impossible to escape 
the conclnsion that some general cause is at work to curtail the profits of our chief 
banking institutions, and as far as last year is concerned that cause is to be sought 
in the easiness of the money market. The holdings in cash of .the mercantile com- 
mnnity were so large that their applications for financial assistance at the banks 
were comparatively restricted both in number and amount. Many of our great firms 
carry enormous amounts of cash, and are, in point of fact, their own bankers. As 
business conditions change here in this and other respects, and banking competition 
becomes more active, the older institutions may find it necessary to liberalize some- 
what their business methods, without, on that account, departing from those whole- 
some traditions of prudence which have won for the chiei banks of this country in 
the past so high a reputation for solidity and solvency. 

The following table shows the net profits, their percentage to paid-np capital, the 
amount added to reserve, and the dividends declared by the London Bank since 
July 1, 1889, when the bank began to operate under its Mexican charter: 



Year. 


Netproata. 


Proportion 

of net 
proflta to 
paid-np 
capital. 


Added to 
reaerye. 


Dividend 
declared. 


1889 (aix months) • 


$243,248 
509.861 
703, 522 
780, 607 
618, 663 
603, 178 
557,741 


Per eent. 
16 
86 
46 
26 
201 


$90,000 
260,000 
400,000 
250,000 
ino.ooo 


Percent. 
10 


1886a 


20 


189ia 


20 


18925 


16 


18936 


16 


18945 


20 j 156; 000 
18^1 100. 000 


14 


18955 . 


14 











•Paid up capital, $1,600,000. 



b Paid up capital, $3,000,000. 
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Appendix E. 

THE NEW banking LAW. 

The new banking act, or rather the law emhodying the general featnres of the 
legislation on banks to be drawn np and isened by the Sxeontive, supplies a long-felt 
want. The measure now before the Legislatnre practically grants free bankinff, at 
least outside the Federal District. Under its provisions any number of banks of issne 
that the volume of commercial transactions may appear to demand can be established 
on the fulfillment of certain clearly specifiea requirements. Unquestionably the 
knowledge that the National Bank had entered a passive protest against the grant- 
ing of new charters carrying the issue privilege, and might at any time take active 
measures to enforce what it considered as the monopoly of its concession, acted as a 
deterrent against investments in new banks. But now that the Government has 
succeeded in inducing the National Bank to formally surrender its claims to the 
monopoly of the issue privilege, ex( ept as regards the Federal District, and has 
matured legislation which willgive new institutions of credit a clear and unassail- 
able legal status, it may be expected that a considerable amount of capital will in 
the near future go into the organization of banks for operation in the interior. Ijk 
the Federal District the situation will probably remain nnchaneed, though there is 
some talk of the rehabilitation of the Monte de Piedad Bank, in this citj^ the issue 
privilege is shared with the National Bank by the Banco de Londres, which^ to pat 
its note circulation on a legal basis, purchased in 1889 the old concession of the 
Banco de Empleados, which, having been granted in 1883, was unaffected bv the 
monopoly of the National Bank (May. 18^), and also carried the ri^ht of issue. 
These two institutions, together with tne ablv and progressively administered Banco 
Hipotecario, appear to have tested the limit of the remunerative investment of money 
in public banks in this city — at any rate for the present. 

In the interior there is ample field for new banking institutions, for in the larger 
towns and cities the progress of business has been seriously checked for years by the 
exorbitant rate of interest charged by private money lenders. Money is absurdly 
dear outside of this capital. No doubt the establishment of banks under the new 
law will to some extent remedy that evil. But, after all, the great need of the 
country is the establishment of farmers' loan associations rather than of mere banks 
of issue and discount. There is opportunitv for the safe and profitable employment 
of at least $100,000,000 in loaning money to hacendados on easy terms and long time, 
for the improvement of agricultural properties. 



Appendix O. 

prices and wages at various points in mexico (in mexican 

currency). 

[Sommsiy of leporu from United States oonsolf to the legation In Mezloo.] 
DT7BAKGO. 



Frloea. 


Wageaperday. 


Fiesh beef. IB to 25 cente per poond. 


Carpenters, 11 to $1.50. 


Salt fl«b (imported), 40 cents per pound. 
Fresh fish, 13^ oents per pound. 


Masons, $1.25 to $2. 


Painters, 75 cento to $1. 


Salt tM>rk, 25 oents per poand. 




Uam, 40 to 50 oenU per pound. 


Miners. 76 cento to $1. 

Mine biacksmitbs, $1 to $1 JO. 


£gica, li to 4 oenta eaoh. . 
Flour, 6 to oenta per ponnd. 


Hoiator8,$l.25tor2. 


Com, If to 2| cento per pound. 
Wheat, 4 to 6 cento per pound. 


Pumpers, $L25 to $2. 


Engineers, 75 cento to $1. 


Beans, 3 to 4 cento per ^und. 


Firemen, 75 cento to $1. 


American cheese, 50 to 56 cento per poand. 


Dynamo tenders, $1 to $1.60. 


White sugar, 10 « onto per pound. 


American niaohiniato, $5 to $1S. 


Mexican machinists. $1 to $3. 


Brown sugar, 7 cento per pound. 


MoldeiB, 75 cento to $2.50. 


Salt (toble), 2 to 8 cento per pound. 
Tea; $1 to $2.60 per ponnd. 






Coffee, 38 to 46 cento per povnd. 








Olive oiL 30 to 40 oents per pint. 

Soap (laundry), 10 to 15 cents per pound. 






Candlea. 25 to 80 cento per pound. 
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iVieei and wages at V(iriau9 points in Mexico (in Mexican currency) — Continued. 

HATAMOROS. 



Prices. 


Wages. 


Com, $1 per buBheL 


Engineers, |80 per month. 


Coflee, 30 to 40 cenu per ponnd. 


CarpeDtsn, 76 cents per day. 


Beans, $2.18 per bushel. 
SofTttr, 10 to 15 cenU per pound. 
Beef, 8 to 12 cents per pound. 


Bricklayers, 76 per day. 


Painters, $1 per day. 
Saddlers, f 1 to $l.s5 per day. 
Blacksmiths, 75 cento per day. 


Lard, 14 cents per pound. 


Flour, 4 to 7 cents per pound. 


Farm hands, 37 oento per day. 


Potatoes. 4 to 7 cents per poond. 
Bacon, 25 oento per jwand. 


Cooks, $6 to $7 per month. 


Bakers, 75 oento to $1 per day. 


Candles, 24 eents per pound. 


Waitors, f5 to $7 per month. 


Cheese, 35 cents per pound. 


Common labor, 60 cento per day. 


Egea. 30 to :i6 cents per dozen. 


Wharf hands, $1 per day. 


Chickf'ns, 25 eents per ponnd. 


Gar dziTara, 60 cento p«r di^. 


Mutton, 12 oento per pound. 




Holasses, $2 per gallon. 




Kite, 7 cento per ponnd. 




Salt, ih cento per ponnd. 
All tneee products are American except coffee, 






beans, beef, com, eggs, and cUokena; sugar is 




fhmi Gemuuiy. 





PIBDBAS NEGRAS. 



Prices. 


Prices. 


I^rd, 15 cento per pound. 
Com, 2 oento per ponnd. 
Coflee, 35 to 40 cents per pound. 
Rice, 8 eente per pound. 
Pototoea, 5 cento per ponnd. 
Pork (salt), 25 cento per pound. 
Ham, ao cento per pound. 


Egga, 36 cento per dozen. 
Flour, 4 to 6 cento per ponnd. 
Heal, 8| to 4 cento per pound. 
Beans, 6 cento per ponnd. 
Butter, 60 cents per pound. 
Bngar, 16 cento per pound. 
Bolt, 2 cento per pound. 



PIBDRAS KEGRA8 (FREE ZONE). 



Prices. 


Prices. 


Lard, 15 cento per ponnd. 
Com, 2 cento per pound. 
(;offee, 85 to 40 oento per ponnd. 
Rice, 8 oento p^r jwund. 
Pototoes, 5 cento per ponnd. 
Salt pork, 25 cents per pound. 
Ham. 88 cento per pound. 
Begs, 8 cents each. 
Flour. 4 to 6 oento per ponnd. 
Meal, 8| to 4 cento per pound. 
Beans, 6 cento per podnd. 
Batter, 60 oento per pound. 


Sugar, 16 cento per pound. 
Salt, 2 cents per pound. 
Tea, 81 per pound. 

Doufflas Bhoes, $460 to $11.25 per pair. 
Ready-made clothing. $10.50 to $30 per suit. 
Underirear (imported), $3.50 per suit. 
Underwear, woolen (importod), $5.50 i>er suit. 
American overahirie, $1.50 to $3.50 each. 
Overshoes, $1.75 per pair. 
American hato, ^ to $10 each. 
Handkerchiefs, $1 to $0 per dozen. 
Half hose, $2.50 to $10 per dozen. 



ZACATECAS. 



Prices. 



Wages. 



Com, $1.25 per bushel. 

Wheat, $4 per 100 pounds. 

Oata, 80 cents per bushel. 

Beans, $1.06 to $2 per busheL 

Pototoes (Irish), 3 to 4 cento per pound. 

Chilis. 90 cento per bnnhel. 

Pork, 10 oento per ponnd. 

Beef, 12 oento per ponnd. 

Mutton, 10 oento per ponnd. 

Flour: 

Fixst-class, 8 oento per pound. 

8eo<Bd-elaM» 4 osnto per pound. 



Peons, 37^ to 60 cento per day. 

Miners. 75 cento per day. 
Head miners, $2 to $2.60 per day. 
Carpontors, under ground, $2 to $2.60 per day. 
Carpenters, above ground, $1.25 to $1.50 per 

day. 
Blacksmiths, $1.25 to $1.60 per day. 
Machinisto. $3 to $4 per day. 
Firemen, $1 to $1.50 per day. 
Ore sorters. 76 cento per day. 
Overseers, $1.60 to $1.76 per dsj. 
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Prices and wages at various points in Mexico {in Mexiean currency) — Continnod. 



Prices. 



Wag«e. 



Hata, straw (oommon), $1 to $8 per dosen. 
Hats, felt (Mexican), $12 to $18 per dosen. 
Hats, felt (imported), %4% to $60 per dozen. 
Shoes (woraenV oomroon), $6 to |12 per doses. 
Shoes (women's medium), $18 to $24 per dozen. 
Shoes (women's line), $30 to $30 per dosen. 
Sandals (men's), $2 to $3 per dosen. 
Common shoes (men's), tfi/k to $80 per dosen. 
Fine shoes (men's), $8(B per dosen. 
Common cotton pants, 60 cents to $1.60 per pair. 
Common wool pants, $4 te $8 per pidr. 
Blouses, common cotton, $1 to $1.90 eao 
Coats, common cotton, $8 to $4 each. 



Unskilled: 

Carpenters, above ground, 75 cents per day. 
Blacksmiths, 76 cents per day. 
Wstcbmen, 75 cents per day. 
Labor on haciendas : 
Machinists: 

SkiUed.$3to$5perday. 
Firemen: 

Skilled, $1.50 to $2 per day. 

Unskilled, $1 to $1.25 per day. 
Blacksmiths: 

Skilled, $1.50 to $2 per day. 

Unskilled, 75 cents per day. 
Carpei-ters: 

Skilled. $1.25 to $1.60 per day. 

UuHkilled, 76 cents per day. 
Tinsmiths: 

Skilled, $1 to $1.25 per day. 

Unskilled, 76 cents to $1 per day. 
Shoemskers: 

Skilled, $1.60 to $2 per day. 

Unskilled, 76 oente to $1 per day. 
Hatters: 

Skilled. $2 to $2.50 per day. 

Un skilled, 75 cents to $1 per day. 
Bakers: 

Skilled, $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 

Unskilled, 75 cents per d$y. 
Masons : 

Skilled. $1.60 to $2 per day. 

Unskilleid, 76 cents per day. 
House painters: 

Skilled. $1.50 to $2 per day. 

Unskilled, 75 cents per day. 



SAN LUIS POTOSL 



Prices. 



Wages. 



Com, 24 cents per pound. 

Beans, 15 cents per pound. 

Beef, 12 cents per pound. 

Pork, 14 cents per pound. 

Lard. 26 cents per pound. 

Coffee, 87^ to 40 cents per pound. 

White sugar, tf to 10 cents per pound. 

Bruwn sugar, 8 to 8 cents per pound. 

Shoes for laborers, $1 per pair. 

American shoes (good), $5 per pair. 

Native shoes (good), $2.50 per pair. 

Unbleached domestic, to 12 cents per 88 inches. 

Native cassimeres, $1.75 to $2.26 per 83 inches. 



Farm hands, table-lands (no board), 18 to 25 cents 

per day. 
Farm hands, lowlands (no board), 87 to 60 oents 

per day. 
Fort-men, carpenters, $1.60 to $2 per day. 
Ordinary carpenters. 75 cents to $1 per day. 
Foremen, masons, $1.50 to $2 per day. 
Ordinary masons, 75 cents to $lper day. 
Foremen, blacksmiths, $1.50 to $2.50 p<>r day. 
Ordinary blacksmiths, 50 cents to $1.50 per day. 
Foremen, painters, $1 to $1.60 per day. 
Ordinary painters. 37 to 75 oents per day. 
Coachmen, $10 to $15 per month. 
Clerks in dry goods stores, $20 to $S0 per month. 
Clerks in groceries, $16 to $50 per month. 
Miners, 6<rto 75 oents per aay. 
Railroad laboreiB, 87 to 76 oents p«rd*y. 



M027TERB7. 



Prices. 



Wages. 



Men's shoes, 76 cents to $6 per pair. 

Hats, 50 cents to $10 each. 

Men's suits, $10 to $50 each. 

Domestic, 24 inches, 12 to 18 cents per yard. 

Calicos, 22 inches, 12 to 18 cents per yard. 

Ginghams, 12 to 16 cents per yara. 

Shirtings, 22 to 24 inches, 10 to 15 cents per yard. 

Blanketo, $2 to $8 per pair. 

Men's half hose, 25 cents to $1 pair. 

Ladies' stockings, 50 cents to $1.60 per pair. 

Flannels, 75 cents to $1.25 per yard. 



Machinists, $6 per day. 
Superintendent mines, $150 per month. 
Civil engineers, $150 per month. 
Laborers, 63 cents per day. 
Skilled carpenters, $5 p<*r di^. 
Unskilled carpenters, $1 to $2 per i 
Skilled masons, $6 per dav. 
Unskilled masons, $1 to $3 per d^y. 
Painters, skilled, $3.50 per day. 
Painters, unskilled, 60 cents to $2 per day. 
Farm hands, $1S per month. 



rday. 
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Pifiem anil wage9 at varU>u» painU in MexUo {inMexfean oHrraiejr)— Contioaed. 

TAHPICO. 



Frioet. 



WagM. 



SiEii-4ii6d lM0fl 12 OflBta p0r pouiifl* 

Ham (importoa), 60 cents per poiud. 

Beeon, 45 cents per ponnd. 

Lard, 25 cente per pound. 

Efga, two thirds of a cent each ; now, 4 cents each. 

yimir (domestic), 6| cents per pound. 

Com, 2« cents per ponnd. 

Besns, 6 cents per ponnd. 

Bntter, 75 cents per ponnd. 

Sosar, M to 10 per ponnd. 

Coffioe. 87 cents per jwand. 

Irish potatoes, 1 cents per ponnd. 

Onions, 7 cents per ponnd. 

Rice, 8 cents per ponnd. 

Beef (wholesale), 10 cents per ponnd. 

If ntton, 15 oents per ponnd. 

Pork, 20 oente per ponnd. 



fiailxwidat 

Condnotori, $185 per month. 

Engineers, $186 per month. 

Firemen, $15 per month. 

Brakemen, $55 per month. 

Foremen section , $35 per month. 

Hands, 03 oents per day. 
Mechanics: 

Machinists, $2.75 per dsj. 

Metal workers, $1.37 per daj. 

Carpenters, $1.50>per day. 

Masons, $1.88 per day. 

Painters, $1.87 per day. 

StoTedorea, $1.13 per day. 

Farm hands, 87 to 60 cents per day. 
Farm labor :* 

Laborera, 50 cents per day. 

Laborers (skilled), 75 cents pfr day. 

Foremen, $1 per day. 

Farm hands (no rations), 18 to 25 oents per 
day. 

Carpenters, masons, etc., 88 oents per day. 

Formen, 50 cents per day. 

Field hands in snburbs, 21 cents per day. 



1 In the coiRM districts handa will take 7 ponnds of com for a day's labor. 
FABO DEL KOBTB (IN FRBB ZONX). 



Prices. 



Prices. 



Floor, $8.75 per 100 ponnds. 

Bonr, 10 oents per ponnd. 

Coffse, 40 cents per pound. 

Sice, 124 cents per ponnd. 

Butter, oO oents per pound. 

f^g^ 87i per dosen. 

Heal, 24 cents per ponnd. 

Beans, i cents per pound. 

suppers, $1 to $3 per pair. 

Heavy brogans, $1.50 to $2 per pair. 

Men's calf shoes, $3.60 to $4.50 per pair. 

Men's boots, $3 to $5 perpalr. 

Men*a oyenlls, $1.20 to $2.26 per pair. 



Jens eoats, $2.25 to $8.50 each. 

Cassimere pants, $8.50 to $5 per pair. 

Caasimere soits, $10.50 to $16 each. 

Cassimere suits, fine, $21 to $35 each. 

Straw hsts, 40 cents to $3 each. 

Wool baU. $1 to $5. 

Wool blankets, 3 pound weighty 60 by 82 inches, 

$3.75 each. 
Unbleached mnslin, 83 inches wide, 18| oents per 

33 inches. 
Calico, 28 inches wide, 16 oents per 33 inches. 
Flannelf 48 inches, common, $1.10 per 33 inches. 
Flannel, 54 inches, fine, $2 per 38 inohea. 



CHIHTTAHXTA. 
Priest, 



Wholesale. 



BetaiL 



Jerked beef, 8 cents per ponnd 

Saltilah, 20 eents per ponnd 

Ham (imported), 85 cents per pound 
Ham (domestio), 18 cents per pound 

^gs, 18 cents per dosen 

Fi^ir, $5jper barrel 

Wheat. $1 per bushel 

Com, 55 cents per bushel 

Beans. 2 cents per ponnd 

Butter, 35 cents per pound 

Salt, 75 cents per cwt 

Tea (domestio), 18 ctnts per ponnd . 

Tea (imported), $1.10 per pound 

Goifeek 30 oents per pound 



12 cents per ponnd. 
25 cents per pound. 
40 cents per ponnd. 
25 oente per pound. 
25 cents per dosen. 
$6 per bsrrel. 
$1.16 per bushel. 
60 cents per bosheL 
3 cents per jwund. 
40 cents per ponnd. 
$1 per owt. 
25 cents per pound. 
$1.20 per pound. 
38 cents per ponnd. 



Sheeting, nnbleaehed, 88 Inches wide, 12| cents per 83 inches. 
Sheeting, bleached, 26 inches wide, 124 c^o^ P«r 33 inches. 
Gingham, 28 inches wide, 15 oents per 33 inches. 
Osssimere, 56 Inohee wide, $1.27 per 33 inches. 
Csliffftft 24 inches wide, ]2| cents per 33 inches. 
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Friceiand voagn at varicm^po^U In Mexico (in Mexican currency) — Continaed. 

CHUOUAHXTA— Oontinaod. 
Waget {eity). 



Clus. 



American. 



Hexlottii. 



Heater in rolling milU 

Rollers in rolling millB 

Kail makers 

Blacksmiths 

Molders 

Pattern makers 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Painters 

Railroad laborers 

Factory employees (boys and girls) . 

House servants (with food) 

Miners 



|6 per day. 
$ao per day. 
$15 per day. 

$e per day. 

$5 per day. 



$8 per day. 



g per day. 
$3 per day. 
•4 per day. 
$2.50 to ^ per day. 
«2 to $2.50 per day. 
$2 to $2.50 per day. 
$1 to $1.50 per day. 
25 to 50 cents per day. 
$8 to $10 per month. 
$1.50 to $2 per day. 



RBPORT OF CONStTL-aBNSRAI.. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a report on the wages and 
salaries paid in and abont the City of Mexico at the preseut date, 
samples ^ and cost of goods mannfactnred in this country, and tbe 
prices of various groceries. 

WAGES. 



Employment. 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



United States 
oorrenoy. 



$39.00- 

2.08- 

1&20- 

.52- 

20.80. 

8.12- 

18.00 ■ 

.78- 

52.00- 

52.00- 

.26- 

7.80- 

130.00- 
.26- 



$7&00 

4.16 

89.00 

.78 

104.00 

0l24 

39.00 

2.37 

83.20 

104.00 

.62 

15.00 

7.80 

192.00 

.52 



Ag;enta, railway per month.. $75.00 -$150.00 

Boilermakers perday.. 4.00 - 8.00 

Brakemen....^ permontn.. 85.00 - 75.00 

Bricklayers (natives) perday.. 1.00 - L50 

Clerks (office) -..permontn.. 40.00 -. 200.00 

Cooks, womena do 6.00 - 12.00 

Cooks^men do.... 25.00 - 75.00 

Carpenters perday.. 1.50 - 4.76 

Conductors, passenger permontn.. lOO.UO - 160.00 

Condnctors, freight do 100.00 - 200.00 

Conductors, street-car l)erdaT.. .50 - 1.00 

Coachmen, private (native) per month. . 15. 00 - 30. 00 

Coachmen, public (native) do h 15.00 

Division (railway) superintendents do 250.00 - 350.00 

Drivers, street-car perday.. .50 - LOO 

Bnglneers : 

Locomotive permonth.. 150.00 - 250.00 

Stationary, with board perday.. 2.50- 3.50 

Stationary, without board e do.... 8.50- 6.00 

Engravers do 5.00 - 10.00 

Firemen, locomotive permonth.. 75.00 - 100.00 

Firemen, ordinary do 20.00 - 50.00 

Furnace men perday.. 1.00 - 1.50 

Harness makers, etc do .50 - 2.00 

Iron workers do 2.00 - 2.50 

Jewelers do 2.00 - 6.00 

Laborers,in largeoities ....do.... .874- '^i 

Laborers, in the country d do 10- .16 | 

a And 9 cents (4.68 cents. United States) per day for rations. 

5 Maximum; these depend largely on tips. 

s In mines and on large plantations. 

d Laborers (day) in the country, from 19 to 50 cents per day. In some instances meals are fdmished, 
or an allowance of fh>m 10 to 15 cents to cover the cost of the meals. The average laborer will live 
well and in good strength on f^om 10 to 15 cents per day, and will support his fanoily on ftx>m 10 to 20 
cents per day. Of oourse he will have his little patch of com, beans, and chiles planted near his hut, 
which is the largest part of his ** bill of fare " three times a day, and for three hundred and sixty-five 
year. Five to ten dollars pei " ' ' .. .^.^ .- .. . 



78.00 . 130.00 

L80- L82 

L82- 

2.60-. 

89.44 - 

ia44- 

.52- 

.26 - 

L04 

L04 



.19k- 
.062- 



2.60 
5.20 
62.00 
26.00 
.78 
L04 
L30 
2.00 
.853 
.078 



days in the year. 



i per year will clothe him, except, perhaps, his hat, and for that. 



he'will, if he can get the money, payfroin $5 to $20. As to wages paid for farm labor, it is well to 
add that a lar^e part of the faimlng in thiH country is done on nhares; almost the entire com orop of 
Mexico — and it is one of the largest and most important— is raised by the "peons*' on shares. The 
landowner furnishes everything, including a house to live in, and for tois receives one-half of the crop. 
Others of the poorer class who are employed directly by the owner receive, besides their daily wages, 
a small plot of ground and a certain num'ber of hours each week to cultivate it. 

1 Samples transmitted to Treasury Department. 
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fTo^M— Continued. 



Xmploynent. 



UDited 8UtM 
currency. 




Laboren in ftctorlM (lOtollbonn) perday, 

Laborero, sUiled (10 to 11 hoars) do... 

Mechanics do... 

Machinists (shop) do... 

Miners, skiOod do... 

Miners, ordinary do... 

Maids, hooae per month. 

Operators, telegraph do... 

Plambers: 

Natire per day 

American do... 

Printers: 

Native per week. 

Pressmen do... 

(Mmpoaitors do... 

Policemen per month . 

Switchmen per day. 

Blacksmitha do... 

(xold and sUver smiths do. .. 

Stonemasons do... 

Sesmstreeses do... 

Train masters per month. 

TaQors: 

Bepairera per dsy. 

Coat makers per coat. 

Vest makers per vest. 

Pantaloonists per pair. 



Wages of unskilled labor has been almost unaffected by the premium 
on gold. The great stimulation of all enterprises, the building of thou- 
sands of miles of railroads, the establishment of numerous factories, 
and the bringing under cultivation of thousands of acres of land, has 
given employment to a vast number of men. This, of course, has had 
its effect in raising wages and bettering the condition of the laboring 
classes, at the same time reducing the revolutionary spirit that hereto- 
fore had great sway in this country. It has been a most difficult matter 
to make this roving class of people, by whom this country is largely 
populated, think and believe that prosperity and plenty only come with 
peace; now that they understand, with but few exceptions they are 
thoroughly contented. 

PBIOBS. 
WkoleMle and reUUl prioes ofartidUB. 



[Where wholesale prioe is not given, the retail prices can be reckoned on from 15 to 40 ]>er cent higher.] 



Articles. 



Mexican 
currency. 



United 

States 

cnrrency. 



Corned beef. 

Jerked beef per pound.. 

Salted flah do.... 

Salted pork do.... 

Ham: 

American do.... 

American, wholssale do.... 

Mexican do 

Mexican, wholesale do.... 

Bjm per dozen.. 

Tlour: 

American per pound.. 

Mexican do.... 

Wheat per bushel.. 

Com (high on aooovnt of short crop) do 

(}om meal, Amerloan perinmnd.. 



Not used. 

$0.65 

.46 

|a89> .40 

.65 
.42 
.85 
.27 
.25 

.15 

.07 

1.50-1.80 

LSO-LSO 

.1ft 



$0. 



$0.84 
.235 
166- .2U8 

.286 

.218 

.192 

.14 

.13 



.078 
.036 
.936 
.936 
.078 



.78- 
.78- 
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WholMole and retail prioeB of ar<io{et~Continaed. 



Articles. 



Hexlcui 
ourroiioy. 



United 

Statee 

onzrenoy. 



Beans: 

AmeriosB per pound. 

Mexlcra (frUoles) do.. 

Butter: 

American creamery do... 

Mexican, nnealted do... 

Sugar: 

Foreign do.. 

Mexican, nnont do.. 

Mexican^ cnt do.. 

Molasses, ordinary per gallon 

Simp, maple do... 

Sirup, imported do... 

Salt" 

Table p«r pound. 

Coarse do... 

Pepper do... 

Tea do... 

Coffee, green, retail do... 

Coffee, gronnd, retail do... 

Coffee, wholesale do... 

Kerosene per gallon. 

Gssoline do... 



$0.09 
.07 

.00- .75 
.86- .50 

.25 
.08- .10 

.14 
1.00 
4.00 
8.00 

.10 

.3 

.70- .80 

1.26-2.60 

.40 

.50 

.19- .81 

•66- .06 

.87 



#0.047 



.24 - .39 
.192- .26 

.13 

.042- .051 

.073 

.62 

2.08 

4.16 

.062 

.016 

.864- .416 

.6&-L30 

.208 

.26 

.09(^.161 

.291-. 843 

.192 



Prices of Mexican mannfaoturee. 





Wholesale. 


Betafl. 


Articles. 


Mexican 
carroncy. 


United States 
currency. 


Mexican 
currency. 


United Stat«s 
currency. 


nannel, 64 inobes wide perTa»*.. 

Ginghams, 26 inches wide do 

Cassimeree, 62 inches wide do.... 

Prints, 83 Inches wide do 

Prints, 27 inches wide do.... 

SheeUogs, 66 inches wide do.... 

Shirting, 26 inches wide do.... 


$0.75 
$0.18- .20 
1.25-1.50 
.15- .16 
.11- .111 
.28- .30 
.07- .11 


$0.89 
$0.09- .104 
.65- .78 
.07ft- .488 
.057- .058 
.146- .156 
.036- .057 


$1.00 
$0.20- .26 
1.76 
.19 
.18 
.82 
.06- .18 


$0.52 
$0,104-. 13 
.91 
.094 
.067 
.166 
.04^ .067 



* The vara is 33 inches. 



PRICES IN 1873 AND 1896. 



As to the prices in 1873 of the herein enumerated articles, it is {ini>os- 
sible to specifically give them, with but few exceptions, with any degree 
of correctness. There are no statistics, and I am therefore compelled 
to rely almost entirely on statements obtained from old settlers and 
retired merchants. In the first place, many of the articles were not 
then and are not now used or consumed except by the foreign popula- 
tion, and even now their consumption and use remain almost entirely 
with the Anglo-Saxon population, but at that time there were few 
Anglo-Saxon settlers; in fact, very few, in comparison to the present 
time, of any nation, except Spanish, whose consumption and tastes were 
similar to those of the natives. 

In the second place, the first railroad, the Mexican Bailway, run- 
ning between the City of Mexico and Vera Cruz, was completed in 1873 
and opened to the public about February 1, 1873. This, in a measure, 
somewhat affected the prices. Then, again, gold and silver were on a 
par, and Mexican money was almost the equal of the money of all other 
nations, while to-day, as compared with a gold dollar, it is worth but 
52 cents. However, it is a fact that the prices of eatables and produce 
raised here and consumed by the natives, such as ^'fryoles," ^^tortiilaB," 
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and ^^cbiles," as well as the cheap ^^manta" (common shirting), hats, 
and zarapes^ have not changed. Their yalae has in no way been 
affected by the rise and fall of silver. The completion of the first rail- 
road into Mexico did not cheapen the prices to any extent. The enor- 
moas cost of this railroad, the expensivenoss of fuel and exi)erienced 
operators, and the lack of competition caased this road to k«'ep ap rates 
almost eqaal to those of the local freighters, and at that time the ques- 
tion of time of delivery was the real bone of contention, and not the 
moving power. Especially was this so of domestic articles, as other 
localities than those on the line of this railroad had something to say 
about prices at the various markets. 

As to imported luxuries and fineries, they are, when the difference in 
the price of silver is taken into consideration, more expensive now than 
in 1873. The increased railroad facilities and cheapness of transporta- 
tion have been more than offset by increased duties, stamp tax, rent, 
and clerk hire. However, the consumption and use of imported articles 
is limited almost entirely to the rich and traveled natives and foreigners. 
Heavy hardware and improved machinery are cheaper now than then, 
caused by the desire of this Government to foster agricultural and 
manufacturing industries, as well as by railroad competition and ability 
to freight it. Besides, many of the factories are now making heavy 
machinery in sections, so that after its arrival in the Republic it can be 
freighted across country on light wagons or by mule. 

Some few other articles were much cheaper. For example, coffee 
then was worth from 7 to 10 cents (retail) per pound. Meat was worth 
from 4 to 5 cents (retail) per pound. Sugar was worth 6 cents per 
pound. Corn about the same as now and subject to the same varia- 
tions on account of poor or good crop. Finally, it can be generally 
proven that the cost of living and of wearing apparel of the native was 
as low, and in many instances lower, in 1873 than at the present time. 

Thomas T. Obittendbn, 

OansuJrOeneraL 

Mexioo Oitt, September 1^ 1896. 

136a ^10 
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CHIHUAHUA. 

[Beport of CoomvI Borlce, dated September S, 1806.] 

Statemmt ikawing the prioe$ of product9 in 187S (ton yearn htfore ik4 railway mUered 
ChihtMhua) and in 1896 (Mexican onrrenoy). 



Axtlolee. 



U79. 



Whole- 



1816. 



Wbole- 



Betefl. 



JerkHlbeef 

Belied fish, Imported . 

Ham. imported 

Hem, domeatic 



.per lb. 
...do... 
...do... 



10.06 



60.U 



Floor, patent 

Com 

Beans 

Wheat 

Batter 

Butter, imported . 

Sanr, white 

Salt 

Tea. 



Tea, imported 

Golfee 

Firewood 

Keroeene, imported 

Bheetin|ti unblearhed, 88 inches wide.. 
bl<«ached, 36 inches wide — 

Ginghams, 28 inchea wide 

Caaaimerea. 56 inchea wide 

Calico, 24 inches wide 

Flannels 



.do. 
....per dos. 
.....perbbl. 
... per bush. 

per lb. 

...per bush. 

per lb. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

percwt. 

perf?al. 

.a per vara. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



.15 

4.60 

.60 

.011 



.20 
6w50 
.70 



.15 


.17 


.01* 


.03 


.18 


.25 


2.00 


2.50 


.20 


.25 


.15 


.20 


2.50 


8.60 


.20 


.25 


.30 


.85 


.30 


.86 


1.25 


2.00 


.15 


.20 


1.25 


2.20 



$0.08 
.20 
.86 
.10 
.20 

6.00 
.66 
.02 

1.00 
.35 
.60 
.10 
.007 
.18 

LIO 
.30 
.20 
.70 
.101 
.11 
.12 

L50 
.10 
.00 



10.12 
.25 
.40 
.25 
.25 

6.00 
.60 
.03 

1.15 
.40 
.65 
.12 
.01 
.25 

1.20 
.88 
.25 
.75 
.124 

:^ 

1.65 



• yara=83 inchea. 



PARRAL. 

[Beport of Consnlar Agent James I. Long, dated Parral, Aagnst 80, 1806.) 
WAGES. 

The following is a list of the average daily wages paid in this district 
to native workmen : 



Occupation. 




United states 
onrrenoy. 



Kaohinists 

Carpenters 

Maaona 

Painters 

Miners 

Timbermen 

Common laborers 
Farmhands 



$0.77 to $2.08 

.52 to .77 

.52 to 1.04 

.52 to L56 

.62 to .77 

.77 to L80 

.26 to .88 

.101 to .26 
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WkoUiaU amd retail pHcea of variatu artielet of merchandise in Parral, 187S i 

(Mexican currency). 



11896* 



ArtidM. 



1878. 



WLole. 



Whole 



FMar, 



nor, flfvt-elass . 

WlMtt. 

Cora 



Laid.. 



flnt^Uso . 



Saft 

T*» 

Ttfttimporied .. 



perdoK. 

perbbl. 

.perDQshel. 

do... 

do... 

per lb. 

.\do... 

do. 



do... 

do... 

Ooflfee.- - do... 

Wood percwt. 

Karoeene oil, imported per gall. 

Sheet1iiK« 36 inchee wide per vara. 

Bleached, SSiDchee wide do... 

OiBghama, 24-liioh do... 

Oilicoes or prints. 27-iiieh do... 

CaMimerea, 56 loches wide do... 

Tlannela. Mincheswide, imported do... 

Beef tallow per lb. 

Ham, imported do... 

Beef....!7. do... 

Bolter do... 

Batter, imported do... 



10.90 
5.00 
.02 
1.15 
.02 
.10 
.17 
.02 
.18 



.24 

.161 

8.00 

.2^ 

.15 

.81 

.18 

1.50 

L60 

.06 



$0.80 

6.00 

1.15 

1.85 

1.15 

.15 

.10 

.024 

.25 

150 

.28 

.20 

8.25 

.28 

.16 

.44 

.22 

8.00 

100 

.12 



$0.25 

8.00 

1.15 

.75 

1.88 

.18 

.10 

.01 

.18 

1.20 

.85 

.20 

.00 

.18 

.181 

.16 

.00 

100 

.75 

.87 

.06 

.25 

.75 

.14 



$0.86 

10.00 

1.88 

1.00 

1.76 

.25 

.12 

.01 

.25 

1.88 

.40 

.25 

1.00 

.22 

.18 

.18 

.12 

150 

1.00 

.50 

.11 

.87 

LOO 

.15 



* In 1873 the Kexioan saver dollar was yalaed at $1.04f ; in 1806, at tha date of this report, It WM 
rained a* 5t cents. 



PASO DEL NORTE. 

(Seport of Consnl Baford, dated Paao del Korte, Angnst 26, 1886.) 
Batee of wagee. 



Employment. 



Mexioan onrrency. 



United States 
currency. 



Kaehinists per month.. 

Bwy.* passenger oondactor do... 

Rwy. freight oondoctor do... 

&wy. fireman do... 

Bwy. engineer do... 

Bwy.brakeman do... 

Vincrs per day., 

Carpenters: 

jonmeymen per day. 

B esses do... 

llasons: 

Jonmeymen 1 per day. 

B esses do... 

IflUers per month. 

Laborers: 

Common per day. 

Beetion bosses do... 

Tele|n«pb operators per month. 

Bookkeepers do... 

Clerks (Bpeakinc two lanrnages) do... 

I (■peaking two fiuiguages) do... 



$100. 00 to $176. 00 

160.00 

160.00 to 

75 to 

176. 00 to 

45.00 to 

1.00 to 



2'J5.00 

120.00 

250.00 

90.00 

100 



$62. 00 to $91. 00 
83. 20 to 01. 00 
78.00 to 117.00 
80. 00 to 62. 40 
01. 00 to 130 00 
23.40 to 46.80 
52 to 1.04 



1.50 to 
8.00 to 



1.75 to 



76 to 

76.00 to 
100. 00 to 
75. 00 to 
75.00 to 



150 
4.00 

125 

4.00 

160.00 

1.00 
1.50 
100.00 
250.00 
150.00 
150.00 



78 to 
L56 to 



01 to 



1.80 
108 

1.37 
2.08 
78.00 



88 to 52 
78 
89. 00 to 52.00 
51 00 to 130. 00 
89. 00 to 78. 00 
89.00 to 78.00 



* Bailway wages are adjasted by mileage. 
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Prices at Paso del Norte. 



Artidfis. 



Hexioan onr- 
renoy. 



1873. 



1896. 



United States 
ooireney. 



1878. 1896. 



Salted 1)eef, wholesale per lb. 

Jerked beef, wholesale do... 

Salted pork, wboleaale do... 

Hams, wholesale do... 

Eggs, retail perdoa. 

Meal, retail per lb. 

Floor, wholesale per 100 lbs. 

Flour, retail do... 

Sice, retail per lb. 

Wheat, wholesale per bash. 

Com, wholesale do... 

Beans, wholesale do... 

Butter, retail per lb. 

Sugar, wholesale per 100 lbs. 

Salt, wholesale per ton. 

Coffee, wholesale per lb. 

Coffee, retail do... 

Wood, retail per cartload. 

Coal, wholesale : per ton. 

Kerosene, retail per gallon. 

Straw hats, common, wholesale perdoa. 

Straw hata, good quality, wholesale do... 

Wool blankets, 50 by S''2i°<3^^> 3 ^l'"- <^<^^ 

Sheeting, 36 inches vride per yard. 

Sliirtiug, 30 inches, retail do... 

Unbleached muHlin: 

30 inches, wholesale per piece of 32 varas (29| yards) . 

33 inches, coarse, retail per vara. 

Prints: 

28 inches, wholesale perpieoeof 32 varaa. 

88 inches, retail do... 

Cassimeres: 

48 inches, retail do... 

64 inches, common, retail do... 

Flannel : 

40 Inches, common, rel«il do... 

50 inches, fine, retail do... 



.20 

.25 

.37i 

.03 

4.00 

4.75 

.20 

1.25 

LOO 

2.00 

.60 

11.00 

12.00 



.40 
2.76 
(a) 
(a) 
5.00 
80.00 
2.55 



(«) 

(a) 
(a) 

(•) 
(•) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 



.20 
.25 
.374 
.024 

3.26 

3.75 
.12) 

1.00 
.90 

1.40 
.60 

7.50 

18.00 

.34 

.40 

2.50 

10.25 

.50 

5.00 
30.00 

2.55 
.12 



$D.06U 
.0544 
.104 
.13 
.195 
.013 

1.60 

1.95 
.0544 
.52 
.468 
.728 
.312 

8.90 

9.36 



5.23 

31.41 

2.66 



5.43 
.26 

2.60 
15.60 

1.83 
.12* 



4.00 
.131 

4.50 
.134 

2.25 
L50 

1.10 
2.00 



2.08 
.07 



2.34 

.07 



1.17 
.78 



.57 
L04 



a Only American dry goods, and very little of those, were consumed in Paso del Norte In 1873. 



VERA CRUZ. 

[Report of Consul Sohaefer, dated Vera Crua, September, 1806.] 
PBIOES. 

I have the honor to report that after visiting every firm that was in 
business in the year 1873 I failed to find with any of them any data 
that give prices of that year. In this climate books are destroyed in a 
very few years by insects ; those books that are kept in basements of 
houses by damp and mildew; also, most of the houses destroy their 
books as they become useless. For these reasons and the fact that there 
never was, nor is there at the present, any price current or market 
report published, I have been unable to obtain prices for the year 1873 
or subsequent years. By hearsay I learn that prices of the products 
of Mexico, so far as this consular district is concerned, are about 25 per 
cent higher than they were iu 1873,^ with the exception of coffee, vanilla, 
and other products for which there is an export demand; these have 
advanced more in price; so, also, have the imported articles. This is 

^ By reference to the table in the Paso del Norte report it will be seen that prices 
in that district were also higher in 1896 than in 1873, taking the Mexican dollar both 
years as the basis, but when we come to its gold Talne — the dollar in 1873 being 
▼ained at $1.04| against 52 cents in 1896, United States carrenoy— it will be seen 
that the prices in 1896 are much lower than they were in 1873. The consul at Vera 
Cruz has overlooked this in his calculation. 
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owing to the cheapness of silver and consequent higher rates of ex- 
change; bat the cheaper rates at which j^eight is now carried, as com- 
pared with 1873, and the lower prices of the articles imported tend to 
preyent the advance of the prices of these imports to the extent that 
the difference in exchange would indicate. This cheaper freight has the 
effect of reducing prices of imjwrts but advancing the prices of exports, 
as wiU be readily understood when it is known that prices of exports 
are regulated by the gold markets; that is to say, when there is a 
depreciation in the price of silver it makes an appreciation in the price 
of gold. This naturally advances the price of exports from this coun- 
try. For instance, there would be less profit in coffee culture did the 
producers receive only the same amount that coffee is sold for in New 
York, but silver money being only about half the value of gold money 
they receive double price for the coffee, and thereby make a great profit. 
This is the case not only with coffee but all other articles exported. I 
will further say that in VeraOruz higher wages are paid than elsewhere 
io Mexico except on the north Pacific coast. Prices of the necessaries 
of life are also higher in Vera Gruz than in any other part of the 
Kepublic. 

The following price list is about correct of values to day. The higher 
price in 1873 of coal and kerosene oil, when compared with the silver 
prices of to-day, was caused by the higher cost of coal at producing 
points and nearly double the price of transporation compared with 
what it would cost now. The kerosene oil was all imported in 1873, 
and a higher rate of duty on the finished product than the crude was 
one cause of the higher price then. The refining of crude oil here 
now and the lower duty on crude oil compared with refined is the cause 
of its being cheaper now. I would also say that the principal industry 
in this port is cigar making. In this occupation the best workman can 
earn as much as $6 ($3.10 United States currency) per diem, while the 
average would be given as below $3 ($1.56) per diem. 

Prices in 1896. 



Articles. 


Mexican cnrrency. 


United States cnrrency. 


Wholesale. 


Hetail. 


Wholeaale. 


Ketail. 


Jerkedbeef 


. . .per yara a 




$0.25 

.30 

.25 

$0. 64 to 1. 00 

.30 to .40 

.08 to .10 

.04 

.05 to .07 

.50 to .60 

. 75 to 1. 00 

.08 to .m 

.01 to .02 

.30 to 2. 50 

,35 

.008 

7.60 




$0.13 


Salt fish 


.Der Dooiid.. 






.156 


SaltDork 


do 






.13 


Haon 

FuiQr... "V.V. 


do.... 

. . per dozen . . 


fO. 38 to $0.75 


$0. 107 to $0. 39 


10.28 to .52 
. 156 to . 208 


.perponnd.. 
do 


.05to .06 
.02i 
.03 to .05 

'■'■flOto'".'86" 
.06to .08 
.008 

'".'28 to ".'so'" 


. 020 to . 036 
.011 
. 016 to . 026 
.26 to .312 
.312 to .416 
. 036 to . 047 
.008 


. 042 to . 052 


Corn 


.021 


Bean* 

Batter, native 

Batt«r, imported 

ia?f.:::::::::::::;:::: 

Tea 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.026 to .0:16 
.26 to .39 
.39 to .312 
.042 to .063 
.006 to .01 
.156 10 1.30 


Coffeeft 


. 146 to . 156 




Charcotd -- 


.004 


Wood . .. 


per cord . 






3.90 


Stove coalft. ......... 


... .per ton . . 


11. 50 to 12. 50 
e. 00 to. 7.00 


5.98 to 6.50 
8.12 to .3. 64 




Keroaene6 


...I>ercaae.. 
. . per liter 






Keroeene 


.20 
.42 

.27 to .85 

.20 

2. 50 to 6. 00 

.18 to .75 


.104 


Sheetinjt, 40-lnch 

Sheeting blenched 


. . .per vara. . 






.218 


do.... 






.14 to .442 


Gingham, ordinary, 24-i 


Dch — do — 
do.... 

At* 






.104 




1.30 to 3. 12 


Flaainfllii 




.094 to .30 











a The vara is a moMnre of 83 inches. A mra of Jerked beef weighs from I to 2 pounds. 
(Coffee in 1873, 25 to 30 cents (26 17 to 31.4 cents United States cnrrency) j 35 cents (36.6 cents 
United States curroncy) retaU; stove coal in 1873, $12 to $14 ($12.56 to $14.66 United SUtes cnrrency), 
wholesale, per ton; kerosene in 1873, $11.60 to $12.50 ($12.04 to $13.08 United States cnrrency), whole- 
nle, per case. 
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Waget in Vera Crim. 



Employment. 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



United StatM 
carrency. 



Machinists .": perd'om 

MeUl workers (abont) do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Masons do... 

Painters do... 

Pactorj bands, adnlts dp.. 

Factory hands, minors do.. 

Fact^ny hands. skilled labor do.. 

Hallway employees and station agents per month 

Conductors do.. 

Brakemen per diem 

Section foremen per month 

Laborers per diem 

Ciirarmakers (ayerafie) do.. 

Peons (ajrricnlturallaoorers) do.. 

MaleservHnts per month 

Female servants do.., 



$4.00to 16.00 

8.00 

2.50to 8.00 

2.00to 2.50 

1.60to 2.00 

1.00to 1.60 

.25 

5.00 

00.00tol00.00 

00. 00 to 125. 00 

1.50 

60.00to 60.00 

1.25 

8.00 

.50 

8. 00 to 20.00 

6.00to 12.00 



$2. 08 to $3. 12 

1.56 

1.80 to 1.56 

LOito 1.80 

.78to L04 

.62to .78 

.18 

2.60 

31. 20 to 52. 00 

81. 20 to 65. 00 

.78 

26.00 to31. 20 

.65 

1.56 

.26 

4. 16 to 10. 40 

8.12to 6.24 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS, 

I have the honor to transmit the following report in compliance with 
circular of July 25, 1896. The statistical information in this c<i1ony 
from which I had to gather my figures and dates is indeed limited. I 
had an interview with his excellency, Sir Alfred Moloney, K, O. M. G., 
the governor, on this sabject (in continuation of a conversation previous 
to the receipt of Department circular), during which he informed me 
that he had written an article on the "Change of currency in British 
Honduras," which will be published in The North American Review 
early in September coming, and which no doubt will touch on some of 
the important points you put forth in your circular. * 

L— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The standard of this colony is absolutely a gold one, the gold dollar 
of the United States, with the British sovereign as a legal tender, also, 
at $4.8(>. We also have silver in circulation as a subsidiary coin (a 
token coinage) and passing locally on a footing with American gold as 
follows: 5, 10, 25, and 50 cent pieces. We also have a copper (mixed 
metal) 1-cent piece that passes (locally) at the same value as American 
gold. Silver is only a legal tender at the custom-house, treasury, and 
for general taxation in amounts not exceeding $10. The fineness of the 
coin is the same as that of English silver coin. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCULATION. 

The total amount of money in actual circulation is hard to get at 
with any accuracy, but approximately is (I speak of money that has a 
legal face value): Bills, $100,000; gold (United States and English), 
$100,000; silver, $80,000. The paper bills run as follows: $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $50, and $100, and are issued by the (Jovernment, the treasury 
holding an equivalent amount of gold as against the amount of bills 
that have been issued. 

* Printed as an appendix to this report. 
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m.— PBR CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

Can not be answered— nothing to go by. 

rV. — CHANGES IN THE STSTEM. 

The Oaatemalan dollar was our currency standard until October 15, 
18d4, when by ordinance No. 31 of 1894 United States gold was made 
the standard coin. This change was brought about by a petition (uni- 
versally signed) to the secretary of state for the colonies. 

v.— CURRBNCT AND WAGES. 

British Honduras is without a bank or manufactory of any kind. 
The laboring man ^ has been materially benefited, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and well he knows it, as against his silver wages, as prior 
to the gold standard his pay was, in silver, from $10 to $14 a month, 
and what he bad to buy and pay for out of his wages was increased 
proportionately as silver decreased commercially. Now (at the date of 
writing) he gets paid in gold what he then got in silver, and what he 
now buys is not subject to the fluctaation of silver. The price of labor 
ranged pretty evenly from 1886 up to October, 1894. There may have 
been some Uttle dill'erence in wages, during that period, but not of any 
moment. 

VT— PRICES. 

Our exportations are principally logwood, worth here about $20 per 
ton (2,240 pounds); mahogany, from $50 to $00 per 1,000 feet (squared); 
bananas, about 20 to 25 cents per bunch, governed generally by the 
size of the bunch; plantains, about $1 per 100 (about 1 cent each); 
eocoanuts, $10 per 1,(»00 (husked). We have no pastoral products. 

On the change of the silver standard to that of the gold standard 
(October 16, 1.-94) many perplexing que>tions arose — the rearrange- 
ment of duties, taxes, salaries (official), and the rate at which the Gov- 
erument would redeem silver at the treasury, also the basis on which 
outstanding debts would be fixed. After much legislative work, the 
following result was reached : All duties and taxes were made the same 
in gold as they had been in silver. Salaries were figured out on a sil- 
ver basis of 72 cents; all the outstanding silver was redeemed at 50 
cents, this rate also governing all debts and contracts previous to Octo- 
ber 15, 1894. This, in many instances, seemed somewhat arbitrary on 
the part of the Government, as they virtually took the silver dollar in 
at W cents, and immediately paid it out at 72 cents and $1, though I 
presume it was the best that could be done then. 

As regards the laborer the question no doubt would naturally arise 
and be asked, From what quarter did he derive his great gain! The 
man of wealth, the exporter, paid it, coming out of his profits on his 
exportation of mahogany and logwood. 

Cheistophee Hempstead, 

Vice and Deputy ConsuL 

Belize, September 11^ 1896. 

1 In speaking of labor I mean domeatio, bnd the ontter of logwood and mahogany 
and those who do general plantation work. -Tliis includes pretty much the whole of 
onr working elaia. 
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Appendix. 

FROM A 8ILVBR TO A GOLD STANDARD IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 

By His Exoellency Sir Alfred Moloney, K. C. M. O., Governor of Britiah Hondurat, 
[From the North American Beview, September, 1896.] 

Appreciating that the finaDcial transactions connected with a change 
of standard which is uuiqae in the history of oar currency, and the con- 
sequences of such a new departure, must be of general interest and 
concern, I have ventured, with some hesitation, in response to an invi- 
tation with which I have been honored by the Korth American Beview, 
to illustrate my experience of the substitution of gold for silver in the 
colony of British Honduras. 

During the latter half of 1892 a feeling of popular concern manifested 
itself in the colony in connection with the general condition of the silver 
market of the world and its local effect ou exchange and trade, and in 
regard to tne purchasing power of the dollar in that metal, which had 
depreciated to such an extent that many were hit hard, particularly 
those dependent upon fixed incomes and wages. This concern assumed 
activity in the form of an earnest and enthusiastic movement in favor 
of a gold standard. The chief causes for the change advocated may be 
briefly summarized as the decline of the public credit, the instability of 
the value of the standard dollar as measured in terms of gold, with its 
alarming and embarrassing depreciation, the abnormal and fitful rate 
of exchange, and the consequent derangement and uncertainty of trade. 
Thus prevailed a constant worry and a bewildering uncertainty, which 
resulted practically in the conversion of legitimate trade into specu- 
lative gambling, as can be appreciated when it is known that the value 
of the Guatamalan silver dollar, the local standard, varied no less than 
50 per cent within eighteen months. 

In 18D1 the purchasing power of the sol equaled 72 cents gold; at 
the time of the establishment in October, 1894, of the new standard, it 
was represented by 50 cents net, above which it has not been quoted 
since. 

With no direct cable connection and with an exchange rate continu- 
ally varying, calculatioiis as to prices were conjectural ; goods had to 
be figured capriciously in anticipation of a fall, whether one occurr^ 
or not, or at a rate ruling at the time of importation, and when sold, 
as was frequently the case, at a credit of six months or more, serious 
loss was often experienced. Consequently traders were dazed, imports 
decreased, selling prices had to be constantly readjusted and greatly 
advanced, and the main burden fell upon the consumers, whose incomes, 
whether fixed or as wages, had not correspondingly increased. These 
became discontented and irritated with the exporters, who were the few 
persons who really made money during the period, as they worked 
with the depreciating and realized in the appreciating money. Enter- 
prise was discouraged. Sales of property were suspended. As mate- 
rial had chiefly to be imported, builders fought shy of contracts, as 
they never could tell how they would come out. The shrinkage of the 
value of the sol meant corresponding loss to most and had a most 
demoralizing effect, tending to destroy prudence and thrift. Progress 
under such circumstances was impossible. 

Change of currency being among those questions which are reserved 
for the consideration and approval of Her Majesty the Queen before 
legislation effecting it could take form, the home' government were 
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memorialized and the prayer of the people to have a gold standard — 
and that the dollar of the United States of America — was heard and 
the principle of a State issae of notes against gold was accepted. It 
was also allowed to the colony to have its own token silver coinage. 
The enactment of the necessary legislation in the form of *<The coinage 
ordinance" and "The currency note ordinance" followed. The former 
demonetized the then existing currency; provided for its redemption 
within a specified time at a prescribed rate, which was 50 cents to the 
dollar, determined by a committee of experts appointed for the pur- 
X>ose and representing the ratio of the new to the old currency which 
ruled at the date of the change; erected the gold dollar of the United 
States of America iuto the standard coin of British Honduras, and 
made the gold coins of the United States mint legal tender for the 
amounts of their respective denominations in standard dollars, as well 
as the British soverign and half soverign for the amounts of $4,867 
and •2.433, respectively; established for internal circulation in the col- 
ony a subsidiary coinage at par with gold, which comprised 50 cent, 
25<c6nt, 10-cent, and 5 cent silver pieces and the bronze cent piece 
current at the time; fixed $10 as the limit of legal tender in silver and 
50 cents for mixed metal or nickel coins, and continued ^^ accounting" 
in dollars and cents. 

The latter law provided for the establishment of commissioners of 
currency, and authorized, as an additional subsidiary currency, the issue 
against gold by them of a colonial paper currency, in notes of $1, $2, 
$5, $10, and $100, and any multiple of 100, as legal tender to any 
amount, and fully secured. 

The amount of gold, notes, and silver in the new coins requisite to 
» effect the change having been imported, the period fixed for the 
redemption of the demonetized dollar was October 15, 1894 (when the 
ordinances referred to came into operation), and six days thereafter, 
exclusive of Sunday; but, in deference to the public interests and con- 
venience, the time was extended to the 27th of Oct<»ber. 

During the specitied period the old money tendered in amounts of 
$50 and under was exchanged at the prescribed rate for the new cur- 
rency. For larger amounts, deposit receipts were given and cashed 
within one month after date of issue. 

The demonetized sols received in the treasury were shipped out of 
the colony and sold for what they were worth, the amount realized 
being used to pay for the purchase of the money that was substituted 
for them. Only about one-third of the number of tlie dollars demone- 
tized has had so far to be replaced by the colonial token money, the 
difi'erence having been made up by notes which, circulating on the 
credit of the Government and being convertible on demand into gold, 
serve now, as far as they go, all purposes of money and have the same 
currency as gold and silver. 

As to the losses sustained by the holders of the displaced silver by 
reason of its depreciation, there was a unanimous opinion tliat they 
should be regarded as having already accrued ; and there was no attempt 
made at the time to suggest that they should be tampered with by 
legislation. What was sauce for the goose was accepted as good for 
the gander. A desire manifested itself to have existing contracts com- 
pleted by payment .in the old currency. It was, however, made clear 
that a secondary currency which the acceptance of such a view would 
have involved would in most cases be productive of much inconven- 
ience, notably in the case of open accounts in which moneys would be 
due upon the date of demonetization. An automatic conversion of such 
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existing and running debts from the old into the new cnrrency was 
acknowledged by many to be free from hardship, and to have the merit 
of simplicity and finality. 

As regards the treatment of outstanding liabilities at the time of the 
change, it was desired by some that the settlement of debts and contracts 
expressed in tbe then silver currency should be fixed for the day of 
maturity and allowed in the sol, or in its gold equivalent at that date, 
and at the ratio of conversion to be arrived at by the local treasury. 
Such a proposal was viewed as an endeavor to deal selfishly and piece- 
meal with the question, some of its advocates being doubtless solely 
influenced by the hope that the value of the then existing currency 
would go up, to their individual benefit, at the time of the settlement. 

The only advantage that could be hoped for from this course would 
be that the parties concerned might possibly be restored, by further 
violent fluctuations in the old currency in the direction opposite to what 
experience showed to be likely, to a position approaching that which 
obtained at the date of the contract. Such an advantage would have 
involved in any event a loss to one party; it would not have applied 
to ordinary debts due at the time; it would have been limited to com 
paratively few transactions; and finally, it would have been greatly 
counterbalanced by the com])lications and difficulties which would 
inevitably have arisen from the legislation of the circulation of two 
opposition currencies of difi'erent values, the one comparatively fixed, 
the other ever fitful. After careful consideration, it was, however, 
decided that they should be converted into obligations in terms of the 
new currency according to a rate of exchange approximating as near 
as possible that actually ruling at the date of the change of the system. 
It was appreciated at the time that, while the principle involved was 
open to some objection, it could hardly be said to involve more proba- 
bility of unfairness to one of the parties than to the other, and that on 
the grounds of equity and convenience it was the best. 

Moneys that were payable after the commencement of the coinage 
act, under and by virtue of any contract, judgment, order, transaction, 
or dealing made or entered into before its operation, or under and by 
virtue of any testamentary instrument, and that would have been pay- 
able in the old money had there been no change, were legally made 
payable at the prescribed rate of exchange in the new coins. In addi- 
tion, the requisite steps were followed and measures adopted, as soon 
as sufficient experience of the effect of the change justified action, to 
adjust, as far as was deemed necessary, to the new order of things the 
customs, excise, and license duties and other taxes, fines, fees of court, 
and any other dues or payments affecting the local government which 
were not sufficiently dealt with otherwise. 

The gold standard has now been established nearly two years, and 
on no occasion has it been found that there is more silver subsidiary 
coin than is required. On the contrary, it has been since in constant 
demand, and never at a discount, which may be accepted as proof that 
there is no redundancy of circulation. 

So as to secure effectively and at all times the free convertibility of the 
silver token coinage into gold, as the best proof of the thorough sound- 
ness of the change, it was necessary to keep the issue of the former 
within strict limits, illustrating the bare requirements of the people as 
regards their small change. 

Some anxiety, which subsequent experience has proved to have been 
groundless, was entertained at the time of the change of the currency, 
tjiat there might accumulate in certain hands the new silver to an 
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appreciable amoant, and that the holders wonld be disadvantageonsly 
placed as regards making their remittances abroad if it were not con- 
vertible at the Treasury to an nnlimited amount for gold. Should later 
exi>erience and an exjiausion of the colony's domestic requirements 
clearly demonstrate an insufficiency of its token money, there will be 
no danger of increasing it, if provision be made for its convertibility 
into gold, should occasion require it, which will prove to be the most 
effectual check against any overissue. 

The greatest care and vigilance have been and must necessarily con- 
tinue to be exercised to maintain the current value in exchange of the 
token money, and the proportion brouglit into circulation had naturally 
to be limited in relation to that of the superior currency, the note issue, 
and gold of which it represented proportional parts. 

Under the circumstances, it was thought, at the time of enacting the 
ordinance respecting the coinage, to be unnecessary to provide therein 
for the conversion into gold of the subsidiary silver money requisite to 
effect the change. 

Fears were entertained when the question of currency reform from 
time to time attracted public attention that a sudden change in the 
standard might seriously disorganize the industries of the colony and 
such disorganization would be much greater it was thought were an 
attempt made to set up an artificial and entirely new standard. No 
such anticipations have so far been realized. They were chiefly enter- 
tained by those who desired the continuance of the old currency from 
interested motives for their own individual benefit. A few with no 
interested motives conservatively wished to adhere to the old state of 
things. Not a single closure of any commercial house the failure of 
whose business can be associated with the change has occurred. The 
staple industry, logwood, has increased. Increment is also anticipated 
for mahogany and fruit this year; in 1894-95 operations of cutting had 
to be contracted on account of fall in price of the former. 

Not only has trade considerably ex[>anded, but there has been an 
appreciable increase, over 40 per cent, in the number of importers since 
1894. Formerly, the smaller importers did their business through the 
larger houses; it is so no longer. Any healthy widening of the basis of 
commerce by the creation of additional independent traders of varied 
interests must be to the ultimate advantage of any country. Competi- 
tion has become keener to secure trade, which has had the tendency to 
reduce prices. From the agricultural backwardness of the country, 
due to various causes, local produi^e for home cou'iumption has not gone 
down to the prices that should obtain, but competition should in time 
effect reduction. 

The laboring classes, the backbone of the colony, have largely bene- 
fited as regards wages, the dollars now earned equaling the number 
formerly received by them in sols. Savings bank deposits have increased. 
Land and house property, whether in town or country, has increased 
100 per cent in value, commanding now in gold the same amount received 
formerly in the money it replaced. 

This increased prosperity has also been reflected in the vital statistics 
of the colony, as is illustrated by the marked improvement^ in the birth 
rate and the lowering of thed<*ath rate, and this improvement has been 
steadily maintained since. The marriage rate, which is accepted as a 

* The birth rate of a popnlation furnishes a ^ood index of prosperity when read 
with other matters. Indeed, some rital HtatiHtinanH ^o so far as to state that ** a high 
birth rata ib the hivariable ooncomitant of prosperity.'' (Farr'a Vital Statiatics, 
p. 8.) 
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good index in other countries, can not be relied upon here for reasons 
not germane to the article. 

During the whole of last year, ninety days' drafts on England were at 
$4.80 to the pound sterling, a few bills being sold during the summer at 
$4.82, and during the Christmas season, some at $4.75 on account of a 
slight fluctuation in supply and demand; drafts on the United States 
have generally been at par, though occasionally sold at a discount and 
some at a premium of one-half or 1 per cent; ninety days' drafts on 
England bought here at $4.80 have frequently sold in the United States 
at $4.86 per pound sterling, showing a profit of over 1 per cent, which 
admitted of the larger commercial houses accommodating the smaller 
with exchange at par. 

The sale of bills is no longer a monopoly nor the capricious thing it was. 
Accommodation has ceased to be a favor and has become a matter of 
business. 

As regards the local treasury transactions since the change, bills of 
exchange at ninety days on England have been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment at $4.75 to $4.82 to the pound, an average of $4.78 for the pound 
sterling, resulting on realization in a profit. 

British Honduras being coterminous with silver-using countries and 
having trade connections with others, sols find their way, as was to be 
expected, into the colony. Although it is clearly understood that there 
is no legal obligation to accept them and that recipients hold them 
on their own responsibility, they are taken at their gold value as an 
accommodation in commercial transactions between buyer and seller, 
and exported to be realized in gold. There is no fear of their again 
affecting the silver position of the colony. 

It is not so, however, with the silver of the United States, which, 
although not legal tender, has crept into and mingles freely with the legal 
currency of British Honduras, being taken freely by the nierehants, but 
at their own risk. It was introduced, soon after the change of the 
standard, by the fruit steamers from the United States to meet their 
requirements, and it is now as readily received as the token money of 
the colony. Consequently there has been no equivalent displacement or 
drainage of gold for export as was thought by some to have taken place. 
Nothing but legal-tender coins will continue to be received by the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, it must not be overlooked that the silver dollar, with 
its component parts, of the United States, circulates here at an artificial 
value; that intrinsically it is worth less than the Mexican dollar, which 
had to be demonetized in British Honduras, and that an English hov- 
ereign would purchase about nine of them outside of the Unit^ States. 
In connection with its local circulation, the greatest vigilance mustcon- 
tinue to be exercised; true, so long as silver in the United States is 
maintained on a par with gold, the former could always be exported 
there without serious loss; but should it be otherwise, what thenf 

The dominating question here has been for years the currency prob- 
lem. It has been coquetted with and never seriously faced, for various 
reasons, into which it is unnecessary now to enter. It can be fairly 
elaimed that the facts notified in this article demonstrate that a satis- 
factory settlement of the much-vexed question, currency, has at last 
been arrived at. Public credit, reestablished on a sound basis, has been 
repaired and enhanced. Stability and rate of exchange, equaling these 
obtaining in any country, have been secured. There is reason no longer 
for hesitation to invest capital. Belbre, capitalists naturally shrank 
from putting money into a country where a barometrical money value 
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and rate of exchange existed. Now gold is paid for in ^old, and the 
country's prodocts are worked and realized in gold; in fact, a money 
has been established which is of the same value to everyone, whether 
payer or payee. Unquestionably the change has been so far a valuable 
boon to the colony, and it may be reasonably anticipated that it will 
prove to be a still greater odc in tbe future. 

The subject has been approached and handled with care, prudence, 
and tbrethought, and all are to be congratulated who contributed to 
the unquestionable success of so delicate and exceptional a financial 
revolution. So far as I have been able to gauge its effect, the new cur- 
rency has been received and accepted with general satisfaction. Even 
the few who silently and selfishly opposed its establishment now appre- 
ciate that the spasmodic gain they acquired formerly from the deprecia- 
tion of silver is incomparable with the stability of the rating of exchange 
now assured, the sense of security enjoyed, and the material benefits 
derived fiom the gold standard. 

Alfred Moloney. 



NICARAGUA. 

In response to your circular dated July 25, 1896, 1 have the honor to 
make the following report: 

L— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The standard of value in Nicaragua is the silver unit. The number 
of grains of silver, fine, is nine-tenths, and its actual value at this date 
in exchange on London is 47 cents. The unit, peso, is a measure of 
value nonexistent, as there are no Nicaragnan pesos coined. The cur- 
rency consists of silver dollars coined by the Governments of Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Colombia. Nearly 
all of the Mexican, Chilean, and Peruvian silver dollars in circulation 
in Nicaragua have, within the last three months, been shipped to New 
York, as there is a market there among the bullion dealers for these 
coins. The heavy shipment of silver has been made for the payment 
of debts contracted abroad by the merchants here and by the Nica- 
ragaan Government. The scarcity of foreign exchange has been caused 
by the recent small coflFee crop, the staple export product of Nicaragua. 
The only other alternative was the shipment of white metal, which has 
caused the withdrawal of a large amount of the best kind of our cir- 
culating medium. There is in circulation some $400,000 of national 
fractional currency, coined in England, in coins of 20, 10, and 5 cents 
(silver) and 1 cent (nickel), but other fractional coins of Central America 
drcnlate also. This fractional silver currency is 0.800 fine. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CmCIJLATIGN. 

The tiotal amount of money in circulation is as follows: 

Gold, none; silver, about $3,000,000 (estimated). 

The paper currency consists of $400,000 Government notes, and 
$700,000 London Bank of Central America notes. The Government 
notes are issued directly by the treasury. A law of Congress ha-s 
limited the issue to $500,000. The treasury has now a reserve for the 
redemption of the Government paper currency of less than 25 per cent 
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in silver. The London Bank of Oentral America issues notes accord- 
ing tx) a concession granted by the Government and is compelled to 
have, at all times, a metallic reserve of 40 per cent of the paper issaed, 
but its reserve varies from 65 to 100 per cent. 

IIL— PXSR CAPITA CXRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita of population is about 
$20 silver, or $9.40 gold. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE 8TSTEM. 

The only change in the monetary system of the country consists in 
the issue of bank notes which did not exist before 1887, the time the 
London Bank of Central America was established. 

v.— CURRENCT AND WAGES. 

There are few manufacturing industries in Nicaragua, and the exist- 
ing currency has done nothing to stimulate them. The people prefer 
agricultural pursuits to manufacturing enterprises. The wages of the 
working classes occupied in all kinds of labor range from <M) cents to 
$1.60 silver QS.S cents to 70 J cents gold) per day for unskilled or skilled 
labor. Clerks and the higher classes of laborers receive from $2 to $6 
(94 cents to $2.82 gold) per day. 

VI.— PRICES. 

Coffee is the chief product exported, the last transactions in which 
were effected in May. The price was $31 silver ($14.41 gold) per 
quintal (101 pounds) in Managua. 

Other products which are at times ex])orted to a small extent are 
sugar and cheese. They have not varied in price on account of the 
silver depreciation. Changes of prices in these articles are only caused 
by the supply and demand. The crops are good or bad according to 
weather conditions. They are also affected by political or war disturb- 
ances, which often take the laborers from the fields during the planting 
and cultivating seasons. 

Products consumed in the country but not exported, with the excep- 
tion noted above, are : Sugar, $22 ($10.34 gold) per quintal (101 pounds) ; 
corn, 10 cents (4f cents gold) per pound. These prices will be reduced 
to 3 cents (1.4 cents gold) when the new crop appears in market. Beans, 
the same prices rule as with corn. All of the above prices change 
according to the crop productions. 

TABIFF OHANGBS. 

The tariff on all imported products and all manufactured goods from 
abroad has been increased 100 per cent since 1890. All prices to the 
consumer of foreign goods have doubled since the year 1892 on account 
"^^ silver depreciation. The tariff changes have not materially affected 
the prices of these goods. Manufactured goods brought from gold 
countries would not have risen in price if they could have been paid 
for in gold. But as Nicaragua has only a depreciated silver currency 
all the necessities of life, in foreign goods, must be paid in silver at 
double the prices that existed in the year 1892 and before. There has 
been a steady depreciation in silver for the last ten years or more, but 
the drop has been rapid since 1892. 
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Vn.— MINTS. 

There are no mints in Nicaragua. 

John F, Bakeb, 
Charge fP Affaires ad Interim. 
MlNAOTTAy KiGABAGTJA, August 22^ 1896. 



COSTA RICA.» 

In connection with Department circular dated July 25, 1896, 1 have 
the honor to make the following report upon the currency system of 
Gosta Rica: 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUB. 

The standard of value of Costa Rica is by law " double,'* 1. e., silver 
and gold, though in fact only the silver basis exists. The silver weight 
contains 18| grams of pure silver (in one peso). The actual value of 
exchange is $11.50, equal to one livre sterling, in bank drafts, 90 days 
sight 

n.— TOTAL AMOUNT OF CIRCIJLATION. 

The amount of money in actual circulation is composed of-^ 

Pesos. « 

A. BanknotM 4,000,000 

B. Goveminent notes > 60,000 

a Silver BubBidy coin 460,000 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATION. 

Figuring the population of Costa Eica at 250,000 inhabitants, the 
amount of money in circulation can be fairly estimated at %2b per capita.^ 

rV.— CHANGE IN THE STSTSSi. 

The monetary system of Costa Bica has not been changed by law, 
but by the natural course of events. When silver was quoted in the 
foreign market at less than the mint value, gold coins were exported. 
This occurred in the years 1884 and 1895. 

v.— CX7RRENC7 AND WAOBS. 

On account of a contract entered into between the Government and 
the Costa Eica Bank in 1884, this bank took the rank of a bank of issue, 
the only one authorized to issue notes. By said contract, the Govem- 

* A report from Consul Williams of San Jos^ on the currenoy of Costa Rica, which 
arrived too late for inBertion here', will he found as an appendix at the end of this 
volome. 

* 1 peso dollar=49 cents United States currency. 

'Government notes (B) can scarcely be given with accuracy, as their retirement 
from circnlation was ordered some time ago, but they have not all been presented for 
redemption. The said 50,000 pesos are to be considered as the balance of the differ- 
ent Government issues in circulation and were made direct by the Government. 

^ConBol Williams, of San Jos6, under date of September 26, 1896, reports the per 
Mpita oiToalation at t^ CoBta Sioan ourrencey, or $8.33 United StatoB gold. 
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ment agreed to redeem its own notes, which at that time amounted to 
$1,200,000; consequently the drain made by the exportation of gold 
and the redemption of Government notes was not felt, because the 
bank issues were growing in proportion. The bank at the same time 
met all demands of more circulating medium, which the development 
of the country made necessary. There was no apparent diminution in 
the rates of wages. On the contrary, there was au increase — measured 
in Costa Eicaii currency — from $1 to $1.50 for a common day laborer, 
and skilled laborers were paid in proportion. 

Actual rates of labor {Costa liican currency) for 10 hourt^ work. 

Peons $1.50 

Carpentera 3.00 

Masons $2. 50 to 3. 00 

Blacksmiths 2. 00 to 2. 60 

In 1886 prices of labor may be considered to have been one-third less 
than they are to-day — in Costa Eican currency. 

Wages (peons), 1886, $1; 1896, $1.50. 

The increase of wages, measured in gold, since 1886 is apparent only. 
Peons receive now less gold than they did in 1886. 

It was but natural that the agricultural interests of Costa Rica should 
be stimulated, as better prices were obtained in foreign markets for the 
exports of cofiee, and smaller expenses were incurred in the working of 
the farms. 

VL— PRICES. 

It is very difficult to indicate the different prices of agricultural 
products consumed in Costa Rica. Tlie country scarcely produces what 
it needs. A great many staple articles of food have to be imported, 
such as lard, hams, sugar, corn, beans, rice, and others. 

As prices are controlled and governed by the rates of exchange, the 
people of Costa Bica could not escape their infiueQce. In regard to 
clothing, tools, hardware, etc., the action of the rate of exchange is 
more forcibly and clearly detected, since all these goods are imi)orted. 

Vn.— SILVBR COINAQE DISCONTINX7ED. 

Costa Rica has a mint. Coins are made only for the account of the 
Government. There is no such price as a mint price, per ounce fine, 
either for gold or silver. 

By a decree dated July 3, 1896, Congress ordered the discontinuance 
of the coinage of silver. The same decree ordered all foreign silver 
coins out of legal circulation in the Republic of Costa Rica. 

John F. Baeeb, 
ChargS WAffavre% ad Interim/or Costa Bica. 

Managua, Uioaeagua, September 17^ 1896. 



COLOMBIA. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the financial sys- 
tem of the Republic of Colombia for the last eleven years, together 
with its influence upon wages, cost of living, manufactures, etc 
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I.-8TANDARD OF VALX7B. 

The legal anit or standard of value is the paper dollar, which is by 
law eqaivalent to one dollar in silver of 0.835 fine, according to a decree 
of the Government dated in 1885. Later on the Goveriiiuc'nt wiis author- 
ized by Congress to fix the paper dollar equivalent to gold or silver, 
according to the resources of the treasury (law 93 of 1892, article 20). 

Silver coin of 0.835 fine, equivalent to the dollar in paper money, has 
12J grams of silver. One gram equals 15.438 grains troy, or 0.403 
pennyweight of fine silver. The nominal value of the coin is 50 cents, 
or half a dollar, Colombia money, which is equal at the present time, 
more or less, to 21 cents in American gold. 

As before stated, the unit is determined by law and exists in practice. 
The department of Panama was excepted from paper currency, and was 
authorized to nse silver coinage 0.835 and 0.\ 00 fine by act of Congress, 
No. 30 of 1887. 

XL— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is as follows: 

Paper money $30,900,000 

Silver coiu (0.835 fine) 2,000,000 

Nickel, of 2i and 5 cents 5,000,000 

Total 37,900,000 

Private or bank issues of money are prohibited by law. Government 
paper has been issued by the national bank now in liquidation. The 
present Congress will decide how future issues will be made. 

The provision made for the redemption of such notes is as follows 
(article 30, law 70 of 1892): The debt owed by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, 6,000,000 francs, French gold; 50 per cent of the customs-house 
duties is to be applied to the coinage of silver pieces, 0.835 fine, of 10 
and 20 cents, which will be changed at par for paper money until it 
reaches the amount of $5,000,000, in silver, including the 6,000,000 
francs before mentioned, and another 5 per cent of the same duties 
(paper) is to be destroyed monthly. 

m.— PER CAPITA CmCXTLATION. 

The last census taken in Colombia was in 1869. It gave to the 
country a population of 4,000,000, and it is calculated that there are at 
the present time 5,000,000 inhabitants, which would give to each inhab- 
itant a circulation of $7.58. 

IV.-^CURRBNCT AND WAQES. 

Up to 1885 Colombia had gold and silver coinage, and also paper 
money issued by private banks and the national bank. The revolution 
that broke out that year obliged the Government to enlarge the issue 
from the national bank acex)rdiug to its necessities; but the paper 
money lost 80 per cent of its value in exchange for silver coin, 0.835 
fine. Then the Government declared its forced acceptance by prohib- 
iting the collection of debts in gold or silver, though the contract 
declared the debt thus payable. This caused a considerable rise in the 
value of the paper money, and the gold and silver of the country being 
136a ^11 
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largely exported, the paper money of the national bank became the 
currency of the country. 

At that time $1 in paper money was equivalent to 50 cents in silver 
coin, and is now equivalent to 95 cents in silver coin. 

Manufacturing industries have increased since the monetary change, 
but more on account of the development of the country than of the 
financial conditions. 

Wages, 



Oarnent^'TS.. 

Tailors 

Shoemaker* 




18M. 



$L50 

1.80 

$L60to 2.00 



Common laborers in cold climates earned, in 1886, .'^O cents a day; in 
189(>, GO cents. In the hot climates wages have increased from 00 to 90 
cents a day. One Colon)b'an dollar is equivalent to 40 cents American 
gold at tlie present rate of exchange.* 

Domestic service has not increased in wages in the proportion of other 
labor; servants received in 1880 from $2 to $.1 per month; and at the 
present time from $3 to $6 per month. Mechanics who are considered 
skilled receive from GO to 80 cents per day in United States gold; while 
the ordinary laborer receives from 25 to 40 cents per day, and the 
domestic servant receives from $1.20 to $2.40 United States gold per 
month. 

PRICES. 

Agricultural and pastoral products are not exported, with the excep- 
tion of coffee and hides. Following are the prices of food in the years 
1886 and 1896: 



H««ta p«r pound.. 

Potatoofl do... 

Salt do... 

Sugar do... 

Flour do... 

Coffee do... 



1880. 



15 
5 
6 

10 
5 

to 



1808. 



Oentt. 

40to50 ' Coooa perponnd 

7^ EefLB du.. 



Rice do. 

Brffid do... 

Panola do... 



1886. 



18N. 



Oentt, 
40 
48 

20 
20 
124 



The above table applies to the native product alone. Imported goods 
are much higher; American flour is worth from $40 to $45 per barrel, 
American sugar, 60 cents per pound, and other foreign products in 
proportion. 

House rents have increased in the cities much more than anything 
else, the increase of ordinary tenements between 1885 and 1890 being 
from 150 to 200 per cent. I have not been able to get absoluti^ly cor- 
rect statistics on the increase of cost of living, but have stated the 
increase at a lower rate than is justified by my own experience, and 
know that the cost of living is constantly on the increa^a 

^It was worth 75.1 ceuts on Jannary 1, 1896. This depreriation of the ColnmbiaD 
peso must be takeu into consideration in the apparent inorea8e in wages and prices. 
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REMARKS. 

In oonclasion, I wish to say that Oolombia is one of the richest conn- 
tries on the coDtinent in her natural resources, but her monetary condi- 
tion prevents the development of her wealth. Statistics show that she 
exx)orts more gold ore than any other country in the world. The mines 
are mostly in the hands oi English 'capitalists, and, the mints being idle, 
all the gold ore mined is exported for coinage. 

Luther F. McKinney, 

Minister. 
Bogota, September 7, 1896. 



PANAMA. 

nSztnwi ttnm fb* Commerelal Be]*tl<m8 Report of Consnl-Oeneral Tiltaiuiii, dated PsnamiL 

September, 16, 1896.] 

In the State of Panama, as also in the province of Cucuta, of the 
State of Santander, no paper currency is allowed to circulate, the cur- 
rency being silver only. The silver of Colombia has for its unit of value 
the i>eso (dollar^, valued by the Director of the Mint at Washington 
at 0.497 of the American dollar. I refer to the peso of 0.835 fineness. 
But there are three different standards of silver in Colombia, viz, the 
0.500 fine, the 0.835 fine, and the 0.900 fine, all of which are minted in 
England for the time being. There is no free and unlimited coinage of 
silver in this country, and the ratio is 15 to 1 ; but there is no gold vis- 
ible. The peso of 0.900 fine is also very seldom met with. The coins 
of 0.500 fine are now being redeemed with national-bank notes. The 
Government has a national bank at Bogota, and up to date it is esti- 
mated that it has issued 31,000,000 of paper pesos, not speaking of 
smaller denominations than the peso, without any reserve at all. As 
nearly as I can find out, there is some $10,<K)0,000 of silver in circula- 
tion; yet as sUver is often exported — although there is a law against 
it — it is, I dare say, impossible to say how much silver there is in cir- 
culation. The external debt of the country has been in default of 
interest for some ten years, but steps are being taken to refund it. 

American gold is always some 4 or 5 points ahead of British gold. 
Exchange is now 128 per cent; that is to say, $100 will buy $228, 
Colombian silver of 0.835 fine, and nearly $250.80 of i)aper. During 
the last year the rate of exchange here has fluctuated from 122 to 130 
per cent. 

The national-bank notes are received for all duties on imports, and 
aU public dues — ^nationaly State, or municipal. 

WAGES. 

Laborers receive 60 cents to $1.50, Colombian silver, per day (25 to 
75 cents. United States currency); domestic servants from $5 to $20, 
Colombian ($2.50 to $10, United States currency) per month. Most of 
the servants are West India people. 

Practically, there are no native mechanics, except carpenters and 
blacksmiths. The Panama Railroad Company pays, in American gold, 
as follows per day: Mechanics, $4.50; helpers, from 80 cents to $1.35; 
chief carpenters, $4.50; assistant carpenters, from $1 to $1.20. 

The Panama Canal Company pays in silver at the rate of 80 cents to 
$1.50 (40 to 75 cants. United States currency) per day for laborers. 
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Most of these laborers are firom the West Indies. Native carpenters 
and blacksmiths, nnless employed by the Panama Bailroad or the Pan- 
ama Oaual, receive abontt3 ($1.50, United States currency) per day. 

There are no factories worthy the name, excepting the shops of the 
Panama Bailroad. 

Clerks in stores average from $25 to $ 100, silver ($12.50 to $50, United 
States currency), per month; bookkeepers from $100 to $250 ($50 to 
$125, United States currency) per month. 

Bail way employees are rated as follows: 



Smployeei. 



WftgM. 



Colombian 
currency. 



United States 
currency. 



Saperintendent 

Assistant superintendent . 

Chief of department 

Conductor 

Train dispatcher 

Engineer, locomotive 

Fireman, locomotive 

Engineer, switch 

Fireman, switch 

Flagman 

Brakeman 

Switchman 



..per month.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

, do.... 

....per day.. 

do — 

do.... 

..per month.. 
.......do — 

, do.... 



$67.60 
60.00 
75.00 



$500.00 

375.00 

$200.00 to 300. 00 

148.50 

171.00 

167.50 

1.45 

L80 

1.10 

83.75 

80.00 

87.50 



The salaries of the canal engineers, cashiers, secretaries, clerks, 
draftsmen, etc., are from 8,000 to 45,000 francs; that is to say, from 
$1,500 to $9,000, United States currency (gold), per annunu 



WEST INDIES. 

BAHAMAS. 

[Extract from the Cknnmeroial Relations report of Conaol MoLain, of ITaasaxi, Septem'ber 5, 1896.] 

There have been no changes in the currency of the colony during the 
year, and the rate of exchange has remained steady, being 1 per cent 
for sight drafts on New York in sums over $100, and IJ per cent on 
lesser amounts. Exchange on London is 2^ to 4 per cent. 

The amount of money in circulation is not easily ascertained, but in 
the opinion of bankers and those in a position to pass a fair judgment 
on the question, it may be stated as follows: British gold coin, ^2,000; 
United States gold coin, $70,000; British silver coin, $70,000; United 
States paper money, $20,000; Bank of Jifassau notes, $25,000; United 
States silver coin, $3,000. Total circulation, say, $190,000, about one- 
h«ilf of which is United States money. 

The United States gold and paper dollars are worth 4 shillings and 
2 pence sterling; the silver dollar goes for 4 shillings sterling. The 
pound sterling is valued at $4.80. 

All the weights and measures of this colony correspond with those 
of the United States. 

PSIOES. 

Prices of most articles of exi)ort have continued unchanged during 
the year. Sponges, however, have advanced about 20 per cent dur- 
ing the last six months, owing partly to bad weather for gathering and 
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partly to the advent of new buyers for foreign markets. Prices of 
importations have fluctuated only with ebanges of values in Great 
Britain and the United States, where these goods are bought. 

WAGES. 

The existing rates of wages are as follows: 

Laborers perdav.. $0. 40 to $0 50 

Domestic servants per month.. 2.00 to 5.00 

Mechanics per day.. 1.00 to 1.25 

Factory operatives per day.. .25 to .50 

Clerks in stores per week.. 5.00 

Bookkeepers do.... 6. 00 to 10. 00 



BARBADOS. 

[Bztraet from Commercial Helations report of CodbuI Tate, dated Barbadoe, August 20, 1896.1 

The indastries of Barbados have been, ever^ since its settlement by 
the British in 1625, reserved solely to the manufacture of cane sugar 
and molasses, and as it was half a century ago, when sugar sold at the 
remunerative prices of $6 and $7 per 100 pounds, so it is to-day, when 
the prices paid for the same article vary from $1.50 to $1.90 per 100 
IM>ands. With an area of 166.3 square miles, or about 106,470 acres, no 
less than 100,000 acres are in a state of high cultivation and glistening 
in the brilliant snnlight with green and feathered-topped sugarcane. 

WAGES. 

Labor is abundant, as with a population of 190,000 on 166.3 square 
miles, it must necessarily be. The average dock laborer obtains 48 
cents per day, while the laborer in the field reooives 30 cents. Mechanics 
and factory operatives earn from 50 cents to ii ]>er djiy, while clerks in 
stores and bookkeepers are paid salaries ranging from 50 cents to $4 
per day. Heads of official departments receive an average of $4,000 
per annum, while their assistants range from $500 to $2,500. 

PRICES. 

The prevailing low prices of sugar during the last six months 
threatened to place the island in the position of having an empty 
treasury. To obviate this in a measure, the legislature on JuTie 23 
last passed a measure by which the several duties of customs on every 
article were increased by 20 per cent of the amount formerly levied. 
The effect of the enactment has been felt by the consumer, as local 
prices have all been increased. 



BERMUDA. 

fBxtnetftomOoiiuneroIal Belations report of Con sal Hanger, dated HMnflton, Bermuda, Angnst, 1896.] 

There have been no changes in the currency of Bermuda. The rate 
of exchange does not vary, the pound sterling being always valued at 
$4.80. The United States dollar is worth 4 shillings and 2 pence. The 
bankers' rates for bills are from 1 to 2 per cent. 
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Bermuda has no coinage or money system of her own, and the cur- 
rency in circulation is the pound sterling of the Imperial Government. 
It is impossible, therefore, to speak with accuracy of the amount in 
circulation, and it can only be stated approximately. 

PRICES. 

There have been no marked changes in the price of commodities. 

WAGES. 

The existing rates of wages are as follows : 

(a) Laborers (finding themselves) are paid from 4 shillings per day, 
equal in United States currency to 97 cents. 

(b) Domestic servants are paid 25 to 30 shillings per month and found, 
equal to $6 to $7.20. 

(c) Mechanics are paid from 8 to 10 shillings per day, equal to $1.94 
to $2.43. 

(d) There are no factory operatives. 

{e) Clerks in stores are paid from £50 to £100 per annum, equal to 
$24132 to $486 65. 

Bookkeepers are paid from £150 to £200 per annum, which is equal 
to $729.97 to $973.30 in United States money. 

There are no railway or otber salaried employees. 



JAMAICA. 

The Handbook of Jamaica for the Year 1896 gives the following 
history of the currency of the Island of Jamaica: 

L-BTANDARD OP VALUE. 

An act, 24 Geo. II, chap. 19 (part of section 9), is still in force, though 
it has become, from altered circumstances, almost obsolete. It pro- 
vides that no payment shall be deemed good but in current coin of gold 
or silver, unless when both parties agree for payment in sugar or other 
produce. 

The acts relating to the metallic currency of tliis island are 3 Vic- 
toria, chap. 39, " to provide for the assimilation of the currency of this 
island with the currency of the United Kingdom;" 5 Victoria, chap. 
28; 6 Victoria, chap. 40; 7 Victoria, chap. 51; law 49 of 18ii9, and law 
13 of 1880, and the several proclamations bearing on the coinage of the 
following dates: September 14, 1838; August 19, 1853; March 9, 1854 j 
October 23, 1863; November 10, 1866, and November 11, 1869. 

A proclamation was issued October 23, 1863, calling attention to the 
fact that the fractional parts of the dollar of foreign states were not a 
legal tender, and prohibiting their reception in payment of customs 
duties or taxes. Subsecjuently, under law 8 of 1876, the silver dollar 
itself ceased to be a legal tender. 

The only paper currency within the island consists of the notes of 
the Colonial Bank, which, originally couimencing business in this 
island under a royal charter, now carries on its operations under the 
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Imperial act 19 and 20 Victoria, chap. 3 (private act), entitled <<An act 
to extend the period limited for the exercise of the x>ower3 of the 
Colonial Bank, and for other purposes." 

The island act regulating banks not established nnder royal charter 
or by act of Parliament is the act 7 Victoria, chap 47. 

The money of ac<*onat in Jamaica is pounds, shillings, and pence 
sterling. By the present law of Jamaica, all silver coins above the 
value of 6 pnence current in Great Britain are legal tender here to any 
amount, while those under 6 pence are legal ten<Ier to the extent of 40 
shillings in one payment, but to no greater extent (7 Victoria, chap. 
51); and all copper coins current in Great Britain are legal tender 
here to the extent of 12 pence in one payment, but to no greater 
extent (6 Victoria, chap. 44)) ; but there is now no copper coinage cur- 
rent in Great Britain, and the bronze coinage which has sn])ersede4i it 
has not been made current here by proclamation. The other coins cur- 
rent here are Spanish and Mexican doubloons of full weight at j&3 4s. 
($15.57) (Colombian and other Spanish and Mexican doubloons are 
seldom worth more than £3 each); all American gold coins of $5 
and upward at the rate of £16d. ])er 95 (one dollar gold pieces are only 
current at 4s. Id.); gold coins current in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British silver crowns, half crowns, florins, shillings, and sixpences, 
all of which are legal tender to any extent. 

By law 49 of 1869 the issue of a nickel currency of pennies and half 
pennies is authorized, and these coins are a legal tender to the extent 
of 1 shilling and of 1 sixpence, respectively. Law 13 of 1880 author- 
izes the issue of nickel farthings, which are a legal tender to the extent 
of 3 pence in one payment. 

H.— AMOX7NT IN CIRCXJLATION. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree of exactness, the amount 
of money in circulation in the island. The only local notes issued are 
those of the Colonial Bank, whirh are circulatejd under charter of the 
Imperial Parliament. The standard of value is £1 sterling, but the 
currency is British silver, which, as already stated, is legal tender to 
any amount. There can be no depreciation in the value ot this silver — 
which is really only a token coin — as this token is issued by the Eng- 
lish mint, and the value is fixed at 20 shillings to the pound sterling. 

Co%n8 in cireulaiion, 

British coins, gold and silver, of all denominatioiiB: £ •. d. 

Doubloons, Mexican aud Spanish, at 3 4 

Colombian doubloons, at 3 

American (United States) gold: 

DonbleeaKle 4 2 

Singleeagle 2 10 

Half eaKle 10 6 

Quarter eagle 10 3 

Dollar 4 1 

Jamaica^ nickel coins: Penny, hal penny, farthing. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE. 

While there are no means of ascertaining with acenracy the amount 
of specie introduced into the island at any period, the following is a 
statement of the value of the gold and silver coin Imported and 
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exported by the Colonial Bank in each of the years from January 1, 
1875, to December 31, 1894: 



Year. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Tear. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


1875 


A 9. d. 
0,500 
14, 880 14 6 
6,00U 


A 9, d. 
48,250 
10.061 8 4 
63, 732 10 
26,917 
50. 418 10 
81,646 5 
20,641 10 
21,459 7 6 
80,675 
41,490 


1885 


A 9. d. 


A 9.d. 

108.102 
91,886 


1876 


18M6 


2,600 
98,600 
59.400 
20,400 
69.200 
10.100 


1877 


1887 


15. H75 


1878 


1888 


81, 776 


1879 , 




1889 


46 126 


1880 


7,600 


1890 


69, 403 6 8 


1881 


1891 


41, 500 


1882 


66,300 
86, 142 18 4 
83,200 


1892 


81, 260 


1883 


, 1893 




48,325 


1884 


1894 




27,676 









BXCHANGE. 



The rates for the selling of bills of exchange for sterling on London 
at the Colonial Bank and at the Bank of Nova Scotia are as follows: 
Ninety days, one-half per cent premium ; sixty days, three-fourths per 
cent premium; thirty days, seven-eighths per cent premium; sight, IJ 
per cent premium. 

Drafts on Messrs. Lloyd's Bank, Limited, drawn to order on demand, 
are sold at the following rates: 



Not exoeeding- 

£10 

£15 

£20 

£25 

£30 



$, 


d. 


2 


6 


3 


9 


5 





6 


3 


7 


6 



Not exceeding — 

£35. 

£40. 

£45. 

£50. 



Issued up to £1,000 at same ratio. 



f. d. 

8 9 

10 

11 3 

12 6 



m.— PER CAPITA CIRCXTLATION. 

It is impossible to ascertain the amount of money in circulation per 
capita of the population. I have applied to the banks and others for 
information, but they say it is impossible to give any idea. 

IV.— CHANQES IN THE 8T8TBM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of this island for 
many years. 

v.— CXmRBNCY AND WAGES. 

There are no manufacturing industries of any importance upon the 
island, which is purely agricultural. The rates of labor per day aver- 
age as follows: 



sterling. 



United SUtea 
oorreDoy. 



Fitters (scarce and in little demand) 

Masons and bricklayent 

Carpenters and Joiners 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 

Women laborers 



9. d. 9. 

5 0to6 

3 Otoi 

2 9 to 4 

2 3 to 3 

2 6to4 

1 6 to 2 

9tol 



$1.25 to $1.50 

.72 to 1.00 

.66 to LOO 

. 54 to .72 

.60to 1.00 

.36to .48 

.18 to .24 
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The rales of labor vary very slightly from year to year, but at vari- 
ous seasons of the year, according to the crops aud the scarcity or 
otherwise of labor, the rates vary Irom 2 to 6 cents per day. 



VL— PRICE& 

The prices of various articles at the date of this report are as fol- 
lows : (These mast not be taken as the average rates, as in consequence 
of competition from other countries and other causes many articles 
are quoted considerably below average values.) 



Aitioles. 



Bterliiiic. 






United States 
currency. 


A *. d. 


£ 


9. 


<L 




16 to 




18 




$4. 00 to $4. 60 


8 to 10 







40. 00 to 50. 00 




2 10 




12.50 


2 3 to 


2 


4 




10. 70 to 11. 00 




8 


5 




16.25 


2 10 to 


4 







12. 50 to 20. UO 




2 10 




12. &0 


10 to 




1 




.20to .24 






10 




2.50 


8ito 








.07to .08 






1 




.36 


9 to 




10 




2. 25 to 2.50 


13 to 




15 




3. 25 to 3.75 


1 4 to 




1 




. 32 to .42 


10 to 




11 




a.50to 2.75 
.04 






1 


1| 


.24 
.03 
.08 






1 




.24 
.12 






1 




.24 
.06 
.04 
.12 
.12 
.06 






1 


1* 
2J 


.24 

.12 
.18 
.12 
.15 
.02 
.04 
.05 


1 8 to 




2 




.80tO .48 






1 




.36 






1 




.24 
.08 
.06 
.12 
.06 
.04 


8 to 






6* 
4i 


.06to .12 
.15 
.12 
.16 
.06 
.00 






1 




.86 
.12 
.08 
.12 
.06 


8 to 




4 




.72to 1.00 
.12 
.18 


8 to 


6 







' 15. 00 to 25. 00 


10 to 


1 







2.50 to 6.00 



WholMoU, 

AnnAtto '. percwt. 

BaBana* per 100 Danchea 

Bones pt-rUin, 

Coffee ptrcwt. 

Coooanuta per 1,000, 

Ebony per ton, 

Fnatlc do... 

Goatekins pernoiind. 

Gini^er (i^ecD) per iiarrel. 

Hides (dry) perpoand. 

Honey per eallon 

Orangea per Barrel, 

Pimento per 100 pounds. 

Bum per gallon 

Socar per 100 pounds 

Retail. 

Sonr per pound. 

Coobe do... 

Pumpkins do... 

Sugar (white) « do... 

Bananaa per 100. 

Oranges per score. 

Cocoa perpoand. 

Bread do... 

Com per quart. 

Arrowroot per quart. 

Bed pease do... 

Jamaica potatoea ];)er pound. 

Cocoanutoil per quart. 

Freaklish per pound. 

Fowls do... 

Fresh beef do... 

Fresbpork do... 

Yama do... 

Meal per quart. 

WbUe floor * do... 

Batter per pound. 

&igUab cheese do... 

American cheuse do... 

White rice per quart. 

Brown rice do... 

font pease do... 

JtegHah pease do... 

American potatoea per pound. 

Salt fish do... 

Salmon do... 

Salt beef do... 

Salt pork do... 

Herrings do... 

Mackerels do... 

Ham do... 

Onions do... 

Oatmeal do... 

Lard do... 

Sago do... 

Tea do... 

Vinegar per quart. 

Gsndlea per pound. 

Clothing l^rHiiit. 

BooU and shoes per pair. 
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Tools and hardware, buggies, etc., drugs and medicines, at about 
same rate as United States, plus freight and duty. 

Kaw materials for manufacture are not imported. 

Prices have declined during the last ten years to some extent, bnt 
principally owing to local competition and large importations. 

The McKinley tariff law affected but few articles of general local 
consumption, the loss to the colony being estimated at from £25,000 to 
£30,<KK) i)er annum. Sugar was the principal item, it being taxed 1 
penny or 2 cents per x)ound, a corresponding increase being noticeable 
in the price. 

The effect of the McKinley tariff law upon local trade was to remove 
the import tax from a few items, such as kerosene, in others the tax being 
reduced. The price naturally fell accordingly. 

VIL — WHJblTHilK THS MINTS ARB OPEN TO BOTH METAL& 

There is no mint upon this island. 

GENERAL. 

It may be mentioned that although United States money is not 
accepted as legal tender, except gold, which is legal tender at £1 6d. 
for the $5 piece, its use is considerable, and, in tiie larger towns espe- 
cially, the silver, gold, and greenbacks are freely accepted by banks, 
storekeepers, and others. The dollar, as a rule, is taken at 4 shillings, 
and the $5 gold piece or greenback at £1 6d. (14.98). 

In the last week or so the banks refuse to give more than £1 for the 
American $5 bill and $5 in silver, but still give £1 6d. for the Ameri- 
can |5 gold piece. 

Q. O. EOKFORD, ConsuL 

KiNGSiONj September i, 1896. 



8T. CHRISTOPHER. 

[Extnoto from Ooramerolal Selationa report of Vioe-Commercial Agent PerdTaL St. Chifatopher. 

WestliidieB, August 22, 1880.] 

No changes whatever have taken place in the currency, and this 
remark is applicable to American as well as to British coin. The rate 
of exchange is exceptionally favorable to importers of American foods, 
who have to remit to cover their cost, and can obtain sight bills of 
exchange from the Colonial Bank here on their New York agency at 
par, while 90 day bank drafts on London are sold at 1 per cent premium. 

The currency is British silver, but the actual amount in circulation 
is not known, and there are no ways or means of ascertaining it. 

PBICBS. 

There have been no marked changes in the pnces of commodities. 
Any changes would, however, depend upon the ruling prices at places 
of supply. 
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WAGES. 

The existing rates of wages for (a) laborers, (b) domestic servants, 
(c) mechanics, (d) factory operatives, {e) clerks in stores, bookkeepers, 
railway employees, and other salaried employees, are: 

Laborers per day.. $0.24 

Domeetio servants per month.. 3.00 

Mechanics per day.. .50 

Clerks in stores per month.. $20 to 40. 00 

Bookkeepers do 20 to 40. 00 

Other salaried employees, according to position and nature of work. 



HAITI. 



I beg leave to transmit the following report as the most reliable to be 
obtained concerning the currency of Haiti: 

L— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The standard or basis of all operations is United States gold, although 
the same does not circulate throughout the country. 

The legal currency consists of Haitian gourdes, $1 and $2 paper. $1, 
50, 20, and 10 cents silver, and 1 and 2 centimes copper, with which 
all imports and exports are bought and sold. 

AH export duties have to be paid in United States gold. 

All import duties are paid in Haitian currency. 

The nominal value of a Haitian gourde (paper or silver) is equivalent 
to a United States gold dollar, and its reimbarsement in gold is guaran- 
teed by the export duties on coffee, which are payable in gold at 50 
cents per 100 pounds. 

But the Governmen t, bein g always more or less financially embarrassed, 
applies this revenue as it is paid into the treasury generally to other 
purposes; consequently, although gourdes and centimes are legal ten- 
der in this country, their real gold value depends upon the rate at which 
United States gold dollars, taken as the unit of value, can be bought 
with them, which rate varies according to the political state of the 
country, the amount of produce received from the other coast towns 
and interior localities of the island, and the increase or decrease in the 
demand for imported provisions. Since gourdes and centimes are the 
only legal tender at this time, 1100 American gold is worth 1140 Haitian 
currency. Two months ago it was worth $160, on account of a severe 
financial crisis occasioned by the failure of several large banking and 
commercial houses in France. It will in all probability, toward the 
beginning of 1897, when the bulk of the cofiee crop comes in for ship- 
ment| be worth only $120. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCTJLATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is as follows: 

Paper gourdes $4,117,197 

Silver gourdes and fractions 4^452,000 

Copper 225,000 

American gold, about 4,000,000 

Total 12,794,197 
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Tbe paper, silver, and copper currency is issacd by the Government 
tbrou^li the medium of the National Bank of Haiti, the two latter being 
coined in and imported from France. 

It requires a siiccial law each time a new issue is made, and at pres- 
ent the Oovernment is making strenuous efforts to reduce the national 
currency and bring it down to a metallic currency on a par with that of 
the United States. 

B/ a law passed by the legislature September 27, 1895, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to contract a loan of 40,000,000 francs ($7,720,000) 
at the rate of not more than 9 per cent per annum, interest and sinking 
fund included, for the purpose of converting the outstanding local pub- 
lic debt (which now pays 18 per cent per annum) and for the with- 
drawal of the current paper money. Already some $500,000 has been 
redeemed for American gold at par within the past three months. 

The provision for the redemption of paper currency in American 
gold is, as before stated, 50 per cent on coffee exported, which amounts 
to about $300,000 per annum, but the Government is always obliged to 
apply this amount to other purposes. 

in.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation, Including American gold, is 
estimated at $10.66 per capita. 

IV.— CHANQES IN THE 8T8TEM. 

About twenty years ago the national paper and silver currency was 
reduced to nil, and American gold and silver were exclusively in circu- 
lation. Since then the emission of Haitian paper and silver currency 
has steadily increased, and, as before stated, amounts to-day to 
$875,000,000. 

The cause of this has been the internal strifes and revolutions to 
which the country has been subject, during which each party issued 
paper money, which was each time subsequently acknowledged by the 
victors. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAQES. 

Manufacturing industries do not exist, with the exception of a soap 
factory at Cape Haitien. The rates of labor seldom vary, and are from 
50 cents to $1.50, Haitian currency, per day, equivalent to 35 cents to 
$1.05, American currency. 

VI.— PRICES. 

The agricultural and pastoral products exported are coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, honey, logwood, mahogany, hides, goatskins, and gum guiac. 

Coffee is worth $12, Haitian currency, per 100 pounds, equal to $8.60, 
or $12.80 f. 0. b., American gold, duties paid; cocoa, $4 per 100 pounds; 
hides, 10 cents per pound; goatskins, 26 cents per pound; logwood, $22 
per ton f. o. b.; honey, 32 cents per gallon; gum gniac, 10 cents per 
ponnd. 

Products consumed in the country and not exported are plantajns, 
60 cents per bunch; rice, 10 cents per pound; tafia (or rum), 45 cents 
per gallon ; corn, $8 per barrel. 

Products imported are flour, rice, salt pork, salt beef, codfish, her- 
ring, mackerel, cheese, butter, lard, olive oil, hams, sugar, soap, tobacco. 
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kerosene oil, hardware, tools, lumber, dry goods, medicines, drags, all 
kinds of canned provisions, the prices of all of which average the same 
as in the United States plus freight ($4 per ton), duties (about 43 per 
cent ad valorem), and exchange (about 40 per cent). 

The selling prices vary continually, according to the rise or fall of 
exchange and premium on United States gold. 

VH.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN FOR BOTH B1ETAL8. 

There is no mint in the country. The silver currency is coined in 
France at the rate of 0.836 of pui*e silver. 
There is no quotation for the actual value of silver. 
The figures of the currency given above are official, being taken from 
the annual report of the National Bank of Haiti for the year ended 
December 31, 1895. 

John B. Tebbes, 
Vice- Consul- Oenerah 
Port Au Pbinob, August 21^ 1896. 



GUADELOUPE. 

[Bxtrftct flram Commerdal BeUtimis r«port of Conaul Dart, of Gnadelonpe, Angntt 81, 1890.] 

Exports from Guadeloupe increased in 1896 over 1895, as the crop of 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa was much better than in 1895. Nearly the 
entire crop was shipped to France. Imports decreased on account of 
excessive duties and high rates of exchange. 

There is no specie in circulation. Except a few copper sous, the only 
currency is the notes of the Bank of Guadeloupe, worthless outside the 
island, approximating about 9,000,000 francs. 

Exchange is not obtainable on the United States, and on Paris only 
to limited extent (not near enough to do the legitimate business of the 
island). One hundred and twenty days' sight draft, 10 per cent premium ; 
for ten days' sight, rarely ever given, 14 per cent. 

The Bank de La Guadeloupe, the only bank here (except the Credit 
Foncier, which is strictly a loan institution), has in circulation of its 
notes about 9,000,000 francs. Each note bears upon its face ^'Eedeem- 
able upon presentation in specie," which they decline to honor in speoie 
upon presentation tor redemption. 

American captains, with cargo at a stipulated price, from any port 
in the United States, sign bills of lading as follows: ^< Freight payable 
in American gold, or its equivalent." If in francs at the rate of 5.25, 
the importer pays in local currency at the rate of 5.25, the master of 
thcA^essel must accept, and then pay the bank 10 per cent premium on 
a one hundred and twenty days' sight draft on Paris, and is not always 
able to receive drafts ewen at that rate, as the bank is limited to about 
500,000 francs, which is about one-third of what is required for the 
business of the island. 

PRICES. 

Prices of commodities are higher, owing to the high rate of exchange 
and difficulty of making remittances. 
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RATES OF WAGES. 

Wages for laborers are: Women on plantations, 1.25 francs, or abont 
25 cents in American currency; men on plantations, 2 francs, or about 
38 cents; laborers on wharf, 10 cents per bour; domestic servants, 20 
francs per month, or about $3.86. There are.no factories except sugar 
and canning of pineapples. In the crop season, from January 1 to 
about June 30, wages vary according to demand, from 3 to 5 francs per 
day. Clerks in stores, bookkeepers and other salaried employees (no 
railroads) receive from 100 to 500 francs per month* 



BRITISH GUIANA. 

pExtnel from OomiiwrciA] BeUttont report of Consiil Patterson, Dememra, B. G., September IS, 1896.] 

By custom. United States gold is received by the banks here and 
looked upon as legal tender, at a deduction of If per cent discount, 
tbat is, the $10 piece is worth $9.84 of the currency of this colony, 
which is silver, British, unlimited, with the gold sovereign as a stand- 
ard. The dollar is by statute 4 shillings and 2 pence of sterling 
British money; hence, the sovereign is $4.80, and the $5 United States 
gold at If per cent discount, $4.92, 12 cents, more than an English sov- 
ereign. This ratio does not change, but, the currency of this country 
being silver, gold is an article of commerce, and both sovereigns and 
eagles are sold by the banks and in the street at from 1 to 2 per cent 
premium on their legal-tender value. 

The rate of exchange for bills on New York is constantly changing, 
being ruled by the rates at New York for sterling exchange on London. 
Duriug the past year it has been as low as 1^ per cent discount,* now, it 
is three-eighths ])er cent premium. 

The banks here being banks of issue, it is impossible to give the 
amount of currency in circulation, unless access could be had to the 
books of both banks. This is not attainable. 

Wage; 

Common laborers receiye (about) per dav.. $0.48 

DomeBtic servauts per month.. $4.00to 10.00 

Mechanics: 

Bricklayers per week.. 4. 80 to 7.20 

Slaters do..., 4. 80 to 7.00 

Plumbers do 6.00to 8.00 

Carpenters do 4. 80 to 6.00 

Gas fitters do 5. 00 to 6.00 

Bakers do.... 4. 00 to 8.00 

Blacksmiths do 4. 00 to 8.00 

Bookbinders do 4.00to 6.00 

Butchers do 3. 50 to 6.50 

Brass and iron founders do 3.24 to 30.00 

Cabinetmakers do 5.00to 6.40 

Coopers do 1.92 to 8.00 

Saddle and harness makers do 4.00 to 8.00 

Tinsmiths do 3.00to 8.00 

Tailors do 3. 00 to 8.00 

Street-oar drivers (16^ hours) do 3. 00 to 3.50 

Factories : 

Match making do 2.88to 20.00 

Box making do LOO to 4.32 
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Electrio-lif^hi station: 

Electrical engineer per month.. $140.00 

Mechanical engineer...... do.... $35.00 to 65. 00 

Stokers do.... 25.00to 35.00 

House wiremen do 25.00 to 35.00 

Linemen and laborers per day.. .48 to .64 

Railway : 

Station masters per week.. 6. 50 to 9.00 

Engineers do 7.50 to 8.00 

Carmen do 4. 40 to 5.00 

Store and shop wages: 

Males per month.. 20. 00 to 100. 00 

Females do 8. 00 to 7.50 

Bookkeepers do 100. 00 to 200. 00 

Waterwiirks : 

Engineero per Tear.. 1,400.00 

Foreman do.... 520.00 

Engine keeper do.... 846.00 

Fireman do.... 788.40 

Fitters do 363.00 

Engine cleaners do.... 150.24 

Gold fields: 

Laborers per day.. .48 to .64 

Clerks at mines pernionth.. 40.00to 60.00 

Foreman of "gangs" do 25. 00 to 150. 00 

Mauagexa do 100. 00 to 500. 00 

All persoDR connected with the mines are famished their provisions 
by their employers. 

Common laborers seem cheap, bat it mast be borne in mind that the 
laborers here will only accomplish one third the work that the common 
cotton-field laborer will do in the southern States of the Union, and 
are much more ansatisfactory. As a rule, the black laborer of this 
colony is much more unreliable and trifling than the black laborers 
in the United States. Of course, there are excei)tion8 to this, but as a 
rule the above will be verified by everyone who has worked the two 
classes. 

PRICES. 

The ruling prices of commodities have been lower on account of the 
depressed condition of the sugar trade, which affects the whole colony. 
Wholesale prices are: 

Half-harrels beef $6. 00 to $8. 00 

Barrels pork, clear, mmps, and mess 9.50 to 11.00 

Lard, watered per lb.. .07 

Lard, pnre do... .09 

Oleomargarine, beet do... .13 

Fish, dry, cod per cask ... 14. 00 to 15. 00 

Fish, dr3\ haddock, pollock, and hake per case 4 doz . . 14. 00 to 15. 00 

Salmon, tins do 5.50to 5.75 

Flour: 

Extra perbbl.. 5. 00 to 5.20 

8t. Lawrence do... 5.50 

Botter per lb.. .13 to .30 

Cheese, Vnadella and Canadian 15 to .16 

Sice,Balhun per bag.. 3. 75 to 8.80 
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CHILE/ 

r— STANDARD OF VALUB. 

Obile has had the gold standard since the resnmption of specie pay- 
ments on June 1, 1895. The monetary unit is the gold peso of the legal 
weight of 0.599102 grams, of eleven -twelfths fineness. This coin is 
of the same fineness as the English sovereign, and is worth exactly 
eighteen pence. The smallest gold coin in circulation is the escudo, or 
5-peso piece, worth ninety pence. The pound sterling is also a legal 
tender in Chile, being valued by law at 13.33^ pesos. Silver is used as 
a subsidiary coinage for pieces of 1 peso, 20, 10, and 5 cents. The legal 
weight of the silver peso is 20 grams of 0.835 fineness, and it is 
almost as valuable as the gold peso, being worth, at the present price of 
silver, in the neighborhood of 17J pence. 

By article 3 of the resumption act of February 11, 1895, the Presi- 
dent of the Bepublic is authorized to coin up to 10,000,000 pesos of sil- 
ver coin. By the same act no one is obliged to receive more than 50 
pesos in silver coin. The mint will exchange for gold coin the silver 
pesos presented for that purpose, and the Government offices will receive 
silver coin in payment of any amount whatsoever. 

IL— AMOX7NT OF dRCITLATION. 

The circulation of the country on August 15, 1896, may be estimated 
as follows: 

[Offiolal flgares, from the director of the mint.] 

BankbiUs $19,230,653.00 

Gold coined and pnt into circulation by the mint since 
the resamption of specie payment on June 1, 1895. . $30, 300, 891. 00 
Less gold exported during tUe same period 6, 756, 878. 00 

23,544,013.00 

Silver coin put in circulation by the mint since the resumption of 

specie payment on June 1, 1895 7,675,423.75 

There was in circulation at the time of the resumption 
of specie payment: 

Government bills amounting to $29, 459, 365. 50 

Treasury notes amounting to 8,901,728.58 

Of these there had been redeemed up to August 15, in 
accordance with the provisionsof the resumption act: 

Government notes 24,052,730.50 

Treasury notes 8,801,528.58 

Leaving in circulation: 

Government notes 5,406,904.00 

Treasury notes 100,200.00 

5,607,104.00 

Total in circulation 55,957,193.75 

The resumption act of February 11, 1895, provides for the redemp- 
tion of all the Government paper in circulatiou, and for the incineration 
of the redeemed notes monthly. By this act the Goveinment retired 
from the banking business, is redeeming its paper in gold, and will 
make no further issue of paper. 

' In the preparation of this report. Minister Strobel has ntilized a ^o^siderab1e por- 
tion of a report by him on Keenmption of iSpecie Psiyments in Chile, January 31, 
189G, which was printed in pamphlet form by the Treasury Department. 
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By the act of Con^rresa of Aii^nst 29, 1855, banks of issue (bancos de 
emision) were authorized to issue notes up to 150 per cent of their 
paid-up capital; but by article 8 of the resumption act of February 11, 
1895, this act was amended so as to limit the total issue of the banks 
to 24,000,000 pesos paper, distributed in proportion to the paid up 
capital of the banks. Article 6 of the same act compelled the banks 
to ^arantee the total value of their issue by deposits in the mint of 
gold. Government bonds, municipality bonds guaranteed by the State, 
treasury notes, or bonds of banks which are exclusively mortgage 
banks. 

In order to facilitate the operation of the resumption of specie pay- 
ment by the act of May 28, 1895, bank notes were placed on the same 
footing as Government bills, and the Government was authorized to 
change for gold the bank notes which should be presented for that 
purpose to Government offices until December 31, 1897. These bills 
are redeemed monthly by the banks. If the bills are not redeemed 
they are incinerated, and the bank to whose issue they belong is com- 
pelled to sign an application to the Government to redeem them within 
a certain period by installments and at a certain rate of interest. Up 
to August 15^ 1896, 77,510,128 pesos of bank notes had been redeemed 
by the Government in gold, and of these 68,113,228 pesos had been 
redeemed in turn by the banks. The bank notes, of which, as I have 
said above, there are 19,230,653 pesos in circulation, may, of course, be 
put into circulation again by the banks as soon ns redeemed. 

Under the present monetary system of Chile, therefore, all but a few 
of the Government bills have been destroyed, gold has taken tlieir 
place in circulation, provision is made for the redemption of bank notes 
in gold by the Government, and these bank notes are ransomed (res- 
catedos) from the Government by the banks redeeming them in gold. 

m.— PBR CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

By the last census of this country the population was 2,711,580, and 
as the circulation as shown above is 55,957,193.75 pesos, we have a cir- 
culation per capita of 24.64 pesos, or $7.43 United States gold. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE 8T8TEM. 

Atter an experience of seventeen years under the monetary system 
of fiduciary paper, Chile resumed specie payments on June 1 of last 
year. This operation is so recent and of such importance that, in 
order to explain its precise nature and the reason that induced t]>e 
change in the monetary system, it is necessjiry to give a summary of 
the previous financial history of the country by tracing the steps wliicli 
led to the introduction of inconvertible paper, explaining the difticul- 
ties which resulted therefrom, and examining the various laws which 
were enacted for the purpose of restoring a stable money to the Kepublic. 

CHILE UNDER THE SYSTEM OF FREE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The act of January 19, 1851, authorized in Chile the free and unlira- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16.39 to 1, and established 
two monetary units — the gold peso of 1.5253 grammes, of nine-tenths 
fineness, and the silver peso of 25 grammes, nine-tenths fineness. 

According to the figures furnished by the Chilean Government there 
135a 12 
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was, from 1859 to 1873, iDclasive, presented for coinage at the mint 
7,873,608.60 pesos ^ silver and 13,765,663 pesos gold. 

Although the country is a large producer of silver, and an unimpor- 
tant producer of gold, daring that period an annual average of almost 
twice as much gold as silver was brought to the mint. On the other 
hand, daring the following five years, from 1874 to 1878, there was pre- 
sented to the mint 8,444,766.20 pesos of silver and only 398,228 gold. 
In other words, the coinage of gold practically ceased with startling 
suddenness, and the mint became overburdened with silver. 

This change will be explained by a glance at the market price of 
silver. In 1851, the year of the passage of the coinage a<5t of Ohile, 
the average ratio between silver and gold was 15.46 to 1. In 1873 it 
was 15.43 to 1. Between these years the fluctuations in the ratio were 
slight and short, as it never rose to 16 to 1 nor fell to 15 to 1. In 1874 
this steady average, which had corresponded to the production of the 
metals, was broken by the increased production of silver, and during 
that year the rates averaged about 16.16 to 1; in 1875 it averaged 16.13 
to 1; in 1876, 17.80 to 1; in 1877, 17.19 to 1, and in 1878, 17.96 to 1. 

Kow, the ratio between the two metals established in Chile by the 
act of 1851 was 16.39 to 1. Kot until daring 1874 did the ratio of sil- 
ver to gold approach closely, and not until 1876 did it pass this figure. 

Up to 1875 the silver peso was worth more than the gold peso, and 
the result was that until 1866 the circulating medium was almost 
entirely gold, and from 1866 to 1876 gold aud bank notes, the entry of 
which into circulation will be explained later. 

The material excess in the value of silver over gold not only caused 
the exportation of the greater proportion of silver taken Irom the mint, 
but also the immediate withdrawal of silver coin from circulation. To 
such an extent was this the case, that it became necessary by the a«t 
of July 26, 1860, to authorize the coinage of gold pieces of 1 peso to 
take the place of the silver peso which disappeared from circulation as 
soon as issued from the mint. 

As soon, however, as the depreciation of silver brought the value of 
the silver peso below that of the gold peso, gold took the place of silver 
as the metal for export, and instead of being presented at the mint in 
greater quantities than silver, there was a natural cessation of the coin- 
age of gold, and a disappearance of gold coin from circulation. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OP THE MINT ON THE EXPORTATION OF 

GOLD. 

In further explanation of the effects of the price of silver upon the 
circulation and coinage of the two metals under the system of free 
coinage, I quote at some length extracts from a very able report made 
in 1876 by the director of the mint, Seiior R. Sotomayor, to the minis- 
ter of finance: 

The gold and eilver ballion bonght in the past year, including that left over from 
1874 and coin remelted, represent the following valnes: Oold 85,433.84, silver 2,151,- 
734.88 pesos. In 1874, gold 158,426.14, silver 1,477^074.71 pesos. 

I must here call attention to the rapid decrease in the presentation of gold bullion 
to the mint during the last three years. This results from causes which must have a 
powerful influence on our monetary situation, and which must produce alterations 
m trade that may not be transitory. 

* The Spanish word peso is used in the report instead of the translation dollar, to 
avoid confusion with tne American dollar. The $, where used, also means peso. 
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Below is the amount of gold bnllion obtained by the mint for its labors in the last 
four years : 



Year. 


Amount. 


Decrease. 


1873 


Pewt. 
2,458,098.04 
1.520,429.04 

J 58, 426. 14 
85.433.84 


Petot. 


]g73 


938, 569. 90 
1 362 002 00 


1874 


1875 


72.902.30 





The amonnt of gold introdnced into the mint dnring 1872 and 1873 miiRt be regarded 
as exoeptionaly because the first of these years was noted for our comiuerclal pros- 
perity throughout the whole country, and, in return for exports of national prod- 
nets, large sums of foreign gold coin were imported ; and in tlie next year, there 
figures a million pesos from the loan made in London of that year. The average, 
however, of the purchase of gold by the mint in normal periods may be reckoned 
at 500,000 pesos a year— a sum scarcely sufiQoient for the interests of commerce hj 
land with Argentina. In the present year, according to data which may serve as a 
basis for calculation, the introduction of gold will be less than in 1875; and if some 
unforeseen circumstance does not intervene, we must expect that the small annual 
production of gold will be exported as bullion instead of being brought for sale to 
the mint, for reasons which I will explain later. 

The bars of silver, on the contrary, show a value greatly superior to those pre- 
sented in former years, and to the ordinary requirements of commerce. The intro- 
duction of this metal would have much exceeded the producing power of the mint 
if we had not adopted the measure of fixing periods of six months ibr payment of the 
bars, and if, in the month of August, we had not entirely suspended the purchase of 
silver. 

The mechanical forces of the mint were scarcely sufficient for coining silver pesos 
at the rate of 250,000 per month, and the introduction of silver exceeded in some 
months 500,000 pesos— a circumstance which produced an accumulation of bars to 
the extent of 1,199,610.23 pesos. 

The State was therefore burdened with interest on this sum, which remained 
unproductive. If there had not been a temporary suspension in the purchase of 
silver, there would have been an increase of more than 200,000 pesos a month until 
the motor and the nine machines which are now being erected had been put into 
operation and an equilibrium established between bullion introduced and coin. 

The causes of the scanty introduction of gold, as well as the excessive presentation 
of silver bullion, are well known. In my report of last year I informed you of the 
alarming fall in tlieprice of silver in the London market, which regulates the commer- 
cial world. The price had then fallen to 57i pence per ounce troy n-om 60 to 60^ pence, 
which had been regarded as the normal price. This fall has since taken a course 
which, to avail myself of an expression used by an eminent writer on the subject, 
may be regarded as revolutionary. In the first days of the present month the price 
was 53i, or about 12 per cent less than its normal price. Nor can we see any limit to 
this violent depreciation. 

With the radical change in the price of silver in London, gold in coin or bullion 
has been sought after for exportation in preference to silver or bills of exchange on 
Europe. 

It will be seen from the calculation given below that our gold coin is fated to dis- 
appear from our market, being undervalued as a result of our monetary system, 
unless commerce gives it the premium due. 

K we take as a basis of tlie value of silver the ounce troy of 31.100 grams of 
standard fineness of 0.925, or 28.7675 grams of fine silver at 53i pence, and as a 
basis for gold the sovereign with a weight of fine gold of 7.3216 grams of 240 pence, 
its legal value, our silver peso will have an intrinsic value of 41.83, and the gold 
dollar 45 pence. This difference is equivalent to 7^^ per cent in favor of the latter, a 
premium which must be increased by greater facility in its transportation when 
both coins are regarded as material for export. The value of bills of exchange on 
Europe had to be modified in proportion to the depreciation of silver. 

The ordinary quotation of bills of exchange on London has been 44^ pence per 
peso, and is to-day at 41| pence. This is equivalent to a fall of more than 7 per cent 
in the coin with which the bill is paid, which is at present silver, and is equal 
approximately to the premium on gold, which has now become the metal for settling 
export balances. 

The remittances in gold, as has been before said, produce an exchange of 45 pence 
per peso at sight, and those of silver 41.83, less cost of packing, freight, insurance, 
and commission. 
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The price of bills of exchange will have to be fixed, except in exceptional cases, 
when modified by excess of imports or exports, on a basis of yalne resulting from the 
remittances of silver pesos less the above-mentioned expenses; and we can not hope 
to reestablish the circulation of gold coin at par with silver without a favorable 
reaction in the price of the latter metal in the London market. * * • 

The director goes on to say: 

The commercial ratio between the two precious metals has been constant, with few 
fluctuations, from the beginning of the century, 1 to 15^. In the last three years 
this regularity has disappeared, and the double standard, which seemed to act like 
a balance, has lost its power. At present, estimating silver at 53| pence per ounce, 
its ratio to gold is 1 to 17.623, so that there is a depreciation in the former metal of 
13.696 per cent. 

The opinion of scientific men is uniform in the belief that the economic situation 
created by the fall in silver will cause gold finally to prevail as the basis of the 
monetary system in the majority of nations. 

In Chile, as you know, the legal ratio between gold and silver coin is, according 
to the system in force, 1 to 16.39. This ratio formerly favored gold to the extent of 
more than 1 per cent, in comparison with 1 to 15.5, generally in force in Europe and 
America, which was nearer to the commercial valne of both metals. This was the 
reason why until 1872 gold coin was relatively very abundant and in little demand 
for export, and silver was used in settling our balances with Europe. At present 
matters have undergone a radical change. As a result of the commercial ratio of 
1 to 17.623, Chilean gold, which was before favored, lias becomed undervalued in 
commercial transactions by about 71 per cent. As I have before stated, we have 
not had to wait for the result. The abundance of this gold coin has been followed 
by its almost entire disappearance from onr market. 

The situation which I have just described must produce disturbances in trade. 
The price of bills of exchange on Europe, of merchandise imported, of national prod- 
ucts, and even wages, being regulated by depreciated silver coin, will, in course of 
time, have to suffer further fluctuations until there is established a proper balance 
and a return to the normal situation. 

In his report of 1878, the same director, referring to his report of 
1876, quoted above, says: 

The depreciation of silver in the principal markets of the world continues, and as 
a consequence of the frequent fluctuation in the ratio of value between gold and 
silver coin, which fix circulation and international exchanges, our gold coin has 
been withdrawn from circulation, and the small amount issued by the mint is imme- 
diately sold for export by the owners at a premium of from 4 to 10 per cent, accord- 
ing to the price of good drafts on London. 

As soon, however, as the depreciation of silver brought the value of 
the silver peso below that of the gold peso, gold took the place of silver 
as the metal for export, and instead of being preseirted at the mint in 
greater quantities than silver, there was a natural cessation of the coin- 
age of gold, and a disappearance of gold coin from circulation. 

The effect of this depreciation was not felt as soon in Chile as in 
other countries where the legal ratio was less, as for example, in France, 
where the ratio being 15^ to 1, there was, in 1873, deposited in the mint 
for coinage, 150,000,000 francs' worth of silver against only 5,000,000 
francs in 1871 and 1872. 

THE BANKS OF ISSUE. 

Banks of issue (Bancos de emision) were authorized by the act of 
July 23, 1360. By this act the capital of the bank must consist of 
money which is legal tender in the country, bars of gold or silver, or 
notes signed by persons who are known to be solvent, and payable in 
six months. The bank is authorized to issue notes payable at sight 
and to bearer to an amount equal to 150 per cent of its paid-up capital. 
These notes are of the denominations of 20, 50, 100, and 500 pesos, and 
are payable either in gold or silver coin. (No provision was made by 
the law for the redemption of these notes, nor was there any provision 
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regarding the amoant of cash reserve or for the accnmnlation of a sar- 
plus; nor, with the exception that the bank conld make no loans upon 
its own stock, was there any restriction on the amount of loans, or any 
provision regarding the security for the same. The result was that 
profits which under the banking systems of other countries would go 
to the accumulation of a surplus or to making some provision for the 
redemption of notes were expended in the dividends to the stockhold- 
ers.) Within the first half of every month the directors of the bank 
were required to make a statement to the minister of finance of the 
bank's condition at the end of the previous month. 

Despite the careless liberality of the above law toward the banks in " 
the matter of the issue of notes, allowing, as it did, an issue of 150 per 
cent of the bank's capital, and requiring no provision for their redemp- 
tion, bank bills did not enter into circulation to any extent until 1865, 
the year of the breaking out of the war with S[)ain. Until that year 
the circulating medium of the country was gold, silver, as was shown 
above, being retired from circulation as soon as coined and the banks 
not having succeeded in securing the acceptance of their paper by the 
public. The circulation of bank bills was also undoubtedly impeded 
by the fact that the act of July 23, 1860, did not provide for notes of 
smaller denomination than 20 pesos. 

TEMPORARY INCONVERTIBILITY OF BANK BILLS DURING THE WAR 

WITH SPAIN. 

In view, however, of the conflict with Spain and the financial diffi- 
cnlties arising therefrom, on September 24, 1865, the National Bank of 
Chile was authorized to issue notes to the extent of 50 per cent of its 
paid-up capital, or 1,500,000 pesos, and these bills were not to be con- 
verted until January 31, 1860. They were guaranteed by three other 
banks, and the State agreed to receive them in payment of taxes at 
their face value. The bank was also obliged to remit daily to the 
treasury, in payment of these bills, all the coin received by it during the 
day. The circulation of the bills was also much facilitated by the repeal 
of the article of the banking act of June 23, 18G0, which restricted the 
issue of the notes to the denomination of 20 pesos and upward. Kotes 
from 1 peso upward were now authorized. 

The blockade of Valparaiso by the Spanish fleet, and the prolonga- 
tion of the war caused a financial panic and a withdrawal of deposits 
from the banks. The Government was, therefore, compelled to give 
further facilities for the issue of paper, and additional laws were 
enacted on December 20, 1865, and February 1, 1866, authorizing the 
Bank of Chile to make a further issue of inconvertible paper, and 
extending the same privilege to three other banks. The bank notes were 
to be received at their face value in payment of all Government dues for 
a period of twenty-two years. In return for these privileges the banks 
were to make a loan to the Government of 4,539,000 pesos. The amount 
of paper issued by the banks was not to exceed the amount of this loan 
to the Government, nor, in any case, could the amount exceed that 
allowed by the general banking act of June 23, 1860 — that is, 150 per 
cent of the paid-up capital of the bank. The issue was guaranteed also 
by Government bonds, and the banks were required to redeem the 
notes received from the Government officials to an extent of not less 
than 5 per cent of their total emission during the course of each month. 
Failure to comply with this condition entailed the loss of the privilege. 
The entire amount of the emission was to be redeemed within six 
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months after the close of the war, or, at any rate, not later than Jane 
20, 1867. 

This issue of paper, however, was redeemed with more promptness 
than was required by the law, as the banks began to convert their 
paper from September 1, 1866. The notes issued by the banks during 
the war with Spain, in accordance with the provisions of the above 
laws, can not be regarded as absolutely inconvertible pa)>er, as they 
were received for their face value by the Government, which, in return, 
required monthly redemption of a certain amount by the banks. The 
best proof of the strong financial condition of the country during this 
• period is that in spite of the panic i)roduced by the war the average 
rate of exchange during that year, 1865, was 45.92, and during the year 
1866, 46.32 pence per peso. 

INCREASED CIRCULATION OF BANK BILLS RESULTING PROM EXPORTA- 
TION OF GOLD— LOAN OF GOVERNMENT FROM BANKS AND ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF BANK BILLS IN PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT DUES— BANK 
PAPER DRIVES SILVER FROM CIRCULATION. 

The years 1874 and 1875 may be regarded as transitory in the mone- 
tary system of the country. Gold had taken the place of silver as the 
metal for export, and silver the place of gold as the circulating metal 
at home, the rate of exchange being regulated by the more valuable of 
the two metals which was exported. 

The prompt redemption of the bank notes issued during the war 
with Spain had increased public confidence in these notes. The issue 
of bills of small denomination and substitution of silver as the coin of 
the country greatly facilitated their use as money. The inconvenience 
of handling silver created an artificial demand for bills. The silver 
peso began to be dislodged by bank notes, which were unsuspectingly 
received by the public and absorbed into circulation. 

On December 31, 18C9, the published statement of the banks showed 
the amount of notes in circulation to be 4,655,3G0 pesos, and this amount 
continued increasing until, in 1874, the bank notes in circulation 
exceeded 7,000,000 pesos. 

In 1878, the Government being in need of fiinds to meet deficits, the 
President was authorized for the term of one year to issue 9 per cent 
treasury notes for the purpose of raising 3,000,000 pesos. In order to 
accomplish the taking up of this loan, by an act dated June 27, 1878, a 
contract was made with the banks making their notes receivable in 
Government oflices to the extent of four times the amount of the above 
loan taken up by each. 

By article 6 of the act the banks were to deposit, as security with 
the Government, treasury notes to the extent of 25 per cent of their 
issue within the above limit. The amount of bills that each of the con- 
tracting banks had in circulation did not reach the amount which by 
the act obtained the privilege of being received in all the Government 
offices in payment of taxes and other dues. 

The outflow of gold during the years 1874 and 1875 had exhausted 
the gold in the country, and the silver coin began now to be exported, 
as the bank bills responded to the principal wants of circulation at 
home. This is clearly seen by the significant fall in exchange in 1876. 
The average rate, which was about 44 pence in 1875, fell in 1876 to 
about 40 J pence. The rate of exchange was no longer governed by the 
gold, but by the silver peso. 
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The enactment of the above law gave the final blow to the circnlation 
of silver. As the bank bills were received by the Government offices 
and performed all the functions of coin, there was no object in using 
the metal, which, consequently, entirely disappeared from circulation. 

CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE BANES. 

The flight of gold from the country and the haste of silver to follow 
in its footsteps did not instill prudence into the management of the 
banks, either regarding the amount of their issue or the accumulation 
of a reserve for its redemption. They had, however, been very success- 
ful in the earning of dividends. From 1872 to 1878 the Bank of Chile 
had distributed to its stockholders 122 per cent in dividends, or more 
than 20 per cent a year. In the year J 872 it distributed 24 per cent, 
and in 1873 another dividend of 22 per cent. In 1875 it distributed a 
dividend of 20 per cent. The majority of the other banks also paid 
large dividends. 

The statement of the condition of the banks on June 30, 1878, showed 
that the banks had on hand only 2,122,618 pesos in coin to meet 7,028,- 
600 pesos of notes in circulation, and 27,904,267 pesos of deposits. 

The principal bank of the country, the Bank of Chile, had a paid-up 
capital which amounted to only 24.6 percent of its liabilities and coin on 
hand amounting to only 4.9 per cent of its liabilities. The Govern- 
ment also had a current account with this bank, was indebted to it 
for about 3,000,000 pesos, and was drawing further drafts upon it. The 
bank informed the Government that it could not meet these drafts, and 
that unless some measure of relief was given it would be forced to close 
its doors. At its solicitation, and from fear of a panic that would 
involve other banks, on the night of July 22^ 1878, the House of Depu- 
ties was summoned to an extraordinary session, according to the state- 
ment of its president, ^< on account of grave and urgent matters." 

THE BANK ISSX7E MADE INCONVERTIBLE PAPER BT LAW. 

In secret session a communication from the Senate was read trans- 
mitting a bill which established the inconvertibility of the bank notes 
until August 31, 1879. 

Aller a stormy session, which terminated at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
in which it was explained that the bill had been presented by agree- 
ment with a certain banking institution, a law was enacted by a vote 
of 46 to 9, and promulgated by 10 o'clock on the following morning, the 
principal provisions of which were as follows : 

(1) The amount of the issue receivable by the Government officials 
was limited to 10,100,000 pesos, the sum fixed by the act of June 27, 
1878. 

(2) The banks must deposit in the Government offices obligations of 
the State or mortgage bonds, as a preferred guaranty, in favor of the 
holders of their notes over general creditors. Fifty per cent of this 
deposit must be made within fifteen days, 25 per cent within two months 
and a half, and the remaining 25 per cent within four months. 

(3) The banks must pay to the treasury monthly interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent a year on the amount of their circulation. 

In return, the State guaranteed that the bank notes would be re- 
deemed in specie on August 31, 1879. 

In view of the haste in which the above law was enacted, it was elab- 
orated by the act of September 6 of the same year. This act increased 
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the amoant of inconvertible paper which coald be issued by the banks 
to 15,()10,0<)0 pesos, and required the notes issued to be registered in 
the mint, and to bear the inscription ^'Guaranteed and inconvertible 
by law." The banks were obliged to keep on deposit coin, bullion, 
Governmentobligations, or notes of the mortgage banks to the amount 
of their inconvertible issue; and these inconvertible notes were to be 
retired from circulation at the rate of 5 per cent per month, beginning 
June 30, 1879. The guaranty for the issue, consisting of bonds or other 
obligations, must be replaced by gold or silver coin or bullion, at. the 
rate of 4 per cent a month. The Governinent guaranteed the return to 
specie payment by the banks on May 1, 1880. The whole circulation of 
the banks, convertible and inconvertible, taken together, could not 
exceed the amount Jixed by the banking act of July 23, 18(>0, that is, 160 
per cent of the paid up capital of the banks. 

From the bank statement published on June 30, 1878, the paid-up 
capital of the banks amounted to 19,157,588 pesos, so that the banks 
were enabled to issue 28,736,382 pesos, of which 15,010,000 pesos was 
inconvertible paper. 

From the establishment of the banks of issue under the act of 1860 
to July 23, 1878, the date of the ena<;tment of the law establishing the 
inconvertibility of their paper, there had been registered in the mint 
an issue of bank notes equal to 14,500,000 pesos, and on July 30, 1878, 
as seen from the bai^ statement of that date, the issue only reached 
8,349,089 pesos, from which there should be deducted a sum not less 
than 2,000,000 pesos, entered in the statement of that date, as notes of 
the other banks. The 15,010,000 pesos of inconvertible paper allowed 
by the law of September 6, 1878, seems to be out of proportion with 
the quantity of notes in circulation up to this time. The clause of the 
act of September 6, 1878, providing that the inconvertibility of the 
bank paper should cease on May 1, 1880, became entirely inoperative 
by the breaking out of the war with Peru and Bolivia. Instead of 
there being any prospect of the redemption of bank notes^ the Gov- 
ernment now began to issue a paper currency of its own. 

PAPER ISSUES OF THE GOVERNMENT DURING THE WAR WITH PERU 

AND BOLIVIA. 

War was declared against Peru and Bolivia on April 5, 1879, and 
by an act of Congress of the 10th of the same month the President 
was authorized to issue directly or through the banks 6,000,000 pesos in 
notes. 

A satisfactory agreement not having been made with the banks, it 
was decided that the Government should issue its own paper. As 
there were no laciiities for engraving bills of suitable denomination, 
treasury notes of 1,000 pesos, running for five years, were provisionally 
made legal tender for the above amount. By an act of August 26 of 
the same year there was authorized a further issue of treasury notes 
of 6,000,000 pesos. 

As a result of these measures, and of the commercial crisis produced 
by the war, exchange on Europe fell to an extent that threatened to make 
the subsidiary silver coinage disappear from the country, and in order 
to prevent this the fineness of the subsidiary silver, by an act of June 
13, 1879, was reduced from nine-tenths to five-tentlis. 

In October, 1879, exchange readied 2^ pence, and it was feared that 
even the debased silver coinage would be withdrawn from the country. 
Tlie Government therefore ordered from the United States a number of 
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bills of 20 and 50 cents, to form a fractional paper currency. In con- 
sequence, however, of the capture of the Peruvian monitor Huascar. 
aiid other successes of the Chilean army, exchange rose, and it was not 
found necessary to use these bills. 

By the acts of January 10, 1880, and Auffust 19, 1880, respectively, 
there were further issues of 4,00(^000 and 12,0iM),000 pesos of treasury 
notes. The latter act also provided that the treasury should receive 
on deposit the treasury notes issued under these and the previous acts, 
to the extent of 12,000,000 pesos, in sums of not less than 100 pesos, 
and for periods of not less than thirty* days, and should pay interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

The summary of the issues is as follows: 

Act of— Peso*. 

Aprill0,1879 6,000,000 

Anjcast 26, 1879 6,000,000 

January 10, 1880 4,000,000 

August 19,1880 12,000,000 

Total 28,000,000 

By a decree of November 12, 1881, all the above treasury notes, which 
were regarded as a provisional issue, were ordered to be retired from 
circulation and to be replaced by 28,000,000 pesos of bank notes 
engraved in the United States. It required four years to complete 
this substitution, and the Government bills which replaced the treasury 
notes were of the following denominations: 



DenomiDailon of not«8. 



Pesos. 



1.000 pesos ea Ah. 
100 pesos each... 
So pesos each.... 
ao pesos eAch — 
10 pesos each — 

Speeoeeaeh 

2peif08e«ch 

Ipesoeach 

Total , 



12. 475, 000 

6, 150, 000 

525.000 

540.000 

4, 3fiO, 000 

2,815.000 

780,000 

1, 335, 000 



28.000,000 



ISSUE OP PAPEE BY PRESIDENT BALMACEDA DURING THE 

REVOLUTION. 

Between the close of the war with Peru and Bolivia, and the begin- 
ning of the civil war between President Balmaceda and the Congress, 
in January, 1891, the circulation of the Government notes had been 
reduced from 28,000,000 to about 21,000,000 pesos.^ 

In consequence of the financial disturbance caused by the breaking 
out of the civil war there was a witlidrawal of deposits, and the con- 
dition of the banks again became critical. At the instance and under 
the influence of the Government, representatives of the three principal 
banks presented a petition to the President requesting the suspension 
of the accumulation of silver, and of the retirement of notes from cir- 
culation, and the issue of 12,000,000 pesos by tlie Government, and a 
loan of 15,000,000 pesos to the banks. This petition was granted by 
a decree of President Balmaceda dated February 1, 1891. 

* Id accordance with the act of March 14, 1887, which provided for an accamnlation 
of silver and the monthly retirement of a certain amount of notes. The proviBionB 
of this act will he given later. 
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On Jane 15 an issue of 2,000,000 pesos in notes of 50 cents eacli was 
authorized by Congress. On July 22 the President was further author- 
ized to issue notes for 6,000,000 pesos, convertible for silver pesos, and 
on July 26 to coin 2,000,000 pesos more in fractional coin of silver of 
less than two-tenths fineness. 

Finally, on August 18, Congress authorized an issue of 15,000,000 pesos 
more of Government notes. 

For these paper issues the Government of President Balmaceda used 
at first the blank Government notes on hand, and after these were 
exhausted the bank notes in blank, to which were affixed the signa- 
tures of Government officials and the seals of the treasury. 

In addition to the above operations, by act of Congress dated June 
6, 1891, the Balmaceda Government was authorized to consider as Gov- 
ernment bills all the bank bills registered at the mint. The treasury 
was authorized to open an account current with the banks and to draw 
monthly upon them to the extent of 15 per cent of their issue. 

This appropriation of the issue of the banks by the Balmaceda Gov- 
ernment at the time of its defeat amounted to 8,918,863.68 pesos. 

THE BALMACEDA ISSUES REOOaNIZED BY THE VIOTORIOUS 
OONaEESSIONAL PARTY. 

The Junta appointed by the revolutionists, which had established an 
independent government in the north, with a residence in Iquique, by 
a decree of March 9, 1891, declared the paper issue of the Balmaceda 
Government to be illegal; and this decree was enforced during the war 
in the zone over which the Congressional party exercised authority. 

After the victory of the Congressional party, in August, 1891, the 
circulation of the country was as follows: 



Paper issae of the Goyernment before the civil war 21, 067, 915. 00 

Issue of the banks 20,370,431.00 

Iseae of President Balmaceda during the civil war 20, 750, 358. 60 

Fractional coins of five-tenths fineness 4,609,288.30 

Fractional coins of two-tenths fineness 774,358.50 

Total 67,592,344.30 

Of the above sum of 20,370,431 pesos of notes issued during 1891, 
thjere were in the vaults of the different banjos, in their Santiago offices, 
more than 12,000,000 pesos, and, as the circulation of these notes had 
not been recognized by the victorious party, the directors of the bank 
addressed a petition to the Government requesting that the notes be 
received in Government offices. In consequence of this petition, on 
September 9, 1891, the Junta reversed its decree of March 9, 1891, and 
ordered the Balmaceda issue of notes to be received by the Govern- 
ment offices. 

By the act of February 2, 1892, the President was authorized by 
Congress to contract a loan to the amount of 21,000,000 pesos by issu- 
ing treasury notes for the purpose of canceling the Balmaceda issue 
as well as the fractional coins issued by the same Government, in accord- 
ance with the acts of May 2 and July 5, 1891. 

Through fear, however, of a contraction of the circulating medium 
there was, of the Balmaceda issue, retired from circulation and 
destroyed only 1,087,000 pesos, which were in possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and 9,600,000 pesos, which were furnished to the Government 
by the banks in return for treasury notes. ]^early half of the paper 
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issued daring the Balmaceda administration, therefore, remained in 
circnlation. 

There still remained the debt of 8,918^836.68 pesos to the banks con- 
tracted by President Balmaceda in consequence of the appropriation 
of their issue. By the act of February 4, 1893, the Government also 
canceled this obligation by an issue of treasury notes to the banks. 

FLUCTUATION IN BXOHANaE AND DEPRECIATION OF THE PAPER 

PESO. 

From 1865 until 1876 the average annual rate of exchange was as 
follows: 



Pence. 

1865 45.92 

1866 46.32 

1867 45.80 

1868 46.14 

1869 46.63 

1870 45.09 



Pence 

1871 46.94 

1872 46.58 

1873 44.89 

1874 44.50 

1875 43.81 



Taking the intrinsic value of the gold peso at about 45 pence until 
1873, when the depreciation of silver began, the rate of exchange was, 
without exception, higher than the value of the coin iu circulation, 
because the rate was based on the silver monetary unit, the peso, of 25 
grams, which was used for export, and which was at that time the more 
valuable of the two metals. In 1874 the reverse of this took place. 
Silver fell to 57J pence per ounce, and in 1875 to 56J pence. In 1874 
exchange averaged about 44^ pence, and in 1875 about 44 pence. 

As already stated, during these two years there was a steady flow 
of gold from the country, and just as the rate of exchange had been 
governed by the silver peso it was now governed by the value of the 
gold peso, the coin used for export, winch, allowing for the expenses of 
exportation, produced about 44^ pence. . 

In consequence of the drain of gold during 1874 and 1875, from 1876 
until the enactment of the law of July, 1878, making the bank notes 
inconvertible, the country was on a silver basis. Thenceforth until 
June, 1895, the monetary system was inconvertible paper. A glance 
at the fluctuation of exchange which represented from 1876 to 1878 the 
gold equivalent of the silver peso, and from 1878 to 1895 the gold equiv- 
alent of the paper peso, will show the result of a monetary system where 
the simplest financial operation and the commonest transaction of 
everyday life are of the nature of a speculation. 

Taking first the two years 1876 and 1877, when the country was on 
a silver basis, exchange ran closely to the value of the silver peso, 
making, of course, a deduction for the expenses of exportation, and 
allowing for its being affected by trade conditions. In January, 1876, 
exchange and the value of the silver peso both stood at about 43 pence. 
On June 18, 1876, the value of the silver peso had fallen to 38^ pence, 
and exchange dropped to 34 pence. The silver peso then rose steadily 
until at the beginning of 1877 it reached 44^ pence, and exchange fol- 
lowed and overtook it. The silver peso again descended to 41 pence in 
July, 1878. Exchange followed, running almost parallel, until in the 
same month it averaged 40 pence. 

To this time the rate of exchange was largely influenced by the value 
of the silver peso, and the fluctuation of the former followed the fluc- 
tuation of the latter; but with the enactment of the law of July, 1878, 
making the bank paper inconvertible, and the issue of Government 
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paper in 1879, new and important factors now affect the coarse of 
exchange. 

After a fall in the month of Au^st, 1878, to about 37 pence, exchange 
rose in December antil it reached 39^ pence. It then steadily descend^, 
and at the time of the occupation of the Bolivian port of Antofagasta 
in February, 1879, the peso was worth about 37 pence. It continued to 
fall steadily, and during the month of April, the month of the declara- 
tion of war against Peru and Bolivia, it averaged only 33 pence. It 
continued to fall steadily until the month of October, when it reached 
24 pence — a fall which made the Government fear that the fractional 
silver would disappear from the country, and induced them to order 
fractional paper currency to be engraved in the United States. With 
the capture of the Peruvian monitor HucLscar, when the ultimate 
triumph of the Chileans in the war seemed to be assured, the value of 
the peso rose steadily and quickly through the months of November 
and December until in the last month of 1879 it had touched 37 pence. 
A reaction then took place, and in the year 1880, after a steady decline 
from January to August, it reached, in the latter month, 25^ pence, 
then rose to 30 pence in October, and, with slight fluctuations, fell in 
April, 1881, to 27 pence. It then rose steadily again until in January, 
1882, it touched 36 pence, and in December of the same year, with slight 
fluctuations, it reached 30^ pence — a point it never again attained. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the conquest of Bolivia and Peru, and 
the great addition to the resources of the Oovernment by the annexa- 
tion of the rich province of Tarapacd, at the close of 1883, the course 
of the value of the peso, although marked by many fluctuations, was 
steadily downward. In April, 1884, it had fallen to 29^ pence, and, 
with slight reaction, continued to fall until in August, 1885, it touched 
22i pence. It then rose, until at the end of 1885 it reached 27 pence, 
and fell again, until in August, 1886, it reached 21^ pence. It then took 
an upward turn until, in the month of November, 1888, it reached 30 
pence. From this point the course was again steadily downward, until 
in the month of December, 1890, it averaged 22 pence. With the out- 
break of the revolution in 1891, it fell with startling suddenness through 
January, February, and March, until in the month of April of that 
year it touched 15^ pence. It then took an upward turn, until in the 
month of May it averaged 17J pence. There was another slight fall 
until the triumph of the Congressional party, in August, 1891 , drove 
it swiftly up to 23f pence, which it averaged in the month of November, 
1891. 

With the reestablishment of peace, the prospect of returning pros- 
perity, and the expressed determination of the new Government to 
provide for the resumption of specie payment, it was natural to expect 
that exchange would continue to rise. Contrary to expectation, how- 
ever, it fell steadily until, in May, 1892, it touched 16 pence, when it 
reacted quickly, and averaged 19 pence during the months of October 
and November. With the beginning of December, 1892, it fell rapidly 
through the months of December, 1892, and January, February, March, 
April, and May, 1893. In the last month it had fallen as low as 14 
pence. It then took an upward turn with fluctuations until, in Sep- 
tember, 1893, the peso averaged 15| pence, and from that point it 
steadily fell, until in June, 1894, it averaged only 11^ i>ence, the lowest 
average the peso has ever rea<*hed. 

It then rose to 14 pence in the latter part of 1894 and in the begin- 
ning of 1895. From this point, under the influence of the public expec- 
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tation of the prompt resamption of specie payment, at the rate of 18 
pence per paper peso, it rose steadily until, on the date of the resump- 
tion, on June 1, 1895, it stood at 17J pence. 

CAUSES OF THE DEPRECIATION OF THE PAPER PESO. 

It is often said that the Ohileaii pax)er x>eso has depreciated from 
a peso formerly 48 pence. It must be remembered, however, that 
exchange iu Chile only reached 48 pence in consequence of exchange 
being fixed by the silver peso of 25 grams, which was more valuable 
than the gold peso until the depreciation of silver began in 1873. The 
intrinsic value of the gold peso was only about 45 pence; so that if the 
paper peso were convertible into gold, its value wc*uld not be greater 
than 45 i)ence. 

With an issue of inconvertible paper by the banks and the Govern- 
ment, we have in circulation simply a promise to pay instead of a coin, 
and this promise to pay is either in silver or in gold. As the act of 
1851 made the monetary unit either 1.5253 grams of gold nine-tenths 
fine or 25 grams of silver nine tenths fine, it was, of course, assumed 
that the paper peso would be ultimately paid in the cheaper of these 
two coins. This coin, in consequence of the depreciation of silver, was 
the silver peso. 

The monetary unit in which the paper would naturally be redeemed 
being the silver peso of 25 grams nine-tenths fineness, from the time 
of the introduction of paper money the bank notes and the Govern- 
ment notes bad a nominal value corresponding to the silver and not 
to the gold peso. 

The silver peso, which, in July, 1878, when the bank notes were 
made inconvertible, was equivalent to a promise to pay about 40 pence, 
and in April, 1879, when the first paper was issued by the Government, 
was a promise to pay about 39 pence, fell and continued falling, until 
early in 1895 it was a promise to pay not more than about 21 pence. 
It is therefore quite natural that in consequence of the decrease in the 
value of the silver peso the paper peso should have depreciated as low 
as t24, 23, or even 21 pence. But paper is not real money. It merely 
represents real money, and is but a moral obligation to pay real money 
at an uncertain date. It goes into circulation handicapped, so to 
speak, and will usually run lower than the value of the coin ir repre- 
sents. It is therefore natural that the value of the paper peso should 
have fallen several points below the value of the silver peso, or that it 
should reach 19 or even 18 pence. It i^ more difficult to explain why 
it should have fallen much lower, averaging, as it did in the month of 
June, 1894, only il^ pence. Government paper will depreciate as a 
result of overissue, but there has been no inflation in Chile. When 
the country was on a paper basis the circulation, in round numbers, 
was 50,000,000 pesos— about 30,000,000 Government notes and 20,000,000 
bank notes. With a population of about 3,000,000, this gives only 10.66 
paper pesos to each of the inhabitants, or, valuing the paper peso at 
18 pen(5e, about $5.84 United States gold, as small a circulation as 
existed in any civilized country. Nor has there been any lack of 
resources on the part of the Government, which could have redeemed 
Its notes at any time since the close of the war with Peru and Bolivia. 

A number of speeches and pamphlets have been devoted to proving 
that the depreciation of the paper peso has resulted from an adverse 
balance of trade. Statistics of the balance of trade are usually uncer- 
tain, and it must not be forgotten that in Chile the prices given by the 
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castom-house to imported merchandise is often in excess of the real 
price, which makes the estimates of imports larger than they should 
be. Taking the importation and exportation of the country from the 
years 1844 to 1857, there were only three years (1853, 1854, and 1855) 
where the exports were in slight excess of the imports. The sum total 
of the imports of these years is 224,000,000 pesos, and the exports only 
200,000,000 pesos; and yet during these years the unfavorable balance 
of trade neither expelled coin from circulation nor raised exchange on 
Europe. On the other hand, from 1857 down to the present time exports 
have generally exceeded imports, and according to statistics the sum 
total gives a considerable balance in favor of this country. For example, 
from the published statistics of imports and exports which, for uni- 
formity, are given in pounds sterling upon the accompanying chart, we 
find that during the entire period of wide fluctuation in exchange and 
enormous depreciation in the paper peso there have been only two 
years, 1890 and 1892, when the imports exceeded the exports. In 1890 
the excess of imports over exports was only j£33,379. In 1892 the im- 
ports were greatly in excess of the exports — £2,184,694, or 13,798,066 
pesos, calculated at 38 pence to the peso.^ This unusual inequality was 
due to the anomalous state of affairs produced by the revolution. Cal- 
culating the last ten years together, 1885 to 1894, inclusive, the exports 
have exceeded the imports by £8,744,537, or 65,228,655 pesos of 38 
pence. 

The above statement shows that when there was an excess of imports 
over exports, exchange was favorable; but when there was an excess of 
exports over imports, or a favorable balance of trade, exchange was 
unfavorable and money persistently depreciated. Nothing could prove 
more clearly the hopelessness of efforts to explain a financial phenome- 
non by statistics of the balance of trade. 

The depreciation of the paper peso is probably due to several causes. 
There has been a lack of confidence, not in the ability, but in the inten- 
tion of the Government to redeem its paper. To quote a statement of 
an accomplished writer on this subject: 

The GovernDient of Chile, when it promised to redeem in gold or silyer its paper 
issue, without fixing a date for such payment, contracted a moral engagement to pay 
these obligations as soon as the exceptional circumstances which necessitated the 
issue had passed and the Government was in possession of the resources neoessary. 
The fact is that although it has been for some years in possession of these resources, 
the Government has devoted them to everything except to the accomplishment of its 
pledged word. The surplus millions were devoted to objects more or less useful or 
were retained in the mint; but the notes were not paid. As credit is obtained and 
preserved by the faithful and exact discharge of obligations, confidence in an early 
resumption has been weakening little by little, and the internal credit of the Got- 
ernment of Chile has been weakening in proportion.' 

When it finally attacked the question of resumption, Congress was 
unfortunate in its well-meant efforts, and the disappointing results of 
the resumption acts of 1892 and 1893 will be explained in the discussion 
of this legislation. The Government has also required 25 per cent of the 
customs duties to be paid in gold or drafts on Loudon. In other words, 
it refused to accept in payment of duties its own obligations at their 
nominal value, and thus discriminated against its own notes. 

The above causes may explain the steady depreciation of the peso, 
but the osciUation by fits and starts in the line of exchange can only be 

1 From 1879 until the resumption of specie payment in June last the paper peso 
has been calculated at the custom-house at the rate of 38 pence to the peso. 
' Z. Rodriguez, Estudios Economicos, p. 69. 
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dae to 8x>ecnlation. Chile, for several reasons, affords an excellent field 
for sx)ecTilatiou in exchange. The 40,000,000 pesos, the value of the 
annual exx>ortation of nitrate, are in the hands of a few people. It 
has been to the interest of exporters to reduce the value of paper in 
comparison to gold. They are paid in gold, or, in other words, draw 
upon Europe drafts payable in gold. The lower the value of the paper 
peso the greater amount they obtain in Gliile for their drafts. Import- 
ing houses have been in the habit of cornering drafts on Europe for 
particular mails. It is only by such speculation that variations of one 
penny or more within twenty-four hours, that is, from 5 to 10 per cent 
in the value of the paper peso, cau be explained. 

MEASURES PREPARATORY TO THE RESUMPTION OP SPECIE PAYMENT. 

The question of the resumption of specie payment in Chile did not 
occupy the attention of leading men or of the Government at a time 
when the operation could have been made with comparative ease, that 
is, within a few years subsequent to the war with Bolivia and Peru. 
The income of the Oovernment had been greatly increased by the tax 
upon the nitrate exported from the conquered territory; the value of 
the paper money was not much below par, and the interests in favor of 
its continuation had not yet had time to attain importance and influ- 
ence. There is no explanation of the neglect to consider this impor- 
tant question except, perhaps, the want of initiation on the part of the 
administration in power. Chile has a parliamentary Government, and 
of course all important legislation is presented to the Chambers by the 
ministers. 

For the first time, in 1885, there was introduced into the budget a 
small appropriation of 600,000 pesos destined to the withdrawal of a 
corresponding amount of paper money. The same amount for the same 
purpose was appropriated in the budget of 1887. None of the paper 
iu circulation, however, was retired, and these two appropriations 
remained unused. 

Act of March 14^ 1887. — ^With the beginning of the administration of 
President Balmaceda serious consideration began to be given to the 
question of resumption, and in the year 1887 a bill was presented to 
the Congress by the minister of finance, Seiior Augustin Edwards. 
This bill became a law on March 14 of that year, but was rather for the 
purpose of preparing the way for resumption than for making any defi- 
nite provision for a final settlement of the question. The object of the 
act was to give tone to the paper money by reducing its circulation and 
by accumulating a fund of silver which would provisionally serve as a 
guaranty, and could be ultimately used for the redemption of the Gov- 
ernment notes. The act therefore provided that, counting from Jan- 
uary 1, 1887, there should be incinerated monthly 100,000 pesos of these 
notes until the issue was reduced to 18,000,000 pesos. During 1887 and 
1888, 1,200,000 pesos, and during subsequent years, 1,500,000 pesos was 
to be devoted annually to the purchase of silver pesos or silver bullion, 
which was to be deposited in the mint as a guaranty for the Govern- 
ment notes, and could not be used except when the time for their 
redemption arrived. The act also restricted the amount of notes that 
a bank could issue to 100 per cent of its capital instead of the 150 per 
cent authorized by the banking act of July 23, 1860, and required the 
banks to furnish a guaranty for 50 per cent of their paper issue. It also 
reestablished the article of the act of July 23, 1860, prohibiting the 
issue of bank notes for a less sum than 20 pesos. 
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In consequence of the punctual observance of this law, ou December 
31, 1890, the Government notes in circulation had been reduced to 
21,283,916 pesos, and in the vaults of the mint there was stored up 
silver bullion amounting to 3,841,987 pesos. The further operation of 
the law was checked by the civil war, which broke out in January, 1891, 
between President Balmaceda and the Congress. On May 5 of the 
same year the President was authorized to disi)ose of the silver bullion 
accumulated in the mint under the act of March 14, 1887, and in conse- 
quence a portion of the silver equivalent to 1,491,194.46 pesos, of 25 
grams nine- tenths fine, was employed as follows: 

Used by the mint for coining the fractional silver coins of two-tenths 
fineness. $a'i0,481.95 

Sent abroad to pay for a ship purchased in Bneuos Ay res by President 
Balmaceda 936,824.51 

Used to exchange the so-called redeemable notes issued according to 
the act of June 15, 1891 203,888.00 

Total 1,491,194.46 

FINANCIAL MEASURES AFTER THE REVOLUTION- LOAN OF £1,800,000. 

At the close of the revolution the Government of President Moiitt, 
the successor of President Balmaceda, again began to carry ont the 
provisions of the act of March 14, 1887, for the incineration of pax)er 
money and the purchase of silver; but it was soon seen that this law 
was inadequate for the financial problem to be solved. While it pre- 
pared the way to return to specie payment it fixed no definite date 
for resumption. In consequence of the continued depreciation of silver, 
the Government was accumulating a metal the market value of which 
was diminishing. Further accumulation of silver imposed by this law 
was, therefore, contrary to the interests of the State. 

The Government of President Montt determined to press upon Con- 
gress th6 advantage of legislation more definite and satisfactory than 
the act of 1887, but before adopting measures for proceeding directly 
to specie payment it was necessary to make some arrangement regard- 
ing the other part of the floating debt, which had largely accumulated 
in consequence of the civil war. 

For this purpose, by an act of August 8, 1892, Congress authorized 
the President to make a loan of Xl,800,000 sterling, and by virtue of 
this authorization a loan contract was made in the following October 
with the house of N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London. In accordance 
with this contract, bonds were issued through these bankers, at 6 per 
cent interest, the price being 95. The net sum produced by the opera- 
tion was £1,647,000, upon which the Chilean Government drew drafts 
during 1892. The result of the loan was applied to the clearing off of 
the current account with the banks of the country, and to the payment 
of the treasury notes which had been issued in accordance with the 
act of February 2, 1892. 

Having thus transformed a part of the floating debt into a consoli- 
dated debt, there remained to be disposed of the balance of the floating 
debt, represented by Government notes in circulation. 

DISCUSSION IN CONGRESS OF THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENT- 
OUTLINE OF THE PLAN OF RESUMPTION, ACT OF NOVEMBER 26, 1892. 

The Government fully recognized the difficulties in the way of a 
return to a metallic circulation, and the important interests opposed to 
any legislation for that purpose. 
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In a speech on June 28, 1892, presenting the financial measures of 
the (Jovernment, Sefior Enrique Mac Iver, minister of finance, alluded 
to these difficulties as follows: 

I am fally aware, Mr. President, that the ^nrpoee of eonvertiTiK and retiring the 
papjer money from ciroalation mnst excite reKistancp. ReneHtb the rnle of tbin fatal 
regime there are bom interests more or less considerable, and at times very worthy 
of attention. They create parties that are even powerfal like the pnrty of ih'e 
Greenbaokers of the United States. In any society where a hnndreii men can be 
fonnd ready to frive their lives for their country there will probably not he found ten 
willing to sacrifice their fortune to the common good. Chile can not escape the 
consequences of this economic law. Those interests will be represented and will 
m4^e themselves heard in the country in a form more or less energetic and effective. 
They will not inaugurate a party ; they will not raise an economic banner; they will 
not attack our purpose of returning to speoie payment; but they will retard, dis- 
turb, and hamper the solution of the monetary problem. 

Chile has large interests in silver and is but a small producer of gold. 
Until the establishment of paper money, in 1878, the system of free 
coinage of silver and gold at a fixed ratio had always prevailed. But, 
in view of the experience of the country while the system of the free 
coinage of both metals was in force, which has been described, there 
was entire unanimity regarding the necessity of adopting the gold 
standard. It was also decided that the final settlement of the Govern- 
ment obligations should be upon the basis of the value in gold of the 
25-gram silver peso. This was for the purpose of relieving the country 
of the charge of repudiation. Under the system of free coinage, as 
already explained, there were two monetary units, the gold peso of 
1.5253 grams and the silver peso of 25 grams. The obligation of the 
Government was therefore alternative, as it had the right to make the 
final payment of its paper in either of these coins. It naturally choae 
the cheaper coin, which had depreciated from about 47 pence in 1873 
to about 16 at the time that the question of resumption began to be 
seriously discussed in 1892. Provision was therefore made for two 
resumptions — a final resumption in the gold equivalent of the 25- gram 
silver peso, and a provisional resumption, at a lower rate, for all who 
wished to present the Government note for redemption at an earlier 
date. 

There was also no divergence of opinion upon the necessity of with- 
drawing the notes from circulation and destroying them as soon as jmid. 
In the debates in Congress there were many allusions to the United 
States, and much admiration expressed at the wonderful development 
of that counti'y ; but upon this point the financial policy of the United 
States was not regarded as suitable for imitation.^ 

To sum up, although it was necessary to enact several laws before 
the problem of resumption was successfully solved, the general plan 
remained unchanged in three important points: (1) The adoption of the 

• The resumption of specie payment to be made in Chile is not like the resumption 
which was effected in the United States, where the Government bills were declared 
convertible, but, perhaps on account of an omission in the law, without withdraw- 
ing them from circulation. The result of this omission is that the not^s of the 
United States Government are still in circulation t-o-day. We shall not proceed in 
this way. We shall proceed to the payment of these bills and the u>tirement of the 
Government paper money, in order not to leave the Republic established as a verit- 
ahle bank or issue. (Speech of Sefior Enrique Mao Iver, ex-minister of finance; 
House of Deputies, session of May 2S, 1892.) 

No one denies that gold is escaping from the United States. But everyone knows 
that the phenomenon is caused by the wretched (pesima) monetary legiHlation of 
that conntnr, which has compelled the Government to keep in circulation 900,000,000 
of various kinds of notes, and to coin besides a useless quantity of depreciated 
silver money. (Speech of Senator AgustCn Boss, Senate, session of May 17, 1895.) 

135A 13 
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gold standard; (2) the final resamptlon in the equivalent in gold coin 
of the silver peso, with a provisional resamption at a lower rate; and 
(3) the withdrawal from circalation and destruction of the Government 
notes as soon as paid. 

The various acts which provided for a return to specie payment were 
different in detail, but embody the general principles above explained. 
In view of their importance, as showing the evolution of the question, 
they will be given in full. 

The first result of the deliberation of Congress on the subject was 
the act of November 26, 1892, which authorized a loan of £1,200,000 
in return for Government bills. The paper money thus received was to 
be incinerated until the amount destroyed reached 10,000,000 pesos, 
and the remainder was to be expended in the purchase of gold or silver 
for the coinage established by the act. During the first six months of 
1894, 3,000,000 pesos of paper was to be incinerated, and the same 
amount of coin put into circulation if, in the previous six months, 
exchange did not fall below 23^ pence. Under the same conditions, 
there was to be an incineration of notes, and coin added to the circula- 
tion to the extent of 5,000,000 pesos during the second half year of 
1894, and each of the half years of 1895. This was equivalent to a 
conditional resumption of specie payment at the rate of 24 pence. 
The final resumption was fixed for December 31, 1805, and wos based 
on the value of the 25-gram silver peso at that date. The banks were 
required to keep on hand a gold reserve of at least 26 per cent of their 
registered issue until the date of the final resumption. During 1893, 
25 per cent, and during 1894 and 1895, 50 per cent of the customs 
duties were payable in gold, the pound sterling being valued at 6.31 
pesos, or, in other words, the peso at 38 pence. During the first half 
of 1893 drafts on London would be received instead of gold. 

DISAPPOINTING RESULTS OF THE ACT OP NOVEMBER 26, 1892, AND 
CONTINUED DEPRECIATION OP THE PAPER PESO. 

The effect of the passage of the act of November 26, 1892, entirely 
disappointed the expectations of its supporters. There seems to have 
been no public confidence in its successful operation. 

In accordance with the provision of article 2, sealed bids in paper 
money were demanded monthly for £50,000. On January 6, February 
6, and March 6, 1893, there were purchased by the public £149,000, as 
follows : £50,000 purchased in January produced 621,423 pesos ; £50,000 
purchased in February produced 683,325.50 pesos; £49,000 purchased 
in March produced 668,164.17 pesos. 

In accordance with the provisions of article 3, the paper money 
obtained by the first two sales was incinerated. 

In the meantime exchange had been rapidly descending. In the 
month of November, when the law was enacted, exchange averaged 
about 19 pence. From the moment that the bill became a law, how- 
ever, it descended steadily, until at the end of April, 1893, it averaged 
only 14J pence. 

The conditional character of articles 4, 5, and 6 of the act, which 
provided that the Government notes should be redeemed only on the 
condition that exchange did not fall below a certain point, did not tend 
to inspire confidence. Article 9, which required 25 per cent of the cus- 
toms duties and storage dues to be paid in gold or by draft on London, 
discriminated against the Government paper and had a depressing 
effecb upon exchange. But the serious defect of the law was the 
monthly withdrawal and destruction of notes, equivalent to £50,000, 
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without replacing them by other money. This caused a contraction of 
the currency, and the result was that the managers of the banks were 
summoned to an interview with the President and the minister of 
finance, when it was determined to suspend the incineration of the 
€h>yemment paper until Congress should take action. 

It will be remembered that the Oovernment had assumed a debt of 
8,918,836.68 pesos to the banks for the appropriation of their notes by 
the Balmaceda government, and had issued to the banks treasury notes 
for that amount. In order to relieve the stringency produced by the 
contraction of the currency, Congress, by the act of May 13, 1893, made 
these treasury notes negotiable by indorsement to bearer, and current 
in all the Government offices for the payment of taxes and other public 
charges. By another act of the same date, articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 
of tbe resumption act of November 26 were repealed. This put a stop 
to any further sale of bonds and to the withdrawal from circulation of 
£50,000 worth of paper every month without providing a substitute. 

After dealing with the financial crisis by the above legislation, Con- 
gress then proceeded to pass another resumption bill, which was ex- 
pected to remedy the defects of the act of November 26, 1892. This 
was the act of May 31, 1893. 

The general features of this act are the same as those of the pre- 
vious act. 

There is the gold standard, the gold peso of 24 pence as the mone- 
tary unit, with the provisional resumption in this coin, and the final 
resumption based on the silver peso of 25 grams. 

The provisional resumption is deferred until June 1, 1896, and the 
final resumption until December 31, 1899. The date when the paper 
money ceases to be a legal tender is postponed until January 1, 1897. 
Insteikd of requiring 50 per cent of the customs duties to be paid in 
gold during the years 1894 and 1895, half of this amount is payable in 
paper money. 

The great improvement in this scheme of resumption is that no con- 
ditions are now fixed for the resumption of specie payment, and instead 
of being made by stages it is to be carried through by a single opera- 
tion. 1'he postponement, however, of the dates of the final and pro- 
visional resumption, which betray the uncertainty felt by Congress 
itself, depressed public confidence and had an injurious eflect upon 
exchange. There was a slight favorable reaction after the passage of 
the bill, and exchange rose from the monthly average of 13^ pence in 
May to 15| in the month of September. It then went steadily down- 
ward, untu it touched its lowest point in July, 1894, when it averaged 
11^ pence, and continued, with slight oscillations, until October of the 
same year, when, in view of the improved prospects of the prompt and 
final settlement of the question, it began steadily to rise. 

DANGERS IN THE RESUMPTION ACTS OF 1892 AND 1893 IN NOT PROVID- 
ING FOR THE COMPLETE REDEMPTION OF THE BANK NOTES. 

The sketch given in the earlier part of this report shows how inti- 
mately connected were the banks of issue with the Government as well 
as with the commerce and industry of the country. It was the bank 
paper which at first had been made inconvertible, and this inconverti- 
ble paper had driven silver, the last remnant of a metallic circulation, 
out of the country. 

During the regime of paper money the banks had not in their busi- 
ness taken into consideration a probability of a return to specie pay- 
ment on the part of the Government. They had guaranteed loans in 
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accoant carrent with great liberality; they had made investments at 
long periods; they had paid high divideuds; bat they had made no 
provision for a reserve in coin for the final redemption of their notes. 
The amount of these no^es in circulation was about 19,000,000 pesos. 
As the time for the payment of the Government bills approached, the 
bank bills being unsecared, the former would naturally in the eyes of 
the public have a greater value than the latter, and a value which 
would increase in proportion to the probability of the successful resump- 
tion of specie payment by the Government. The result would be a 
disposition to hoard Government paper, and an effort on the part of 
depositors to draw from the banks their deposits as much as possible 
in Government notes, of which there were about 30,000,000 pesos in cir- 
culation. This would strain the banks and contract the currency. Sup- 
posing the resumption of specie payment to have been carried out under 
either of the above acts, the banks would either convert their bills for 
gold or leave them unconverted. In the former case, in order to obtain 
the necessary resources, they would be compelled to force their credit* 
ors, with the consequent necessity of liquidation, paralysis of indus- 
try, and of a general financial crisis. In the latter case there would be 
19,000,000 pesos of inconvertible bank notes, and without some repeal 
of the existing banking legislation, the privilege of increasing this 
circulation. 

The omission of any provision in the acts of ]^ovember, 1892, and 
May, 1893, for the complete redemption of bank notes in circulation 
must, therefore, have had much to do with producing results which 
were entirely opposite to the views of the legislators. There did 
undoubtedly follow upon the passage of these acts a contraction of the 
currency. According to the opinion of some, the hoarding of Govern- 
ment notes which followed was due to the desire of people to hold 
these notes until the final resumption, and have them redeemed at the 
value corresponding to 25 grams silver. It scarcely seems possible 
that there should have been a disposition to lose the interest on money 
for several years for the purpose of exchanging Government notes for 
the equivalent of a coin, the value of which was continually depre- 
ciating. It is much more probable that such hoarding was due to a 
desire to hold Government notes instead of bank notes at the date of a 
provisional resumption at 24 pence. There began to prevail a feeling 
of want of confidence which made more acute the financial crisis which 
followed the two resumption act«. The return to specie payment was 
impossible without provision for the simultaneous redemption of the 
bank notes, and it was only when this was seen, as it was seen later, 
that the success of the operation became assured. 

UNFAVORABLE OUTLOOK FOR RESUMPTION— DIVERaBNOB OP OPINION 
ON THE SUBJECT IN THE COUNTRY. 

In Chile, as in all countries where a system of fiduciary paper has 
existed, there have sprung up important interests, the representatives 
of which were not only entirely satisfied with the existing state of 
affairs but were quite willing for it to continue indefinitely. As the 
price of labor did not increase in proportion to the depreciation of 
paper, the agricultural property holder, the mine owner, and other large 
employers of labor, sold their products at higher rates with less cost of 
production. But in spite of the existence of such interests there has 
been formed in Chile no political party or faction which has openly 
declared itself in favor of the continuance of the system as such. 
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There has not even been a pablic man of prominence, nor a paper of 
influence to argue, in so many words, in favor of the indefinite post- 
ponement of the redemption by the Government of its paper. Pnblio 
opinion, as indicated by what has been written on a subject that has 
been agitating the country for years, was divided, not as for or against 
resumption, but upon the method of its accomplishment. 

One class of persons has been in favor of bringing the system to an 
end at a fixed date. They have demanded the abolition of inconvert- 
ible paper, not only on the grounds of expediency, but of honesty. 
According to them the system was the cause of the withdrawal of invest- 
ments from the country and an impediment to the introduction of for- 
eign capital into the country 5 it converted ordinary operations of 
commerce into a subject of speculation ; and while it existed there could 
be no stability in values and no security for the future. While it favored 
a certain class of capitalists, it weighed upon the wage earner — in a 
word, it weighed upon the mass of the people. Aside from the question 
of expedience, an issue of inconvertible paper was a forced loan, with- 
out interest, to which recourse could only be had by the Government in 
a great emergency, such as a foreign war. As soon as the country was 
prosperous and had ample resources to meet its engagements a further 
IK>stponement was dishonest, and the longer the delay the less the con- 
fidence in the final payment and the greater the probability of a further 
depreciation of the paper money. To this class belonged the President 
of the Kepublic, who has thrown all his influence in favor of a prompt 
resumption of specie payment at a fixed date. 

The other class of persons has equally declared itself in favor of the 
prompt resumption of specie payment, but has been opposed to fixing 
any date for the operation. The depreciation, according to them, did 
not come from any lack of confidence in the ultimate redemption of the 
Government notes, but from other reasons, principally from the commer- 
cial inequality resulting from adverse balances of trade. The resump- 
tion of specie payment fixed by law to go into efiect on a certain date 
was artificial, when it should result from natural causes. The paper 
money had depreciated because the country, not the Government, was 
X)Oor. The country must grow richer before the resumption could be 
accomplished. The redemption of the Government notes depended 
upon the prosperity of the individual rather than upon the responsibility 
of the nation. Eesources should be developed and a permanent condi- 
tion effected which should cause the country to export more than it 
imports. Exchange would then rise, and the resumption would take 
place naturally; otherwise the gold would leave the country as soon as 
issued from the mint. 

Those who, for motives of interest, would gladly have seen the aboli- 
tion of the paper circulation indefinitely postponed, instead of openly 
declaring their views, naturally attached themselves to this second class, 
whose method amounted to indefinite postponement, requiring, as it 
did, the Government to wait for its paper to become valuable before 
retieeming it. 

There is no doubt that the position of the class in favor of resump- 
tion at a fixed date was weakened and that of their opponents strength- 
ened by the disappointing results of the acts of 1892 and 1893. In the 
political campaign which preceded the electron of deputies and senators 
in 1894 the question played an important part. In the previous Con- 
gress, which followed the revolution of 1891, the supporters of President 
Balmaceda, who have since taken the name of Liberal Democrats, were 
not represented. This party; which reappeared in the elections of 1894, 
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opposed the resumption acts to a man, and they were successftil in 
their election far beyond their own expectations and the fears of their 
opponents. 

HOW RESUMPTION WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

At the meeting of Congress on Jane 1, 1894, the resumption of specie 
payment in accordance with the provisions of the acts of November, 
1892, and May, 1893, appeared hopeless. Exchange, which in March, 
the month of the election, had averaged 12f pence, had fallen in June 
to 11} pence — ^the lowest average it ever reached. The peso, in other 
words, was worth less than half the amount fixed for its redemption by 
the above acts. 

In his speech at the opening of Congress the President of theBepub- 
lie declared that the Government was ready to accept or even propose 
the amendment of the acts of November, 1^92, and May, 1893, but that 
he must declare that any alteration in these acts which meant the 
abandonment, direct or indirect, of the proposals to abolish paper 
money would be injurious to the State, and that any modification of the 
acts which affected either the accumulation of coin or the date fixed for 
resumption would have such a character. 

During the regular session of Congress, which lasted until the end of 
August, the question was not considered; but the President called an 
extra session for Oetober 16, and it was understood that it would be 
settled one way or the other during this extra session. Early in the 
session the Balmacedisto brought forward a bill for the absolute repeal 
of the resumption acts. It was soon found that, unlike the preceding 
Congress, the opinion of the majority of the members was opposed to 
the resumption of specie payment on the basis of 24 pence, and it was 
evident that any law that could be enacted must be the result of a com- 
promise. For that purpose senators and deputies who had been con- 
spicuous in the debates on the question were consulted by the minister 
of finance, and after a laborious discussion the following conclusions 
were reached : 

There was entire uniformity of opinion now, as before, regarding the 
adoption of gold as a basis of the monetary system, with silver for a 
subsidiary coinage. It was decided to hasten the date of resumption, 
and as the Government was already in possession of the amount neces- 
sary for carrying the operation to a conclusion, there was no reason 
for further delay, which would only tend to encourage speculation and 
prolong the existing condition of uncertainty and alarm. The provi- 
sional resumption was therefore fixed for June 1, 1895, and the final 
resumption for December 31, 1897. To remedy the grave omission in 
previous legislation, it was determined to give the fiduciary paper of 
the banks every kind of security in order that it might be kept in cir- 
culation together with the coin, and a contraction of the currency, 
which might cause serious disturbance, be thus avoided. For this pur- 
pose the issue of the bank paper was to be limited to 24,000,000 pesos. 
The banks were to be compelled to guarantee their entire circulation 
of notes with securities, which were approved of by the Government, 
and were of a character to inspire complete confidence. With such a 
guaranty the bank notes were to be received in the Government offices 
in payment of taxes and other public dues, and the Government was 
to assume the obligation of realizing the guaranty and paying the 
notes of any bank which suspended payment The point in the dis- 
cussion where the greatest divergence of opinion appeared was the rate 
per peso at which the Government notes should be paid. The acts of 
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1892 and 1893 had established that the anit of value should be the gold 
peso of 24 pence. Since that time exchange had fallen to less than 
half that amount, so that the acceptance of this rate, it was argued, 
ironld cause great disturbances in the economic situation of the coun- 
try, as it wotdd double at a stroke the value of existing secunties and 
would impose a double charge upon the debtor class. On the other 
hand it was admitted that interests had grown out of the passage of 
the preceding acts, and that these interests, based upon the prospect 
of resumption at 24 pence, should be also regarded. It was therefore 
decided to submit to Congress and leave to its decision two rates for 
the payment of the peso — that is, whether the peso should be redeemed 
at J 6 or at 18 pence. It must be remembered that the basis of the final 
resumption of specie payment in Ohile has always been the silver peso 
of 25 grams. It was estimated that taking the final resumption on 
December 31, 1897, in the value of this coin, which was at the time of 
these discussions worth not more than 21 pence, and deducting interest 
for two years, a fair value of the coin to be issued for a provisional 
resumption would be less than 18 pence. 

A bill embodying the above conclusions was presented to the senate 
on January 15, 1895. It passed that body on February 4, and was 
immediately sent to the deputies, who, by holding day and night ses- 
sions, succeeded in coming to the final vote in the session of February 
7, 1895. 

By a small majority in both houses 18 pence instead of 16 pence was 
decided upon as the value to be given to the monetary unit. 

The bill was signed by the President and became a law on February 
11,1895. 

The translation of this important act is as follows: 

BBSUMFTION ACT OF FBBSUABY 11, 1805. 

AsncLE 1. On Jane 1, 1895| the State will pav its notes to those who request it in 
the coin estabHshed by this act. These notes shall be incinerated monthly. 

Abt. 2. From December 31, 1897, the paper money of the State shall be paid on 
preeentation at the offices designated by the President of the Republic with the gold 
eoin created by this act on the oasis of the value of the peso of 25 grams silyer, nine- 
tenths fineness, and from that date the GoTcmment bills shall be demonetized. 

On the same date the obligations of the State contracted prior to this date shall be 
Uqaidated, and for the purposes of this liquidation the nominal vtdue of such obli- 
gatioiiB shall be computed in the above-mentioned peso of 25 grams, nine-tenths fine- 
ness, and reduced to the coin established by this act, with which tne service of such 
obligfktions shall be continued. 

The payment and liquidation referred to in the two previous paragraphs shall only 
take place in case the value of the silver peso of 25 grams and nine-tenths fineness 
shall on the date mentioned have a value greater than 18 pence. Otherwise the pro- 
viaiona of articles 1 and 16 of this act shall apply. 

Art. 3. The President of the Republic is autuorized for a period of three years to 
eoin np to 10,000,000 pesos in the silver coin provided for by this act, and to buy tlie 
bullion necessary for this purpose. 

Ajct. 4. All the proceeds of the sales of nitrate deposits shall be exclusively devoted 
to the acquisition and coinage of specie. 

Abt. 5. The President of the Republic is authorized to discount or negotiate 
abroad advances upon the unpaid portion of the purchase money of the nitrate deposits. 

Art. 6. The banlu shall guarantee the total value of their issue by deposits in the 
mint of gold, Qovemment bills. Government bonds, municipal bonds guaranteed by 
the State, treasury notes, and the bonds of banks which are exclusively mortgage 
banks. These securities shall be assessed monthly at the rate fixed by the President 
of the Republic, and the said guaranty shall be made as follows : Seventy per cent 
in the three months following the promulgation of this act, and 30 per cent remain- 
ing in the six subsequent months, at the rate of 5 per cent per month. An execution 
•hall be issued in ease of delay in the deposit of this guaranty. In case of the failure 
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of a bank the State shall realize the ^naranty, which shall be regarded as a plet^jpe, 
and shall pay in their entirety the bills of the banli throu|^h the pnblic offices. The 
credit proceeding from the bank notes shall be8i«les be regarded as a preferred claim 
above all others tiled iu the bankruptcy, except the costs and the fee of the liquidator. 

Akt. 7. The bank bills guaranteed in the form prescribed in the preceding article 
shall be received in Government offices in payment of taxes, balances, and all public 
dues until December 31« 1897. The deposits of bank notes made in the Government 
offices as a nsnlt of pending sailis, or any other legal proceeding, shall be regarded 
as a special deposit. 

Art. 8. Until the period referred to in the preceding article the total issne of bank 
notes is limited to 24,000,000 pesos, distributed in proportion to the paid-up capital 
of the banks. 

Art. 9. The banks may use in their issues notes of 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 pesos. 
After the lapse of a year from the promulgation of thiB law the present bills of less 
denoaiination shall not be accepted in the Government offices, nor may they be kept 
in circulation. 

Art. 10. There shall be three classes of gold coin, of the denominations condor, 
doblou, and escudo, of eleven-twelfths fineuens. The condor shall weij;h 11.98207 
grams. The doblon shall weigh'5.99103 grams. The escudo shall weigh 2.99551 grams. 

Art. 11. The deviation allowed in the gold coins shall be of 0.002 in the fineness, 
and in the weight 1 per thousand in the condor, and 2 per thonsand in the doblon 
and escudo^ and by piece 15.966 milligrams in the condor and doblon, and- 7.988 
milligrams in the escudo. 

Art. 12. The condor shall be worth 20 pesos, the doblon 10 pesos, and the escudo 
5 pesos. 

Art. 13. There shall be four classes of silver coin, one of 100 cents called the peso, 
and the others of 20 cents, 10 cents, and of 5 cents, with a fineness of 0.835. The 
silver peso shall weigh 20 grams, the 20-cent piece 4 grams, the 10 cent piece 2 grams, 
aud the 5-cent piece 1 gram. 

Art. 14. The deviation allowed in the silver coins shall be 0.004 in the fineness, and 
in the weight 3 per thousand for the coins of 1 peso, 5 per thousand for the 2^-cent 
piece, 7 per thousand for the 10-cent piece, aud 10 per thousand for the 5cent piece. 
The deviation allowed in the weight of each coin shall be 60 milligrams per peso, 
20 milligrams for the 20-cent piece, 14 milligrams for the 10-ceut piece, and 10 milli- 
grams for the 5-cent piece. 

Art. 15. On the gold coip there shall be stamped the national coat of arms, and on 
the reverse the bust of the Republic, emblems or mottoes, and the words *' Republic 
of Chile,^' the value in letters, and the year of the coinage in figures. On the silver 
coins there shall be stamped a condor, and on the reverse a laurel wreath, and within 
the wreath the value in letters. There shall likewise be stamped emblems or mot- 
toes, the words ''Republic of Chile," the value in letters, and the year of the coinage 
in full. The President of the Republic shall fix the model of the dies and the diam- 
eters of the gold and silver coins. 

Art. 16. Tne monetary unit shall be the twentieth part of a condor, the tenth part 
of a doblon, and the fifth part of an escudo, which shall be called peso, and shall be 
received in payment of all obligations except as provided by the act of September 
10, 1^92, and article 2 of this act. 

Art. 17. No one is obliged to receive more than 50 pesos in silver coin. The mint 
will exchange for gold coin the silver pesos presented for that purpose. The Govern- 
ment offices will receive silver coin in payment of any amount whatsoever. 

Art. 18. The Government will receive, collect, and recoin, without charge to the 
last holder, the coins that may have become defaced in whole or in part, or which 
may have lost their legal weight as the result of natural use. Coins purposely 
injured shall cease to be legal tender. 

Art. 19. The expenses of coining gold are for account of the Government, and the 
purchase of silver bullion for the mint shall be made without any discount for these 
expenses. 

A RT. 20. The pound sterling legally coined in England or Australia shall be legal 
tender in Chile, and the value shall be $13.33^ pesos. 

Art. 21. The Government shall coin the gold bullion which it already has or which 
it may acquire in the future in accordance with the law. 

Art. 22. The acts of November 26, 1892, and May 31, 1893, are hereby repealed. 
From this repeal are excepted articles 9 of the act of 1892, and 5, 6, and 8 of the act 
of 1893. 

The above act makes no cbaDge in the silver coinage established by 
the act of May 31, 1893; but the gold peso is now the equivalent of 18 
pence instead of 24 pence. The following is a table of the coins estab- 
lished by this act, which are now in circulation in GhUe. 
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LEGISLATION SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENT—THE ACT OF MAY 28, 1896, PLACING BANK NOTES ON THE SAME 
FOOTING AS GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

The act of Febraary 11, 1895, made an important step in advance 
over the two preceding resumption acts 'by .compelling the banks to 
guarantee the entire amount of their circulation. This guaranty was 
promptly deposited by the banks. There was still, however, a distinc- 
tion between the bank bills and the Government bills, inasmuch as no 
provision was made in the act of February 11 for the changing of the 
bOls for gold. The Government, therefore, determined to contract a 
loan for the purpose of placing the bank bills on precisely the same 
footing as the Government bills by making them exchangeable for gold 
in the Government offices. 

On April 24 the President therefore sent a message to Oongress 
which included the following statements: 

In the transition from one monetary system to another, important interests are 
affected. Unfortanately there is an increase of speculation, as well as anxiety, and 
a want of confidence which disturbs the regular course of business and produces 
the nuerpected withdrawal of foreign capital invested in bonds, bank deposits, and 
other securities. From this there results a transitory inequality in international 
exchange, and the necessity of a loan to equalize it. 

When the United States determined to abolish its inconvertable paper, the law- 

S'veTS understood that without such a measure the withdrawal of paper could not 
i realized; and, as you know, the act or Federal law of January 24, 1895, wbich 
provided for the resumption of specie payment, conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury unlimited authority to procure gold by the issue and sale of bonds of the 
national debt for whatever amount he regarded necessary to carry out the object of 
the act. 

The biU which I have the honor to submit to your deliberation has the same object 
in view. It proposes to contract a loan destined to remove the obstacles which may 
embarrass the execution of the law and strengthen the confidence of the public in 
the regularity and efiBciency of the operations which are to assure this result. 

The responsibility which the act of February has imposed upon the State, with 
reference to the bank bills, places it in the situation of a veritable surety for these 
notes; and these bills in tneir present condition constitute a disturbing element in 
the operation of resumption. 

In order to remove this difficulty, without Increasing the responsibilitv already 
assumed, it is considered advisable to provide for the payment in gold of the said 
notes by the State, and for the incineration of those notes wbich are not redeemed 
by the bank by which they were issued. 

With the above message the President presented to Oongress a bill 
which, with some modifications, became a law on May 28. This act 
authorized a loan to be negotiated abroad for £2,000,000. With the 
proceeds of this loan the Government was authorized to change for gold 
the bank bills which should be presented for that purpose to the Gov- 
ernment offices, until December 31, 1897, and of which there were in 
circulation almost 20,000,000 pesos. 

This act, therefore, placed the bank bills already guaranteed on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the Government bills in reference to the 
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public. The Government assumed the responsibility of exchanging 
them for gold, the banks having; the right to redeem monthly the bills 
already exchanged. If the bills were not redeemed by the bank, they 
were incinerated and the bank to whose issue they belonged was com- 
pelled to sign obligations in favor of the Government to redeem them 
within a certain period by installments, and at a certain rate of interest. 
The guaranty already deposited by the banks in pursuance of the act of 
February 11, 1895, was security for the payment of these obligations. 

On May 31, 1895, in accordance with the authority given by the act, 
a contract was signed between the Chilean minister in London and the 
house of N. M. Rothschild & Sons. The terms of the loan were bonds 
at 4^ per cent interest and one-half per cent sinking fund. The price 
fixed was 93}, and the cash proceeds amounted to £1,825,000. The loan 
was issued on June 1, with complete success, and was covered more than 
twenty times by more than 5,000 subscribers. 

The following is the translation of the above act, which provides for 
the redemption of the bank bills in gold by the Government, and is the 
last of the resumption legislation : 

ACT OF HAY t8, 188S. 

Articls 1. The President of the Republic is aathorized for the period of one year 
to contract abroad loans not exceeding the sam total of £2,000,000. 

Art. 2. The proceeds of these loans may only be devoted to the extingaishment 
by bids of the mnnioipal debts which the Goyernment has assumed, acoording to the 
act of December 22, 1891, and for the pnrpose expressed in the following article. 

The payment of municipal bonds shall not be made at a rate higher tnan par, and 
the authorization conferred upon the President of the Republic to execute the same 
shall last three years. 

Art. 3. From the beginning of the resumption of specie payment until December 
81, 18d7, the treasury snail pay on presentation the bank bills that have been totally 
guaranteed. The banks shall redeem each month the bills paid by the treasury by 
cashing their value in gold. The banks may also issue in payment obligations of an 
equal value, with 3 per cent monthly for a sinking fond, and 3 per cent half-yearly 
interest. In this case the bills will not be returned to the banks, but shall be incin- 
erated. A part of the guaranty deposited in the Qovemment offices corresponding 
to the incinerated bills shall be especially applied to the payment of these obliga- 
tions, which shall likewise enjoy all the privileges establisned in article 6 of the act 
of February 11 of this year. 

Art. 4. The total issue of bank bills shall, until December 31, 1897, be limited to 
the amount registered at the time of the promulgation of this act; and hi proportion 
as the bank notes are incinerated in accordance with article 8, the issue of eaon bank 
shaJl be regarded as reduced by the amount corresponding to its incinerated bills. 

Art. 5. The amounts which the treasury receives fh>m January 1, 1896, for the 
obligations referred to in paragraph 3 of article 3 shaU be devoted to the extraor- 
dinary sinking fund of the foreign debt. 

Art. 6. The President of the Kepublic is authorized to expend during the present 
year up to 25,000 pesos for the salaries of additional employees and other expenses 
demanded by the execution of this act and the act of February 11 last. 

Art. 7. The office or offices to which the operation of resumption is intrusted shall 
give an account every two weeks of its progress, by specifying the amount of the 
Government and bank bills and treasury notes which have been exchanged for gold, 
and this statement shaU be published. 

RESULTS OF BESUMPTION. 

The resumption act went promptly into effect on June 1^ 1895, the 
Oovemment paying out gold for its bills and the bank bills. 

As already stated, 32,854,259.08 pesos of the Government paper has 
been redeemed and destroyed, leaving only 5,507,104 pesos of Govern- 
ment paper in circulation. Exchange remains firm at 17^ to 17^ penceu 
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v.— cuRRSNcrr and waobs. 

Manufactures in Ohile are bo few and isolated that it can scarcely be 
said that there are manufacturing industries, in the collective sense of 
the term, in the country. It is therefore impossible to obtain any data 
as to how such industries have been affected by changes in the value 
of money. 

In order to learn whether a rise in wages had corresponded with the 
depreciation of the paper peso, I have endeavored to secure statistics 
regarding the rates of wages which have prevailed since the issue of 
inconvertible paper. I have found it very difficult to obtain full and 
accurate information. There is no statistical bureau connected with 
the Government for this purpose. The Society for the Encouragement 
of Industries fSociedad de Fomento Fabril) has lately obtained an 
appropriation irom the Government, and intends in the future to col- 
lect statistics on wages. 

In order to secure the best information possible, I addressed a com- 
munication to the various consular representatives of the United States 
in Chile, requesting them to forward me whatever information was pro- 
curable regarding the course of wages in their districts. Before giving 
the information I have obtained, it must be remembered that there is 
a great difference in wages paid in the north and in the south of the 
Bepublic. In the north, where there is a great demand for labor in 
the nitrate fields and where there is a sparse population, wages are very 
much higher than those paid in the south. 

Taking first the north of Chile, Mr. David Simpson, XJuited States 
vice consul in Arica, reports that the wages ruling during 1875-1895 in 
Tacna are payable in Bolivian currency, and that no change has taken 
place, although silver has fallen in price; that in Arica the same sys- 
tem ruled (payment in Bolivian currency) until 1889, when the wages 
were altered to Chilean currency without any increase, both currencies 
being more or less of the same value. The present wages ruling at this 
port, according to the statement of the vice-consul, are as follows: 
Laborers, 3 pesos a day; longshoremen, 3 pesos a day; clerks, 50 to 120 
pesos a month; servants, 15 to 25 pesos a month. 

Dr. J. W. Merriam, United States consul at Iquique, says: 

In my opinion, rates of wagoa paid have varied to a certain extent according to 
tbe rate of exchange, but not in proportion to the extent of the fine tuat ions. 
Employees without donbt have been less favored than day laborers in this respect. 

Mr. 0. 0. Greene, vice-consul at Antofagasta, gives the following 
table of the annual average of wages during 1875, 1885, and 1895, in 
comparison with the annual average value of the paper peso for the 
same years: 



GlMS. 


BoliviMi onr- 
rency. 


Chilean pesos. 


United Stotes gold dolhira. 




1876. a 


1886.fr 


1886.0 


1876. 


1885. 


1895. 


0n..........-> 


8.00 to 4. 60 
8.50 to 4. 00 
3. 50 to 4. 00 
8. 00 to 4. 00 

1.60 to 1.76 
8. 00 to 2. 26 


6.00 to 6. 60 
8.00 to 4. 00 
3.60 to 6. 00 
8.26 to 4.00 

1.60 to 1.76 
2.38 to 2. 66 


4.76 to 6. 60 
6.0G to 6. 25 
4.00 to 6. 00 
4.00 to 6. 00 

2.26 to 8. 00 
2.83 to 8. 88 


2.62 to 3.04 
8. 06 to 3. 50 
3.06 to 3.50 
2.62 to 3.50 

1.81 CO 1.53 
1.76toL97 


2.60 to 2. 73 
1.56 to 2. 08 
1.82 to 2. 60 
1.60 to 2. 08 

.78 to .01 
1.21 to 1.40 


1. 61 to 2. 31 


Boiler makers.. 

CarpeBten 

ingmrrmnim.. 


1.70 to 1.78 
1.36 to 2. 04 
1.36 to 1.70 

.76 to 1.02 
.96 to 1.18 



a Bxohange 42|d., or 87| cents United States sold. 
h Bxohange 26d., or 62 cento United States gold, 
s Xxohsnge 17d., or 84 oento United States gold. 
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Daring the periods given abovQ Mr. Oreene adds: 

There have been violent temporary ohanges in the rates, bat the average has been 
fairly reached. In many cases houses and rooms have been ^iven and ficilities for 
making overtime. This last has largely increased the earnings of sober, steady men. 
As a general rale, the conditions of life are so undesirable that the best classes of 
men are seldom willing to go there. 

Dnring these twenty years the only currency has been the paper dollar or peso and 
the subsidiary silver of low value, until June last. 

With reference to wages in the center of Chile, Mr. James M. Dobbs, 
United States consul in Valparaiso, furnishes me with the following: 



Class. 




United Stotea gold 
dollara. 




1875. a 


1885.6 


1805. e 


1876. 


1885. 


1896. 


Oi'dinary laborers %....... 


0.80 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 


1.00 
1.60 
S.00 
3.00 
2.00 


1.60 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 


0.70 
.88 
1.76 
1.76 
1.82 


0.52 
.78 
1.56 
1.56 
1.04 


06 


^fanons -- 


61 


Carpen ters 


.68 
1.36 


Oasfltters 


Painters 


1.02 







a Exchange 44d., or 88 cents United States gold. 6 Exchange 26d., or 52 oenta United States gold, 

c Exchange 17d., or 84 oents United States gold. 

With regard to wages in the south, Mr. William Taylor, consular 
agent in Coronel, reports as follows: 

In the year 1876 laborers' wages ranged from 60 to 70 cents per day. From that 
time until the year 1889 a gradual increase has been the result, as their daily pay 
amounted to an average of 1.75 pesos, with the exception of the harvest time, wlien 
men were scarce. At that time of the year they earned about 2 pesos per day. From 
1889 until the present wages are more or less the same, and this rate for labor is irre- 
spective of the rise or fall in exchange. The reason laborers' wages increased from 
1876 to 1889 was owing to the construction of the Aranco Railway, a distance of 651 
miles, connecting Coronel, in the south, in direct communication with Valparaiso. 

General or domestic servants have increased in their monthly salaries considerably, 
say 80 per cent on wages paid in 1876, which was 5 to 7 pesos per month, with food. 
Men servants, since 1876, nave increased but slightly. Their monthly wages then 
amounted from 20 to 25 pesos, without food. At present it amounts to 25 to w pesos, 
also without food. Shopmen were paid in 1876 from 40 to 70 pesos. At the present 
day they receive from 45 to 80 pesos without food. Railway mechanics receive from 
2 to 3 pesos per day. The daily pay of miners at present is 1.25 pesos, and has been 
for the last five years. Previous to 187B the average wages were 80 oents a day 
without food. 

Regarding salaries of Government employees, the diplomatic corps 
is paid in pounds sterling, and is therefore independent of the fluc- 
tuations of money at home. By the act of January, 1889, the salaries 
of the officials of the provincial governments were materially raised, 
but the general mass of employees have been compelled to suffer the 
effects of the depreciation of money without increase of compensation. 
The salaries of post-office employees, for example, are fixed by the act 
of November 9, 1875, when the peso was worth more than 45 pence; 
and the salaries of custom-house employees, with slight exceptions, by 
the act of January, 1883, when the peso was worth about 36 pence. 

The above information is incomplete, but it is sufficient to show that 
the rise in wages has not corresponded to the depreciation in money. 
It must also be remembered that in a country like Ohile, which is in 
a state of development, it would be natural to expect an increase of 
wages in twenty years — from 1875 to 1895 — even if there had beeu no 
depreciation. 

It may be stated also that the rate of wages is the same in 1896 as 
in 1895, although the peso is now worth 18 pence, or 36 cents United 
States gold. 
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VL— PRICES OF COBffMODinBa 

The following are the prices quoted in the market reports of the 
leading Chilean daily newspaper, El Ferrocarril, of different Chilean 
prodncts, at this date, and for the corresponding month in 1886: 



Frodncta. 



Chilean peaoa. 



1896. a 1886.6 



United SUtea 
gold. 



189& 1886. 



Agiicnltnral and pastoral produota exported ; 

Barley 72 ks. 

Beana 100 ks. 

Beef head. 

Bran 46 ka. 

Batter 46 kH. 

Cbeeae 461sa. 

Clover seed 92 ka. 

Flour 46 ka. 

Greaae (cooking) 46 ka. 

Honej 46 ka. 

Jerked meat 46 ka. 

TaUow 46 ka. 

Wheat 72 ka. 

Wool, merino 46 ka. 

Prodacta conaomed in the country, hut not exported : 

Linaeed 72 ka. 

80 ka. 



$4.00 

4.50 
67.60 

1.20 
67.00 
19.00 
25.00 

4.60 
20.00 

4.60 
28.00 
18.00 

3.90 
18.00 

6.00 
2.40 



18.15 
11.00 
67.60 

1.06 
90.00 
86.60 
36.00 

4.50 
19.00 

7.60 
88.00 
21.60 

4.70 
16.00 

4.50 
4.90 



$1.92 
2.16 

27.60 
.58 

27.36 
9.12 

12.00 
2.16 
9.60 
2.16 

13.44 
8.64 
1.87 
8.64 

2.40 
L16 



$1.18 

8.96 

24.80 

.48 

82.40 

18.14 

12.60 

1.62 

6.84 

2.70 

18.68 

7.74 

1.69 

6.76 

1.62 
1.76 



• Exchange 24 d., or 48 oenta United Statea gold, b Exchange 18d., or 86 oenta United Statea gold. 

All prodncts of the country^ especially articles of food, are consumed 
in the country. 

In imported articles, as importing houses have been in the habit of 
covering themselves by immediately realizing sales by drafts at current 
rates, fluctuations in exchauge have produced corresponding fluctua- 
tions in price. 

VIL— TTTHETHER THE MINTS ARB OPBN TO BOTH BffBTALS. 

The mint of the State is open to the unlimited and free coinage of 
gold, for which the present rate is 1.82 pesos (0.6552 United States gold) 
per gram, or, calculating 31.105 grams to the ounce troy, 56.61 pesos 
($20.38 United States gold) per ounce troy. As in 1886 the country 
was on a paper basis, the mint quoted no rate for gold. The average 
exchange for that year was 23^ pence. 

The mint purchases only sufficient silver to coin the amount flxed by 
the resumi)tion act of February 11, 1895 — that is, to coin 10,000,000 
pesos within three years from the date of that act. It has always been 
the custom of the mint to purchase silver at the price quoted on the day 
of purchase in the London market. 

Edwabd H. Stbobel, 

Minister. 

BAlXTi±aOj Auguii 31^ 1896. 
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EGYPT. 

I.— STAin>ARD OF VALX7B. 

The existing carrency in Egypt was introduced by a Khedivial decree 
of November 14, 1885. According to this law, the Egyptian pound 
became the monetary unit of Egypt. Its standard is 875 milli^mes of 
pure gold and 125 milli^mes of copper. The Egyptian pound is divided 
into 100 piasters; the piaster is subdivided into 10 <<ochr et qirch" (one- 
tenth part) or 1 milli^me of the pound. 

The same laws decreed the coinage of a new silver currency and of a 
divisionary nickel and bronze coinage, the largest of the nickel coins to 
be of one-half piaster and of the bronze coins of one-half <<ochr et 
qirch.'^ 

The new silver nickel and bronze coins circulate at the value at which 
they were issued. The legal-tender limit for a payment in silver is fixed 
at 200 piasters (about $10) and in nickel and bronze at 10 piasters. The 
Egyptian pound is equal to $4,943; the piaster to 0.0494 cents. 

As a matter of fact, though a certain number of the new Egyptian gold 
pounds were coined, they were not viewed with favor by the public, which 
had been accustomed to using the English sovereign and French napo- 
leon as gold coins. The Egyptian pounds are, therefore, being with- 
drawn, and there is at present no pro8x>ect of coining any more Egyptian 
gold money. Egypt is practically supplied with gold coins by England 
and France, principally by England, and the mints of these countries 
consequently bear the expense of the wear and tear of the gold coins. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CraCULATIOlf. 

It would be difficult to give the exact number of Egyptian pounds 
now in circulation in the country. From data in possession of the min- 
istry of finance, the number is estimated at half a million. The data, 
however, for estimating the aggregate amount of foreign gold coins in 
circulation in this country are insufficient and contradictory. From the 
official returns of exx>orts and imports during the last ten years it appears 
that Egypt imported £5,000,000 (Egyptian), equal to $24,715,000, more 
than it exported during that period. But from a calculation based on an 
approximate estimation of the gold coins existing in the treasuries of 
the Government and in the banks, this figure would appear larger than 
the existing stock of gold coins. 

As regards the silver coins, the Government has issued up to date 
silver coinage to the value of £1,300,000, Egyptian ($6,425,900). This 
sum, less 5 per cent for loss or hoarding, can be taken to be in actual 
circulation. 

There are about £130,000, Egyptian, in nickel, and £7,000, Egyptian, 
in bronze coins circulated. 

Egypt has no paper currency whatever. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCniaATION. 

According to the last census, made in 1882, the population of Egjrpt 
was reckoned at 6,800,000, but the census returns were admittedly 
inexact. The population of Egypt from Wady Haifa to the Mediter- 
ranean is generally estimated to be about 8,000,000 at this date. 

Taking the population at 8,000,000 and the quantity of gold at say 
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£4,000,000 and silver money as given above, there would be, approxi- 
mately, in circulation half a pound in gold (about (2.47), 15^ piasters 
in silver (about 76 cents) and 1-^ piasters in nickel and oronze (7^ 
cents) i>er capita. 

The law limits the issue of silver money to not moore than 40 piasters 
and of nickel and bronze money to not more than 8 piasters per capita. 

IT.— CHANGBS IN THB ST8TBM. 

The reform of the monetary system of Egypt dates, as has already 
been stated, from the end of 1885. The reason which induced the Gov- 
ernment to introduce it was the desire to correct the imperfections of 
the old system and to facilitate and simplify transactions by giving the 
country a national coinage at an invariable value and to terminate the 
circulation of foreign coins of silver and copper, the different kinds of 
which and the variety of whose value were a source of great confhsion. 

v.— CX7RRBNCT AND WAGBS. 

This reform has had no serious effect on the wages of workmen, which 
have remained practically stationary. The country is essentially agri- 
cultural, and besides agriculturists, the industrial class in Egypt is 
chiefly composed of masons, carpenters, and builders. The usual wages 
of a laborer are from 3 to 4 piasters (12.7 to 19.8 cents) per day, but 
masons receive as much as 12 piasters (59.3 cents). 

VL— PRICES. 

The agrictdtural and pastoral products exported from Egypt are as 
follows: 



Articles. 



Egyptian our- 
rencj. 



Cereals, regetsbles, meal, dates, eto 

Cotton 

Sugar 



January 1 to June 80, 18M. 



Difference be- 
tween 18M 
and 1895. 



£1, 095, 886 

4,613,013 

703,282 



United States 
ourrsncy. 



-£196, 188 
+781, 182 
+415,377 



Difference bo. 
tween 1898 
and 1895. 



$5,416,964 
22,806,667 
3,501,838 



>,485 
+8,861,883 
+2,053,209 



Prices are shown by the exportations, as reported by the director- 
general of customs for September 6, 1896: 



Articles. 



Per— 



Egyptian 
currency. 



United 

SUtes 
currency. 



Cotton 

Wheat 

Beans 

Lenttls 

Haise 

Woe 

Sugar, white (in loaf) 

Sugar, whil e (l«rgs pieces) 

Sugar, white (powdered), Ko. 1 . 

Peas 

PeaSfSmaU 



Cantsr. 
Ardeb . 
....do. 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

Cantar. 
do. 



£2.070 
.900 
.610 
.585 
.630 
1.800 
.657 
.504 
.470 
.800 
.530 



$10,235 
4.41 
2.989 
2.632 
8.087 
8.866 
8.219 
2.92 
2.30 
8.92 
2.597 



KOTS Cantar equals 45 pounds; ardeb equals 7. 6907 bushels. 
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The exports of articles of food, such as cereals, vegetables, meal, 
dates, etc., from January 1 to Jaue 30, 1896, exceeded the imports of 
like articles daring that period by the sum of £607,871 (Egyptian) 
($3,012,882). 

There has been no change in the Egyptian tariff, A uniform duty 
of 8 per cent ad valorem is charged on all articles entering the country. 

The importations in the years 1886 to 1890 had a total average value 
of £7,765,000 (Egyptian) or $38,360,100, while the period 1891 to 1894 
averaged £9,069,000 (Egyptian) or $44,800,860. 

A certain number of importations suffered a decrease in the prevail- 
ing prices in 1895 as compared with 1894. Among the articles were 
wood, raw silk, refined sugar, meal, wine, and cotton manufactures. 
The average importation of meal up to 1892 was about 9,000,000 
kilograms yearly, but it has steadily increased in volume, although 
falling somewhat in price, until in 1895 there were 38,200,000 kilograms 
Imported. 

The following figures show the value of articles that were imported 
in 1895 and 1886. 



Article. 



Boots and shoes 

SagST, refined 

Spirits and oUs 

Famitare 

Coal 

Chemicals 

Manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, etc 
Metals, and manufaoturee thereof 



1896. 



Egyptian 
ourrenoy. 



TTnif ed States 
onrrenoy. 



£06.645 
28,212 

6il.600 
35,660 

404,500 

188,250 
2, 683, 000 

856.000 



$315,660 

113,728 

2,653.840 

174,685 

1,982.050 

022,425 

12, 656, 700 

4,194,400 



1886. 



Egyptian 
oarrency. 



£117,248 
112,000 
663.050 
47,796 
864,000 
237,000 

2,419,000 
660,500 



United States 
oarrenoy. 



$575,515 

65.1,210 

8,148.945 

284.220 

1,783.600 

1, 161, .300 

11,853.100 

^736,450 



VIL— WHETHER THE MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

There Las been no Egyptian mint properly so called since the reform 
of the currency. The silver money is coined at the Boyal mint in 
Berlin. A small Government department, however, besides being 
entrusted with the hall-marking of silver articles, undertakes the coin- 
age of 5 and 10 piaster pieces in gold, which are used as jewelry and 
do not circulate as coins. 

HoBAOE Lee Washington, 

Vice- OonsuJr Oeneral, 
Oaibo, September 6j 1896. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

[Extract firom Commerdal BeUitionB report of CodbuI Madden, of Smyrna, Aagast 26, 1806.] 

OTJBBBNOY. 

There have been no changes in currencies in Turkey in Asia. There 
is no rate of exchange on l£e United States. The amount of coin in 
circulation can not be ascertained, but as I see numerous foreign coins 
in circulation, and as small change seems scarce, I am led to believe 
that subsidiary coin is not sufficiently abundant even for the amount of 
business transacted* 
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PRICES. 

There has been no especially marked change in prices recently, but 
the prices of commodities have been gradually advancing for the past 
ten years. 

WAGES. 

I submit the following table showing the rates of wages which pre- 
vail here: 

Laborers : 

Day laborers) etc per day.. $0.44 

Domestic servants: 

Men cooks per month.. 13.20 

Men waiters do 8. 80 

Female cooks per year . . 66. 00 

Maids do 52.80 

Washerwomen per day.. .44 

Ironing women do 65 

Seamstresses do 22 

Mechanics: 

BlacksmtthSy fonnders, and plambers do 88 

Fitters do 1.10 

Tinsmiths do 66 

Carpenters, masons, and plasterers do 66 

Factory operatiyes: 

Engineers per month.. 62.80 

Foremen do 44.00 

Firemen do 16.40 

Millers do.... 13.20 

Store employees: 

Clerks and salesmen do 26. 40 

Bookkeepers do 35.20 

Railway employees: 

Way inspectors do.... 39.60 

Station masters do 36. 20 

Clerks do.... 19.80 

Ticket collectors do 17.60 

Firemen do.... 19.80 



HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

[Bxtrsct from the Commeroial Belations report of Gonsal-General MilU, of Honolnln, Aagnst 31, 

1896.] 

The rate of exchange here is 1} per cent on Eastern cities of the 
dnited States, and 1 per cent on the Pacific Ooast. Gold is at a 
preminin of 1 per cent over silver. • 

OUBBBNOY. 

The Hawaiian money is paper and silver. The gold, of which a large 
amount is in circulation, is American . United States silver and paper 
money is also in circulation here. The Hawaiian paper money is secured 
by silver held in reserve. 

The minister of finance informs me that, including both Hawaiian and 
United States money, there is in circulation about $3,000,000 in these 
islands. 
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WAGES. 

The ratee of wages are as follows: 

Contract laboren on sugar plantations per month . . $12. 50 

Laborers not nnder contract on sngar plantations do $15. 00 to 20. 00 

Ordinary day laborers per day.. 1.00 

Domestic servants per month.. 16.00 to 25.00 

Mechanics per day.. 2.50 to 4.00 

Clerks in stores per month.. 75.00 to 125.00 

Bookkeepers do 125.00 to 150.00 

Railway employees : 

Engineers do 100.00 

Condnctors do 65.00 to 90.00 

Freight hands do.... 35.00 to 40.00 

Section hands do SO.OO to 35.00 

Section foremen do — 75.00 

These figures allude to the Oahu Railroad and Land Oompany on this 
island. There are, of course, very few employees of this character 
here. Plantation managers get from (3,000 per year up; overseers 
from $40 to (75 per month. 

TARIFF CHANaES. 

The last Hawaiian legislature passed a law <<to increase the duty on 
spirituous liquors, still wines, and other beverages made firom material 
other than grape juice." This act increases the duty on Japanese saki 
from 15 to 60 cents per gallon. The same legislature also passed an act 
admitting free of duty into these islands wines made from the juice of 
the grape containing less than 18 per cent of alcohol. Wines of this 
character formerly paid an import duty of 15 cents per gallon. This 
act will admit Oalifomia wines into this country free of duty after 
January 1, 1897, 

Parts of bicycles, for repairing, and glass, when a component part ol 
furniture, are now admitted free. Formerly a duty of 10 x>6r cent was 
levied on these articles. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

[By Frederio Emoiy, chief of th« Bureaa of Statittios, Department of State.] 

While it is evident, from the many variations in prices of commodities 
and rates of wages during the past ten years^ as disclosed in detail in 
the preceding reports, that an exact expression of the general results 
can not be given within the compass of a single table, it is possible to 
groap together statements as to the nature of the currency and the per 
capita circulation, and an approximation to the general changes in 
prices and wages, i. e., the increase or decrease, in each country treated 
of. Two important facts seem to have been established, viz : 

(1) That there has been a general decline in the prices of commodities, 
especially in certain raw products throughout the world. It is claimed, 
on the one hand, that this decline in prices is due to scarcity of money, 
and, on the other hand, that it is to be attributed to progress in inven- 
tion and increased production both of raw materials and manufactures, 
causing keener competition, with the inevitable accompaniment of lower 
prices.* It will be noted that in Mexico prices have been steadier for 
articles which could be most profitably exported for gold, and that 
sharp liuctuations, due to local scarcity of product, have occurred in 
such articles as wheat and corn, in which the prices have been generally 
downward in the markets of the world. 

(2) That there has been a general advance in wages, especially marked 
in the leading industrial countries, all of which have either a single gold 
standard or a double standard with a gold reserve. 

The following table summarizes the conditions and changes in the 
different countries in so far as they can be expressed in such a form. 

For purposes of comparison, similar figures and deductions, as shown 
by the United States Treasury reports and the United States Senate 
Committee Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, etc., 1893, together with 
Buch figures of wages in 1896 as were obtainable from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, are given. 

* According to Mulhall'a Dictionary of Statistics, the world's production of wheat 
had increased from 1,198,000,000 bushels in 1860, to 2,271,000,000 in 1888. Russia 
increased her production from 130,000,000 in 1860 to 258,000,000 in 1888. India and 
the Argentine Republic, which did not figure at all in MuIhalFs compilation for 
1860, produced, respectively, 233,446,000 and 22,000,000 bushels in 1888. These three 
eonntries are now formidable competitors with the United States in the raising of 
wheat. The estimated production in 1896, according to a report from Consul-General 
Karel, of St. Petersburg, dated September 26, 1896, based upon calculations by 
Hnngarian, French, ana English authorities, is as follows: Russia, 349,082,666 
bushels (against 405,658,133 in 1895) ; India, 201,625,333 (against 250,858,026 in 1895) ; 
the Argentine Republic, 48,149,333 (against 63,196,000 in 1895): United States, 
394,222,667 (against 471,863,466 in 1895). 

From Mr. KareVs figures, it appears that the world's wheat crop in 1896 is 
2,344,270,662 bushels, against 2,529,756,204 in 1895, a shortage for 1896 of 185,485,542 
bushels. 

The price of wheat (New York quotations) rose from 63.1 cents, the average price 
in July, 1896, to from 75 J to 79i cents (May wheat) on October 13, 1896. The 
price of bar silver in London fell from 31|d. (68.778 cents) per fine ounce on July 25, 
1896, to 29f d. (60.333 cents) on October 13, 1896. 

MnlhaU estimates that the cotton production of the world increased irom 
2,551,000,000 pounds in 1860, to 4,783,000,000 pounds in 1888, and here again there 
has been a great increase in the production of certain countries in competition with 
the United States— notably India, Egypt, and Russian Turkestan. 

As to the world's production of manufactures Mulhall estimates that it increased 
in valne from $11,699,066,000 in 1860 to $21,772,721,000 in 1888. 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES FOR YEARS PRIOR TO 1896.» 

OOTTOV, AHB XAnUTACTUSES OF. 

Prices of fniddling cotton and of the staple manufaciures of cotton in the New TorJc 

market from 1848 to 1896. 

[Prepared by Mr. Joshua Beece, Jr., to 1892, and for 1898 to 1895 by Mr. A. B. Shepperaon, both of Kow 

York.] 



Year. 



Middling 
ootton, per 
pound, a 



Standard 
flheetinffa, 
peryara. 



Standard 
drilling, 
peryara. a 



New York 

Mills 
bleached 
shirtings, 
per yard. 



Standard 

prints, 

per yard. 



64 by 64 

printing 

cloths, per 

yard. 



1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1800. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
189n. 
1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1696. 



Oentt. 
8.08 
7.55 
12.84 
12.14 
9.50 
11.02 
10.97 
10.39 
10.80 
18.51 
12.23 
12.08 
11.00 
13.01 
81.29 
67.21 
101.50 
83.88 
43.20 
81.59 
24.86 
29.01 
23.98 
16. 9S 
22.19 
20.14 
17.96 
15.46 
12.98 
11.82 
11.22 
10.84 
1L51 
12.03 
U.56 
1L88 
10.88 
10.45 
9.28 
10.21 
10.08 
10.65 
11.07 
8.60 
7.71 
8.56 
6.94 
7.44 



OentM, 

6.78 

6.91 

7.87 

7.08 

6.96 

7.92 

7.96 

7.64 

7.60 

8.90 

&25 

8.50 

8.73 

10.00 

18.66 

86.04 

52.07 

88.04 

24.81 

18.28 

16.79 

16.19 

14.58 

18.00 

14.27 

18.81 

11.42 

10.41 

8.86 

8.46 

7.80 

7.97 

8.61 

8.61 

&46 

8.82 

7.28 

6.75 

6.75 

7.15 

7.25 

7.00 

7.00 

6.83 

6.50 

6.90 

6.11 

6.74 



Cfmts. 

6.83 

6.90 

7.97 

7.75 

7.70 

7.93 

7.84 

7.77 

8.10 

9.04 

&70 

8.82 

8.92 

9.68 

18.94 

83.41 

53.02 

87.33 

25.14 

18.79 

16.49 

16.49 

14.98 

18.64 

15.14 

14.13 

11.75 

11.12 

8.71 

8.46 

7.66 

7.57 

8.51 

8.06 

8.26 

7.11 

6.86 

6.36 

6i25 

6.58 

6.75 

6.76 

6.75 

6.41 

6.60 

5.72 

6.07 

6.60 



14.21 
14.21 
14.96 
14.75 
14.60 
14.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.42 
15.60 
16.88 
21.00 
85.88 
48.85 
49.58 
46.90 
85.21 
26.65 
24.79 
22.50 
20.83 
20.66 
19.41 
18.04 
15.12 
13.68 
12.46 
11.00 
11.62 
12.74 
12.74 
12.96 
12.93 
10.46 
10.87 
10.65 
10.88 
10.94 
10.59 
10.90 
10.64 
'10.26 
9.76 
9.60 
9.86 



Oentt. 

10.17 

9.33 

10.62 

10.60 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

9.80 

9.60 

10.10 

9.50 

9.60 

9.50 

9.71 

14.40 

21.24 

83.26 

29.00 

2L16 

16.68 

18.88 

14.00 

12.41 

1L62 

12.00 

1L87 

9.75 

8.71 

7.06 

6.77 

6.09 

6.25 

7.41 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.25 

4.90 

6i26 



Oenit. 
4.35 
4.58 
5.19 
4.69 
4.70 
6.15 
6.81 
5.11 
5.36 
5.96 
5.60 
5.67 
5.44 
6.33 
9.81 
15.20 
23.42 
20.24 
14.13 
9.12 
&18 
&30 
7.14 
7.41 
7.88 
' 6.60 
6.67 
5.83 
4.10 
4.88 
8.44 
8.98 
4.51 
8.96 
8.76 
8.60 
8.86 
8.12 
8.81 
3.33 
8.81 
8.81 
8.84 
2.95 
8.39 
8.80 
2.75 
a. 86 



ainciading 1881 and since, the prices of standard drillings are n«ti raw cotton prices are also ntt 
for the entire period. 

1 The following tables are taken from the Statistical Abstraot of the United States, 
1896, Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury. 
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KEBGB W00&. 

Prices of fine, medium, and eoaree wa$hed eloihing Ohio fleece wool in ike Eaeiem markete 
for ike montke of Januarjf, April, July, and October^ from 185S to 1896. 

[Data fbniiBhed by Iffeean. Hanger it Arerjt New York.] 



Year. 



Ittne. ^!?" CoarBe. 



Jannaxy. 



Fine. ^^' Coane. 



ApriL 



July. 



Fine. ^^' Coarse. 



October. 



Fine. ^^*' Coaree. 



1862.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1839.. 



1881.. 
1882.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1888.. 
1808.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1978.. 
1878.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1888.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1885. 



Genu. 
43 
68 
63 
40 
60 
68 
40 



45 

48 
75 
80 
102 
70 
68 
48 
50 
48 
47 
70 
70 
58 
65 
48 
46 
44 
84 
50 
47 
44 
40 
40 
84 
36 
83 
81 
84 
83 
83 
80 
29 



17* 



Cents, 
88 
56 
47 
85 
88 
60 
83 
52 
50 
40 
50 
68 
78 
100 
65 
53 
48 
50 
46 
46 
72 
68 
54 
56 
52 
43 
46 
85 
65 
49 
46 
48 
40 
83 
86 
88 
85 
88 
87 
87 
85 
88 
24 
20 



Oentt. 
84 
50 
42 
82 
85 
42 
27 
45 
42 
87 
50 
70 
76 
96 
50 
50 
88 
48 
44 
43 
66 
65 
47 
47 
42 
86 
88 
82 
48 
43 
37 
83 
84 
29 
82 
84 
38 
88 
29 
81 
81 
29 
21 
19 



Cmt$. 
42 
62 
67 
43 
67 
60 
42 
60 
52 
45 
46 
80 
78 
80 
65 
60 
50 
50 
48 
50 
80 
66 
56 
64 
46 
45 
40 
84 
65 
40 
42 
44 
88 
82 
88 
83 
81 
88 
82 
32 
29 
80 
21 



Oentt. 
86 
56 
52 
85 
45 
66 
85 
46 
45 
87 
45 
85 
77 
80 
60 
55 
48 
50 
47 
52 
80 
68 
66 
52 
49 
40 
48 
84 
60 
44 
45 
44 
88 
82 
84 
87 
84 
87 
86 
87 
84 
82 



Cents. 
45 
60 
45 
50 
55 
66 
43 
56 
55 
38 
48 
75 
100 
75 
70 
65 
46 
48 
46 
62 
72 
60 
68 
52 
38 
50 
86 
87 
46 
42 
42 
89 
85 
82 
88 
84 
29 
85 
88 
81 



Cents 
88 
58 
87 
40 
42 
60 
37 
40 
50 
80 
47 
70 
100 
73 
67 
49 
46 
48 
45 
60 
70 
48 
68 
49 
86 
44 
86 
88 
48 
44 
45 
41 
84 
81 
83 
87 
88 
89 
87 
85 
84 
26 
21 
21 



Cents. 
50 
55 
42 
62 
60 
88 
66 
60 
60 
47 
60 
85 
103 
75 
63 
48 
48 
48 
48 
63 
66 
54 
64 
48 
45 
48 
85 
41 
46 
48 
42 
89 
85 
88 
85 
82 
81 
83 
88 
81 
29 
28 
19 
18 



Cents, 
42 
60 
36 
41 
55 
30 
41 
50 
45 
48 
60 
80 
95 
75 
60 
46 
48 
48 
48 
62 
60 
53 
64 
50 
40 
44 
87 
43 
48 
46 
46 
40 
84 
85 
88 
86 
84 
87 
87 
85 
83 
24 
21 
21 



Cents, 
21 
48 
80 
86 
45 
25 
86 
42 
40 
50 
68 
76 
100 
65 
66 
40 
46 
46 
44 
68 
57 
47 
47 
42 
88 
86 
82 
88 
42 
86 
84 
84 
80 
82 
84 
84 
81 
81 
81 



21 
19 
19 



iron BT KB8SB8. If AUOBR St Atvbt — Tbis table exbiblts, in a conoiBe form, tbe prioes of tbe three 
cradea of a standard domeetio fleeoe wool in the seaboard mnrkets at the beginning of each ouarter. 
£i its present shape it is deemed to be intollitrible to all intorested in wool. In the special reatnres 
of character and condition ''washed Ohio fleece wool" is less subject to variation than any other 
description, and thns is more a basis of valne than any other class. Wool, owing to its wide variety, 
difference in cbaractor and condition, and liability to snrink in cleaning, is precluded from speculative 
onerations which apply to products which may be dealt in as " futures?' f'or these reasons the prioes 
of wool aro not liable to the same changes as cotton, wheati eto. 
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HONEY AND PRICES IK FOBEION COUNTRIES. 



XE88 POBK, OBAnr, GBOCERIBS, EIO. 

Pricei of meu pork per barrel in the New York market from 28S6 to 1896. 
' LFurniflhed by the statistician of tbe New York Prodnoe Exchange.} 



Year. 


Average 
price. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


Year. 


Average 
pnoe. 


Year. 


Average 
price. 


1836 . . 


XMlan. 
28.13 
21.66 
21.07 
10.32 
15.07 
11.36 
0.27 
10.32 
10.50 
12.03 
10.70 
10.31 
11.24 
1102 
10.70 


1851 


DoUart. 
14.00 
18.04 
16.05 
12.07 
17.00 
18.62 
22.20 
17.43 
16.40 
18.00 
15.60 
12.88 
13.62 
83.10 


1866 


DoUart. 
20.04 
22.13 
26.52 
31.64 
26.88 
16.46 
13.61 
16.36 
10.16 
2L13 
10.63 
14.76 
0.77 
0.88 
18.23 


1881 .. .. 


DoUarg. 
16. M 


1837 


1852 


1867 


1882 


10 70 


1838 


1853 


1868 


1883 


16.50 


1830 


1854 


I860 


1884 


16.48 


1840 


1855 


1870 


1885 


11 &8 


1841 


1856 


1871 


1880 


10.63 


1842 


1857 


1872 


1887 


15.00 


1843 


1858 


1873 


1888 


15 10 


3844 


1850 


1874 


1880 


12.58 


1845 


I860 


1875 


1800 


12.18 


1846 


1861 


1876 


1801 


11 38 


1847 


1862 


1877 


1802 


11.62 


1848 


1863 


1878 


1803 


18.35 


1840 


1864 


1870 


1804 


14.13 


1850 


1865 


1880 


1885 


11.91 













Prioee of leading arOelee of grain, groceries, and provisions in the Kew York market from 

1879 to 1896. 





Wheat. 
No. 2, 
red win- 
ter, 
per 
bashel. 
(•) 


Com, 
No. 2, 
mixed. 

per 

bnsheL 

(«) 


Oata, 

No. 2, 
mixed, 

per 
bnsheL 

(») 


Lard, 
prime 

con- 
tract, 

per 
pound. 

(*) 


Beef, 
extra 
mesa, 
per 

(«) 


Tal. 

low, 
prime, 

per 

pound. 

(«) 


Coffee. 6 


Sngar.d 


Calendar 
year. 


Brazil, 
fair to 
prime, 

per 
poahd. 

(0) 


Java, 

per 

pound. 


centrif- 
ngals, 

pound. 


Soft, 
stand- 
ard A, 

per 
poond. 


Hard, 
grann- 
Tat«Ml, 
per 
pound. 


1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1«85 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 


DoUav. 

1.212 

1.270 

1.318 

1.278 

. 1. 175 

.075 

.964 

.8K5 

.889 

.071 

.883 

.083 

1.004 

.008 

.730 

.611 

.660 


Oentt, 
40.8 
55.1 
63.1 
80.1 
65.1 
60.8 
53.1 
48.4 
50.6 
57.8 
43.0 
48,1 
70.4 
54.0 
40.0 
50.0 
47.7 


OmU. 
87.1 
42.6 
45.0 
5L0 
42.0 
86.0 
35.0 
85.1 
34.8 
35.5 
28.8 
28.0 
46.0 
30.8 
35.9 
87.2 
28.9 


(knU. 
6.62 
7.01 
n.37 
11.78 
9.82 
8.25 
6.78 
6.50 
7.00 
&72 
6.88 
6.33 
6.50 
7.60 
10.34 
7.75 
6.50 


DoUart, 

11.32 

10.44 

11.75 

13.45 

12.84 

12.38 

10.81 

8.23 

8.13 

7.46 

6.98 

6.06 

8.35 

6.86 

8.17 

8.16 

8.09 


Oentt. 
6.38 
6.38 
7.00 
8.38 
7.88 
6.75 
6.50 
4.25 
4.00 
4.88 
4.68 
4.50 
4.81 
4.62 
6.44 
4.81 
4.33 


Oentt. 
14.86 
15.12 
12.23 

8.77 
10.36 
10.02 

0.01 
10.82 
18.04 
15.26 
18.80 
18.03 
16.40 
14.43 
17.42 
16.41 
15.80 


OenU. 
24.14 
22.93 
16.82 
15.02 
17.68 
16.56 
15.48 
16.84 
18.02 
19.93 
2L29 
24.87 
24.50 
26.37 
24.23 
23.25 
26.60 


OmCt. 
6.93 
7.88 
7.62 
7.20 
6.79 
6.29 
6.19 
6.52 
6.88 
6.93 
6.57 
6.57 
8.92 
8.32 
8.60 
8.84 
8.28 


Otntt. 
8.53 
9.48 
9.84 
8.87 
8.14 
6.87 
6.06 
6.81 
5.66 
6.60 
7.59 
6.00 
4.47 
4.21 
4.73 
4.00 
4.00 


Oentt. 
&81 
0.80 
9.70 
9.S5 
8.66 
6.75 
6.53 
6.28 
6.02 
7.18 
7.80 
6.27 
4.65 
4.35 
4.84 
4.12 
4.12 



a Prices famished by New York Produce Exchange. 

b Prices furnished by Hr. A. Noel Blakeman, of ^ew York, except thoae for 1805, which were fur- 
nished hy Mr. J. E. S^les. 

e Since 1890 quotations are for No. 7 Exchange Standard, which la eauivalaiit to " Low Ordinary.** 
and la 140 poinU below '^Pair Bio.*' 
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CN>AL. 

JPHO06 ofSehuyimi whUea9K lump eoal at Philadelphia, and ofHtuminout (Cumberland) 
jDoal at Baltimore, from 1839 to 1895. 

[The prices of aothraoite ftirniihed by the Amerioan Iron and Steel AModationi of bitnmlxions, by 

Saward's Coal Trade JoarnaLJ 



Tear. 


Annnal average 
price per ton. 


Tear. 


Annual average H 
price per ton. H 


Ajinual average 
price per ton. 


Anthra- 
cite. 


Bitnml- 
nooa. 


Anthra. 
cite. 


Bitumi. 
nooa. 


xo»r. 


AjBthra- 
oite. 


Bitnmi. 
nous. 


1839 


DoOar: 
6.00 
4.91 
5.79 
4.18 
8.27 
8.20 
8.46 
8.90 
8.80 
3.50 
8.62 
8.64 
8.34 
8.46 
8.70 
6.19 
4.49 
4.11 
8.87 


DiOLart, 


1868 


3.43 
8.26 
8.40 
8.89 
4.14 
6.06 
&39 
. 7.86 
6.80 
4.37 
8.86 
5.81 
4.89 
4.46 
8.74 
4.27 
4.65 
4.39 
8.87 


8.70 

8.63 1 

8.49 

8.44 

4.23 

5.67 

6.84 

7.67 

5.94 

4.97 

4.71 

4.97 

4.72 

4.73 

4.66 

4.84 

4.50 

4.85 

8.87 


1877 


2.59 

8.22 

2.70 

4.53 

4.53 

4.61 

4.64 

4.42 

4.10 

4.00 

4.05 

4.21 

4.04 

8. 92 J 

3.85 

8.98 

8.00 

8.90 

8.50 


DoUan. 
8.16 


1840 




1859 


1878 


2.86 


1841 




I860 


1879 


2.79 


1842 




1861 


1880 


8.76 


1843 




1862 


1881 


8.75 


1844 




1863 


1882 


8.50 


1845 




1864 ... 


1883 :.. 


2.90 


1846 




1865 

1866 


1884 

1885 


2.50 


1847 




2.26 


1848 




1867 


1886 


2.10 


1849 




1868 


1887 


3.45 


1850 




1869 


1888 


a2.60 


1851 




1870 


1889 


a2.60 


1862 




1871 


1890 


a2.60 


1853 


8.30 
4.05 
3.80| 
8.76 
4.28 


1872 


1891 


a2.60 


1854 


1873 . . .. 


1882 


a2.50 


1855 


1874 


1893 


a 2. 40 


1856 


1875 


1894 


a2.25 


1867 


1876 


1896 


a2.00 











• The price on board fixed at Baltimore by the Seaboard Co^l Aaaociatioii. 



I . 
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HONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIE& 



BOXESnO IBOV. 

Ptioes of pig ir<m, rolled har iron, iron and $ieel rails, per ton, and of out and wire naiU, 
per keg of 100 pounds, from 1860 to 1896. 

[FurnlBhed by tlie Amerioan Iron and Steel Aaaooiation.] 



Calendar year. 



1850. 
1861. 
1852 
1853. 
1854 
1855 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864 
1865, 
1866. 
1867. 
1868 
1860. 
1870 
1871, 
1872 
1873 
1874, 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880. 
1881. 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887, 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1801, 
1892 
1893 
1804, 
1886 



anthra- 
cite foun- 


Bar iron, 

beet 
rolled, a 


Ironraila, 
standard 
8eotion8.fr 


steel 
raiU.fr 


Cnt 
nailB.0 


. Wire 
nail8.<i 


dry, a 












DoUarM. 


BcUan, 


DoOart, 


DoOars. 


DoOarM. 


DoOars. 


20.88 


59.54 


47.88 


II 


8.71 




21.38 


54.66 


45.63 


8.28 




22.63 


5&79 


48.88 


8.13 




36.12 


83.60 


77.25 


4.85 




86.88 


9L83 


80.13 


4.76 




27.75 


74.58 


62.88 


ll 


4.10 




27.12 


78.75 


64.88 


8.92 




26.38 


71.04 


64.25 


1*3 


8.72 


-^ 


22.25 


62.20 


60.00 


8P 


8.63 


s 


23.38 


60.00 


40.88 


1^ 

lis 


8.86 


s 


22.75 


68.75 


48.00 


8.13 


1 


20.25 


60.83 


42.88 


Z75 


23.88 


70.42 


41.75 


8.47 


85.25 


91.04 


76.88 


6.18 


58.25 


146.46 


126.00 


7.85 


I 


46.12 


106.38 


88.63 


7.08 


^ 


46.88 


98.18 


86.75 


6.97 


44.12 


87.08 


83.18 


166.00 


5.92 


80.25 


85.63 


78.88 


158.60 


6.17 


40.63 


81.66 


77.26 


132.26 


4.87 


1 


83.25 


78.96 


72.25 


106.75 


4.40 


35.12 


78.54 


70.88 


102.50 


4.52 


48.88 


97.63 


85.18 


112.00 


6.46 


g 


42.75 


86.43 


76.67 


120.60 


4.90 


i 


80.25 


67.95 


58.75 


94.26 


8.99 


25.50 


60.85 


47.75 


68.75 


8.42 


}in 


22.25 


52.08 


41.25 


50.25 


2.98 


18.88 


45.65 


85.26 


45.50 


2.57 


a 

1 


17.68 


44.24 


83.75 


42.25 


2.31 


21.50 


51.86 


41.25 


48.26 


2.69 


28,50 


60.38 


48.25 


67.60 


8.68 


25.12 


68.05 


47.18 


61.18 


8.09 


25.75 


6L41 


45.50 


48.60 


8.47 




22.88 


60.30 


(«) 


87.75 


3.06 




19.88 


44.06 


(«) 


80.76 


8.89 




18. UO 


40.82 


«> 


28.60 


2.83 




18.71 


43.12 


(«) 


84.50 


2.27 




20.92 


49.37 


(« 


87.08 


2.80 


8.16 


18.88 


44.99 


« 


29.88 


2.03 


Z55 


17.75 


48.40 


<'«! 


29.25 


8.00 


2.48 


18.40 


46.92 


(« 


81.75 


2.00 


2.51 


17.52 


42.56 


i«i 


89.92 


1.86 


Z04 


15.75 


41.89 


i«> 


80.00 


1.88 


L70 


14.52 


88.08 


(«l 


28.12 


/1. 44 


1.49 


12.66 


29.96 


!•> 


24.00 


/1. 08 


Lll 


13.10 


30.02 


w 


84.88 


L47 


1.69 



a At Philadelphia. 

fr At mills in Pennsylvania. 

s AVholeeale store prices at Philadelphia. 

d Base prices from factory, f. o. b. Cincaeo. 

• Superseded by tha mannfaotnre of ste^ raOa. 



/ Prloes based on a new classification adopted 
in 1893, the base prioe and schedule of extras 
being changed to oorreapond with Iba wlra^nail 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 



IXPOBIB, 1879 TO 1896. 

Prices of leading artiolee of merchandise imported into the United States from 1879 to 1395. 
[The values of the goods represent their values in the foreign market.] 



Year ending 
June 30- 


Goal, bi- 
tumi. 

nous, per 
ton. 


Coffee, 

per 
pound. 


Copper, 
pigs, bare, 

oldTand 
other, 
unmanu- 
factured, 

per 
pouud. 


Cotton 

cloth. 

per 

square 
yard. 


Flax, per 
ton. 


Cylinder, 
crown, 
and com- 
mon win- 
dow glass, 

uupol- 

ish«4Lper 

pound. 


PUte 
glass, 
unaU- 
vered, 

per 
square 

^oot. 


Hemp 

and suD- 

stitutes 

for, per 

ton. 


India rub- 
ber and 
gutta- 
percba, 

crude, ner 
pouna. 


1879 


DoUarM. 
3.61 
3.34 
2.97 
2.57 
2.89 
3.12 
3.17 
3.10 
3.00 
3.24 
3.40 
3.30 
3.40 
3.28 
8.28 
3.23 
3.05 


CenU, 
12.5 
18.5 
12.5 
10.0 
8.2 
.9.3 
8.2 
7.6 
10.7 
14.0 
13.0 
16.0 
619.0 
620.0 
14.0 
16.4 
14.7 


OenU. 

11.6 

15.6 

12.3 

12.2 

11.0 

10.7 

7.7 

7.7 

5.7 

7.7 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.7 

8.1 

8.8 

7.8 


OenU. 

12.7 

11.7 

11.9 

11.9 

13.1 

a 11. 2 

a 10. 9 

a 11. 7 

a 12. 2 

012.7 

a 13.0 

a 13.0 

a 14.0 

a 14.0 

a 13.0 

a 12. 5 

12.0 


DoUars. 
330.30 
285.27 
268.51 
270.11 
282.16 
277.35 
266.20 
283.70 
269.21 
316.66 
262.25 
271.87 
261.69 
251.43 
280.63 
307.18 
284.71 


Cents. 
2.9 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 
2.3 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 


Onto. 
45.0 
39.3 
42.1 
89.0 
88.0 
36.2 
34.3 
32.0 
30.0 
82.0 
32.0 
33.0 
87.0 
86.0 
24.8 
23.0 
22.2 


Dollars. 
103.27 
128.20 
126.31 
166.58 
169.54 
163.08 
152.12 
133.22 
123.45 
144.64 
168.96 
200.63 
150.76 
131.45 
142.30 
146. 74 
126.94 


Centa. 
40.8 


1880 


57.1 


1881 


55.2 


1882 


62.8 


1883 


71.7 


1884 


65 9 


1885 


87.6 


1880 


40.6 


1887 


48.0 


1888 


43.9 


1889 


38.0 


1890 


44.0 


1801 


652.0 


1892 


649.0 


1893 


42.7 


1894 


44.8 


1895 


45.0 







Year ending 
June 30— 



1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Pig iron, 
per ton. 



Bars, rail- 
wav, of 

steel or in 
part of 

steel, per 
ton. 



Dollars. 
21.97 
19.42 
20.98 
18.57 
18.32 
17.48 
17.70 
15.50 
15.59 
15.49 
16.19 
25.09 
24.65 
21.87 
23.83 
22.74 
27.27 



DoUart. 
26.80 
32.60 
36.15 
33.35 
32.60 
31.79 
24.80 
26.21 
19.32 
23.53 
23.96 
23.47 
25.96 
33.49 
24.08 
19.43 
14.33 



Sheet, 
plate, 

and 

taggers 

iron, 

per 
pound. 



Tin 
plates, 
terne- 
plates, or 
taggers 
tin, per 
pound. 



Cents. 


Cents. 


5.5 


3.7 


3.6 


4.5 


5.3 


8.8 


3.4 


8.8 


3.2 


8.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.3 


8.3 


4.2 


3.1 


3.6 


3.0 


3.3 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


8.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.6 


2.9 


2.2 


2.8 


2.0 


2.6 


2.0 


2.4 



Leaf tobacco. 








per pound. 


Mack- 
erel, 
pickled, 

per 
barrel 


Holas. 
sea. per 
gallon. 




Suita- 
ble for 
cigar 


Other 
loaf. 


lUce, 

per 

pound.. 


wrap- 


(200 lbs.). 






pers. 










Cents. 


Cents. 


Dollars. 


Cents. 


CenU. 


(c) 


53.8 


6.41 


18.8 


2.9 


. («) 


50.3 


4.38 


22.9 


2.9 


(«) 


62.2 


5.11 


23.5 


2.3 


(0 


62.4 


6.81 


27.0 


2.2 


ic) 


57.4 


8.20 


23.2 


2.1 


(289.8 


45.9 


9.90 


16.4 


2.0 


d82.2 


48.7 


7.62 


13.4 


2.1 


(284.4 


49.8 


6.05 


14.3 


2.0 


dgi.9 


49.7 


8.09 


14.1 


2.0 


d89.6 


58.4 


0.46 


15.4 


1.8 


<290.0 


55.0 


13.57 


18.0 


2.0 


(292.8 


61.0 


14.35 


16.0 


2.0 


94.0 


68.0 


11.95 


16.0 


2-0 


71.5 


43.0 


9.62 


13.0 


2.0 


95.0 


40.9 


11.22 


12.8 


1.7 


114.0 


38.7 


11.53 


10.1 


1.5 


127, 1 


35.9 


10.45 


8.6 


1.7 



a Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed cottons only. 
6 Overvalued by reason of depreciation of Brazilian jiaper milreis. 
cNot separately stated. 
d Prices of imports for consumption. 
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Prieea of leading articles of merchandise imported, etc., from 1879 to i^9^— Oontinned. 



Tear ending 
June 30— 



1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 



Silk^nw 
or as 
reeled 

tram the 
coooon, 

per 
pound. 



DoUan. 
4.43 
4.69 
4.27 
4.48 
4.31 
8.88 
3.62 
3.62 
4.06 
8.70 
3.48 
3.92 
3.66 
8.23 
8.90 
3.16 
2.76 



Still 
wines 

in 

casks, 

per 

gallon. 



Cmtt. 
50.3 
57.7 
62.8 
64.8 
63.7 
71.4 
65.6 
66.5 
69.8 
68.6 
69.0 
70.0 
68.0 
71.0 
71.0 
70.0 
69.7 



Tea,per 



po''^d. PO-O- 



Cents. 
4.10 
4.18 
4.41 
4.41 
4.87 
3.61 
2.67 
2.84 
2.50 
2.75 
3.21 
3.28 
8.03 
2.93 
3.00 
2.92 
2.14 



CenU. 
24.2 
27.4 
25.7 
24.6 
23.5 
20.2 
19.5 
19.6 
18.7 
15.8 
16.0 
15.0 
17.0 
16.0 
16.0 
15.1 
13.5 



Tln,1>ars, 
blocks, 
or pigs, 
grain, or 
granula- 
ted, per 
pound. 



aoth. 

ing 
wools, 

per 
pound. 



Cents. 

14. 
19. 



22. 



17. 
21. 
23. 
27. 
21. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
15. 
14. 



Cents. 
21 



Combing 


Carpet 
and other 


wools, per 
pound. 


similar 


wools, per 
pound. 




Cents. 


CenU. 


24 


12 


29 


14 


29 


14 


28 


U 


25 


14 


23 


12 


24 


11 


22 


11 


24 


12 


24 


12 


23 


12 


25 


12 


23 


11 


23 


9 


22 


9 


26 


9 


20 


9 



Carpets and 
carpeting 
of all kinds 
of wool, per 
square 
yard. 



Dollars. 
1.44 
0.86 
1.08 
1.33 
1.26 
1.37 
1.41 
1.35 
1.46 
1.46 
1.21 
1.23 
2.09 
2.06 
2.30 
2.28 
1.95 



8II7EB. 

Annual price of silver in London, per ounce, and commercial ratio of silver to gold, 18SS 

to 1895, 

[From Production of Gold and Silver in the United States, 1894, Preston.] 



Calen- 
dar 



Lowest I 
quota- 



year, t tions. j \^^ 



High- 

est 
quota- 



Aver- 
age 

quota- 
tion. 



1833... 
1834.... 
1835... 
1838... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843. . . 
1844... 
1«45... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 
1852... 
1853... 
1854. . . 
1855. . . 
1856... 
1857... 
1858... 
W59... 
18C0... 
1861... 
1862... 
1883... 
1864... 



Pence. 



60 



60,«„ 
59,^ 

59, 
51^ 
59\ 
59 1 
59 



«1A 

mi 

61| 
61| 



Talne of 

a fine 
ounce at 
aversfce 
quota- 
tion. 



DoUars. 
297 
313 
308 
315 
805 
304 
323 
323 
316 
303 
297 
304 
298 
30 
308 
304 
309 
316 
337 
326 
348 
348 
344 
344 
353 
344 
30 
352 
333 
346 
345 

3:15 



■I 



Com- 
mer- 
cial 
ratio. 



I 

15.93 

15.73 

15.80 

15.72 

15. A3 

15.85 

15.62 

15.62 

15.70 

15.87 I 

15.93 I 

15.85 I 

15. 02 I 

15.90 

15.80 

15.85 

15.78 

15.70 

15.46 

15.59 

15.33 

15.33 

15.38 

15.38 

15.27 

15.38 

15.19 

15.29 

15.50 

15.35 

15. 37 

15.37 



Calen- 
dar 
year. 



186.'5. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1800. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874.. 
1875. 
1876., 
1877.. 
1878. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883- . 
1884., 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1805.. 



Lowest 
quota- 
tion. 



High- 
est 
quota- 
tion. 



Pence. Pence. 



Aver- 
age 

quota- 
tion. 



Value of 

a fine 
ounce at 
average 
quota- 
tion. 



DoUars. 

1.338 

1.339 

1.328 

1.326 

1.325 

1.328 

1.826 

1.322 

L298 

1.278 

1.246 

1.156 

1.201 

1.152 

l.\Z\ 

1.145 

1.138 

1.136 

1. 11 

1.113 

1.0645 
.9946 
.97823 
.93897 
.93512 

L 04633 
.98782 
.87106 
.78031 
.83479 
.65406 



Com- 
mer* 
cial 
ratio. 



15.44 
15.43 
15.57 
15.59 
15.60 
15.57 
15.57 
15.63 
15.92 
16.17 
16.59 
17.88 
17.22 
17.94 
18.40 
18.05 
18.16 
18.19 
1&64 
18.57 
10.41 
20. 78 
21.18 
21.99 
22.10 
19.76 
20.92 
23.72 
26.49 
82.56 
31.60 
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Bullion value of S7 1.25 grains of pure Hlver at the annual average price of silver, each 
year from 1860 to 1896 ^ inoluHve, 

[Prepared by the Director of the Mint.] 



Year. 


BnlUon 
valae. 


Year. 


Bnllion 
value. 


1850 


DoUan. 
1.018 
1.034 
1.025 
1.042 
1.042 
1.039 
1.039 
1.046 
1.039 
1.052 
1.045 1 
1.031 
1.041 
1.040 
1.040 
1.035 
1.036 
1.027 
1.025 
1.024 
1.027 
1.025 
1.022 


1873........ 


DoOan. 
1 004 


1851 


1874 


.988 


1852 


1875 


.964 


1853 


1876 


894 


1854 


1877 


929 


1855 


1878 


.891 


1856 


1879 


.868 


1857 . ... 


1880 


886 


1858 


1881 


.880 


1859 • 


1882 


.878 


1800 


1883 

1884 


.858 


1861 . . .. 


861 


1862 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


.823 


1863 


.709 


1864 


.756 


1865 


.727 


1866 


1889 

1890 

1891 


.723 


1867 


:809 


1868 


.764 


1869 


1892 


.673 


1870 


1893 


.603 


1871 


1894 


.491 


1872 


1896 


.506 









COINAGE. 

Coinage of the United States mints from 1841 to 1895, 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 



Calendar year. 



1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846.. 
1847., 
1848.. 
1349.. 

isno.. 

1851.. 
1852., 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1856.. 
1856.. 
1857., 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862., 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874., 
1875.. 
X876.. 



Total coinage. 



Gold. 


Silver. 


Minor. 


Total. 


DoUart. 


DoUars. 


Dollars. 


DoUan. 


1, 091, 857. 50 


1,132,750.00 


15, 973. 67 


2,240,581.17 


1,829,407.60 


2,332,750.00 


23,833.90 


4,185,901.40 


8,108,797.60 


3,834.750.00 


24,283.20 


11,967,830.70 


5, 427, 670. 00 


2,235.550.00 


23,987.52 


7,687.207.52 


8,766,447.50 


1,873,200.00 


38,948.04 


5.668,595.54 


4,034,177.50 


2.558,680.00 


41, 208. 00 


6,633.965.60 


20, 202, 325. 00 


2,374,450.00 


61,836.60 


22,638,611.09 


3,775.512.50 


2.040,050.00 


64,167.99 


6,879,720.49 


9,007,761.50 


2,114,950.00 


41, 984. 32 


11.164,695.82 


31,981,738.60 


1,866,100.00 


44, 467. 50 


33,892,306.00 


62, 614, 492. 50 


774, 397. 00 


99,635.43 


63, 488, 524. 93 


56,846,187.50 


999,410.00 


50,630.94 


67.896,228.44 


39,377,909.00 


9,077.571.00 


67, 059. 78 


48,522,539.78 


25, 915, 962. 50 


8, 619, 270. 00 


42,638.35 


34.577.870.85 


29, 387, 968. 00 


3,501,245.00 


16,030.79 


32,905,243.79 


36, 857, 788. 50 


5,142,240.00 


27, 106. 78 


42,027.115.28 


32,214,040.00 


5, 478, 760. 00 


178,010.46 


37. 870, 810. 46 


22,938,413.50 


8, 495, 370. 00 


246,000.00 


31. 679, 783. 50 


14,780,570.00 


3, 284, 450. 00 


364,000.00 


18,429,020.00 


2:1,473,654.00 


2, 259, 390. 00 


205,660.00 


25,938,701.00 


83, 395, 630. GO 


3, 783, 740. 00 


101, 000. 00 


87, 280, 270. 00 


20, 875, 997. 50 


1, 252, 616. 50 


280.750.00 


22, 409, 264. 00 


22,445,482.00 


809, 267. 80 


498,400.00 


23,7,'i3,149.80 


20.081,415.00 


609, 917. 10 


926, 687. U 


21,618,019.24 


28, 295, 107. 60 


691, 005. 00 


968.552.86 


29. 954, 665. 36 


31, 435, 945. 00 


982, 409. 25 


1,042.960.00 


33.461.314.25 


23. 828, 626. 00 


908, 876. 25 


1,819,910.00 


26.657,411.25 


19, 371, 387. 50 


1. 074, 343. 00 


1,697.160.00 


22,142,880.50 


17. 582, 987. 60 


1.266,143.00 


963, 000. 00 


19,812.130.50 


23, 198, 787. 60 


1, 378, 255. 50 


350, 325. 00 


24,927,8^8.00 


21,032,685.00 


3, 104, 038. 30 


99, 890. 00 


24,236,613.30 


21,812,645.00 


2. 504, 488. 50 


369.380.00 


24,686.513.50 


57,022,747.50 


4, 024, 747. 60 


379,455.00 


01.426.950.10 


35,254,630.00 


6,851.776.70 


342.475.00 


42,448.881.70 


82,951,940.00 


15, .347, 893. 00 


246, 970. 00 


48,646,803.00 


46,579,452.50 


24,503,307.50 


210, 800, 00 


71,293,560.00 
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Coinage of the United States mints from 1841 to i^dJ— Continned. 



Calendar year. 



18T7. 
Ig78. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
18S2. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 



Total coinage. 



Gold. 



DoUarB, 
43,999.864.00 
49, 786, 052. 00 
39.080.080.00 
62,308,279.00 
96,850.890.00 
65,887.685.00 
29,241,990.00 
23,091.756.50 
27.773,012.50 
28. 945, 542. 00 
23.972.383.00 
31,380,808.00 
21,413,931.00 
20,467.182.50 
29, 222. 005. 00 
34, 787, 222. 50 
56,997.020.00 
79,546,160.00 
59,610,367.60 



Silver. 



I 



Minor. 



DoUara, 
28.393.045.50 
28. 518, 850. 00 
27. 669. 776. 00 
27.411,093.75 
27.940.163.75 
27,973, i:W. 00 
29,246,968.45 
28, 534, 866. 15 
28. 962, 176. 20 
32.086.709.90 
35,191,081.40 
33, 023, 606. 45 
35. 496. 68:1. 15 
39,202 908.20 
27,518,856.60 
12.641.078.00 
8,802,797.30 
9, 200, 350. 85 
5,698,010.25 



2>oUar$. 

8. 525. 00 , 

58, 186. 50 I 

165.003.00 I 

391.395.95 

428.151.75 

960,400.00 

1,604.770.41 

796, 48:). 78 

191,622.04 

843. 186. 10 

1,215.686.26 

912.200.78 

1,283,408.49 

1, 384. 792. 14 

1.312.441.00 

961, 480. 42 

1, 134. 931. 70 

438,177.92 

882.430.56 



Total. 



Dollars. 
72, 401. 434. 50 
78, 36:i, 068. 50 
66,814,869.00 
90, 111, 368. 70 
125,219,206 50 
94,821,217.00 
60,093.728.86 
53,323.106.48 
66,926.810.74 
61,375.438.00 
60. 379. 150. 66 
65,318,615.23 
58.194,022.64 
61.054,882.84 
58, 053, 302. 60 
48,389.780.92 
66, 934.749. 00 
89.184,688.77 
66,196,798.31 
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n.— "WAQES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is to be regretted that there is no United States Government com- 
pilation of wages later than that for the year 1891 in the Senate Finance 
Committee Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 
printed in 1893. As to the rates of wages up to 1891 the report, Vol. 
I, pages 13, 14, says: 

The course of wages throughout the period covered by the investiga- 
tion is shown in the following table: 

Belaiive wages in all occupations, 1840 io 1891, grouped by different methods. 



Tear. 



1840.. 
1841. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849. 
1850.. 
1851. 
1852.. 
1853. 
1854.. 
1855., 
1856.. 
1867., 
1858.. 
I860., 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1866.. 



Simple 
average. 



87.7 
88.0 
87.1 
86.6 
86.5 
86.8 
89.3 
90.8 
91.4 
92.5 
92.7 
90.4 
90.8 
91.8 
95.8 
98.0 
99.2 
99.9 
98.5 
99.1 
100.0 
100.8 
102.9 
110.5 
125.6 
143.1 



Average 

according 

to impor- 

tauce. 



82.5 
79.9 
84.1 
83.0 
83.2 
85.7 
89.1 
91.3 
91.6 
90.5 
90.9 
91.1 
91.8 
93.2 
95.8 
97.5 
98.0 
99.2 
97.9 
99.7 
100.0 
100.7 
103.7 
118.8 
134.0 
148.6 



Year. 



1866 
1867 
1868 
1860. 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881, 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 



Simple 
average. 



152.4 
157.6 
159.2 
162.0 
162.2 
163.6 
166.0 
167.1 
161.5 
158.4 
152.5 
144.9 
142.5 
139.9 
141.5 
146.5 
149.9 
152.7 
152.7 
150.7 
150.9 
153.7 
155 4 
156.7 
158.9 
160.7 



Average 

according 

to impor- 

tanoe. 



155.6 
164.0 
164.9 
167.4 
167.1 
166.4 
167.1 
166.1 
162.5 
158.0 
151.4 
143.8 
140.9 
139.4 
143.0 
150.7 
152.9 
159.2 
155.1 
155.9 
155.8 
156.6 
157.9 
162.9 
168.2 
168.6 



A summary of the table by five-year periods is given in the following 
table: 



Relative wages in all occupations hy five-year periods, grouped by different methods. 



Period. 



1840-44. 
1845^9. 
1850-54, 
1855-50. 
1860-64. 
1866.^. 



Simple 


Average 
according 


average. 


to impor- 


1 


tance. 


87.2 


82.5 


90.2 


89.6 


92.3 


92.6 


98.9 


98.5 


108.0 


111.4 


.' 154.9 


160.1 




1870-74 

1875-79 

1880-84 

1885-89 

1890-91 (2 years) 



164.1 
147.6 
148.7 
153.5 
159.8 



Average 
according 
to impor- 
tance. 



165.8 
146.7 
152.2 
157.8 
168.4 



Wages equally with prices felt the disturbing influence of variable 
currency during the period from 1861 to 1878, and in order to furnish 
a basis of comparison with prior and subsequent years, we reduce in 
the following table the relative wages for the years 1861 to 1878 to the 
gold basis. 
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Belative wages in gold in all aocupaiionSy 1840 to 1891, grouped by different methods. 



Year. 


Simple 
average. 


Average 
according i 
to impor- 
tance. ' 


Tear. 


Simple 
average. 


Average 
according 
to impor- 
tance. 


1840 


87.7 
88.0 
87.1 
86.6 
86.5 
86.8 
89.3 
90.8 
91.4 
92.5 
92.7 
90.4 
90.8 
91.8 
95.8 
98.0 
99.2 
99.9 
98.5 
99.1 
100.0 
100. 8 
100.4 
76.2 
80.8 
66.2 


82.5 
79.9 
84 1 


1866 


108.8 
117.1 
114,9 
119.5 
133.7 
147.8 
152.2 
148.3 
145.0 
140.8 
135.2 
136.4 
140.5 
130.9 
141.5 
146.5 
149. 9 
152.7 
152.7 
150.7 
150.9 
153.7 
155.4 
156.7 
158.9 
100.7 


Ill 1 


1841 


1867 


121 8 


1842.- 


1868 


119 1 


1843 


83.0 


' 1869 


123 5 


1844 


83.2 1 

85.7 

89.1 1 

91.3 

91. 6 

90.5 

90.9 

91.1 

91.8 

93.2 

95.8 

97.5 

98.0 


1870 


136 9 


1845 

1846 


1K71 

1872.- 


150.3 
153 2 


1847 


1873 


147 4 


1848 


1874 


145.9 


1849 


1875 


140.4 


1850 


1876 


134 2 


1851 


1877 


135 4 


1858 


1878 


139 


1853 


1879 


139.4 


1854 


1880 


143.0 


1855 


1881 


150.7 


1856 


1882 


152.9 


1857 


99.2 


1883 


159.2 


1858 


97.9 
99.7 
100.0 
100.7 
101.2 
81.9 
86.2 
68.7 


1884 


155.1 


1859 


1885 


155 9 


I860 


1886 


155.8 


1861 


.1887 


156.6 


1862 


1888 


157. 9 


1863 


1889 


162.9 


1864 


1890^ 


168.2 


1865 


W ::.:...:.;::::.. 


168.6 









From a consideration of the foregoing table it becomes evident that 
there was a gradaal advance in wages from 1840 to I860. Since that 
date the advance has been less regnlar but more rapid. The period 
from 1875 to 1880 was marked by a standstill, bat since that time the 
advance has been continuous. 

WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1891. 

The following table of wages paid in certain occupations in the 
United States in 1891 was compiled from the Senate committee report 
above referred to and printed in United States Consular Eeports for 
September, 1896: 

Average weekly wagee. 



Trades and occupations. 



Building trades : 

Bricklavers 

Hoa carriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Flambers 

Carpenters 

Gas titters 

Blacksmiths 



Amount. 



$21. 18 
13.38 
21.00 
9.60 
23.10 
21.00 
17.30 
19.00 
15.25 
11.90 
16.02 



Trades and occupations. 



Blacksmitlis' strikers . . . 

Cabinetmakers 

Coopers 

Draymen and teamsters 

Dyers 

Gardeners 

Laljorers, porters, etc.., 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Stonecutters 

Tinsmiths 



Amount. 



$10. 32 
13.32 
16.08 
10.80 
0.00 
13.50 
8.88 
16.80 
16.42 
21.00 
14.35 



WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1896. 

While there are no complete figures available for wages in the United 
States in 1896, it may be assumed that there has been a decline in 
the rates as reported by the Senate committee for 1891, owing to the 
general industrial depression which began in the year 1893 and still 
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continues. The March, 1896, bulletin of the United States Department 
of Labor prints summaries of reports of the bureaus of statistics of 
various States, from which the following extracts are taken: 



COimECTICUT. 



[Beport for year ending November 30, 1805.] 



The changes in rates of wages reported were only those that were general in char- 
acter. There were 2,624 employees affected hy advances in wages, the average of 
percentages of increase being 8.52. The employees affected in establishments rednc- 
mg wages numbered 1,287, the average of the percentages of decrease being 8.53. 
There were 20,190 employees affected by the restoration of wages to a former rate, 
the average of the percentages of increase being 8.5. The average weekly honrs of 
labor in tne 1,000 establishments for the year ending July 1, 18^, not considering 
the days closed, were 58.07; deducting hours lost by reason of days closed, the aver- 
age was 54.46. 

MONTANA. 

[Keport for year ending November 80, 1895.] 

The average daily wages bf employees in and around mines, mills, and smelters, 
as computed from statements made by employees in nine counties of the State, and 
covering the occupations of 2,085 men, are given as follows : 

Average daily wages of employees of min^, mills, and smelters. 



Occupation. 


Average 
wages 
per day. 


Occnpation. 


Average' 
wages 
per day. 


Occupation. 


Average 
perday. 


Mine employees: 

Miners 


$3.37 
4.00 
3.75 
3.50 
3.12 

4.74 
4.08 
3.85 

2.73 
3.75 
4.12 


Employees in mines, 

smelters, and quarts 

mills— continued. 

Bricklayers and 

masons -, -,,..,-. 


$5.33 
4.01 
2.50 
3.00 
3.10 , 
3.00 
4.00 
3.60 
8.85 
8.00 
8.09 
3.35 


Employees in mines, 

smelters, and quartz 

mills— concluded. 

Furuacemen's 

helpers 




Pumpmen 




Timbermen 

Station tenders 


$2.02 

2.72 


Carmen 


Carpenters 

Charge wheelers . . 
Concentrator men . 

Cooling floor men . . 
Dippers . . . . . . . 


Ltaborers 


Employees in mines, 
smelters, and quartz . 
mills: 


Machinists 

Machinists' help- 
ers ...« 


4.02 
2.85 


Foremen 


Millmen 


8.37 


Amalgamators 

Blacksmiths 


Kefinerq r - ^ - 


5.00 


Dynamo tenders. . . 
Engineers 


Boasters 


2.83 


Blacksmiths' help- 
ers 


Skimmers 


4.26 


Eiremen 


Trammers 


2.87 


Boilermakers 


Feeders 


Weighers 


2.44 


Fumacemen 


Yannermen 


3.00 



NEW YORK. 



[Bei>ort for the year 1884.] 



The hureau sent to each trade organization in the State a letter of inquiry contain* 
ing the following questions: Date of organization; number of members at time of 
organization ; number of members at present time; rate of wages previous to organ- 
ization ; rate of wages at present time ; hours of labor per day previous to organiza- 
tion; hours of labor per day at present time. Is improved machinery used in your 
trade or calling f Has the use of machinery increased the number employed in yonr 
trade or calling ; and what per cent f Has'the use of machinery decreased the num- 
ber employed in yonr trade or calling; and what per centf In your opinion has a 
reduction of wages been prevented by the fact of toe existence of your organization t 
Have the general conditions in your trade or calling been improved owing to the 
existence of your organization f Has yonr organization rendered any aid, financially 
or otherwise, to its members during the past year f How much f The answers of the 
various organizations to these questions are printed in detail. 
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Setnms were received from 695 organizations. The foUowinii^ statement shows 
theresaltsof thesammarization of the detail tables, which present the statistics rela- 
tive to wages and hours of labor: 

Wages and hows of labor prior to organization and in 2894, hy industries. 



Indastries. 



Bailding 

CfKare, cigarettes, and tobncco 

Clothing 

Cowhmen and livery ■ stable em- 
pl oyees 

FoihI products 

Furniture , 

Glass and terra cotta 

Hats, caps, and furs 

Hotel and restanrant employees. . . . 

Iron and steel 

Leather 

Halt and spiritnoosliqaors and min- 
eral waters 

Marine 

Metals 

Musicians and musical instruments 

Printing, binding, enffraving. stere- 
otyping, and publishers' supplies 

Bailroad employees, (steam) 

Ballroad employees (street surface) . 

Stone workers 

Street paving 

Tertiles^ 

Theatrical 

TVood workers 

MiBoellaneonfl 

Total 



Wages, number of organixa- j IIo urs of labor, nomlier of or- 
tions reporting— I ganisatiuns reporting— 



In- 
crease. 



136 
31 



402 



De- 



No 



Total. 



I In- 



18 
3 ' 

2 ; 



51 
7 
6 

1 

10 
3 
2 
1 
2 
21 
1 

1 
4 
2 



2 


n 


3 


25 




1 


1 


6 




6 


1 


1 




1 


2 


8 



205 I. 
41 ,. 
38 ' 

4'. 
V. 

. 
3 . 

7 . 

64 . 
10 . 

18 

8 I. 



10 
34 




85 


2 


2 




20 









10 




3 




12 




16 




638 


6 



De- 


No 


crease. 


change. 


177 


30 


40 


9 


27 


12 


1 


4 


12 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


5 


2 


20 


45 


1 


12 


12 


6 


1 


5 




6 
10 


3 


17 


20 


27 


51 


2 




19 


3 


a 


6 


8 


2 


2 


2 


10 


2 


9 


8 


404 


247 



Total. 



207 
49 
40 

5 
19 
6 
6 

4 
7 
65 
13 

18 
6 
6 

13 

37 
80 

2 
22 

9 
10 

4 
12 
17 



657 



There were 49 divisions of working time reported by 656 organizations. Eight 
honrs constituted a day's work in 42 branches of trade, and the eight-hour day was 
enjoyed by 48,411 members of 169 organizations. The number is nearly one-third of 
the 155,843 members reported. The daily honrs of work and the number of mem- 
bers obfterving the indicated working time are shown for each organization reported. 

Fonr hundred and seventy- four organizations, with a membership of 121,957, report 
$511,817.59 as having been expended in benefits during the year, of which amount 
$106,801.69 was to assist those out of work, $60,207.98 to assist the sick, $93,437.92 
incases of death, $89,150.(4 to support strikes, $10,676.74 donated to other labor 
organizations, and $151,543.22 not classified. 

Ont of 695 organizations, 371 report that improved machinery is used, 285 report 
that it is not, and 39 failed to answer the question. Sixty-three organizations report 
that the introdnction of machinery has increased the working force, while 208 state 
that it has resulted in a reduction of the number of employees, and 47 failed to answer 
the question. 

Five hundred and forty-four organizations reported that tho existence of the organi- 
zation had prevented a reduction in wages, and 96 reported that it bad not, while 22 
failed to answer the question, and 33 reported that there had been no attempt at 
reduction of wages. Six hundred and twenty-two organizations reported that the 
general conditions of labor in their trades had been improved by the existence of the 
union, 49 that the union had not improved general conditions, while 24 failed to 
answer the question. 

There were 667 organizations that reported their membership as 46,455 at the date 
of organization, and at the time of reporting, in 1894, 691 organizations reported their 
membeiBhip at 155,843. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Report for 1894.] 

Facts are given relative to the number of persons employed, wages paid, and valne 
of prodact for 4 12 manufacturing plants for which returns were received for 1894 and 
comparative figures given for 1892 and 1893. Reports were not secured from all the 
plants in the State, but from a sufficient number, it was believed, to form correct 
general deductions. The results are summarized as follows : 

Employees, wagea, and value of product of 41S manufacturing estahlishmenUf 1892, 1893, 

and 1894, 



Item.8. 



Average number of cmploji 

Total wages 

Value of product 



1882. 



149, 690 

$72, 675, 550 

$286,402,751 



1893. 



132,653 
$60, 629, 740 
$236, 919, 298 



Per ceut of decrease. 



1894. 



1892 to 
1893. 



116,310 I 11.38 

$48,268,005 16.46 

$191,492,115 I 17.28 



1893 to 
1894. 



12.32 
20.39 
19.17 



Various reasons are given for the decrease in the different industries. The follow- 
ing statement is presented to show the decrease in employees by industries : 

Employees of 412 manufacturing establishments, hy industries, 1892, 1893, and 1894, 



Industry. 



Iron 

Carpets 

Hosiery 

"Woolen 

Cotton 

Glass 

Miscellaneous 

Total... 



1892. 



103,471 
4,648 
1,786 
6,390 
3,818 
7,239 
23,338 



1893. 



92,890 
4,097 
1,547 
4,543 
8,490 
6,579 

19,507 



149,690 132,653 



1894. 



79,829 
3,623 
1,513 
4.001 
3,093 
5.152 

19,099 



116,310 



RHODB ISLAND. 



[Report for 1894.] 



Returns for textile industries show for each of 2,299 employees in the cotton, 
woolen, and mixed textile industries numerous facts concerning their civil and social 
Conditions. The returns are summarized by towns and for the State. The totals for 
some of the items shown for all three branches of the industry are as follows : 

Number of returns 2, 299 

Married 1,559 

Single e90 

Widowers 50 

Native born 827 

Foreign born 1, 472 

Largest number in family 15 

Smallest number in family 2 

Number owning homes 245 

Number free from incumbrance 88 

Number hiring tenements (39 also own homes) 1, 373 

Highest daily wages $6. 00 

Lowest daily wages 40 

Number receiving an increase in wages during the year 32 

Number receiving a decrease in wages during the year 1, 367 

Nnmber unemployed during a portion of the year 1, 693 
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The bareaa seoared reports from 121 mannfactnrers of textile indnstriescoyering 
the operations of their establishments daring 1893 and 18d4. Fifty-six of these 
reports were for the cotton industry, 44 for the woolen indnstry. 10 for print works, 
dye works, and lileaoheries, 8 for hosiery and knit goods, and 3 for silk and silk goods. 
The statiHtics are given in detail for each industry. A summary for the 121 estab- 
lishments is presented in the following statement : 

Staiittica of 121 manufacturing eatablhhmentSf 189S and 1894, 



Items. 



EstablishmeDta . 
Prirateflrme ... 



Partnere: 
Male.... 
Special.. 

Total. 



Corporatioiis. 



1893. 



121 

68 



Stockholders: 

Male 

Female 

Banks, trusteea, etc. 



Total. 



«3 I 



702 
347 
84 



1,133 



Total partners and stockholders 1,236 

Capit^ invested $37,578,111 

Employees : ' 

Greatest number 30,352 

Smallest 28,570 

Average ' 28,704 

Total wages $10,466,032 

Average annual wages $364. 62 

Averagedays in operation 282.05 

Cost of materials used $27.496.W5 

Yalne of goods made and work done $48. 405, 877 



1804. 



Increase (+) or de- 
crease (~). 



Amount. , Per cent. 



121 I. 

57 1 



I 




64 



786 
88'{ 
104 



1,272 



$39, 



$21, 
$37, 



1,377 
113,530 

28.618 
20,822 
25,773 
436,246 
$327.33 
251.68 
130,276 
404, 818 



+84 
+85 
+20 



+141 
+$1,535,419 

—1,734 

—5,748 

—2, 931 

— $2, 029, 786 

—$37.29 

—30.37 

—$6,366,719 

-$11,001,029 



+ 1.94 



+1 I +1.59 



+ 11.97 
+10.09 
+23.81 



+ 139 I +12.27 



+11.41 
+4.09 

—5.71 
—21.63 
—10. 21 
—19.39 
—10. 23 
—10. 77 
—23.16 
—22.72 



MASSACHtrSBTTS. 
[Keport for 1894.] 

The statistics are not shown for all the manufacturing and mechanical industries 
of the State, the report being confined to a comparison of returns from the same estab- 
lishments reporting for the different years. Comparisons are made for 4,093 estab- 
lishments for 1893 and 1894, for 3,073 establishments for the five years from 1890 to 
1894, inclusive, and for 857 establishments for the ten years from 1885 to 1894, inclu- 
sive. The statistics presented in this synopsis have been selected principally from 
those given for 1893 and 1894, to which the major portion of the report is devoted. 

Reports were received from 4,486 establishments for 1894; of this number 4,093 are 
compared with reports for 1893. These reports are grouped in 75 classified indus- 
tries, and reflect the industrial conditions prevailing in the State during the two 
years. 

The increase or decrease in capital invested, wages paid, stock used, and goods 
made and work done in 1894 as compared with 1893 are shown in the two statements 
which follow for each of the 9 leading industries of t^ie State, and for the remaining 
66, of the 75 referred to above, considered together. 
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Statistics of manufactures in 75 industries^ 1893 and 1894, 



Indnstries. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cqjiton goods 

Leather 

Machines and machinery 

Metals and metallic goods 

Paper and paper goods 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 

Other indastries (66) 



Tear. 



Total. 



1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 



1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 



Estab- 
lish, 
ments. 



638 
11 
11 
148 
148 
141 
141 



327 

327 

98 

98 

115 

115 

21 

21 

2,272 

2,272 



1893 4.093 

1894 4,093 



Capital in- 
voAted. 



$26, 084, 810 

26, 125. 879 

7, 99:{, 248 

7, 277, 249 

115. 110, 409 

114.013.507 

7, 939, 015 

8. 344. 321 

30,447.599 

30,414,153 

19, 924, 086 

19, 367, 325 

24,497.673 

24, 881. 825 

25. 233. 739 

24, 094. 195 

13, 738. 952 

15, 225, 680 

160,150.654 

147, 903, 412 



431, 121, 145 
417,647,636 



Wages paid. 



$20,477,354 

20, 082, 006 

1. 589. 019 

1,329.350 

24. 547. 036 

21. 863, 643 

2,797,042 

2,722.360 

8.613.264 

7.276.856 

6, 628. 730 

6.591,555 

4,082,892 

3,961,597 

6, 747, 269 

4,887.984 

8, 334. 653 

2,903,940 

44,678,678 

39,483,794 



122,495,937 
111,103,085 



Stock used. 



Goodamade 

and work 

done. 



_L 



$49. 901, 149 

48. 536, 031 

4,787,252 

3,621,574 

46, 150, 475 

41, 893, 414 

11, 381, 709 

10. 997, 498 

9, 095, 079 

7, 964, 667 

10, 585. 088 

9, 186. 323 

14,914,112 

13,570,057 

16,377,068 

13,019,911 

10, 431. 830 

8, 587, 957 

146.612,728 

129, 834, 604 



320,239,480 
287, 212, 036 



$84,425,310 

82,479.517 

7.427.385 

5,760.705 

85. 829. 812 

74.985,327 

16,063,980 

15.563.653 

25.387,721 

21, 774. 080 

22, 361, G91 

19,363.367 

23,682,831 

22, 217, 777 

27, 778, 635 

22,284.968 

16.240.380 

13,347,780 

243,740,268 

218,367,401 



552,938,022 
496,144,574 



Decrease in manufactures in 1894 as compared with 189S in 75 industries. 





Decrease in- 


Indnatries. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Stock used. 


Goods made and 
work done. 




Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount 


Per 
cent 


Amount 


Per 

cent 


Amount 


Per 

cent 


Boots and shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton goods 

Leather. 


a $41, 069 

715. 999 

1,096,872 

a 404. 406 

83,446 

556,761 

a 384, 152 

1.139,544 

a 1,486, 728 

12,247,242 


a 0.16 

8.96 

.95 

a6.09 

.11 

2.79 

aL57 

4.52 

a 10. 82 

7.65 


$395,348 

259,669 

2,683,393 

74,682 

1,^.408 

37,175 

121.295 
859, 2^5 
430,713 

5,194,884 


1.93 
16.34 
10.93 

2.67 

15.52 

.56 

2.97 
14.95 
12.92 

11.68 


$1,365,118 

1,165,678 

4,257,061 

384,211 

1,130,412 

1,398,765 

1, 344, 055 
3, 357, 147 
1,846,873 

16,778,124 


2.74 
24.35 
9.22 
8.38 

12.43 

13.21 

9.01 
20.50 
17.70 

1L44 


$1,945,802 

1.666,680 

10,844,485 

500,327 

3.613,641 

2,998,324 

1,465,054 
5,493,677 
2,892,591 

25,372,887 


2.30 
22.44 
12.63 

3.11 


Machines and ma- 
chinery .......... 


14.28 


Metals and metal- 
lic goods 


13.41 


Paper and paper 
goods 


6.10 


Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 

Other indastries 
(66) 


19.78 
17.81 

10.41 


Total 


13,473,609 


3.13 


11,392,852 


9.30 


33,027,444 


10.31 


56,793,448 


10.27 



a Increase. 

The term ''capital invested/' nsed in compiling these statistics, does not mean 
merely cash capital or capital stock, hut includes all forms of capital devoted to pro- 
duction, such as notes, bills receivable, and value of land, machinery, and stock on 
hand or in process of mannfactnre. Inasmuch as some of the elements included as 
capital are variable from year to year, it follows that apparently wide fluctuations 
in the amount of capital iuvested will sometimes appear in the returns. A reduction 
in capital does not, of course, imply retrogression. 

Four of the 9 leading industries show an increase and 5 a decrease in the amount 
of capital invested, the decrease for the 75 industries amounting to 3.13 per cent. A 
decrease is shown for wages, stock used, and value of goods ms^e and work done in 
each of the 9 selected and for the total of the 75 industries. 

The following comparative statement presents statistics for 1893 and 1894 ooncem- 
lug the number of employees and the average yearly wages paid in each of the 9 
selected indastries, and in the 66 other industries considered together. 
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EtnplaywM and average wagee in 75 induetries, 189S and 1894. 



Indnstries. 



Boots and shoes 

Carpetmgs 

Cotton goods 

Leather 

Itfachines and machinery . . 
Metals and metallic goods 
Paper and paper goods — 

Woolen goods 

Worsted goods 

Other industries (06) 

Total 



Year. 



1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
J894 
1893 
1891 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1894 



1804 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



638 

638 

11 

11 

148 

148 

141 

141 

322 

322 

827 

327 

98 

98 

115 

115 

21 

21 

2,272 

2,272 



Number of employees. 



Average 
wages 
Average. Smallest. Greatest, per year. 



41,253 

40,863 

4,335 

3,7U 

71,608 

68.235 

5,666 

6,728 

15,806 

W, 581 

13,067 

11,754 

9.924 

9,665 

15,520 

14,261 

9,404 

9.222 

94,387 

86,345 



4,003 
4.093 



280,868 
263,398 



31,506 

32,154 

1,917 

1.983 

69.729 

55,164 

3,866 

4.521 

11,772 

10,688 

10.299 

9.580 

8,244 

8,148 

11,215 

10,163 

6,979 

5,590 

68,734 

68,432 



49,744 

48. 151 

5.031 

4.667 

76,711 

76,094 

7,289 

7,129 

19,108 

16,140 

15.172 

13.626 

11, 012 

10,787 

17.989 

16,703 

10,790 

11, 275 

115, 917 

105, 695 



214, 261 
206,423 



328,763 
310, 167 



$406.38 
491.45 
366.56 
355.06 
84.3.29 
320.42 
493.66 
475.27 
544.94 
535.81 
607.29 
560.70 
411.42 
409.89 
870. 31 
342.75 

a 354. 28 
314.89 

6437.36 
457.28 



436.13 
421.81 



aFigarea here apparently should be $354.60; those given are, however, according to the original. 
fr Figures here apparently should be $473.36; those given are, however, according to the original. 

The total for the 75 industries given in the above statement shows a decrease for 
lS94t in the average, greatest, and smallest number of persons employed, and in the 
average annual wages. The decrease in the average wages amounted to $14.32. or 
3.2BB per cent. 

WAGES IN FOUR cAlES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1896. 

In respoDse to a request from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
State, for any available data as to present rates of wages, Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, supplies the following statement of 
wages paid at the present time (1896) in certain occupations in the cities 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The statement 
shows the number of persons for which the daily rates of wages were 
collected, and "all the rates," explains Colonel Wright, "are from the 
books of concerns in which the persons were employed,'' 

Bates of wages per day in certain occupations in 1896. 
BALTIMORE. 



Occupations. 



BUckamiths 

BlaekBmiths* helpers . 

Bofler makers 

BricUayers 

Carpenters 

Engineers, stationary. 



Number 


Daily 


of 


rates of 


persons. 


wages. 


1 


$1.75 


3 


1.80 


7 


2.00 


20 


2.25 


2 


2.60 


15 


1.34 


5 


1.50 


10 


1.66i 


50 


2.26 


48 


3.00 


10 


3.50 


20 


1.80 


4 


2.00 


15 


2.25 


134 


2.50 


70 


2.52 


12 


2.00 


4 


2.25 


11 


2.60 



Occupations. 



Firemen 

Galvanized and nheet iron 
workers 

Hod carriers 

Iron workers, »tructaral 

Laborers, building 

Machiuists 



Number 

of 
persons. 

1 
4 

1 
18 

16 
4 

6 
85 
15 
38 
14 
15 
1 
3 

10 
2 
6 
68 



Daily 
rates of 
wages. 



$1.28J 
1.50 
1.064 
2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.66^ 

1.70 

1.80 

1.85 

2.00 

2.25 
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Batea of wages per day in certain occupations in 1896 — Continued. 
BALTIMORE— Continued. 



Occupations. 


Number 

of 
persons. 


Daily 1 
rates of ' 
wages. , 


Occupations. 


Number 

of 
persons. 


Daily 
rates of 
wages. 


Machinists* helpers 


1 

1 

3 

11 

46 

80 

6 

4 

12 

26 

23 


$1. 20 ^ 

1.25 ; 

1.35 
1.50 
2.25 
2.75 
1.50 
1.75 
1.80 
2.25 
2.50 


Pavers, Belgian block 

Plumbers. 


2 

10 
40 

4 
10 
26 
18 
20 


$2.50 
4.50 
2 50 




Molders 


Roofers, slate 


2.75 
8 00 


Painters 


Steam and gas fitters 

Stonecutters 


2.50 
3.25 




Tinsmiths 


2.00 









BOSTON. 



Blacksmiths . 



Blacksmiths' helpers . 



Boiler makers 

Boiler makers' helpers. 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 



Csipenters' helpers . . . 
Engineers, stationary. 



Firemen 

Hod carriers 

Laborers, building 



1 

5 
17 

1 

5 
15 

1 

5 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 
25 
133 
23 
06 
18 
15 
30 
20 
38 

2 

4 
24 
14 

1 
12 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 
16 

1 
38 , 

7 I 
13 
262 



$2.24 
2.25 
2.50 
2.62 
2.70i 
1.49^ 
1.68 
1.77i 
1.83i 
1.86i 
1.96 I 
1.30i 
L68 
8.15 
3.36 
2.24 
2.25 
2.47i 
2.50 
2.52 
2.65 
2.70 
1.68 
1.77J 
L86i 
2.28i 
2.50 
2.57 
2.85i 
8.00 I 
3.57 I 
3.85i 
4.00 
2.00 
2.20 
2.28^ 
2.00 i 
2. 33i 
1.76* 
2.00 
2.25 



Machinists . 



Machinists' helpers 

Masons 

Masons' helpers 

Painters 



Painters' helpers . 

Plasterers 

Plasters' helpers . 
Plumbers 

Plumbers' helpers 

Stonecutters 

Tinsmiths 



6 
6 
6 
1 

27 

4 

8 

12 

21 

2 

9 

256 

13 

125 

1 

19 

1 

80 

2 

234 

10 

4 

12 

10 

90 

10 

52 

1 

2 

102 

4 

90 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



$2.24 
2.25 

2.421 

2.52 

2.70^ 

1.49| 

1.68 

L77* 

1.864 

2.051 

3.36 

3.50 

2.00 

1.96 

2.054 

2.144 

2.24 

2.3.14 

2.40 

2.50 

l!77| 

3.37 

4.00 

2.50 

2.664 

3.171 

3.75 

4.50 

LOO 

L25 

2.75 

2.00 

2.20 

2.24 

2.40 

2.701 



NEW YORK. 



Blacksmiths . 



Blacksmiths' helpers. 



$2.00 
2.05 
2.25 
2.50 
2.60 
2.65 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
LOO 
L75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 



Boiler makers . 



Boiler-makers' helpers 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 



3 


$2.25 


1 


2.50 


9 


2.60 


16 


2.75 


12 


2.80 


1 


3.84 


10 


L60 


3 


L75 


10 


2.00 


6 


3.00 


128 


4.00 


7 


L75 


11 


2.25 


10 


2.40 


47 


2.50 


7 


2.60 
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Rates of wages per day in certain occupations in 1896 — Continued. 
NEW YORK— Continued. 



OccuiMtliona. 



Number I>ai1y 
of rates of 
I persons. , wages. 



OocupatioDs. 



Carpenters . 



Carpenters' helpers ... 

Coppersmiths 

Coppersmiths' helpers. 
En^eers, stationary. 



13 


$2.75 1 




2.95 


31 


3.00 , 




3.46 


197 


8.50 




3.84 




4.80 




4.94 




1.50 




1.75 


2 


2.00 


1 


2.25 


25 


2.40 


6 


2.50 



Firemen 

Galvanised and sfaeet iron 
workers , 

GalTanized and sheet iron 
frorkere' helpers 

Hod carriers 

Ironworkers, structural 



Joiners 

Laborers, building 

Machinists 



2.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 
2.70 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.29 
3.50 
4.11 
4.93 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 



Machinists . 



8 


2.50 


8 


3.00 


1 


3.46 


55 


3.50 


3 


1.50 


5 


2.00 


7 


2.25 


111 


2.40 


43 


2.25 


40 


2.40 


45 


2.50 


25 


2.75 


55 


3.00 


35 


3.50 


6 


3.75 


2 


8.25 


10 


8.50 


30 


2.00 


5 


2.25 


125 


2.40 


7 


2.50 


4 


2.00 



Machinists' helpers. . . 

Masons , 

-i 
Masons* helpers 

1 Molders 

\ Painters 

]i 

Painters' helpers 

Pavers, Belgian block. 



Plasterers 

Plasterers' helpers. 
Plumbers 



Plumbers' helpers . 



Roofers, slate 

Steam and gas fitters . 



Steam and gas fitters' belpers . 
Tinsmiths 



Number Daily 

of rates of 
persons, wages. 



40 ' 
19 

5 
23 
93 i 

2 
41 

1 

2 \ 
76 

5 

2 
16 

1 

2 
48 
12 

5 
20 
139 

7 
24 

1 



244 

4 

1 
58 

2 
14 

9 

53 

207 

156 

1 

6 

1 

7 

5 
159 

1 

2 
59 

8 

V 

8 
2 
6 
12 

70 



$2.06 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.75 
2.90 
2.96 
3.00 
3.10 
3.40 
3.50 
3.79 
4.11 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
4.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.60 
75 
1.50 
1.60 
2.25 
2.50 
4.50 
4.00 
2.20' 
2.25 
2.75 
2.88 
3.00 
3 25 
3.75 
3.M 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 

' 2.25 
3.25 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 



PHILADELPHIA. 



Blacksmiths . 



BUcksmiths* helpers 

Boilermakers 

Bricklayers 



8 


12.00 


12 


2.05 


1 


2.]7i 


27 


2.26 


4 


2.50 


140 


2.75 


4 


3.00 


13 


1.40 


29 


L50 


6 


Ltt8J 


4 


1.70 


147 


2.50 


59 


8.75 


145 


4.05 



Carpenters . 



Carpenters' helpers. . 

Coppersmiths 

Engineers, stationary 



40 

52 

116 

206 

180 

150 

214 

52 

5 

30 
10 
2 
11 
12 



$2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.70 
2.75 
2.85 
8.00 
8.15 
1.50 
8.00 

2.m 

2.20 
2.25 
2.28 
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Bates of wages per day in oeriaxn oocupaiione in 1896 — Continned. 



Occupationa. 



Engineers, stationary. 



Firemen 

Galvanized and sheet iron I 
workers I 



Hod carriers. 



Ironworkers, stniotnral . 

Joiners 

Laborers, building 



Machinists. 



Machinists' helpers. . 



Nnmber 


Daily 


of 


rates of 


persons. 


wages. 


19 


$2.50 


6 


2.75 


1 


2.80 ; 


18 


1. 57i 1 


41 


2.00 , 


150 


2.2C 


7 


2.50 , 


12 


2.70 ' 


10 


2.75 


20 


1.75 


6 


2.00 


16 


2.25 


45 


2.35 


49 


2.50 


40 


2.70 


7 


2.00 


68 


2.75 


133 


1.50 


42 


1.75 


301 


2.00 


5 


2.20 


41 


2.25 


587 


2.50 • 


11 


1.50 



Occupations. 



Number 
I of 
persons. < wages. 



Machinists* helpers. 
Molders 



Painters 

Pavers,Belgian block. ...'. .. 

Pbwterers 

Plumbers 



I 



Steam and gas fitters . 



Steam and gas fitters' helpers . 
Stonecutters 



203 

50 

10 

419 

11 

100 

25 

20 

103 

10 

1 

91 

17 

8 

1 

279 

8 

16 

80 

7 

1 

10 
41 



Daily 
rates of 



$1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
2.70 
2.70 
2.75 
S.O0 
2.50 
4.50 
S.20 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
8.50 
2.00 
2.32| 
2.50 
2.061 
2.75 
3.00 
1.50 
1.92| 
3.25 
3.60 



IIL— WAGES OF FARM LABOR IN THE ITNITBD STATUS. 

The latestoflBcial statement of wages of farm labor in the United States 
in published form, is that contained in Eeport No. 4, Division of Statis- 
tics, United States Department of Agriculture, "Wages of farm labor,^ 
1892, giving " results of nine statistical investigations from 1866 to 1892,'' 
etc. Following are extracts from this report : 

The investigations of rates of wa^es for farm labor, nine of which have been made 
during the past twenty-six years, nave been very complete in method and satisfao-* 
tory in result. Beginning when labor was in demand to repair the wastes of war, 
the average rates were high, gradually declining, finding lowest level in 1879, then 
rising to a normal status, which has been maintained with wonderful uniformity 
during the last ten years. 

The most important facts ascertained are those of wages by the month, both with 
and without board, for the summer season or for the year. In such wages are 
included a very large proportion of the hired agricultural labor of the country. 
Of the transient labor employed, the most important is that of the harvest period. 
This is generally about 40 per cent higher than transient labor employed for other 
purposes, and higher also than regular monthly wages in nearly the same propor- 
tion. There is a great difference in the relative proportion of transient labor in the 
several geographical divisions of the country. In the South engagements for the 
year are the natural and customary rule of labor contracts, and transient labor La 
only available to a limited extent, and only desirable for excess of cotton picking or 
for the trucking and fruit-growing harvest exigencies, which are annually olaimmy^ 
increased importance. On the Atlantic Coast market gardening, orcharding, and 
berry picking give increasing prominence to transient rural service. In the wheat- 
growing rt^gious of the Northwest this class of farm labor assumes the highest 
importance and dominates the labor situation, as shown in the swelling rates of 
wages in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Our methods of obtaining these averages are like those employed in various lines 
of crop reporting. Our county boards of observation investigatio and fix upon a 
county average, and these averages are consolidated in this office by applying the 
rate to the number of local laborers, and so making a true average. Each State 
agent consolidates the returns of his own correspondents in the same way. The 
two results are then compared and harmonized. Of course, aa in census work, 
obvious errors of record, extravagances, and impossibilities are eliminated. The 
result is very consistent and in a high degree trustworthy and convincing. 
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The average rates by fraud divisions of the country, representing '< wages with- 
out board " per month, laborers boarding themselves, is thus stated for the nine 
investigations : 



Sections. 


1892. 


1890. 

$26.64 
23.62 
14.77 
22.01 
31.94 
34.87 


1888. 


1885. 


1882. 


1879. 


1875. 


18d9. 


1666. 


BMtem States 


126 46 
23.83 
14.86 
22.61 
32. 16 
36.15 


$26.03 
23.11 
14.54 
22.2.1 
33. 37 
36.73 


$25.30 
23.19 
14.27 
22.27 
30.24 
37.78 


$26.55 
23.21 
14.67 
23.26 
36.50 
37.22 


$21.30 
20 24 
12.65 
19.81 


$29.00 
26.99 
15.2.S 
23.25 


$32.03 
29.19 
16.49 
26.39 


$33.31 
29.83 
16.03 
27.84 
27 23 


Middle States 


Soothem States 


Wfintem States 


Mountain States 


Pacific SUtes 


40. ii 


43.50 


46.38 


44.60 




Average 


18.60 


18.34 


18.24 


18.06 


18.58 


10.05 


19.49 


25.92 


26.87 



Wages are highest in the Pacitic Coast States. The Mountain States hold second 
place. East of the mountains the highest rates are in the Kastern States; in the 
Middlo States about 10 per cent less, and in the Western States there is a further 
reduction of about 4 per cent. The Pacific Coast prices represent the most profitable 
agriculture of any group of American States. The soil is very rich, with the disad- 
vantage of local lack of moisture in its southern area, compensated in part at least 
by facilities for irrigation. But the climate makes the agriculture of California, 
giving it products that can not be grown so well, if at all, in other parts of the 
United States, and rolievin^ it of competition with the great staples of other States. 
It is true that wheat is still grown there, first because a convenient pioneer crop 
needed by a growing population, and since by force of habit and for present utiliza- 
tion of lands soon to be required for more profitable uses. California furnishes the 
best American illustration of the benefit of diversification in agriculture and frce- 
ilom from injurious com])etitiou and overproduction, employing agricultural labor 
in Rowing fruits and nuts, and producing wines and talde oils ana other products, 
which must ever be scarce and dear so long as they are obtainable onlv by the graco 
of foreign labor and the greed of importation. The laborers simply share with 
proprietors the profits of a highly remunerative agriculture. The agricultural labor 
of Kew England is dear because of its scarcity, caused by the great variety of man- 
nfactnring industries, which make a demand for everv kind of available labor. 
'Ibe Middle States have less pressure upon the labor market, while enjoying a brisk 
demand, which places wages somewhat above the average. The West, while exten- 
sively agricultural, is largely and in constantly increasing measure employing labor 
in productive industries outside of agriculture. The predominating employment of 
the labor of the South in agriculture, far more than the fact that a considerable 
proportion of it is furnished by the colored race, is the cause of relatively low wages 
in tnat section. The tendency to advance is already observable, and will continue 
with accelerated rapidity as variety in agriculture progresses and resources for 
other lines of production are utilized. 

The wages of farm labor, when board is furnished in addition to the money rate, 
are as follows : 



Diatrict«. 



Eastern Stotea .. 
Middle States... 
SoutherD States. 
Western States . 
Mountain States 
Pacific States... 

Average .. 




17.45 



This table presents a narrower range of differences, as the high rates following 
the war gradually declined, than the other, in which was included the cost of board, 
which was proportionately high in those days of abnormal prices. The decline from 
1866 to 1879 was least on the Pacific Coast, amounting to only 12 per cent. In the 
South it was the same. There was a steady demand for the products of these regions, 
preventing more than a slight fall from the abnormal rates naturally produced by 
the excessive activity in production following the war period. It was different in 
the manufacturing sections. Production in all lines was exceedingly active up to 

135a 17 
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1873, wlieu the monetary revulsion set in, constricting the circalation of money, 
inducing the hoarding of availahlo means, paralyzing business, and reducing con- 
sumption. The result was the shutting down of factory operations, throwing oat 
of employment a large contingent of industrial laborers, who were forced to go back 
to the farms or engage in gardening or fruit production in competition with the 
regular forces of farm laborers. This reduced the wages, with board, 30 per cent 
in the Eastern States and 27 per cent in the Middle States, between 1^5 and 1879. 
Gradually a portion of this unemployed labor forced its way westward and entered 
into competition with the agricultural labor of the West, reducing the average of 
that region from $15.44 (with board) in 1875 to $12.75 m 1879, or 17 per cent. . 

The diflferonce between wages with and without board at various dates in the 
several geographical divisions affords an opportunity for interesting studv. This 
difference stands practically for the cost of board, and represents varuition in prices 
of products consumed and in the average rations of the several groups. Comparing 
these equivalents for board in 1892 and 1866, respectively, in a period of average 
wages and in one of abnormal elevation, the statement is as follows: 



Sections. 



Eastern States . . 
Middle States. . . 
Southern States. 
Western States . 
Mountain States 
Pacific States . . . 




1866. Reduction. 



I 

$12.40 I 
10.82 I 
5.88 I 
9.36 
9.62 
15.12 I 



Per cent. 
28 

ao 

18 
23 

[Inc.] 13 
21 



Two points arc at once suggested by these figures — the higher cost of board in the 
earlier period, and the differences in cost then and now in the several sections. 
Then wages were high, products correspondingly dear, and necessarily the cost of 
board was greater. Then the board allowance was greatest on the Pacific Coast, as 
it is now. East of the mountains it is greatest in the New England States, which 
bring from the West a considerable pr<iportion of the substaiftials of their dietary. 
The Middle States, with more home production and less dependence on the prairies, 
afford farm board at a somewhat cheaper rate. The West, with cheap food, makes 
a lower charge for board, but not quite in proportion to cheapness of products, the 
cost and inconvenience of domestic service being an important factor in the charge. 
The lower cost in the South is partially due to a practical elimination of domestic 
service, the laborer usually taking the materials and otherwise famishing board 
and bed. 

A glance at the above table of differences, showing redaction in board cost; reveals 
one exception, an increase in the Rocky Mountain region. The cause is evident. 
This period of twenty-six years almost covers the sum total of mining development 
of that region, creating demand for labor, increasing the rate of wages, as well as 
the value of products. It is the sole exception, as it is the only region that has 
been settled and exploited within that time, except some of the areas of the lower 
plains, as in Kansas and Nebraska, which are almost exclasively agriculf aral, and 
therefore suffering competition of other grain-growing regions. The statement as to 
the Mountain States is as follows : 




1866. 



"Wages without hoard 

"Wages with hoard 

Cost of board 



927.23 
17.61 
9.62 



This region stands next to the Pacific Coast, above all sections eastward, in rank 
of wages rates, while in 1886 it stood slightly lower than the agricultural States of 
the West, and next to the rate for mixed labor of the South. 



WAGES IN THE CENTRAL BELT. 



Average conditions of agriculture and wages of farm labor are well illustrated in 
the record of the central belt of States on the parallel of 40°. The statement of 
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wages without board for nine investigations, covering the changes of a period of a 
quarter of a century, is as follows : 



States. 


1892. 


1890. 


1888. 


1885. 


1882. 


1879. 


1875. 


1869. 


1866. 


PfinniiTlYAniA ........... 


$23.00 
22.63 
22. 75 
24.25 
26.20 
25.75 


$22.80 
22. 10 
22.25 
23.25 
25.41 
25.50 


$22.24 
22. 21 
22.50 
23.20 
25.60 
25.59 


$22.62 
23.00 
22.20 
23.50 
25.33 
25.00 


$22.88 
24.55 
23.14 
23.91 
26 21 
24.45 


$19.92 
20. 72 
20.20 
20.61 
22.09 
23.04 


$25.89 
24.05 
24.20 
25.20 
24.85 
24.00 


$28.68 
26.86 
25.42 
27.32 
28.39 
83.25 


$29.9 
28.41 


Ohio 


Indiima 


27.76 


lUiDoia 


28.51 


Iowa 


28.34 


Nebnaka 


38.37 







In 1866, at the close of the war, agricultural effort was general and urgent, and 
labor comparatively scarce, and therefore dear. From Penusylvania to Iowa the 
extreme range of difference was only $2.20, from $27.71 in Indiana to $29.91 in Penn- 
sylvania. Nebraska was exceptional, immigrants comiug in so rapidly as- to raise 
the price of products and labor, so much of both was required for the initial work of 
land breaking and home making. All sought to be farm proprietors, and few were 
willing to work for wages. As settlement progressed, and conditions became more 
uniform with other States, prices of labor declined, but not in proportion to reduc- 
tion in value of products, as the hired labor of this State is still small in proportion 
to that of farm owners. Wages fell from $38.37 in 1866 to $33.25 in 1869, and to $24 
in 1875, when the average was less than any of the States named, which then pre- 
sented figures more uniform than at any other date of the series. 

It will be seen that the decline in rate of wages was general, f^om the period fol- 
lowing the war to the monetary panic occurring in 1873, and that it continued in 
slight further reduction to 1879. A sharp reaction soon followed, the next investi- 
gation showing an average advance of 15 per cent. Five investigations have fol- 
lowed since, revealing a remarkably steady rate of wages through this central belt. 
Even the decline in prices of products did not reduce it, simply because of the pref- 
erence of the laborer for cultivating his own acres, and the inducements wnich 
lombering, general manufacturing, or mining presented for profitable occupation. 

LOCAL VARIATION IN WAGES. 

Not only are striking differences shown to exist in groups of States, and greater 
still in individaal State aveniges, but in every State there is variation in its county 
rates, due to the same causes which operate to differentiate the wages of geographical 
sections. One of these causes is density of population, as in the neighborhood of cities, 
which results in high rents and dear food, and wages corresponding. In such vici- 
nage demand for skilled labor in gardening and fruit growing, as well as in general 
farming, is stimulated by the necessity for large supplies and the relatively high 
range of prices which they command, producing a competition which raises wages. 
In a county or a portion of a State niarKed by high intelligence and general educa- 
tion of its people farm wages are high, because more in demand for a greater variety 
of production, and the service is more effective and more valuable. In other counties, 
distant from market, with scant railway facilities, and especially with poor roads to 
railway stations, demand for labor is less, and the products of labor are less valuable. 
As a natural result, in such locality there is less skill and ambition among workers, 
the more progressive will seek better conditions, and wages are consequently low 
because of less intrinsic value, of depreciation in quality. 

In mining districts any development which gives employment to large numbers, 
as indicated in the local data of these investigations, causes labor competition and 
increased demand and price of products, raising the wa^es of farm labor. The estab- 
lishment of any productive industry is followed by this economic result, as shown 
in these returns. 

WHITE AND COLORED LABOR. 

The relative wages of labor of the white and colored races, respectively, cannot be 
precisely given, as no separate returns were made. Only an average of all wages, by 
the month and by the day, was sought. A very large proportion of those working 
for wages in agricultural operations in the Southern States may be assumed to be of 
the colored race, so that the wages of that section may, in a modified sense, stand for 
the rate for colored labor. The rea<ler will hold this fact in view in the comparison 
presented. 

Since the period of high wages in all sections the rate has been comparatively 
uniform, with somewhat less fluctuation in the Southern States. For ten years, at 
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least, the average of theae States for labor, without board, has kept very close to 60 
per cent of the rate preyailing in other sections, with a slight tendency to increase 
of the percentage. In 1879, the year of lowest rate, it was still 60 per cent of the 
ayeragCf which practically represents exclusively white labor. Prior to that date, 
when wages were higher, there was less difference in the rates, representing virtnally 
white and colored labor. While the reduction was from $16.63 in 1866 to $12.65 in 
1879, or 24 per cent in the one, it was from $29.41 in 1866 to $21.10 in 1K79, or 28 per 
cent in the other. Comparing the rates of wages at the beginning and end, respec- 
tively, of this period of twenty-six years, the decline is 11 per cent for Southern 
wa^es and 20 per cent for the average of other sections. The difference is mainly 
made by tlio excessively high wages of the early period in the Northern States. The 
following statement presents these averages : 



Southern States. 



Years. 



1890. 
18R8. 
1885. 
1882. 
1879. 
1875. 
1869. 
1866. 



Without With 
board « board. 



$14.86 
14.77 
14.54 
14.27 
14.67 
12.65 
15.28 
16.49 
16.63 



Other Statea. 



Without With 
board. board. 



$10.02 
10.10 
0.90 
0.90 
0.92 
8.46 
9.94 
10.55 
10.75 



$2.^.50 
23.01 
23.10 
23.07 
23.80 
20.85 
24.81 
28.29 
29. 4L 



I 



$15.85 
15.52 
15.59 
15.55 
15.72 
12.01 
16.23 
18.06 
19.11 



In this table are presented rates of wages per month both without and with board. 
While wages '* without board " represent the entire cost of labor, wages " with board ^' 
only give the cost of service exclusive of the food and lodging of the laborer. As 
the ''living " of the white laborer costs more than that of the colored, the difference 
is greater in the States representing almost exclusively white labor, between wages 
with board and exclusive money rates. I'he average differences for the past teu 
years are $7.75 and $4.65, representing the cost of boarding or feeding the laborer. 
The lower cost in the latter average is not entirely in the simpler and less varied 
ration, but doubtless partially in the fact that the colored laborer usuaUy cooks his 
own food, the material being furnished in bulk. So far as white labor is included 
in these returns from Southern States, it tends to diminish the difference given above, 
which would be greater still if the returns were exclusively of wages of colored labor. 
As it is, wages with board in the Son them States, as returned, are almost exactly 
two-thirds as much as the average of the other St>ates, while wages ''without board" 
are only fonr-tentlis as mnch as for exclusively white labor. 

It is a noteworthy fact that while the value of cotton has declined nearly 80 per 
cent in twenty-six years, the wa^es of labor in the cotton region has ddclined only 
11 per cent, showing that cotton is no longer a dominating influence in the labor of 
the South, and suggesting the activities in a^icultural and manufacturing lines 
which are destined to fructify and enrich that interesting portion of the country. 

An objection mny bo made to these rates of wages, for the South, that contracts 
for service are generally on the share system, and not payable in money. This is 
true of a large proportion of the labor employed, yet these rates are current every- 
where and paid to a certain proportion of the laborers, and they vary locally w^ith 
the pressure of demand ; while reasonably steady, the tendency is to advance, bein^ 
slightly higher at the beginning of the present year than in 1890, notwithstanding 
the low price of cotton. Yet, in cotton picking, the transient harvest service of 
that region, there has been a reduction. Our Arkansas State agent reports that in 
his State the prevailing rates of 65 to 80 cents per 100 pounds of seed cotton were 
reduced last autumn to from 50 to 60 cents. 

A separation of the labor of white and colored can not be made with close preci- 
sion from these returns, yet it will be nearly approximate to say that the average 
wages of whites are now about $23.75 per month, or $16 with board ^ and that l£e 
wages of colored laborers average $14.25, or $9.75 with board. 

FARMERS AND FARM WAGES. 

While farmers have suffered from low prices of certain products, they have been 
unable to reduce the rates of wages. It might be supposed that the depression in 
agriculture, of which so much has been said and written, would be attended with a 
decline in tne rate of compensation paid for labor. This has not taken place. The 
demand is well sustained. Wages have not declined. Many a farmer complains 
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that labor costs too much, that Talues of products do not warrant the rates 
demanded, and yet he most have it and promptly makes the engagement. It is the 
compnlsion of oompetition, an indication of general employment and a fair degree 
of prosperity. 

The returns frive a true explanation of the apparent anomaly of low prices and 
high wages. There is a difference in employers. Some are progressive, increase the 
fertility of their lands, use the best methods and implements, employ labor, pay 



ave:ra':e WAGES of farm labor 
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good wages and make money. Others are less enterprising, diligent, or progressive, 
and make small net profit or none at all. As margins of profit grow narrow, skill is 
at a premium, wastes are ruinous, the skillful succeed, toe careless go to toe wall. 
The returns are full of indications that the present is a crncial test of the individual 
farmer. They teach the neccMsi ty of progress in agricultnre, and especially a facility 
for prompt adaptation of current effort to changing conditions. 
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THB GOUR8K OF FARM WAGES. 



A careful anftlysis of all the ditfca collected concerning farm wages from 1840 to 
1865, in comparison with results of the more recent investigations, will show that in 
fifty years the compensation of farm labor has very nearly doubled. 

The quotations which appear in subsequent pages, largely from private records, 
are douotless accurate. They evidently include many grades of efficiency, though 
more frequently relate to superior efficiency, to the better class of laborers, and 
therefore can not be taken as an average, nor should those of the Eastern States, 
where early develo])ment of a wide range of industries made farm labor abnormally 
high, be credited with too large an influence on the general averag^e. Including all 
grades of service and degrees of efficiency, it would be fair to make the general aver- 
age for labor of white men about $8.50 per month with board and $12.50 without 
board. It is now about $15.85 with board and $23.50 without board. 

Mr. Mathew Carey, the economist, estimated the rate of wages over fifty years ago, 
from his standpoint of observation in the Atlantic Slope, at $9 and board, which was 
doubtless approximately correct for the region in which manufacturers had already 
begun to advance wages, but if the more agricultural and western districts are 
included and all grades of labor are fairly represented, ^.50 would be a very close 
and reasonably accurate average. 

Wa^es advanced slowly as population increased, manufacturing gradually extended , 
and mining was initiated, and in 1860 a range of $10 to $15 was common in the East, 
with an average approximating $12, while in exclusively agricultural districts it was 
$9 to $10. The general average may be stated approximately at $11. A rapid rise 
followed when tnree million soldiers of two armies were withdrawn from construc- 
tive and commercial industries to the fields of war. This brings us to the beginning 
of thorough and general investigation, the results of which appear in these pages. 

In comparison with other countries American farm labor stands first in rate of 
compensation. The present rate of $282 per annum for labor of the Caucasian race 
can scarcely be approached by any country, unless by Australia. An average of 
other countries can not be authoritatively stated, but current estimates have been 
frequently quoted abont as follows: Great Britain, $150; trance, $125; Holland, 
$100; Germany, $90; Russia, $60; Italy. $50; India, $30. The present rate can only 
be maintained by keeping up the fertility of the soil, utilizing the best results of 
invention and skill in imnlements and machinery, advancing the status of practical 
agriculture, supplying all domestic demands for all required products, and seeking 
foreign markets for the surplus. 



WAGES PER MONTH BY THK YEAR OR SEASON. 

Wages ivithout hoard. 



States and Territories. 



1802. 



1890. 



1885. 



1882. 



1879. 



1875. 



1869. 



Mnlno 

!New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. . . 
South Caroliun... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonislana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia — 

Kent acky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 



$24.50 
25.00 
24.67 
29.70 
29.00 
27.38 
24.55 
25.50 
23.00 
18.75 
17.60 
15.50 
13.30 
12.50 
13.50 
18.07 
13.75 
15.40 
16.25 
18.75 
17.30 
14.50 
19.50 
17.50 
22.63 
24.00 
22. 75 
24.25 
25.25 
26.00 
26.20 



$25.00 
25.15 
24.80 
30.00 
29.20 
27.00 
24.45 
25.10 
22.80 
17.35 
17.67 
14. 2L 
12.83 
12.10 
13.13 
19.35 
14.00 
15.38 
15.98 
19.85 
18.40 
14.23 
19.55 
16.85 
22.10 
24.80 
22.25 
23.25 
24.35 
24.60 
26.41 



$24.64 
24.38 
23.25 
29.50 
27.75 
27.40 
24.13 
23.33 
22.24 
18.00 
18.48 
18.32 
13.41 
12.25 
12.60 
18.00 
13.59 
15.03 
15.37 
19. 20 
18.34 
14.00 
18.74 
16.51 
22.21 
25.20 
22.50 
23.20 
24.65 
25.75 
25.00 



$23. 09 
22.80 
23.00 
28.75 
28.50 
27.67 
24.00 
23.60 
22.52 
18.33 
18.20 
13.95 
12.85 
12.00 
12.47 
17.80 
1.3.00 
14.60 
16.05 
18.87 
17.33 
13.88 
19.00 
16.80 
23.00 
24.00 
22.20 
23.50 
23.54 
25.50 



$24.75 
25.25 
23.37 
30.66 
27.75 
27.90 
23.63 
24.25 
22.88 
18.20 
16.34 
13.90 
12.86 
12.10 
12.86 
16.64 
13.15 
15.10 
18.20 
20.20 
18.50 
13.75 
19.16 
1&20 
24.55 
25.76 
23.14 
23.91 
26.21 
26.36 
26.21 



$18.25 
19.75 
19.00 
25.00 
23.00 
23.29 
20.61 
20.22 
19.92 
17.00 
14.00 
11.00 
11.19 
10.25 
10.73 
13.80 
13.20 
13.31 
16.40 
18.27 
17.12 
12.73 
16.98 
16.17 
20.72 
22.88 
20.20 
20.61 
21.07 
24.55 
32.09 



$25.40 
28.57 
29.67 
31.87 
30.00 
28.25 
27.14 
30.71 
25.89 
20.33 
20.02 
14.84 
13.46 
12.84 
14.40 
15.50 
13.60 
16.40 
18.40 
19.50 
20.50 
15.20 
20.76 
18.18 
24.05 
28.22 
24.20 
25.20 
25.50 
26.16 
24.36 



$26.25 
32.66 
32.40 
35.95 
32.25 
83.00 
29.28 
82.11 
28.68 
22.00 
21.65 
16.28 
12.76 
11.64 
14.70 
16.10 
15.19 
17.11 
21.37 
18.83 
25.25 
16.81 
21.80 
18.84 
26.35 
31.01 
25.42 
27.32 
30.06 
SB. 61 
28.88 



$27.00 
82.74 
32.84 
88.94 
34.40 
84.26 
29.87 
32.27 
29.91 
24.98 
20.86 
14.82 
13.46 
12.00 
15.51 
18.00 
13.40 
16.72 
20.50 
19.00 
24.21 
19.00 
86.35 
80.23 
28.46 
81.26 
87.71 
28.51 
80.84 
31.66 
28.84 
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Wages without hoard — Continued. 



States and Territories. 


18.2. 


1890. 


1888. 


1885. 


1882. 


1870. 


1875. 


1869. 


1866. 


Hlsfloori 


$20.50 
24. 20 
25.75 
27. ( i) 
30. UO 
35. 00 
34.00 
.'53. CO 


$20.25 
22.75 
25.50 

} 24.75 

36.50 
34.00 
33.75 
27.50 
33.00 
32.30 
35.00 
36.25 
37.00 
31.60 
35.50 


$21.00 
24.25 
25.59 

25.85 

40.00 
87.00 
30.00 
28.75 
25.00 
83.50 
38.00 
30.00 
35.20 
32.56 
38.08 


$21.35 
24. 70 
25.00 

25.65 


$22.39 
23.85 
24.45 


$17.59 
20.67 
23.04 

28.50 


$19.40 
23.20 
24.00 

32.50 


$24.47 
28.96 
33.25 


$26.75 
31 03 


Kansiw .--- tt.. 


Nebraska 


38.37 


South Dakota 


North Dakota 


30.20 


Monf ADA r... 




Wyoming 














Colorado 


83.00 
28.75 


36.50 


35.00 
22.10 


38.50 
22.75 




67.50 
25 00 


KewMexico 


27.67 
3:t.oo 

33. 50 
36.00 
35. 50 
37.50 

34. 25 
36.50 


Arizona 




Utah 

NoTsda 


30.00 




28.87 


85.50 




44.71 


Idaho 














Washington 


38.33 
34.00 
38.75 












Oreeou 


33.50 
38.25 


85.45 

41.00 


38.25 
44.50 


"46.38' 


35 75 


Caluomia 


45,71 






Average 


18.60 


18.33 


18.24 


17.97 


18.94 


16.42 


19.87 


25.92 


26.87 







Wages toith board. 



Stat en and Territories. 



I 



Main.' 

KcwUainpshire 

Vermont 

Msasachnsettji . 
BhodelsUind — 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

ininois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota . . 
North Dakota. . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Goloradb 

New Mexico.... 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nerada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

Calffomla 

Average... 



1802. 


1890. 


1888. 


1885. 


1882. 


1879. 


1875. 


1869. 


1866. 


$:7.oo 


$17.50 


$17. 20 


$16. 00 


$16. 15 


$11.08 


$15.94 


$16. 50 


$17.44 


17.50 


17.60 


17.00 


15.75 


16.72 


12.30 


18.25 


22. 16 


22.48 


17.45 


17.35 


16.40 


16.20 


16.00 


11.50 


19.37 


21.40 


21.00 


18.00 


18.50 


18.00 


17.85 


18.25 


15.33 


20.2.> 


22.16 


22. ."^6 


17.75 


18.00 


17.50 


17.70 


17.00 


18.26 


19.00 


20.00 


20.50 


17.50 


17.33 


17.17 


17.20 


17.37 


14.23 


!8.50 


20.75 


21.54 


16.50 


16.65 


16.30 


16.52 


15.36 


13.19 


17.80 


18.64 


19.32 


16.75 


16.00 


15.73 


14.10 


14.20 


11.53 


16.78 


19.02 


18.98 


15.00 


14.60 


14.50 


14.12 


14.21 


11.48 


16.10 


18.05 


18.84 


12.00 


11.15 


12.25 


12.63 


12.50 


9.50 


11.67 


13.00 


13.25 


11.33 


11.25 


11.84 


11.50 


9.89 


8.95 


11.42 


12.00 


12.76 


9.67 


9.47 


9.25 


9.34 


9.17 


7.66 


9.21 


9.65 


9.36 


8.78 


8.80 


9.00 


8.91 


8.80 


7.66 


8.82 


7.91 


8.15 


8.40 


8.62 


8.00 


8.25 


8.10 


6.66 


8.19 


7.34 


7.66 


9.00 


8.37 


8.81 


8.73 


8.70 


7.38 


8.79 


9.70 


9.67 


12.27 


12.59 


11.33 


11.37 


10.20 


8.73 


10.75 


10.91 


12.12 


9.17 


9.85 


9.49 


9.10 


9.09 


8.30 


9.40 


10.52 


9.80 


10.46 


30.50 


10.09 


10.00 


10.09 


9.28 


11.25 


11.21 


11.58 


11.83 


11.79 


11.12 


11.26 


12.69 


11.27 


12.20 


12.62 


12. 42 


13.00 


13.30 


12.60 


13.72 


14.03 


11.49 


13. 37 


13.21 


12. 72 


11.50 


12.55 


12.50 


12.25 


12.25 


11.31 


13.00 


16.60 


15.80 


10.20 


10.12 


10.00 


9.74 


9.49 


8.69 


10.00 


11.00 


12.58 


12.75 


12.95 


12.25 


12.40 


12.46 


10.94 


13.10 


13.87 


16.47 


12.40 


11.70 


11.33 


11.69 


11.75 


10.00 


12.00 


12.57 


13.65 


15.60 


15.10 


15.00 


15.50 


16.30 


13.34 


16.33 


16.74 


18.96 


16.00 


16.75 


17.00 


16.14 


17.27 


14.64 


18.46 


20. 03 


20. 48 


15.00 


14.78 


15.30 


15.30 


15.65 


12. 76 


16.14 


17.03 


18.72 


16.50 


16.35 


16.00 


16.60 


17.14 


13.01 


16.87 


17.69 


18.72 


17.00 


16.75 


16.80 


16.78 


17.90 


13.81 


16.45 


18.47 


19.87 


17.60 


16.60 


17.68 


16.75 


17.75 


15.62 


16.36 


17.94 


21.10 


17.75 


17.00 


17.34 


17.00 


17.95 


13.90 


16.11 


17.87 


18.87 


14.20 


14. 00 


14.20 


14.50 


13.96 


11.84 


13.15 


16. 38 


18.08 


16.20 


15.05 


16.05 


16.00 


15.87 


13.28 


14.65 


18.38 


19.81 


16.80 


16.60 


17.18 


16.50 


16.20 


14.86 


14.75 


19.18 


24.64 


18. 25 
21.00 


} 17. 10 


18.21 


17.60 




16.57 


20.50 




20.00 


23.50 


23.80 
23.00 
21.00 


27.50 
25.00 
23.00 














23.00 










1 


22.00 


21 25 


27.08 


20.00 


........ 

21.14 




42.12 


17.85 


17.83 


18.25 


17.50 




13.80 


14.25 




16.50 


22.00 


21.50 
21.00 


16.00 
22.30 














22.30 


21.00 




20.50 


25.33 




26.32 


24.00 


23.00 
23.50 
24.40 
22.00 


27.00 
26.25 
25.00 
23.00 














23.50 








1 


25.00 


26.25 
21.25 






1 t 


23.00 


24. 75 




23.80 


25.67 





22. 53 


24.60 


22.40 


. 25.67 


25. 00 


23. 45 


20.27 


28.60 


28.69 


20.35 


12.54 


12.45 


12.30 


12.34 


12.41 


10.43 


12. 72 


16.55 


17.45 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



These are the results of nine investigations^ at different dates, from 1866 to 1892. 
"fhey fire made by our county correspondents, and also during the past ten years by 
the correspondents of our State agents, the two results revised and harmonized in 
this olfice. While changes occur from one date of investigation to another, they are 
in accord with controlling conditions and circumstances, and are very slight in recent 
years, in which the causes of change are only mildly operative. Where changes 
occur the causes are usually apparent. 



DAY WAGES IN HARVEST. 

Wages mihout board. 



Stat438 nnil Territoriea. 



Maine $1.72 



iJewUampshiro. 

Vermont 

MasMachuaetl a . . 
Khode Island .. 

Connecticut 

New York , 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Caroliiin. 
Sonth Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia.. 

Kentack y 

Obio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakotn.. 
North Dakuia.. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. - 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington — 

Oregon 

Calubrniu 



Av(»rago., 



1H92. 
$1.72 


1890. 


1888. 
$1.65 


1885. 


1882. 
$1.52 


1879. 


1875. 


1869. 


18G6. 


$1.58 


$1.42 


$1.99 


$2.17 


$2.02 


1.68 


1.72 


1.67 


1.65 


1.71 


1.25 


2.06 


2.37 


1.98 


1.70 


1.68 


1.65 


1.68 


1.75 


1.29 


. 2.28 


2.46 


2.32 


1.75 


1.80 


1.80 


1.70 


1.75 


1.50 


1.90 


2.37 


2.41 


1.72 


1.75 


1.75 


1.60 


1.60 


1.30 


2.00 


2.37 


2.23 


1.75 


1.70 


1.70 


1.65 


1.65 


1.60 


2.06 


2.40 


243 


1.80 


1.80 


J. 80 


2.00 


1.89 


1.53 


2.25 


2.53 


2.41 


1.82 


1.85 


1.88 


2.04 


2.09 


1.55 


2.56 


2.63 


2.68 


1.57 


1.55 


1.51 


1.65 


1.73 


1.33 


2.01 


2.23 


2.32 


1.15 


1.20 


1.40 


1.88 


1.60 


1.37 


1.83 


1.87 


2.09 


1.34 


1.32 


1.46 


1.74 


1.52 


1.43 


1.81 


2.16 


2.00 


1.28 


1.20 


1.30 


1.33 


1.27 


1.16 


1.48 


1.48 


1.46 


1.04 


1.00 


.96 


1.15 


1.20 


.99 


1.17 


1.37 


1.53 


.94 


.93 


.95 


.87 


1.08 


.89 


1.17 


1.15 


L25 


.»6 


1.02 


.99 


1.04 


1.10 


.98 


1.29 


1.24 


1.48 


l.Ofi 


1.04 


1.04 


.90 


1.12 


1.02 


1.00 


1.25 


1.12 


.98 


1.02 


.97 


.99 


1.05 


.96 


1.40 


1.24 


1.27 


1.00 


1.00 


.97 


1.00 


1.23 


1.00 


1.40 


1.56 


1.65 


1.05 


1.03 


.92 


.95 


1.10 


1.03 


1.30 


1.54 


1.66 


1.10 


1.20 


1.23 


1.32 


1.39 


1.30 


1.52 


1.58 


1.65 


1.05 


1.25 


1.30 


1.30 


1.34 


1.38 


1.50 


1.67 


2.07 


1.18 


1.15 


1.20 


1.28 


1.30 


1.28 


1.62 


2.10 


2.01 


1.25 


1.30 


1.20 


1.31 


1.30 


1.26 


1.55 


1.78 


1.78 


1.50 


1.47 


1.35 


1.51 


1.54 


1.49 


1.79 


1.83 


2.10 


1.55 


1.50 


1.56 


1.75 


1.79 


1.51 


2.05 


2.15 


2.20 


1.80 


1.79 


1.80 


1.90 


2.13 


2.02 


2.50 


2.76 


2.G2 


l.f,8 


1.55 


1.64 


1.85 


1.89 


1.G8 


2.20 


2.16 


2.23 


1.C2 


1.58 


1.80 


1.80 


1.91 


1.52 


2.20 


2.34 


2.41 


1.75 


1.64 


1.80 


1.89 


2.50 


2.11 


2.40 


2.45 


2.68 


2.15 


1.05 


2.20 


2.29 


2.61 


2.63 


2.82 


2.90 


2.68 


1.75 


1.71 


1.81 


2.00 


2.25 


1.66 


2.57 


2.85 


2.38 


1.40 


1.35 


1.43 


1.62 


1.59 


1.47 


1.75 


2.30 


2.15 


1.62 


1.44 


1.60 


1.87 


1.70 


1.70 


1.86 


2.08 


2.31 


1.60 


1.65 


1.80 


1.98 


1.95 


2.17 


2.40 


2.41 


2.65 


2.10 
2.25 


] 2.00 


2.12 


1.38 


2.65 




2.37 




2.50 


2.10 
2,00 
1.80 


^ 2.00 
1.75 
1.65 


2.20 
2.00 
1.87 


























2.05 


2.21 


2.08 


2.33 




4.17 


1.35 


1.25 


1.31 


1.31 


1.65 


1.00 


l.;i5 




1.50 


1.75 
1.80 


1.75 
1.70 


1.70 
1.72 














1.75 


2.00 


1.82 


2.20 




3.42 


2.05 
2.00 
2.20 


2.00 
2.00 
2.10 


1.80 
2.00 
2.10 
















1 








2. (5 




2.15 


2.40 




3.00 


2.00 


1.90 


1.94 


1.95 


1.92 


2.02 


2.11 




2.40 


2.25 


2.10 


2.25 


2.20 


2.30 


2.27 


2.50 


2.82 


2.56 


1.30 


1.30 


1.31 


1.40 


1.48 


l.,0 


1.70 


2.20 


2.20 



This table records the average wages paid per day for transient service in harvest. 
The difference between the early and receut averages is much greater in harvest 
wages than in the monthly wages by the year. The decline to present level was not 
reached nntil after 1885, whereas in the case of yearly wages it was reached about 
ten years earlier. The average decline in harvest wages Irom lb66 to 1^2 was 41 per 
cent, while in monthly wages it was 31 per cent. 
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Wages mth hoard. 



Statctt and Terntorieg. 



Maine 

New Hanipciliire 

Vermont 

Masftacbnaetfa 

Rhode Island 

Conn^cricnt 

New York ., 

New Jersey 

Fennsj-Wania 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Virginia 

Kortli Carolina 

Soath Caroli iia 

Georfria 

Florida 

Alabama 

Misaiiwippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia ' 1. 

Kentacky < 1. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Sooth Dnkotst 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arixona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



ATorage 



1892. 


1890. 
$1.35 


1888. 


1885. 


1882. 


1870. 


1876. 


1809. 


1866. 


fl.32 


$1.30 


$1.10 


$1.22 


81.09 


$1.40 


$1.65 


$1.66 


].29 


1.38 


1.37 


1.32 


1.35 


.06 


1.64 


1.95 


1.52 


l.»3 


1.37 


1.36 


1.30 


1.35 


.07 


1.85 


2.00 


1.85 


1.30 


1.38 


1.88 


1.31 


1.35 


1.00 


1.50 


1.96 


1.92 


1.28 


1.36 


1.35 


1.26 


1.30 


.05 


1.50 


1.75 


1.71 


1.38 


1.38 


1.40 


1.33 


1.83 


1.25 


1.63 


1.90 


1.90 


• 1.40 


1.38 


1.87 


1.64 


1.47 


1.18 


1.75 


1.90 


1.92 


1.42 


1.46 


1.60 


1.65 


1.74 


1.30 


2.03 


2.00 


2.38 


1.20 


1.18 


1.13 


1.20 


1.30 


.00 


1.61 


1.78 


1.80 


.85 


.05 


1.10 


1.52 


1.26 


1.00 


1.41 


1.50 


1.62 


1.04 


1.00 


1.15 


1.88 


1.16 


1.12 


1.34 


1.67 


1.68 


1.02 


1.00 


1.10 


1.06 


.00 


.06 


1.21 


1.13 


1.21 


.82 


.80 


.75 


.82 


.85 


.76 


1.00 


L04 


1.17 


.75 


.78 


.72 


.64 


.78 


.68 


1.01 


.00 


.93 


.76 


.81 


.77 


.80 


.80 


.61 


.00 


.00 


1.06 


.85 


.80 


.78 


.70 


.80 


.78 


.72 


.87 


.83 


.76 


.75 


.72 


.76 


.80 


.77 


1.16 


.06 


1.04 


.70 


.76 


.73 


.70 


.06 


.86 


1.00 


1.27 


1.14 


.82 


.81 


.72 


.76 


.86 


.77 


1.05 


1.13 


1.20 


.00 


.03 


.06 


1.04 


1.08 


.94 


1.20 


1.26 


1.32 


.84 


.03 


.07 


L03 


1.02 


1.08 


1.26 


1.40 


1.62 


.03 


.01 


.03 


1.04 


1.00 


.08 


1.20 


1.60 


1.64 


' 1.00 


1.00 


.02 


1.03 


1.00 


.05 


1.30 


1.29 


1.31 


1.10 


1.15 


1.07 


1.17 


1.18 


1.15 


1.46 


1.88 


1.70 


1 1.24 


1.20 


1.23 


1.40 


1.41 


1.17 


1.60 


1.72 


1.73 


1.40 


1.30 


1.40 


1.67 


1.76 


1.56 


2.00 


2.25 


2.14 


1.28 


1.25 


1.32 


1.66 


1.68 


1.28 


1.75 


1.77 


1.76 


1.30 


1.27 


1.26 


1.40 


1.54 


1.18 


1.83 


1.94 


1.91 


1.38 


1.80 


1.44 


1.67 


2.10 


1.70 


1.02 


1.96 


2.15 


1.70 


1.51 


1.75 


1.80 


2.16 


2.25 


2.30 


2.36 


2.27 


1.40 


1.50 


1.46 


1.61 


1.81 


1.57 


2.10 


2.24 


1.88 


1.05 


1.10 


1.18 


1.30 


1.23 


1.17 


1.43 


1.84 


1.72 


1.-J8 


1.13 


1.26 


1.48 


1.35 


1.32 


1.46 


1.63 


1.82 


1.27 


1.27 


1.42 


1.56 


1.57 


1.66 


1.98 


2.00 


2.16 


l.fiO 
1.70 


1.52 

1.50 
1.30 
1.21 


1.64 


1.00 


2.10 




1.00 




2.00 


1.65 
1.55 
1.37 


1.50 
1.30 
1.36 


























1.50 


1.80 


1.55 


1.60 




2.87 


1.05 


.06 


1.00 


.88 


1.40 


.67 


.90 




1.12 


1.25 
1.43 


1.26 
1.27 


1.20 
1.30 














1.86 


1.56 


1.43 


1.75 




2.49 


I.G3 
1.55 
1.67 


1.70 
1.50 
1.67 


1.37 
1.52 
1.60 


























1.50 




1.61 


2.00 




2.25 


1.55 


1.45 


1.45 


1.50 


1.50 


1.54 


1.72 




1.80 


1.70 


1.75 


1.86 


1.80 


1.86 


1.76 


2.00 


2.04 


2.06 


1.02 


1.02 


1.02 


1.10 


1.15 


1.00 


1.36 


1.74 


1.74 



The difference between the rates with and without board is less in harvest wages 
than in wages by the year. The exigency is pressing and the inconveuience of 
boarding is less considered. The present rate with board is less than the rate with- 
out boanl by 22 per cent, but in the record of monthly wages it is 33 per cent. 
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DAY WAOBfl FOR ORDINART FARM LABOR. 

Wages toithaut board. 



States and Territoriea. 



Maine 

New HampMhire. 

Yemiont 

MaaaaohnHc t8 .. 
Kbodelalanil — 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jen»ey 

Pennaylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth Carolina.. 
South Carolina... 

Georfna 

Florida 

Alabama 

MlBAissippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Sontli Dakota . . . 
North Dakota... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colonido 

New Mexico .... 

Arizona 

Utah 

NoTada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



1892. 



1890. 



Average 



11.28 

1.28 

i.2:j 

1.42 

1.42 

1.38 

1.22 

1.24 

1. 10 

.80 

.85 

.72 

.63 

.62 

.72 

.96 

.72 

.80 

.87 

.98 

.87 

.71 

.90 

.83 

1.10 

1.20 

1.U6 

1.14 

i.ao 

1.40 
1.25 

.o:i 

1.15 
1.26 
1.45 
1.60 
1.65 
1.55 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.55 
1.60 



I 



i I 



.92 



$1.30 

1.35 

1.19 

1.45 

1.45 

1.37 

1.23 

1.25 

1.09 

.85 

.87 

.76 

.62 

.63 

.73 

.92 

.74 

.79 

.88 

.97 

.93 

.71 

.90 

.88 

1.05 

1.19 

1.05 

1.13 

1.20 

1.28 

1.23 

.91 

1.10 

1.28 

1.40 

1.65 
1.45 
1.43 
1.H5 
1.58 
1.38 
1.63 
1.63 
1.60 
1.38 
1.55 



.92 



1888. 



11.25 

1.27 

1.16 

1.42 

1.42 

1.33 

1.21 

1.20 

1.10 

.95 

.90 

.73 

.61 

.65 

.76 

.95 

.72 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.93 

.74 

.85 

.82 

1.07 

1.20 

1.10 

1.12 

1.22 

1.80 

1.27 

.94 

1.17 

1.37 

1.35 

1.70 
1.50 
1.60 
1.35 
1.25 
1.42 
1.65 
1.50 
1.45 
1.35 
1.60 



.92 



1885. 



11.19 

1.30 

1.16 

1.60 

1.25 

1.32 

1.26 

1.17 

1.10 

1.00 

.93 

.71 

,67 

.60 

.66 

.85 

.78 

.80 



.71 

.83 

.84 

1.11 

1.28 

1.08 

1.14 

1.20 

1.25 

1.31 

.96 

1.20 

1.35 

1.81 



1.55 
1.25 



1.62 



1.70 
1.30 
1.57 



.91 



1882. 



$1.18 

1.30 

1.20 

1.46 

1.28 

1.30 

1.29 

1.21 

1.20 

1.10 

.83 

.70 

.68 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.93 

.88 

.72 

.82 

.87 

1.19 

1.80 

1.08 

1.19 

1.83 

1.37 

1.34 

1.00 

1.12 

1.21 

1.60 



1.63 

1.28 



1.67 



1.83 
1.71 



.93 



1879. 



fO.97 

.96 

.91 

1.05 

1.00 

1.60 

.92 

.99 

.96 

.76 

.75 

.68 

.68 

.63 

.68 

.76 

.60 

.78 

.85 

.92 

.86 

.69 

.80 

.77 

1.00 

1.16 

.90 

1.01 

1.12 

1.27 

1.12 

.67 

1.06 

1.29 

L84 



1.83 
.81 



1.46 



1.44 
1.65 



.81 



1876. 



$1.46 
1.50 
1.61 
1.44 
1.62 
1.60 
1.48 
1.45 
1.87 
1.04 
1.06 
.78 
.72 
.71 
.83 
.93 
.76 
L07 
LOO 
L14 
1.10 
.96 
1.06 
LOS 
L85 
L55 
L80 
L37 
L42 
L60 
L38 
L07 
L80 
L48 

L62 



L75 
.85 

*i.*8o" 



L47 

L84 



LOS 



1809. 



IL48 
L79 
L76 
L92 
L73 
L87 
L64 
L63 
L48 
L80 
L20 
.80 
.74 
.70 
.83 
.06 
.86 
LIO 
L44 
L16 
L86 
L06 
L14 
LIO 
L44 
L66 
L36 
L60 
L66 
L64 
L52 
L44 
L66 
L62 



2.13 



L41 



1866. 



$L19 
L67 
L7e 
L83 
L83 
L76 
L75 
L68 
L&9 
L81 
LSI 
.82 
.7S 
.69 
.99 



L34 
LOS 
L81 
L84 
L16 
L31 
L21 
L64 
1.78 
L45 
L62 
L78 
L76 
L62 
L44 
L65 
L93 

2.00 



3.29 
LOO 



2.27 
3.00 



L75 
2.26 



L40 



In this table is given the average rate of wngos paid for ordinary transient sorvice, 
which in 1892 la 29 per cent less than average harvest wages. 
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SUtee and Territorios. 1892. 1R90 1888. 1885. 1882. 1879. 1875. 



1860. 



1806. 



Maine 

NewHampMiire 

Vermont 

Masaacbanetta . 
Rhode lalaiid... 

CoDnccticiit 

NewYork 

New Jersey 

PennayWauia .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia . 

Kentocky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South DakoU . . 
North Dakota.. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington ... 

Oregon. 

Caluomia 

Average . , 



$0.96 
.00 
.94 
.98 
.98 
.97 
.90 
.92 
.81 
.60 
.61 
.50 
.45 
.45 
.52 
.72 
.52 
.56 
.65 
.72 
.60 
.53 
.63 
.62 



.76 



1.00 

.96 

.76 

.83 

.96 

1.06 

1.20 

1.35 

1.25 

1.10 

.87 

1.15 

1.08 

1.17 

1.16 

1.38 

1.05 

1.17 



$0.98 
1.00 
.92 
1.00 
1.02 
1.00 
.90 
.92 
.81 
.63 
.61 
.52 
.46 
.45 
.50 
.68 
.55 
.60 
.67 
.73 
.65 
.53 
.68 
.67 
.83 
.88 
.78 
.86 
.87 
.98 
.95 
.75 
.78 
.94 

1.04 

1.45 
1.12 
1.05 
1.00 
1.20 
1.05 
1.18 
1.45 
1.27 
1.03 
1.15 



.67 



$0.92 
.96 
.90 
1.00 
1.02 
1.00 
.90 
.87 
.82 
.70 
.64 
.51 
.45 
.43 
.50 
.70 
.53 
.55 
.65 
.71 
.65 
.53 
.62 
.60 
.82 
.90 
.82 
.84 
.97 
1.00 
.97 
.80 
.85 
1.00 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 
1.12 
1.00 

.90 
1.10 
1.20 
1.15 
1.15 

.98 
1.18 

.67 



$0.88 
.95 
.88 
1.00 
.94 
1.00 
.93 
.83 
.80 
.78 
.62 
.49 
.47 
.45 
.47 
.60 
.62 
.60 
.64 
.76 
.64 
.52 
.60 
.59 
.85 
.92 
.80 
.87 
.96 
.99 
.97 
.68 
.87 
.97 

1.08 



1.10 
.81 



1.14 



1.17 
.95 
1.15 



$0.91 
.97 
.90 
1.08 
1.00 
.98 



.80 
.55 
.48 
.46 
.45 
.49 
.55 
.51 
.55 
.60 
.70 
.62 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.80 
.96 
.78 
.90 
.90 
1.02 
.99 
.70 
.80 
.91 

1.11 



$0.72 
.74 
.64 
.75 
.50 

.68 



$1.05 

1.12 

1.11 

1.12 

1.18 

1.16 

1.06 

1.00 

.95 

.70 

.71 

.51 

.51 

.56 

.60 

.70 

.53 

.80 

.74 

.84 

.80 

.60 

.75 

.72 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

1.01 

1.00 

1.07 

l.Ol 

.73 

.90 

1.00 

1.08 



1.14 
1.00 



1.19 
.56 



1.16 

.50 



1.10 



1.12 



1.00 
1.29 



1.08 
1.23 



1.15 
1.30 



$1.05 

1.41 

1.28 

1.37 

1.18 

1.37 

1.19 

1.15 

1.04 

.95 

.TV 

.55 

.49 

.50 

.60 

.72 

.61 

.90 

.83 

.84 

1.02 

.68 

.79 

.77 

1.05 

1.17 

1.01 

1.13 

1.15 

1.18 

1.13 

1.02 

1.12 

1.26 



1.50 



$1.13 

1.26 

1.82 

1.38 

1.83 

1.29 

1.23 

1.20 

1.10 

.04 

.96 

.57 

.50 

.45 

.70 

.74 

.55 

.89 

.70 

.08 



.92 
.86 
L18 
1.80 
1.06 
1.21 
1.28 
1.35 
1.19 
1.07 
1.19 
1.46 

1.60 



1.93 
.90 



1.63 
2.5U 



1.40 
1.72 



.67 



.67 



.59 



.78 



1.02 



1.08 



FARM WAGES, 1893-1895. 

Mr. Henry A. Bobinson, Statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in response to a request from the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of State, for information as to rates of farm wages paid in the United 
States at the present time, sends the following figures accompanied by 
the explanation that they are not final and are liable to change before 
official publication. He adds: "I take it that they will subserve your 
purpose, however, inasmuch as they sbow the tendency in change of 
wage with perhaps suflBcient exactitude." 

Average agricultural wages in the United States in 189S, 1894, and 1895, 



Years. 


Per month, for sea- 
aon or year. 


Per da J', in harvest 


Per day, other than 
harvest. 


With 
hoard. 

$13.29 
12.16 
12.02 


Witliout 
hoard. 


With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


With 
board. 


Without 
board. 


1893 


$19. 10 
17.74 
17.69 


$1.03 
.93 
.92 


$1.24 
1.13 
1.14 


$0.69 
.63 
.62 


$0.89 
81 


1894 


1895 


.81 
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APPENDIX. 



CURRENCY OF COSTA RICA.« 
I.— STANDARD OF VAI.X7E. 

Tlie money of Costa Rica at present is in silver of the following: 
denominations : 50, 25, 10, and 5 cent pieces. Two of the 50cent ])ieceii 
weigh 25 grams at 750 thousandths line, or 18.75 grams of silver fine, 
and the rest of these denominations in the same proportion. In the new 
contract which the Bank of Costa Rica has made with the Govern- 
ment, the monetary system will be changed to that of a gold standard. 
The standard unit will be a colon, which will have 778 milligrams of 
gold 900 thousandths fine, or 700 milligrams of pure gold. This change 
of the monetary system is to be effected within from two to four years, 
which is the time deemed necessary. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCI7LATION. 

Practically, there is no gold in circulation. There is about $1,350,000 
of silver, and in notes of the Bank of Costa Rica $3,500,000, and of 
national-bank notes $75,000, with coin deposited for the redemption 
of the latter. At present, the Government does not issue^ nor is it 
authorized to do so. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCX7LATION. 

The per capita circulation can be estimated at $20 (or $8.33 United 
States gold). 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE S7STEM. 

There has been no change in the currency system, but according to 
the new contract referred to gold will hereafter be the standard of 
value. The principal reasons for this change are that as all business 
transactions with foreign countries are conducted upon a gold basis, it 
will facilitate commercial transactions and create a stability that has 
heretofore been impossible on the existing basis, and will also largely 
do away with the evils which have heretofore existed on account of 
speculation in exchange. It should be borne in mind that up to the 

' See also report of Mr. Baker, charg^^ cVaffaircs, p. 159. 
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year 1883, gold was in general circulation in the conntry, and the only 
difference in exchange was that of the amount of gold in the Costa 
liicHU dollar as compared with the American dollar, which was about 
13 per cent. In 1883, tbe question of the creation of the Costa Bica 
Bank was under discussion, which, it was understood, was to be founded 
on a silver basis, and from that date fluctuations in exchange began. 
The bank was founded in 1884, since which time it will be noticed that 
exchange has fluctuated and advanced. Experience has shown that 
whereas pi-ices of almost all commodities have materially advanced, 
wages have remained more or less stationary, while the purchasing 
power of the current money has decreased in the ratio, say, as 1 is to 2^. 
The two principal articles of export coffee and bananas, being sold for 
gold, proprietors of estates have received payment for these products 
in gold or its equivalent, while laborers have been paid in the currency 
of the country, with little if any increase in wages. This is more 
clearly shown by a reference to the answers made to question G. 

The following table will'show the fluctuation in the country's money - 
during^ the last 13 years. The figures given are the average rates of 
exchange on London at 90 days sight published by the Government. 



Per cent. 

1883 : 18.4 

1884 19.1 

1885 29.7 

1886 42.8 

1887 33 

1888 41.6 

51.9 



Pot cent 

1890 51.7 

1891 58.4 

1892 95.1 

1893 124.7 

1894 147 

1895 140 

1896 131 



v.— CURRENCY AND TVAQES. 

This being almost altogether an agricultural country, it is impossible 
to say what effect the currency has had upon the little manufacturing 
that exists. 

Comparative aiatement of wages paid in 1886 and 1896, 



Farm laborers: 

On coast or lowlands. . per day. . 

On highlands do 

Stone masons — do — 

House carpenters do 

Foremen do — 

Tailors average per month . . 

Shoemakers do 

Bailrood conductors do. . . . 

Clerks do 

Teachers: * 

Male principal do 

Female principal do 

Assistants, male do 

Assistants, female do 



Costa Rica currency. 


United States g.dd. 


1886. 


1890. 


1886. 


1896. 


$1.25 


11.75 


$0.89 


$0.76 


1.15 


1.40 


.82 


.60 


2.60 


8.25 


1.75 


1.41 


2.75 


8.50 


1.96 


1.52 


4.00 


5.00 


2.85 


2.17 


60.00 


75.00 


42.85 


32.00 


40.00 


60.00 


28.57 


2G.10 


210.00 


230.00 


150. 00 


100 00 


$50. 00 to 75. 00 


$75. 00 to 100. 00 


$35. 71 to 63. 50 


$32. 60 to 43. 50 


60.00 


60.00 


42.85 


26.09 


50.00 


50.00 


35.72 


21.75 


35.00 


35. 00 


2.=>. 00 


15.22 


30.00 


80.00 


21.42 


13.05 



* Salaries of teachers are based on those paid in towns of from 2,000 to 2,600 population. 

The salaries of all Government employees, with the exception of a 
few chiefs of divisions, have remained the same as in 1886. 
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VI.— PRICES. 

A comparative statement of prices paid for products exported ia 1886 
and 1896 is as follows: 



Costa KicA car- 
reiH-y. 



1886. 



Coffee perfanega..' $12.50 

Bananas per bunch .. ' .56 



1886. 



IM.OO 
.57* 



United States gold. 



1886. 



$8.93 
.40 



1896. 



$16.65 
.25 



The above prices are based on those received by the producer, aud do 
not include transportation charges to point of shipment. 

Comparative statement of produots consumed in the oountry, but not exported, 1886 and 1S06. 



rency. 


United States gold. 


1886. 


1896. 


1886. 


1896. 


$0.25 


$0.75 


$0.18 


$0,324 


.174 


.40 


.12 


.20 


.50 


.14 


.11 


.40 


.07 


.171 


.17 


.60 


.12 


.265, 


.174 


.30 


.12 


.13 


.174 


.30 


.12 


.13 


.40 


L25 


.284 


.544 


:S?t 


.15 


.041 


.064 


.124 


.05 


.05| 


.16 


.50 


• ni 


.21i 


.65 
.50 


1.00 
.80 


:S» 


:S| 


.01* 
.02 J 


:1^ 


:S? 


.021 
.02,'. 


.11 


.11 


.07 J 


.041 


.OT» 


.15 


.054 


iISi 


.04 


.05 


.02 


.05 


.10 


.034 


.044 



Eggs per dozen 

Beef per pound 

Veal do.. 

Pork do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Milk per quart 

Lard l>er pound 

Butter do.. 

Bice: 

Native do.. 

Imported do . . 

Coffee do . . 

Cacao: 

Native do.. 

Imported do . . 

Com do.. 

Beans do . . 

Flour do.. 

Sugar: 

Not refined do. - 

Low grade do . . 

Salt do.. 



It has been impossible to obtain data sufficiently reliable to make a 
comparison between prices prevailing in 1886 and the present time, 
because the quality and class of goods sold at that time have been 
changed to meet the different conditions at present existing. Tariff 
changes have not appreciably affected the ai*ticles enumerated. 

VIL—WHETHER MINTS ARB OPEN. 

At the present time the mint is not in operation. 

Haekison E. Williams, Consul. 
San Jose, Costa Rica, 

September 26^ 1806. 
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I. — Standard of Value. 

[The nature of the standard of yalae, viz, whether it is explicitly a gold unit or a 
silver unit, or what is generally known as the double or ''limping" standard, i. e., 
where gold and silver are maintained at a parity or a limited amount of silver is 
circulated at equal value with gold. If it be a silver unit, state the nnmber of grains 
of silver, fine, and its actual value, at the date of your report, in exchange on Lon- 
don. Also, whether the unit is determined by law and exists in practice, or if the 
legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent and a name only. ] 

Hawaiian Islands 209 

Italy 107 

Mexico 111,132 

Netherlands 52 

Nicaragua 157 



Page. 

96 

44 

174 

150 



Austria-Hungary 

Belg^inm 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

(From a silver to gold standard 
in British Honduras, 152.) 

Canada 33 

New Brunswick 42 

Chile 176 

Colombia 161,163 

Costa Rica 159,268 

Egypt 206 

l^ance 55 

Germany 60 

Gibraltar Ill 



Switzerland 103 

Turkey in Asia 208 

United Kingdom 7 

West Indies : 

Bahamas 164 

Bermuda 165 

Guadeloupe 173 

Jamaica 166,170 

St. Christopher " 170 



Page. 

Austria-Hungary 96 

Belgium 45, 50 



II.— Amount op Circulation. 

[The total amount of money in circulation, specifying the amounts in gold coin, in 
silver coin, and in paper, discriminating as to the last, if possible, between State or 
Government notes and banks or private issues. Is the Government paper money 
issued directly by the Government or through banks? What provision is made for 
redemption of such notes in metallic money T] 

Pago. 

Italy 108 

Jamaica 167 

Mexico 113 

Netherlands 52 

Nicaragua 157 

Switzerland 104 

Turkey in Asia 208 

United Kingdom 9 

(Gold coin, 9; silver coin, 10; 
paper, 11.) 
West Indies : 

Bahamas 164 

Guadeloupe 173 



174 
150 



British Guiana 

British Honduras 

(From a silver to a gold stand- 
ard in British Honduras, 152.) 

Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 159,268 

Egypt 206 

France 55 

Germany 61 

Hawaiian Islands 209 



176 
161 



III.— Per Capita Circulation. 



Page. 

Austria-Hungary 97 

Belgium 45 

British Honduras 151 

(From a silver to a gold standard 
in British Honduras, 152.) 



Page. 

Canada 33 

Chile 177 

Colombia 161 

Costa Rica 159,268 

Egypt 206 
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INDEX. 



Page. 

France .- 57 

Germimy 62 

Italy 108 

Mexic 109 

Netheo da 53 

Nicaragua 158 



Paga 

Switzerland 106 

United Kin>(dom 13 

West Indies : 

Haiti 172 

Jamaica 168 



IV.— Changes in Monktary System. 

[If there has heen a change in the monetary system of the country, in the abandon- 
ment or curtailment of the nse of silver or paper cnrreucy, give the date of the 
) of it, and the reasons that induced it.] 



change, the precise nature < 



Pftge. 
97 
45 
151 



Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

British Honduras 

(From a silver to a gold stand- 
ard in British Honduras, 152.) 

Canada 35 

Chile 177 

Under free coinage of gold and 

silver 177 

Exportation of go! d 178 

Banks of issue 180 

Bank bills during the war with 

Spain 181 

Bank bills and gold exports . . . 182 
Paper issues during the war 

with Bolivia 184 

Issue of paper money by Bal- 

maceda 185 

Depreciation of pnper money, 

and causes thereof 187, 189 

Preparing for resumption of 

specie pay mentn 191 

Continued depreciation of pa- 
per money 194 

Providing for complete redemp- 
tion of bank notes 195 



Pago. 
Chile — Continued. 

Unfavorable outlook for re- 
sumption 196 

How resumption was accom- 
plished 198 

Resumption act of 1895 199 

Supplementary legislation 201 

Results of resumption 202 

Colombia 161 

Costa Kica 159,268 

Egypt 207 

France 57 

Germany 62 

(Von Bismarck's official papers 
covering the changes, 64, 69.) 

Italy 109 

Mexico 114 

Nctherl:*nds 53 

Nicaragua 158 

United Kingdom 13 

West Indies: 

Haiti 172 

Jamaica 168 

St. Christopher 170 



v.— Currency and Wages. 

[The practical effect of the existing currency on manufacturing industries and the 
rates of labor, i. e., whether manufacturing has been stimulated or not, aud whether 
the wages of labor, skilled or unskilled, have increased or diminished. The actual 
rates of wages, expressed in the currency of the country, and also in the equivalent-a 
in United States currency at the date of your report should be given for as wide a 
range of occupations as possible, with a comparative statement of wages paid in the 
same occupations in 1880.] 



PactL 

Austria-Hnngary 99 

Belgium 46,50 

British Guiana 174 

British Honduras 151 

(From a silver to a gold stand- 
ard in British Hcmdurns, 152.) 

Canada 37 

British Columbia 44 

Manitoba 43 

New Brunswick 42 

Chile 203 

Colombia 161,163 

Costa Rica 159,268 

Egypt 207 

France 57 

Germany 63,78 

Gibraltar Ill 

Hawaiian Islands 210 



Page. 

Italy 109,110 

Mexico 115 

Chihuahua 141,146 

Durango 138 

Matamoras 139 

Mexico City 142 

Monterey 140 

Parral 146 

Paso del Norte 141,147 

Piedras Negrns 139 

San Luis Potusi 140 

Tampico 141 

Vera Cruz 150 

Yucatan 139 

Netherlands 53 

Nicaragua 158 

Switzerland 105 

Turkey in Asia 209 
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Pa«e. 

United Kingdom 14 

(Tables for 1880,18-22; in 1894^ 
22-24; in 1892 and 1893, 25.) 
West Indies: 

Bahamas 165 

Barbados 165 



Paga 
West Indies — Continued. * 

Bermnda 166 

Guadeloupe 174 

Haiti 172 

Jamaica 168 

St. Christopher 171 



VI.— PBICE8. 

[Prices at the date of your report in the currency of the country and in United 
States equivalents of— 

(a) Agricultural and pastoral products exported. 

(b) Products consumed in the country as well as exported, especially articles of 
food. 

(c) Products consumed in the country but not exported. 

(d) Products imported, especially the necessaries of life or of industry, such as 
articles of clothing, boots and shoes, tools and implements, hardware, drugs and 
medicines, raw materials for manufacture, stating whether prices have or have not 
been aftected appreciably by tariff changes. For comparison with these fignres, the 
prices of the same products ten years ago, i. e., in the year 1886, should be given.] 



Page. 

Anstria-Hungary 100 

Belgium 47,48,49,51 

British Guiana 175 

British Honduras 151 

(From a Rilver to a gold stand- 
ard ill BritiKh Honduras, 152.) 

Canada 38 

Manitoba 43 

Chile 205 

Colombia 162 

Costa Rica 160,270 

Egypt 207 

France 58 

(>eniiany 64,82-95 

Italy 109 

Mexico 121,133 

Ohihnahua 141,146 

Durnngo 138 

Matanioras 139 

Mexico City 143 

Monterey 140 

Parral 147 

PasodelNorte 141,147 



Page. 
Mexico — Continued. 

Piedras Negras 139 

San Luis Potosi 140 

Tampico 141 

Vera Cruz 148 

Yucatan 139 

Netherlands 54 

Nicaragua 158 

Switzerland 106 

Turkey in Asia 209 

United Kingdom 15 

(Tables of prices: 1885-1896, 
26; prices of exports: 1886-1895, 
27; prices of liritisb products: 
1886-1896, 29; prices of imports, 
1886-1895. 30.) 
West Indies: 

Barbados 165 

Bermnda 186 

Guadeloupe 173 

Haiti 172 

Jamaica 169 

St. Christopher 170 

VII.— Whether the Mints are Open to Both Metals. 

[Whether the mints of the State are open to coinage of eitber or both metals f 
State the mint price for gold and silver per ounce fine, and whether the price has 
Taried since 1886.] 



Page. 

Anstria-Hungary 102 

Belginm 49 

Chile 205 

CoKtaRica 160,270 

Egypt 208 

France 58 

Germany 64 

Italy 110 



Page. 

Mexico 132 

Netberlands 55 

Nicaragua 159 

United Kingdom 17 

West Indies: 

Haiti 173 

Jamaica 170 



VIII.— Miscellaneous. 
[Not coming under any of the foregoing headings.] 
Page. 



Canada : Effects of tariff legisla- 
tion 41 

Germnny : Tariff changes 95 

Hawaiian Islands : Tariff changes. 210 
Mexico : 

Conclusion — Exports of silver 
dollars, public debt, wages . . 133 

135A 18 



Mexico— Continued. 

Tariff, condition of banks 134 

Banking law 135 

Rt'port of national bank for 

1895 136 

Bnnk of London and Mexico.. 137 

New banking law ••.,., 138 
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IX.— Gbnkral Summary. 



Comparison of prices and wages in 
tlie United States with other 

conn tries 211 

Comparative statement showing 
standards, metals to which the 
mints are open, per capita circu- 
lation, cbauges in prices or in 
wages in the several countries, 

188t>-1896 212,213 

Prices in the United States: 

New Yorit City, 1886-1896 214 

Import prices, 1895-96 214 

Domestic export prices, 1895-96 216 
Leading articles, 1895-96— 
Silver, coffee, leather, ruh- 

her 218 

Bice, manila, sisal, jute . . . 220 
Iron, steel, coke, petrol- 
eum 222 

Brea<lstuffs, provisions, 

sugar 224 

Cotton, silk, wool 226 

Metuls, rates of foreign ex- 
change at New York .... 228 
Leading articles, 1893-1896— 
Silver, coil'ee, leather, rub- 
ber 230 

Bice, manila, sisal, j ate . . . 231 
Iron, steel, coke, petrol- 
eum 232 

Breadstuffs, provisions, 

sugar 233 

Cotton, silk, wool 234 

Metals, rates of foreign ex- 
change at New York 235 

Prices of— 

Cotton, 1848-1895 236 

Fleece wool, 184^1895 237 

Mess nork, 1836-1895 238 

Cereals, lard, beef, tallow, 
oofee, sugar, 1879-1895 238 



Page. 
Prices of— Continued. 

Coal, 1839-1995 239 

Domestic iron, 1850-1895 240 

Leading domestic exports, 

1871-1895 241 

Leading imports, 1870-1895. . . 242 
Silver, London prices, 1833- 

1895 243 

Silver, United States mint 

prices, 1850-1895 244 

Coinage of the United States, 1841- 

1895, gold, silver, minor 244 

Wages in the United States : 

1840-1891 246,247 

1894-95— 

Connecticut, Montana, 

New York 248 

Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land 249 

Massachusetts 210 

Statistics of manufactures 
for 1894 (75 indastries) . . 252 
1896, in cities — 

Baltimore 253 

Boston, New York 254 

Philadelphia 255 

Wages of farm laborers, 1886- 
1892: 

Introductory remarks 256 

By groups of States...... 257 

Central belt 258 

Local variation, white and 

colored labor 259 

Farmers and farm wages . . 260 

Wage chart ^ 261 

Course of farm wa^es 562 

Farm wages, monthly and 
daily, with and without 

board, 1866-1892 262-267 

Farm wages, 1893-1895.... 267 
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PREFACE. 



On the 25th of Jnly, 1896, the Secretary of State sent an instruction to 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United States, in which he said: 

In view of the great popular interest in this country in the currency question, the 
experience of other nations becomes a matter of immediate importance. You are 
therefore requested to prepare, as soon as possible, for publication by the Depart- 
ment, a brief report upon the currency of the country to which you are accredited, 
showing— 

(1) l^e nature of the standard of value, yiz, whether it is explicitly a gold unit 
or a silver unit, or what is generally known as the double or 'Mimping" standard, 
i. e., where gold and silver are maintained at a parity or a limited amount of silver is 
circulated at equal value with gold. If it be a silver unit, state the number of grains 
of silver, fine, and its actual value, at the date of your report, in exchange on Lon- 
don. Also^ whether the unit is determined by law and exists in practice, or if the 
legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent and a name only. 

(2) The total amount of money in circulation, specifying the amounts in gold coin, 
in silver coin, and in paper, discriminating as to the last, if possible, between State 
or Government notes and bank or private issues. Is the Government paper money 
issued directlv by the Government or through banks? What provision is made for 
redemption of such notes in metallic money T 

(3) The amount of monev in circulation per capita of population. 

(4) If there has been a change in the monetary system of the country, in the aban- 
donment or curtailment of the use of silver or paper currency, give the date of the 
change, the precise nature of it, and the reasons tnat induced it. 

(5) The practical effect of the existing currency on manufacturing industries and 
the rates of labor, i. e., whether manufacturing has been stimulated or not, and 
whether the wages of labor, skilled or unskilled, nave increased or diminished. The 
actual rates of wages, expressed in the currency of the country, and also in the 
equivalents in United States currency at the date of your report should be given for 
as wide a range of occupations as possible^ with a comparative statement of wages 
paid in the same occupations in 1886. 

(6) Prices at the date of your report in the currency of the country and in United 
States equivalents of— 

(a) Agricultural and pastoral products exported. 

(h) Products consumed in the country as well as exported, especially articles of 
food. 

(c) Products consumed in the country but not exported. 

(d) Products imported, especially the necessaries of life or of industry, such as 
articles of clothing, boots and shoes, tools and implements, hardware, drugs and 
medicines, raw materials for manufacture, stating wnether prices have or have not 
been affected appreciably by tariff changes. For comparison with these figures, the 
prices of the same products ten years ago, i. e., in the year 1886, should be given. 

(7) Whether the mints of the State are open to coinage of either or both metals. 
State the mint price for gold and silver per ounce fine, and whether the price has 
varied since 1886. 

It will be of service to depend as far as possible upon ofilclal figures, stating 
authority when so obtained. 

The object of the Department is to set forth the actual conditions in every country 
of the world in order that the people of the United States may be accurately informed 
as to the practical efiects on industrial activity, prices of commodities, and wages of 
the varioua systems of currency in force. 

Part I of the series of reports in answer to this instruction was 
printed as Volume XIII of Special Consular Reports, entitled "Money 
and Prices in Foreign Gountries,^ and the distribution of copies to the 
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public began on tbe 23d of October, 1896. The countries covered by 
Part I are Austria-Hungary, Belgium, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Kica, Egypt, France, Germany, Hawaiian 
Islands, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Switzerland, Turkey 
in Asia, the United Kingdom, and the West Indies. For purposes of 
comparison, statistics of prices and wages in the United States were 
given. 

The reports received too late to be used at the time of going to press 
with Part I and those which have since come to hand are printed as 
Part II of Volume XIU. 
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MONEY AND PRICES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



PART II. 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

I have lately received many luqairies from different parts of the 
United States with regard to the wages paid here in different trades 
and the effect product on the earnings of the farmer and workman 
by the constant flnctnations in the preminm on gold. In order that I 
might reply to these inqniries in the form of a report, I had been col- 
lecting information on the subject for several weeks when I received 
yonr circular of July 25 regarding the same topic. I beg, therefore, to 
submit the following, with the explanation that it was prepared before 
your circular was received. 

In all instances, I have endeavored to get my information regarding 
wages and prices from first hands, believing the result would thus be 
more satisfactory and more nearly correct than it would \vere I to rely 
on published statistics. I think the figures given herein can be relied 
upon, as they have been obtained in each case from responsible sources 
and from a sufficient number of persons to verify their approximate 
correctness. 

It may be asked whether in the prices quoted I have made any allow- 
ance for the changes that must have occurred from year to year in the 
import duties on and in the foreign cost of articles mentioned. My 
answer is that I have compared yearly rates of duty for the period 
covered and find but few changes worthy of note; these I have, in each 
case, referred to in a footnote. With regard to the rise or decline in the 
foreign cost of articles quoted, it can be broadly stated that each change 
has been in the direction of lowering their cost. With the exception 
of live animals, this is equally true regarding the exports from this 
country. 

It seems proper in the beginning, in order that the country's present 
financial system may be better understood, to glance briefly at the his- 
tory of Argentine monetary standards and financial legislation during 
the past fitly years. 

MONEY IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

When the people of this country secured their independence from 
Spain in the year 1816 they found themselves heirs to a monetary sys- 
tem that had been in existence for more than a hundred years in all 
the Spanish colonies in South America. 

Under that system the Spanish gold ounce and silver peso were the 
units of value; and inasmuch as this country produced neither gold nor 
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fiilver and confined its first coinage attempts (in 1813-14) to simply 
changing the design of the existing Spanish silver peso, the same 
units remained the measure of values for many years. Inaeed it can 
be said that, notwithstanding the fact, as will be seen hereafter, that 
the circulating medium of this country up to the year 1881 was a con- 
glomerate mass of foreign coins of all kinds, convertible and inconvert- 
ible provincial paper notes and several kinds of copper token coins, the 
Spanish-American gold ounce was the final unit and measure of value. 

Outside of the province of Buenos Ayres, which conducted its affairs 
until the year 1862 as an independent State, and in which paper money, 
based on a gold quotation, has been almost the entire circulating 
medium for nearly sixty years, the remainder of this country was 
dependent for many years after its independence upon foreign coin for 
a circulating medium. Owing to the trade that was continually kept 
up between the northern provinces of this country and their old colo- 
nial but new republican neighbors, Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, the new 
coinage of these latter mineral-producing countries found its way into, 
and became in fact, the dominating element in the money in circulation 
in the interior of this country. 

Tbis Chilean, Peruvian, and Bolivian coinage consisted of the Spanish- 
American gold ounce of 27 grams 875 fine, officially valued by this 
Government in 1855 at $17, in 1859 at $16, in 1862 at $17, in 1863 at 
$16, and in 1876 at $15.75; the Chilean condor, a gold coin of 15.253 
grams 900 fine, valued in the years above mentioned at $10, $9.30, 
$9.76, $9.25, and $9.15, respectively; and the Chilean, Peruvian, and 
Bolivian silver pesos, each of 25 grams 900 fine, valued alike, as follows: 
1855, $1»; 1875, 92 cents; June 6, 1876, 92 cents; September 18, 1876, 
82 cents; 1878, 88 cents; 1879, 82 cents. In addition, there were the 
Chilean, Peruvian, and Bolivian 20-cent pieces of 5 grams each 900 fine, 
their official value being more or less 2 cents on the dollar lower than 
the peso. 

Unfortunately, however, for the peace of mind of those who had to 
handle these regular-weight coins, Peru and Bolivia issued pesos and 
cuatros of a lower weight and put them into circulation with their 
standard coins. These light-weight coins were of 20 grams 900 fine, 
for the peso; 5 grams below standard, and of 4.491 grams 900 fine, for 
the 20-cent pieces. These coins, or melgarejos, as they were csdled, 
were valued by this Government in 1875 and June, 1876, at 74 cents for 
the peso; in September, 1876, at 65 cents; in 1877, at 69 cents, and in 
1879, at 65 cents. 

The name melgarejo was given these coins by reason of their having 
been first coined by a Bolivian president of that name, who induced the 
people of his country to accept them at par with the Bolivian full- 
weight coins by shooting several prominent merchants. He thus gave 
the new peso his name, furnished a good definition for "curso forzoso," 
and for a time regularized the circulation of the melgarejos. But his 
success was short lived. He awoke one day to realize that commerce 
paid no attention to his decree giving a fictitious value to a piece of 
metallic money, the demonstration being the fact that almost all of his 
short- weight pesos insisted on returning to his own country, while the 
full-weight pesos left it and found their home in this and other countries. 

When the present Argentine coinage law came into force in 1881 these 
Bolivian coins were a source of great trouble in the operation of the 

' No decrees can be found fixing; the value of silver coins between this date and 
1875. 
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new law, and to withdraw them firom circulation Dr. Romero, the minis- 
ter of hacienda, fixed a price at which they would be received at about 
4 cents above their actual value, and within a few months was thus 
enabled to ship more than $1,000,000 of them to Europe. 

In addition to the above coins, there were in circulation here at the 
same time the United States eagle, valued at $10.03 in 1876; the French 
Napoleon, valued at $3.87; the English sovereign, valued at $4.88; the 
Spanish doubloon, valued at $5; the Brazilian 20 milreis, valued at 
$10.96, together with a considerable amount of United States, Mexican, 
Central American, French, Brazilian, Belgian, and Spanish silver coins. 

The constant fluctuation in the foreign and local value of these differ- 
ent coins was a continual menace to legitimate trading. Not only were 
they not received at the same value by any two provinces, but very 
frequently their value was radically different in cities in the same 
province. For instance, while the generally accepted rate at which the 
25-gram silver peso was received in this country in 1876 was 21 to 22 
to the gold ounce, a valuation below that fixed officially, as will be seen 
above, it required in Mendoza 13^ to 15 silver pesos to purchase a Chilean 
gold condor, worth $9.15, while the same condor could be purchased in 
Bio Cuarto, 150 miles from Mendoza, for from 1 to 1^ pesos less. 

This confused and confusing condition of the metallic money in cir- 
culation in the country up to the year 1881 not only forced merchants 
and producers alike to submit to ruinous rates of exchange on every 
hand, but necessitated the settlement of accounts by weight where 
metallic money was used. In consequence, the scale became a fixture 
in all countinghouses and shops, and the gold ounce, or some other 
gold coin, the final arbiter and measure of value, no matter how calcu- 
lated, whether in silver pesos, <'hard" dollars, subsidiary coin, or other 
moneys. 

There is yet to be added to the above chaotic condition the paper 
money issued prior to 1881 by the Bank of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres and by those of several of the other provinces. 

The issue of the Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres consisted of 
an emission of $795,247,656 of inconvertible paper and about $10,000,000 
of gold notes.* The first sum was subsequently reduced $96,790,000 by 
applying to that purpose part of the customs receipts, the province 
controlling the custom-house prior to 1862. 

By the law of January 3, 1867, the provincial bank was authorized 
to redeem the above inconvertible notes at the rate of 25 to 1. This it 
did; but instead of paying out gold it paid out gold notes, which were 
accepted by everyone without qnestion. 

This method of conversion continued for several years. Meanwhile, 
as a result of the contraction thus brought about in the volume of 
currency, the wild-cat land boom of 1870, 1871, and 1872, and the 
Uruguayan crisis, public confidence in the ability of the bank became 
shaken, as it was seen that, by its course in paying out gold notes 
for its own paper, it was not accumulating gold to provide for their 
redemption. This feeling of insecurity grew rapidly. The bank's gold 
notes commenced to pour over its counters for redemption, and gold 
began to leave the country. Every effort was made by decrees to stop 
the outflow, but to no avail ; gold rose to a premium, and then came 
the suspension of conversion on May 16, 1876. 

Un describing these notes throughout this report the term ''gold notes'' is used 
because of the fact that while in reality ''metallic notes/' it was always understood 
that what was meant by the latter term was gold, for the reason, as will be seen 
herein, that this was the only metal in circulation when they were issued. 
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The nation then stepped in and agreed with the province to issue 
$10,000,000 of gold notes and to guaiantee the $12,000,000 of gold 
notes that had thus been issued by the province. AH these were made 
'^curso legal'' and were accepted at the custom-house to the extent of 
50 per cent in any one payment, the remainder to be paid in gold. In 
addition, the National Ooveromeut agreed to pay 4 per cent on these 
notes and to prohibit the issuance of any other notes by any bank in 
the nation. 

On September 29, 1875, a new monetary law was passed and a new 
unit of value, the peso fuerte, created. This peso fuerte was a gold coin 
of 1^ grams 900 fine. Notwithstanding the fact that this coin was never 
issued, it became the measure of value for six years. 

With the exception of the influx of some foreign gold, as a result of 
loans, and saving the wide and erratic fluctuations in the value of all 
commodities as a consequence of the financial upheaval the country had 
witnessed, the monetary condition remained unchanged until 1881, when 
the law was passed creating the present monetary standard. 

At that time the financial condition of the country, so far as it relates 
to its circulating medium, was about as follows: 

Fiduciary paper emissions of all provincial banks $39, 170, 000 

Fiduciary paper notes of private banks 790, 000 

$39,960,000 

Foreign gpld in Buenos Ayres banks 8, 939, 583 

Argentine gold in national bank 900, 000 

Silver in provincial banks ^ 2,355,233 

Silver estimated to be in circulation^ 4,000,000 

16,194,813 

Making a total of 56,154,816 

THE MONETARY LAWS OF 1881, 1883, 1885, AND 1887. 

Article 1 of the law of November 5, 1881, says that " the monetary 
unit of the Argentine Eepublic will be the peso (dollar) of gold and 
silver," the latter of 25 grams 900 fine- 
Other sections of this law provide that the coinage of gold is unlim- 
ited; that the coinage of silver shall not exceed $4 per inhabitant; that 
the coinage of copper shall not exceed 20 cents per inhabitant; that the 
executive power shall adjust the two latter provisos as they may deem 
best; that silver fractional currency shall not be a legal tender beyond 
$20, but that silver dollars shall be legal tender with gold for any sum; 
that foreign coins can not be legally circulated after $8,000,000 of gold 
coin and $4,000,000 of silver of the new issue have been minted ; that 
all banks having outstanding notes must redeem them with the new 
money within two years, aud giving anyone the right in making con- 
tracts to specify a certain kind of money. 

Under this law the national mint coined during 1882, 1883, 1884, and 
1885 $9,236,905 in gold argentinos'^ (with the exception of 430 pieces, 
called half argentinos), $573,737 in silver pesos, and $2,232,102.00 in 
silver fractional currency. 

Between 1881 and the end of 1885 the Argentine nation and its dif- 
ferent provinces borrowed nearly $90,000,000 of gold in Europe, and 

> From the few and nnsatisfaotory records regarding the coinage in this Republic 
before the year 1881 it is estimated that the amount of Argentine silver coin included 
in these sums did not exceed $600,000. 

'The argeutiuo is valued at $4,825 by the United States Treasury. 
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the dawu of a new '^boom'' was at hand. Public works were com- 
menced on every hand; nnder the authority granted by a law passed 
October 19, 1883, the national and provisional banks were issuing mil- 
lions of dollars more of '^fiat" gold notes, values rose rapidly, and 
the stimulus thus given the internal commerce of the country began 
to make itself felt by the growing demand for exchange on Europe to 
satisfy balances and to pay for materials being used in the public 
works being built The receipts from the custom-house fell much below 
expectations; the national treasury deficit grew rapidly as a conse- 
quence, public confidence in the nation's finances became shaken, and 
the great gold reserve held in Europe by the National Bank and the 
Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres melted away under the contin- 
uous and relentless demand for exchange. 

In considering this situation it must not be forgotten that during all 
this time the banks were being forced by the law of 1881 to convert 
their notes into coin, and that this forced conversion was largely the 
basis for this great call for exchange. 

In June of 1884 the provincial bank stopped selling exchange, and 
then came an enormous pressure on the National Bank, temporarily 
checked only by the bank making enormous sacrifices in Europe to 
provide funds against which to draw. 

With the view of relieving the critical situation the National Govern- 
ment, by a law passed October 4, 1883, placed in circulation $6,000,000 
of pai)er fractional currency "for account of the treasury."^ 

Being legal tender and inconvertible, this new, cheap fractional 
money at once replaced and completely drove out of circulation the 
fractional silver currency that had been minted under the law of 1881.* 

Seeing that a new crisis was approaching, the Government made 
every effort to stem the rising conversion tide, but without effect. 
Finally, on January 9, 1885, came the decree of the National (jovern- 
ment, approved on September 14 by Congress, wliich was not in session 
when the decree was issued, suspending conversion for two years, and 
again gold rose to a premium. The monetary condition of the Republic 
was as follows at the close of that year: 

Oatstandinff gold notes issued by the national and proviucial banks $70, 971, 280 

Gold and siTver held by the same banks 17, 484, 314 

Gold rose steadily during 1885, reaching 150, around which figure it 
remained during 1886. 

In the meantime rents began to increase and the cost of living became 
noticeably greater. Wages, however, increased very slowly, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

The end of the nonconversion period named by the decree of January 
9, 1885, was approaching without bringing to the national finances any 
change for the better. Again the nation intervened, this time author- 
izing the executive power to extend the period as it might deem best. 
Acting under this authority the executive power on December 24, 1886, 
extended the nonconversion period for two years more, to count from 
January 9, 1887. 

In the meantime the Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres and the 
other provincial banks had increased their outstanding notes by new 



^This sum has since been increased to $10,000,000, and constitutes the present and 
only fractional currency of the country. 
'Silver never found its way back into circulation. 
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emissions, so that at the end of the year 1886 the financial balance sheet 
was as follows: 

Outstanding gold notes issued by the national and provincial banks .... $85, 294, 613 
Gold and silver held by the same banks > 27, 300, 577 

Abont one-half of the bank notes jnst mentioned had been issued by 
the diU'erent pro-vincial banks, and were therefore not legal tender out- 
side the province in which the bank was located. 

In order to furnish a means by which these provincial notes could be 
nationalized, in their legal-tender character, and at the same time to 
provide for a general and healthy expansion of a national currency, 
Congress, on November 3, 1887, passed the guaranteed banking law. 

This law, modeled somewhat after the national-banking law of the 
United States, authorized an issue of national 4^ per cent gold bonds 
which were made the basis of all future issue of notes by provincial banks. 
The provincial banks were obliged by the law to pay into the national 
treasury, to secure these bonds, their face value in gold, less 15 per cent; 
upon such payment the nation issued to such bank the new national- 
bank notes of the par value of the bonds for which the provincial bank 
had deposited gold. 

The law further provided that within six months the provincial 
banks must arrange to replace all their outstanding notes, mentioned 
above, with the new legal-tender national notes. 

Many of the provinces authorized issues of gold bonds, Which were 
sold in Europe, in order that they might obtain the national bonds thus 
required to be had before the banks could secure the new national 
currency. 

This was not, however, done in all cases. Several of the provinces 
managed to secure the new national bonds by handing in to the nation 
their "promise to pay" instead of gold; and, with the bonds, secured 
enough of the new national currency to cover to a large extent their 
outstanding circulation; $36,642,482.19 of the new currency was ob- 
tained in this manner. 

The total issue of the new national notes under this law reached the 
sum of $188,066,583 at the close of 1888. 

The great boom was at its height; the National Bank was loaning 
money by millions on personal security; the National Mortgage Bank 
was loaning other millions by issuing real estate " cedulas"* which were 
sold abroad; realty values rose to fabulous figures ;*speculation had 

1 Owing to the proviso in the law of October 17, 1883, by which silver was only 
made a legal tender up to $5 in anv one payment between individuals, but was 
accepted in unlimited quantities by the National Government, the silver peso grad- 
ually disappeared from circulation, as the Government did not reissue it, but sold it 
as bullion. This action seems to have been based upon the lack of necessity that 
existed for silver money in tbe currency of the country; contracts bein^ made in 
either gold or legal money must be paid as written; ana as the inconvertible paper 
note was legal money, silver money had more value a« a metal and was therefore not 
used. To this add the disappearance of the silver fractional currency, of which I 
have spoken, and the withdrawal of the Bolivian silver coins, as explained above, 
and it seems reasonable to conclude that in the sum of ^old and silver here given the 
latter coin, if represented at all, played but an insignificant part. A considerable 
sum of this gold reserve was undoubtedly '^gold obligations'' and not actual gold, an 
might be inferped. It seems reasonable to believe that no difficulty would have 
been found in conducting operations satisfactorily by banks had all of such a reserve 
fund been in actual gold and silver. 

^Mortgage bonds, issued by the National Mortgage Bank; they were supposed to 
be well secured by mortgages on the borrower's property. In almost every case, 
however, the loan was based upon the fictitious value property had at that time, and 
in many cases upon values purely imaginary. 
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become a disease and prudence a forgotten word; the national deficit 
was assaming alarming proportions; gold stubbornly rose higher and 
eontinaed to flow out of the country. To stop this outflow and drive 
the premium down, the Government on March 20, 1889, prohibited the 
buying or selling of gold or paper money on the bolsa; finding this 
measure a failure the decree was annulled and a new plan tried. This 
consisted in pouring into the bolsa the entire national gold reserve held 
by the National Bank to secure the new currency that had been issued — 
a sum exceeding $30,000,000. This enormous sum was instantly bought 
by the '^ bulls '' on the bolsa, and still the premium rose. Then followed 
the beginning and climax of the great crisis — ^the revolution of 1890, 
the suspension of banks, and the further issue of $25,000,000 by the 
National Government to aid in avoiding a more stringent crisis than 
already existed.^ 

Then came another issue of $25,000,000, with which gold was bought 
to help tide over the great house of Baring Bros, at the time of their 
collapse in 1890, an issue of $10,000,000 to tide over the affairs of the 
city of Buenos Ayres, and finally, in 1891, the issue of $50,000,000, with 
which the National Bank was again started, and the issue of $5,000,000 
to the National Mortgage Bank. 

This, with other regular and irregular emissions, gives the country 
at this time a circulating medium of $295,166,111 inconvertible paper 
money, which is being gradually but very slowly lessened by burning 
the yearly profits of the National Bank and by canceling certain debts. 

RiiSUM^. 

As will have been seen from the above the national currency is 
inconvertible paper, with no redemption fund behind it other than the 
good faith of the nation. 

It is legal tender at par for all debts, except the payment of customs 
dues, for which it is daily received at a changing rate based on the 
current gold premium. 

Under the monetary law of 1881 the nation has issued to August 1 
of this year $31,716,545 in gold coin, $2,805,839 in silver coin, and 
$876,871 in copper coin. 

No silver is in circulation, for the reasons given herein, and very 
little exists in the country, certainly not above $100,000. 

Counting the national gold currency and the national inconvertible 
paper currency both at par^ and the population of the country at 
4,100,000, gives a per capita circulation of $80. 

The amount of gold estimated to be in the country at this time is 
$25,000,000. 

The gold rate advanced from 1.40 in January, 1886, to 4.20 in May, 
1894, and has declined between the latter date and the present month 
to 2.70. 

WAGES, 1886 TO 1896. 

The following table shows the wages received by different classes of 
workmen and workwomen during the years 1886, 1890, 1892, 1894, and 
at the present time. 

lit is remembered here that several efforts were made by prominent persons in 1890 
to open negotiations with the United States looking toward placing with capitalists 
there a large silver loan, coupled with the founding of an American bank. No desire 
was shown in the United States to make such a loan, and consequently nothing was 
actually done here beyond sounding our people. 
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It seems proper to say that in compiling this table many difficulties 
have been met with, the chief one being the absence of Argentine labor 
statistics beyond the public service. I was therefore compelled^ as I 
have explained at the outset, to resort to first hands for the information 
I desired ; and in carryingout this work I have met with the most kindly 
assistance both from the employed and from employers, to all of whom 
I am greatly indebted. 

Wages J 



Oocapation. 



1886.* ! 1890. 



Cantenten' per day.. 

Carriage makers do 

Car builders do 

Wagon makers do 

WheelMrrights do.... 

Carriage blacksmiths do 

Wagon blacksmiths* do.'... 

Horseshoers* do 

Blacksmith helpers* do 

Machinists do 

Foundry men do 

Jewelers do — 

Watchmakers do. - . . 

Jewelers, second class tlo 

House painters do 

Carriage painters : 

First class do 

Second class do 

Wagon painters do 

Sign painters do 

Polishers and varnishers do 

Tailors: 

First class do 

Ordinary do 

By piecework- 
Full-dress coat per piece.. 

Morning coat do , 

Cutaway coat do j 

Sack coat do 

Overcoat do — , 

Pantaloons do . . . . ' 

Waistcoats do — 

Cutters per day.. I 

Glove cutters : I 

First class do ' 

Second class do 1 

Shoemakers : 

First class do 

Working at home do 

Shoe cutters <lo ' 

Saddle makers do ■ 

Harness makers do 

Carriage trimmers do 

Sewers, machine work do 

Harness cutters do 

Cigar makers do. . . . 

Ci gar packers do 

Glass setters do 

Mirror makers do 

Marble cutters * do. . . . 



$2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
3.25 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 

4.00 
2.00 



9.00 
6.00 

3.00 
2 25 
2.75 
7.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.80 
2.50 
4.00 
1.75 



$3.00 
4.25 
4.25 
2.50 
3.25 
4.25 
3.50 
2.80 
2.50 
3. 25 
3.00 
3.80 
4.00 
2.40 
2.35 

4.50 
2.75 
2.76 
3.00 
3.50 

3.50 
3.40 



1892. 



1894. 



$3.25 
4.70 
4.75 I 
3.20 
3.75 
.5.00 I 
3.50 I 
3.00 I 
2.75 
3.75 
3.25 
4.00 
4.50 
2.75 
2.50 

4.75 
3.15 
3.10 
3.00 
3.85 

6.00 
8.75 



$3.50 
4.70 , 
4.85 
3.75 
3.76 
5.00 
8.75 
3.25 
3.25 
4.00 
3.75 
4.00 I 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 



1 



5.00 
3.50 
3.25 
3.50 
4.00 

6.00 
4.00 



9.00 

10.00 
T.OO 

4.00 
2.75 
3.50 
7.26 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
2.60 
2.20 
2.50 
4.00 
1.75 



10.00 

11.00 
7.50 

4.50 
3.00 
8.75 
7.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
2.90 
2.50 
2.75 
4.50 
1.75 



10.25 

12.00 
8.00 

4.50 
3.25 
4.00 
7.75 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.10 
2.50 
3.10 
4.50 
2.75 



1896. 



$3.50 
5.50 
5.50 
4.25 
4.50 
6.60 
4.75 
3.75 
3.50 
5.00 
4.60 
4.50 
5.50 
3.00 
3.50 

5.75 
3.85 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 

6.00 
8.85 

25.00 

ao.oo 

15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
8.00 
2.85 
10.50 

12.00 
8.00 

4.50 
3.25 
4.00 
7.75 
4.26 
8.75 
8.75 
4.25 
2.75 
2.26 
8.25 
4.60 
3.75 



1 Unless otherwise specified, all wages given in this table are by the day, and in Argentine paper 
money. 

' The gold rate on January 2, and the highest and lowest rate thereafter during each of the years 
referred to in this table, were : 



Tear. 


January 2. 


mghest 


Lowest 


1886 


1.44 
2.32 
8.74 
3.27 
a 3. 30 


1.58 
3.26 
3.92 
4.29 


1.10 


1890 


2.13 


1892 


2.71 


1894 . . 


8.10 


1896 











a Declined steadily to 2.69, the rate on September 1. 
*Ten and a half hours in the summer, 9^ in the autumn, and 9 in the winter, oonatitate aday's work. 
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Wages — Continued. 



Occapation. 



Marble polJBhers * per day.. 

Goldsmiths do 

Bakers do 

Bale era, second class do — 

Upholsterers do 

wood tamers do — 

Lathe operators, iron do 

Candle makers ■ do.... 

Metal workers, in bronze do«... 

Metal workers, in zinc do 

Metal workers, platers do — 

Gunsmiths do — 

Hatters do 

Basket and chair makers, willow do 

Sail and awning makers do 

Candy makers do 

Paper hangers do — 

Stone masons : 

First class! do 

Regular! do 

Stonecutters: 

First class' do — 

Regular ' do 

Bricklayers * do 

Pattern makers, metal do 

Fur makers do 

Furniture makers do — 

Pastry bakers do — 

Straw-hat makers do 

Straw-hat makers, ordinary do 

Decorators, honse, ornamental do 

Decorators, house, onnanental,ordinary do — 

Typesetters -. 

Newspaper : per 1,000 ems. . 

Newspapers. Spanish per month . . 

J oh work do.... 

Bookwork' do.... 

Designers and lithographers do 

Pressmen: 

Lithographic do — 

Bookwork do 

Bookbinders do ... . 

Farm laborers * 

Street railways : » 

Ticket Inspectors * per day . . 

Conductors * do 

Drivers* do 

Cleaners * do 

Stable men ^ do 

Horsesh oers do 

Carpenters do 

Harness makers do 

Stevedores do 

Teamsters do 

Plumbers and gas fitters do 

Plasterers do 

Laborers* do 

Firemen, stationary engine do 

Engineers, stationary engine do 

Apprentices ' do ... . 

Workwomen : 

Glove makei% do 

Cap makers, machine work do 



1886. 



$1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
2.75 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.25 
4.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 

2.25 
2.25 

3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
2.50 
7.00 
6.00 

.64 
75.00 
72.00 
60.00 
05.00 

85.00 
55.00 
80.00 



2.32 
1.55 
L35 
l.<21 
1.16 
2.22 
2.15 
2.34 
1.50 
1,50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
.35 

1.50 
2.50 



$1.50 
4.50 
4.75 
3.25 
6.00 
2.85 
3.50 
2.50 
4.50 
3.23 
2.50 
3.25 
5.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 

2.75 
2.50 

3.75 
2.80 
2.80 
8.00 
4.50 
4,75 
5.50 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
6.50 



80.00 
00.00 
72.50 
157. 60 

120.00 
77.00 
90.00 



2.81 
1.90 
1.88 
1.65 
1.61 
2,77 
2.38 
2.45 
3.00 
2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
1.80 
2.00 
3.00 
.50 

2.25 
3.00 



$1.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
5.50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.50 
3.75 
3,50 
3.75 
5.00 
2.50 
2.75 
6.00 
2.75 

3.50 
3.00 

3.75 
3.00 
3.25 
9.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
3.00 
9.00 
7.50 

.82 
90.00 

112.50 
75.00 

182.00 

132. 00 
97.00 
92.00 



3.09 
2.27 
1.91 
L71 
1.63 
2.99 
2.46 
2.59 
3.00 
2.25 
3.25 
3.50 
2.00 
2.75 
3.25 
.50 

2.60 
3.00 



1804. 



$2.25 
5.60 
5.50 
3.50 
5.50 
».00 
3.75 
3.00 
4.50 
4.35 
3.50 
3.75 
5.00 
3.00 
2.75 
6.50 
3.26 

3.75 
3.00 

4.00 
8.00 
3.76 

10.00 
4.50 
5.25 
7.00 
4.00 
8.00 

10.00 
7.75 

.86 
90.00 

117.50 
80.00 

165.00 

142.00 
107.00 
100.00 



3.68 
2.62 
2.04 
1.85 
L74 
8.26 
2.62 
2.89 
3.50 
2.45 
3.65 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.50 
.50 

2.75 
3.00 



1896. 



$3.25 
5.50 
6.50 
8.50 
5.50 
3.50 
4.26 
8.85 
4.75 
5.00 
3.75 
4.25 
5.00 
8.50 
3.00 
6.50 
4.00 

4.25 
3.75 

4.10 
3.80 
4.10 

11.00 
4.50 
5.25 
7.00 
4.00 
8.00 

10.00 
7.75 

.86 
120.00 
117.50 
85.00 
180.00 

145.00 
125.00 
110.00 



3.02 
8.10 
2.40 
2.00 
1.87 
3.68 
2.87 
3.00 
4.00 
2.45 
3.75 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
.60 

3.25 
3.00 



'Ten and a half hours in the summer, 9^ in the autumn, and 9 in the winter, constitute a day's work. 

'Farm laborers.— These men receive from $15 to $45 per mouth, wiih board and lodging. Wages 
differ considerably throughout the Republic. In the Province of Tucuman $25 to $35 is paid to men, 
and from $9 to $16 to women and children by the su^ar planters. In the wheat-growing districts of 
the Kepublic the mi^jority of the laborers do*^not receive more than $26. Foremen and good cattle men 
and sheep men receive from $20 to $50 more than the above prices . During the wheat harvest laborers 
are paid from $45 to $90 per month. 

*It may be interestiug in this connection to know what fares are charged on the different street rail* 
ways in this city. These vary in accordance with the distance covered and the company's charter 
rignts as follows: 10, 16, 20, 25, and 30 cents. 

*£leven hours constitute a day's work. 

•Eleven hours and 20 minutes constitute a day's work. 

*These are ordinary day laborers ; men without a trade. They work from 9 to 10| hours per day, 
carrying with them to their work their simple midday meal of bread and cold meat. 

'There is very little difference in the wages paid to apprentices in the different trades. 
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Wages — Contioaed. 



Occnpatlon. 



Workwomen— Continned. 

CapmakerBf hand worlc per day.. 

Umbrella sewers do 

Embroiderers : 

First olaes do — 

Second class do 

Workwomen, ordinary > do 

Honse servants per month.. 

Cooks, private residences do 



1886. 



$1.00 
1.26 



2.00 
1.26 



1800. 



$1.35 
2.25 



2.50 
1.60 



80.00 

to 
40.00 
40.00 

to 
60.00 



1892. 



$1.36 
2.50 



2.50 
L50 



1894. 



$1.45 
2.75 

2.60 
1.50 



40.00 

to 
50.00 
45.00 

to 
75.00 



189«. 



tl.80 
8.00 



2.76 
2.00 



45.00 

to 

€0.00 
46.00 

to 
76.00 



1 The lines of work oi)en to women in this city are fewer and of a different character ftrom those in 
the United States. Here almost all laundry work is done by women ; even this work is divided, and 
as a consequence, there are a large number of families who do nothing but ironing, employing from 
1 to 10 women helpers. These earn about $1.60 per day, and the same wages are received by a large 
proportion of the girls and women working in factories and shops. 

Kail way employees: * The following are the average wages paid here 
by the most promineiit railway lines. These lines are owned and man- 
aged by English corporations represented here by a local general 
manager and an advisory board. On the national and provincial lines 
the system of sharing the loss or gain in the gold premium with certain 
classes of their employees does not prevail, as it does with the English 
railways. On the national lines fixed salaries are paid. These have 
been less during the past two years than those here given, because the 
gold rate has been high during that time, thus making the earnings 
greater of the men who share in the gold premium. 

Ten hours constitute a day's work for conductors, brakemen, switch- 
men, and telegraph operators; 11 hours in the summer and 8} in the 
winter for track laborers, section men, bridge tenders, and light keep- 
ers; 12 hours for station masters and station freight handlers; 9^ hours 
for shop mechanics, oilers, and cleaners, and 6J hours for clerks and 
accountants in the general oflBces of the different companies. 

^ When gold was at par laborers and section men received more or less $1.25 gold 
tbronghont the year. The same men are to-day receiving from $2 to $2.50 per day. 
paper. The last snm wonld be, at the current gold rate, equivalent to 92 cents gold 
per day. With the possible exception of engineers and firemen, the same shrinkage 
nas occurred in the salaries of all other classes of railway employees. As gold rose 
above par, the average method of adjusting salaries under the premium system was 
to raise tlie salary, say 25 per cent; then, as the premium rose, to add one-half 
the premium between a minimum rate of $1.80 and a minimum rate of $3.40 to a fixed 
salary ; in other words, 80 per cent of the gold premium was the highest salary such, 
employees could receive. Since the decline in the gold rate, roads using this system 
of payment with some of their men have made a new rate of 60 per cent of the gold 
premium as the minimum salary such emplovees will receive — tnat is to say, under 
this plan, a man who received $50 per month when gold was at par would receive 
to-day $102.09 per month, the gold rate being 2.70, instead of $135, which would be 
the equivalent of his original salary of $50 multiplied by the same present gold rate. 
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Locomotive engineers : * 

First class 

Second class 

Third class 

Fourth class 

Fifth class 

Locomotive firemen : 

First class 

Second class 

Third class 

Fourth class 

Conductors : 

Passenger $65.00 to 

Freight 60.00 to 

Brakemen : 

Passenger 50.00 to 

Freight 46.00 to 

Accountants and clerks. * 



Per month. 
$150. 
140. 
130. 
115. 
100. 



90. 
80. 
70. 
60. 

75. 
65. 

60. 
55. 



001 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
OOJ 

00 
00 

00 
00 



Plus half the pre- 
mium on gold 
above a rate of 140. 
(For explanation 
of the premium 
system, see foot- 
note 12.) 



I Plus half the pre- 
mium on gold 
above a rate of 180 
until the premium 
reaches 340. 



00 

00 <; 

00 



Plus half the pre- 
mium on gold 
above a rate of 180 
until the premium 
reaches 340. 



00 
00 
00 
46 
58 
00 
50 



Telegraph operators 35. 00 to 75. 

Stotion masters 50.00 to 200. 

Track inspectors 120.00 to 165. 

Per day. 

Section foremen $2.35 to $3. 

SwiU'hmen 2.35 to 3. 

Sectionmen 2.00 to 3. 

Oilers 2.60 to 4. 

Cleaners 1.80 to 2. 

Freight handlers * 1.60 to 2. 

Mechanics, round house 3. 00 to 3. 

Per hoor. 

Machinists, foremen $0.52 to $0.68 

Machinists 29 to .52 

Carpenters 31 to • .49 

Painters 29 to .49 

Foundry men 35 to .49 

In order that the relation between wages paid by railways here and 
their ticket and freight charges to the general public may be compared 
with those paid and charged by railway companies in tlie United States, 
the following may be of interest: 

A first-class railway ticket from this city to Rosario, 182 miles, costs $15. 95 

A second-class ticket to same place 9.65 

The freight on wheat between San Antonio (distant from this city 72 miles) 

and this port is, per ton 3. 84 

The freight on live cattle between the same place and this port is, per car 

holding from 18 to 20 head of cattle 27.92 

PBICES OF COMMODITIES. 

It will be readily understood that here, as in the United States, there 
18 a wide variation in prices on almost everything that goes to make up 
what may be called the usual purchases of a family. There are stores 



'Engineers received the following monthly wages in 1884, gold then being at par: 
First class, $103.34: second class, $93; third class, $83; fourth class, $75. Under the 
preminm system, tne highest pay a first-class engineer has been able to secure since 
^old has been al>ove par was $360. Gold being tben 420, he would have received 
$434.12 had his original gold wages, $103.34, shared in the full increase of the gold 
premium. 

^Accountants in general offices are usually appointed in England and receive a 
gold salary of f^om $160 to $275 per month. Clerks in general offices are paid from 
$80 to $350 paper money per month, depending upon their experience and ability. 
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and shops here, as there, selling nothing bat the best class of articles; 
and others selling the poorest. In gathering the prices here given, I 
have avoided both, and have endeavored to secure the prices paid by 
the average workman or clerk's family. This statement as to difference 
in price does not, with equal force, apply to groceries or to either vege- 
tables, meat, or bread, all of which cost more or less the same whether 
bought by the family of the laborer or of the well to do. 



Arfdclea.1 



House rent.* 

Bread perWlo". 

Me«t:4 

Koaat do 

Tenderloin do . . . 

Ordinary beef do... 

Chickens per pair. 

Turkey single. 

Bu cks per pair . 

Eg^ perdoaen. 

Vegetables: 

Cauliflower iK>r dosen heads. 

Potatoes per kilo 

Asparagus per bunch. 

Turnips per dozen 

Beets do 

Onion B do 



1886. 



$0.35 

.15 
.30 
.10 



1890. 



$0.36 

.16 
.30 
.10 



1892. 1894. 



$0.25 

.25 
.35 
.15 



Lettuce per doaen heads . . 

Celery per bunch . . 

Fish: 

12 different Icinds sold in the market; prices 
▼ary from 40 cents to $1 each for fish weigh- 
ing'l to 3 pounds. 
Fruit: 

Oranges per dozen.. 

Bananas do — 

Strawberries per kilo. . 

Pears per dozen . . 

Sugar, "C"» per 10 kilos.. 

Sugar, *'A" • do — 

Flour per kilo. 

Rice do... 

Beans per 10 kilos.. 

Oatmeal do... 

Tea per kilo. 

Coffee, ground do. - . 

Chocolate do — 

Bacon do — 

Ham do. 



Salmon per dozen cans . 

Dried carrants per 10 kilos. 

Macaroni do... 

Peaches per dozen cans . 

Canned tongues do. . . 

Olive oil per 10 kilos. 



2 20 
2.50 



1.50 



3.00 
2.00 
.80 
1.20 
1.00 
1.00 
3.50 
1.30 



6.10 
9.00 



4.50 



2.40 
8.00 
7.00 



11.00 
5.50 
2.50 
4.80 
8.60 
4.60 
14.50 
12.00 



$0.25 

.30 
.70 I 
.20 I 



1896. 



$0.25 

.35 
.85 
.25 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
.30 

8.60 
.08 

1.00 
.20 
.50 
.10 
.20 
.50 



11.00 
20.00 
29.00 



.60 

.40 
2.00 

.50 
4.10 
5.90 

.17 
3.50 
2.00 
7.50 
4.00 
1.90 
3.30 
3.00 
3.10 
10.50 
7.50 
3.50 
9.50 
16.50 
20.50 

1 It can be stated as a general proposition that between 1886 and the present time there has been «n 
average increase of 8 per cent in the duty of articles quoted. 

'Rents have been more or less stationary for the past three years, with an upward instead of a 
downward tendency at the present time, in'the best portions of the city. It is very difficult to give 
any accurate average data with reference to this subject, but fmm an extended investigation I 
believe it can be fairly said that taking this city throuehout, rents are to-day 75 per cent higher than 
they were in 1886. I'n the case of all fairly comfortable houses, the increase has been fully 100 per 
cent. Tenement houses in which ordinary laborers and mechanics live are constructed very badlT. 
All the rooms in such a house open on a common yard or, if the house be more than one-story high, 
upon a common wide porch. The cooking is usually done on a brazier outside the room. Tbe'^siseof 
these rooms is more or less 12 by 15 feet; each room is occupied by one family : the rent of such room 
is about $18 per month, the same room renting in 1886 for $11. Fairly comfortable houses, of say, six 
rooms, in an average location, rent for $90 to $180 per month ; while houses of eight to twelve ixrama 
in good localities rent for from $200 to $400 per month. 

32.20 pounds. 

4 It is exceedingly difficult to price meat here by the pound or kilo, for the reason tbat it is usually 
sold by the piece, without being weighed. Animals are sold to the butcher at a certain price per 
head, and never by weight. The butcher manages, however, to so cut the carcass that he realizes a 
handsome profit, while he maintains at the same time a price more or less steady for each of t he pieces. 
The prices here given are based on weights taken of the different pieces as they are aold to the con- 
sumer. A leg of mutton costs 75 cents to $1.25 ; half a carcass of mutton costs $3 to $5. 

*It should be borne in mind that this country is now producing more sugar than it can consume 
and that it is being exported to Europe and the United States, where it Is being sold at a loss in 

S reference to breaking the price here, where it is protected by an import duty, in round figures, of 
cents (gold) per pound. 
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Articles. 



1886. 



Kerosene perquitft. 

Imported Jams and priMierrea doaen cans . 

Whisky per dozen bottles . 

Flannels per metre. 

Mnslin do... 

Sheeting do... 

Calico do. 



Stockings per pair. 

Handkerchiefs, linen per dozen . 

White shirts do... 

Shoes, men's per pair. 

Shoes, ladies' do... 

Shoes, oiiild ren do . . . 

Linen collars each. 

linencoffs ...per pair. 

lUthata each. 

Silk hats do... 

aothing: 

Men s snlta, ready-made 

Men's saita» made to order 

Soys' suits, T«a47*mAde « 



1890. 



1892. 



1804. 



$4.00 
6.00 
.70 
.15 
.70 
.20 
.50 
03. SO to 9.00 
30. 00 to 120. 00 
6.00 to 25.00 
5. 00 to 18.00 I 
1.75 to 10.00 I 
.50to 1.25 1 
.85 to 1.75 1 
6.00 to 15.00 I 
30.00 I 

18. 00 to 65.00 
45. 00 to 160. 00 
10. 00 to 32.00 



$15.00 
86.00 
1.00 
.30 
1.10 
.30 
.90 



$1.60 
.45 

1.75 
.60 

1.30 



$2.20 
.45 

2.50 
.70 

2.20 



1896. 



$0.25 
11.00 
80.00 
2.20 
.40 
2.40 
.70 
2.20 



The following table gives the annual expenses of nine Italian, Basque, 
and Swiss families living upon farms in the province of Sante F^. The 
figures are actual and not theoretical, extend over a i>eriod of three 
years, and include their entire expenses, with the exception of heavy 
farm machinery and of meat, poultry, vegetables, and such other eata- 
bles as they themselves produced* In estimating the number of persons 
in a family, children under 7 years of age have not been iucluded. A 
portion of these families own their &rms; the remainder are tenants, 
who pay from $5 to $6 per acre per year rent or hold the farms on a 
sharing contract, giving the owner from 10 to 20 per cent of the crop. 



FamUy 
nnmber. 


Nnmber 
in family. 


Size of 

farm 

in acres. 


Aannal ex- 
penditure. 





8 
10 


640 
480 
800 
440 
840 
640 
480 
560 
560 


$1,366 
1,110 
1,640 
1,015 

650 
1,475 

950 
1,720 
1,400 



In this city the annual living expenses of a family differ largely, but 
for purposes of comparison 1 subjoin two tables which I have made 
some effort to verify so far as this could be done. The first is the annual 
expense of a workman's family of five persons living very frugally 
and simply: 

Rent $300.00 

Groceries, meat and vegetables ($1.41 per day) 514.65 

Fuel and light 70.00 

Clothing 120.00 

Shoes 25.00 

Medical attendance 30, 00 

Furniture, all kinds 60.00 

Total 1,119.65 

From the above table it will be seen that to meet the expense the 
father must earn at least f 3.50 each working day in the year. A refer- 
euce to the table of wages herein given will illustrate the number of 
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workmen who receive a wage in excess of that sum. What occurs 
here is that one will find in such a family of five at least two of its 
members, and often three, who are wage-earners. 

The next table is taken from the household books of a family of four, 
the husband eamiug $300 per month: 

House rent $840.00 

Groceries, meat and vegetables ($2.50 per day ) 952. 00 

Fuel and light 150.00 

Clothing 250,00 

Shoes 60.00 

Furniture, etc 80.00 

Laundry 120.00 

Medical attendance 60. 00 

School 80.00 

Amusements, street car, etc 150. 00 

Servant 448.00 

Total 3,190.00 

FARM PRODUCTS. 

The price of farm products quoted in the money of the country is 
to-day as follows : 

Wheat' per 100 kilos «.. $7.00 

Com do 2.40 

Flaxseed do.... 9.00 

Wool, cross-Lincoln per 10 kilos.. 7.00 

Mutton sheep per head . . 7. 00 

Fat steers, butcher stock do 56. 00 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A majority of those who have written me from the United States 
regarding wages and prices here have invariably asked me to give tbein 
the result of my observation with regard to the practical working of the 
cheap-money system of this country as it has affected and affects the 
farmer and wage earner. 

On this point let me say that from an extended and careful personal 
observation 1 am convinced that with possibly a few exceptions all 
classes of workmen here are to-day receiving less wages, the purchasing 
power of their money being considered, than they were ten years ago. 
The tables given herein will furnish many illustrations in support of 
this statement. 

it is true and easily understood that as long as gold was rising the 
farmer who was selling his products, as he always has done and con- 
tinue^ to do on a gold price fixed outside the country, was steadily 
receiving higher paper prices for all he had to sell, and was in conse- 
quence a direct gainer' by high gold. 

It IS equally true that he has been the gainer in other ways. He has 
paid but little more rent, if any, for his land than he paid five years 
ago. Strange as it seems, he had paid and is to-day paying but a 
trifle more to his laborers than when gold was at par ten years ago, and 

^ Gold rate, $2.82. It is well to remember that these prices are at the seaboard, 
with all charges of transportation added. To reduce the above figures to gold 
divide the price by the gold rate and reduce kilos to bushels or pounds, the result 
will be Argentine gold. (The United States Treasury values the Argentine gold 
dollar at $0,965 m United States gold.) 

2 220.46 pounds. 

3 As to amounts received in paper money 
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as he produces on his farm the meat, vegetables, etc., necessary for his 
family, he has had the lion's share of the gain in the rise of gold. 

On the other hand, the workman found it very difficult to get an 
increase in his wages, as gold advanced. Indeed it will be seen from 
the wage tables above that it required four years for him to get an 
average increase of 20 per cent in his earnings, while the farmer had 
been receiving the benefits of an increase in the gold x)remium aver- 
aging more than 50 per cent for the same period. In the meantime, 
the merchant found it easy and profitable to increase the price of his 
goods, in keeping with the rise of gold. Rents likewise increased, 
although more slowly, and as the prices of all commodities rose, the 
laborer found himself daily being made poorer. Agitate as he would, 
be could not get his salary increased in any reasonable proportion to 
the increase in the premium on gold. Strikes were resorted to and all 
sorts of efforts were made to bring about an increase in his receipts, 
until finally, as will be seen from the wage table above, he last year 
reached what we may call '* wage high-water mark." 

Since then gold has steadily fallen. The first person to feel the 
decline has been the farmer, who is complaining bitterly of the rela- 
tively low prices he is receiving for his products, while he finds him- 
self obliged to pay the same prices for what he buys that he did when 
he was receiving |2.50 more for every 100 kilos of wheat than he now 
receives. 

Low gold does not induce the merchant to << mark down " his goods 
with the same good will he manifested when advancing their price. 
^Notwithstanding the decline in the employer's income, as gold falls, the 
workman will not, in all probability, consent to a decrease iu his pres- 
ent wages without a bitter fight; nor can he do so unless there is a 
sharp decline iu rents and in the cost of living. As gold declines, the 
wage earner who receives a gold salary finds his income disappearing, 
while his expenses remain the same as before. This period of readjnst- 
ment in the value of the money of the country has brought about a 
complete stagnation in business. With the advent of low gold, the 
farmer, who made money on its rise, turns speculator and holds his 
grain or cattle for a higher rate. The merchant can not make collections 
because of this condition of things, and as he has to pay abroad, he 
also becomes a speculator, and waits for lower gold. 

Thus, everyone, to some extent, becomes a speculator, at least to the 
extent of trying to profit in some manner by the daily rise and fall in 
gold. Of the fact that the unsettled and shifting value thus given to 
tiie currency of this Republic injures trade here, there can be no 
question; and it can be equally stated as a fact that the wide fluctua- 
tions that have taken place in the value of the currency within the 
past year or two have brought on a commercial situation far from 
satisfactory to merchants, farmers, or workmen. 

William I. Buchanan, 

Minister. 

Buenos Atres, September lOy 1896. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In accordance with the instmctions contained in the circnlar of July 
25 and received at this consulate on the 1st instant, I have now to 
report as follows: 

L--8TANDARD OF VALUE. 

Gold is the only standard metal in Kew South Wales. Sovereigns 
and half sovereigns are legal tender to any amount, provided that the 
pieces are not worn below 122.6 and 61.125 grains, respectively. The 
standard fineness of gold is eleven twelfths fine gold, or decimal fine- 
ness, 0.91666, and one-twelfth copper alloy. Silver coinage is legal 
tender to the amount of 40 shillings ($9.74) only. The standard fine- 
ness of silver is fixed at thirty-seveufortiethsfine silvet,or the decimal 
fineness, 0.925, and three-fortieths copper. Bronze coin is legal tender 
to the amount of 1 shilling (25 cents). Bronze is a mixed metal, 95 
parts copper, 4 parts tin, and 1 part zinc. The coinage act does not 
prescribe the proportions, but the alloy used is as stated. The fore- 
going is based upon statute law (colonial) passed in 1854 and exists in 
practice. 

The above information has been obtained from the reports of the 
royal mint. 

IL— AMOUNT IN CIRCX7LATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation in New South Wales, speci- 
fying the amounts in gold coin, in silver coin, and in paper, for 1894, was 
as follows: 

Gold £l,790,000 = $8,e99,4OO 

Silver 350,000= 1,701,000 

Bronze 30,000= 145,800 

Noteiflsne 1,153,250= 5,604,785 

Total 3,323,250 = 16,150,995 

These are all bank issues. There is no State issue at present in this 
colony. The notes of the banks are payable to bearer on demand in 
gold or silver coin according to the wish of the holder. These notes 
have no special provision for their redemption, neither are they legal 
tender in New South Wales. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCtTLATION. 

The estimated population of I^ew South Wales on June 30, 1896, 
was 1,289,770, so that the amount of money in circulation, £3,323,250 
($16,150,995), was £2 1 Is. 6.24d. ($12.53) per capita. (From Government 
statistician of New South Wales.) 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of this colony, 
except that the notes of the banks of issue have ceased to be legal 
tender by effluxion of time. These notes, under the authority of the 
bank-note act, 1893, of the colonial legislature, were legcd tender within 
New South Wales from April 9, 1894. to October 9, 1895, except at the 
bead or obief offices of the banks in Sydney. At the expiration of this 
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period the le^slature did not deem it necessary to renew these provi- 
sions, which accordingly lapsed. At the most acute stage of the iinan- 
cial crisis of 1893 the colonial legislature passed a measure of relief 
called the "bauk-issueactof 1893," which constituted the notes of banks 
named therein a legal tender as well as a first charge upon the assets 
of a bank in case of liquidation. It was partly in substitution of this 
measure that the bank-note act of 1893 was passed. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAQES. 

Manufactures form a relatively unimportant part of the industry of 
New South Wales, whose staple industries are mainly connected with 
agricultural and pastoral occupations. Attached herewith I forward 
such particulars as are now obtainable regarding the nominal rates of 
wages of various trades, etc., during 1886, together with those covering 
a far greater range of occupations for the present year, (From Gov- 
ernment statistician of New South Wales.) 

Bates of w<tges. 



Employees. 



1886. 



1896. 



Stonemasons per day of 8 hours 

Bricklayers do.., 

Plasterers do. . , 

Qnarrymen do. . 

Carpenters and joiners do.. 

Painters do.. 

Laborers (builders) do. . . 

Plumbers and gas fitters do. . . 

Slaters do.. 

Iron molders do. . , 

Boiler makers and iron shipbuilders do. . , 

En^neers and draftsmen do. . 

Laborers (machinery) do. . , 

Shipwrights do- . 

Pattern makers do. . , 

Coaeh makers, painters, etc do . . 

Wheelwrights and blacksmiths per week of 9 hours per day. 

Furriers per week of 8 hours per day. 

BnuM founders and finishers per day of 8 hours . 

Tinsmiths and sheet-iron workers do. . . 

Inmwoirkers per hour. 

Saddlers and harness makers per week of 54 hours. 

Sail makers do... 

Tailors, piecework per week, 

Pressers (piecework) per week 

Silk hatters (piecework) do. . 

Upholsterers per day 

Compositors* per week of 54 hours 

Coopers per week 

dm miners per hour 

Ck>al lumpers per day 

Goal lum pers (night work) per hour 

Wharf laborers do.., 

Bootmakers (factory) per week 

Cooks do.., 

Drai>er8 do.. 

Furniture makers do. . . 

ToImoco operatives do . . , 

GsA stokers (8-hour nhifts) per hour . 

Brick and pipe makers do. . . 

Sawyers and mill workers per hour in 1886, per week in 1896. 

Butchers do... 



$2.68 

2.68 

2 68 

$L70to 2! 48 

2.19 

2.19 

1.95 

2. 43 to 2.68 

2. 43 to 2.02 

1.95 to 2.27 

2.43 

2. 19 to 2.92 

L22to L70 

2. 68 to 2.92 

1.95 to 2.43 

1.46 to 2.43 

8. 52 to 14. 60 

8. 52 to 13. 38 

L95to 2.43 

1.70 to 2.19 

.24 

7. 30 to 12. 17 

7. 30 to 12. 17 

12. 17 to U. 60 

12. 16 to 14. 60 

12. 16 to 17. 03 

2. 43 to 2.92 

6. OR to 12. 16 

9. 73 to 12. 16 

.16to .32 



.24 
6. 08 to 13. 38 
7. 31 to 14. 60 
7. 30 to 17. 03 
6. 08 to 12. 16 
6. 08 to 12. 16 
.16 to .24 
.21to .24 
. 16 to . 30 
.16to .24 



91. 95 to 
2. 19 to 
L95to 
1. 70 to 
1.82 to 
2. 27 to 
L38to 
1. 95 to 



$2.44 
2.50 
2.20 
L82 
2.64 
2.44 
1.05 
2.20 



1. 62 to 


2.64 


1. 05 to 


2.47 


1. 87 to 


2.64 


1.38 to 


1.95 


L95to 


2.92 


1.82 to 


2.48 


1. 62 to 


2.43 


9. 73 to 


14.60 


12. 17 to 


12.65 


1. 62 to 


2.64 


1.62 to 


2.33 


9. 73 to 


13.87 


7. 30 to 


13.63 


12. 17 to 


17.00 


9. 73 to 


24.73 


9. 73 to 


14.60 


2. 11 to 


2.31 


12. 65 to 


17.03 


13. 14 to 


17.03 




.32 




.24 




.36 




.24 


10. 95 to 


17.03 


3. 65 to 


17.46 


7. 30 to 


17.03 



7. 34 to 13.88 

. 20 to . 26 

.21to .30 

8. 51 to 18.01 

9. 73 to 17.08 



'Compositors, piecework, 26 cents per thousand, day, and 28 cents per thousand, night (1896). 

VL— PRICES. 

Herewith I send voluminous data^ as to prices, viz (1) contract 
prices for 1886; (2) contract prices for 1896 and 1896-97; (3) mean 
prices, 1895 (the latest available). 

1 Filed in Bureau of Statistioa, Department of State. 
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For a clearer comprehension of the movement of the values of 
iiuports and exports of this colony, I inclose price levels of imports of 
merchandise for home consumption, exports of domestic produce (exclud- 
ing gold), and special price levels based on the export values of wool and 
coal — the two principal products of New South Wales. This statement 
covers the years from 18(H) to 1895, the present year's figures not being 
yet available. 

Regarding these price levels, the government statistician for New 
South Wales explains: "In order to ascertain the price level all the 
principal articles of domestic produce exported have been taken, and 
the prices of 1860 and 1894 have been applied to the quantities of each 
of the other years and the result compared with the actual total of such 
year. The value of the articles taken to obtain the price level amounted 
in 1894 to 93 J per cent of the domestic exports, exclusive of gold. It 
is considered that the system adopted enables a truer estimate of the 
relative prices to be obtained than that of selecting the prices of cer- 
tain articles without giving due weight to the quantities." 

The most that can be done in answering the question as to products 
not exported is to furnish a list of products consumed in the colony but 
not exported except in small quantities, viz: 



Aerated and mineral waters. 

Ale and beer. 

Apparel. 

Baskets and basket ware. 

Blue. 

Boots and shoes. 

Brush ware. 

Candles. 

Carriajces. 

Cement. 

Coke. 

Confectionery. 

Cordage and rope. 

Drapery. 

Earthenware. 

Farinaceous foods. 

Fish, dried and preserved. 

Fruits. 

Grain — 

Flour. 

Maize. 

Oatmeal. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Wheat. 
Hay and chaff. 
Iron, cast and wrought. 
Jams, etc. 
Machinery — 

Agricultural. 

As to products imported, the most that can be done is to refer you 
to the first column of the price levels, i. e., of imports of merchandise 
for home consumption. This gives an accurate and general view of 
the movements of prices of '^Products imported" from 1870 to 1895, 
inclusive, the figures for 1896 not being availableforfuUy eight months 
from date. This table also gives a very clear comparison l^tween the 
years 1886 and 1895, thus virtually answering the concluding question 
in this section of the circular. With regard to the further question, 
" whether prices have or have not been affected appreciably by tariff 
changes," no official answer can be obtained on a point of an especially 
debatable nature in a country where politics turn upon free trade ^ 



Machinery — Continued. 

Electrical. 

Boilers. 

Steam engines. 
Marble. 
Meat. 
Milk. 

Oilmen's stores. 
Onions. 

Paints and colors. 
Pepper. 
Potatoes. 
Preserves. 
Rugs. 
Rum. 

Saddles, harness, etc. 
Ship chandlery. 
Soap. 

Starch, etc. 
Sugar. 
Tar. 
Timber^ 

Dressed. 

Rough. 

Shooks, etc. 
Tobacco. 
Wines. 
Wire. 
Woolen manufactures. 
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yersas protection, but, in the absence of an official declaration, the 
general opinion is that the recent removal of import duties has resulted 
in nothing more than a fractional redaction of prices. 

Gold only is coined at the Sydney branch of the royal mint, the 
silver and bronze coin required for circulation being obtained from the 
Loudon mint. The whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to 
the Sydney mint for melting, assaying, and coinage is accounted for 
at the rate of £S ITs. lO^d. ($18.94) per ounce, standard or sovereign 
gold. 

I am indebted to Mr. R. S. Osbiston, secretary of the Bankers' 
Institute, Sydney, for information to enable me to send this report at 
such short notice. 

H. M, Benniel, Vice-Consul 

Sydney, New South Waxes, September Mj 1896. 



Price leveU of imports and exports, 
[189S prices=l,000.] 





General price level. 


Price lerels of 

wool and coal 

based on export 

values. 


Year. 


General price level. 


Price levels of 

wool and ooal 

based on export 

values. 


Year. 


Importe 
of mer- 
chandise 
for home 
oonsamp- 
Hon. 


Exports 
of domes- 
tic prod- 
ace ex- 
clndinir 
gold.* 


Wool. 


Coal. 


Imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
for home 
consump- 
tion. 


Exports 
of domes- 
tic prod- 
uce ex- 
cluding 
gold. 


Wool. 


Coal. 


]geo 


(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1,461 

1,487 

1,534 

1,558 

1,543 

1,455 

1.428 

1,374 


2.234 
2,279 
2,899 
2.181 
2,411 
2,207 
2,287 
2,113 
2,115 
1.929 
1,609 
1,969 
1,793 
1,900 
1,883 
1,878 
1,778 
l,e81 


2.814 
3,123 
2,980 
2.664 
2,812 
2,382 
2,366 
2,384 
2.324 
1,983 
1,522 


2,199 
2,169 
2,225 
2,068 
1,5«J 
1,564 
1,556 
i;498 
1,492 
1.401 
1.299 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


1,362 
1,304 
1.313 
1,300 
1,292 
1,315 
1,304 
1,195 
1,174 
1,186 
1,179 
1,228 
1,216 
1,160 
1,118 
1,071 
1,015 
1,000 


1.024 
1,686 
1,654 
1,642 
1,696 
1,695 
1,681 
1,476 
1,419 
1.468 
1,415 
1,4.37 
1,388 
1.261 
1,194 
1,080 
974 
1,000 


1,628 
1,630 
1.660 
1.642 
1,620 
1,646 
1,650 
1,390 
1,280 
1,326 
1.269 
1,337 


1,977 


1861 


1,955 


1««2 

1863 


1,586 

1,135 


1864 


1,440 


1865 


L540 
1,545 


1866 


1867 


1.545 


1868 


1,532 


1869 


1,506 


1870 


1,564 


1871 


1,938 1.274 1, 1889 


I.BOfi 


1872 


1,746 
1,822 
1,792 
1,760 
1.690 
1,610 


1,291 
1,911 
2.034 
2,034 
2.020 
1,989 


1890 

1891 

1892. 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1,252 1,522 


1873 .... 


1,098 1,460 


1874 


1,088 - 1.317 


1875 


974 

902 

1,000 


1,242 


1876 


1,060 


1877 


1,000 







a Figures not available. 
Prices realized at the Sydney wool sales during the years 1886 and 1896. 



Description. 



Greasy: 

Fleece 

Pieces 

Bellies...., 

Lambs 

Crossbred.. 

Scoured: 

Fleece 

Pieces 

Bellies.... 
Locks 

Washed: 

Fleece 



Superior. 



1886. 



$0.21 to $0.24 

.15 to .16 

. 12^ to .13 

.21 




1896. 



Good. 



1886. 



90.16i #0.17 to90.2 



1896. 



f0.14|to$0.16 



14~i .134 to .141 .12 to .13 
111 to -12* .081 to .lOi 



.11 
.1 



H: 



.24 
.22 
.17 



.23 



.31 to .34 



.Hi to 
.14|to 



.28 to 




.20 to 
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Prices realized at the Sydney wool sales during the yeffrs 1886 and 189& — Contlnaed. 



Description. 


Medj 


um. 


Inferior. 


1886. 


1896. 


1888. 

$0.10 to $0.13 
.08 to .11 
.08 to .10 


1896. 


Greasy: 

Fleece 


i0.14 to f 0.16 
.12 to .13 
.10 to .11 

;;■';;;■ 

"'.24 to '.'so* 
.20 to .22 


$0,121 to ^.14 
.09^ to .114 
.06 to .08 
.10 to .11 
.12 to .14 

.22ito .25^ 
.18 to .21 
. 16i to . 19 
.12ito .14 

.17 to .104 


$0.00 to $0.12 
.07 to .09 


Pieces 


Bellies 


.04 to .054 
.08 to .09; 
.10 to .lit 

.20 to .22 


Lam bs 


Crossbred 




Scoured : 

Fleece -- 




Pieces 

Bellies 


.14 to .22 


.14 to .174 
. 14 to .16 


Locks 




.10 to .12 


Washed: 

Fleece 


.17 to .10 


.14 to .164 



Wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1886 and 1896, 
[Average for each year.] 



Articles. 



Sheepskins : 

Fine wool . . .per lb . 

Medium do.. 

Short do.. 

Pelts do.. 

Hides: 

Cattle, heavy ..do.. 

Cattle.medium.do. 

Cattle, others . .do. . 

Horse each. 

Leather skins : 

Calves do.. 

Kangaroo . .per doz . 

Kangaroo, extra 

large per doz. 

Fur skins: 

Opossum do.. 

Bear do.. 



Price. 



1886. 



1896. 



$0.12 to$0.134 $0.084 to$0.11 

.08 to .10 I .06 to .08 ' 

.05 to .06 .03 to .054 

.03 to .04 .024 to .05 i 

.074 to 071 .06Jto .084 

.07 to .074 .044 to 06 1 

.064 to -06} .024 to -04 

.61 to 1.82 I .73 to 2.19 , 

.12 to .61 ' .12 to .55 ; 
17.76 I 9.79 

.36 to 8.28 ! 1.95 to 7.30 

.24 to 1.82 .36 to 3.41 

.49 to .97 ; .85 to 2.43 



Articles. 



Bones : 

Shank, flat.perton. 

Common do.. 

Horns per 100. 

Hoofs per ton. 

Tallow: 

Mutton do... 

Mixed do... 

Beef do. 

Wattle bark: 

Good do... 

Medium do... 

Tobacco : 

Good per lb. 

Medium do... 



$19.46 to $38.94 $14.60 to $23.72 
10.16 7.90 to 10.96 



Price. 



1886. 



1896. 



8.27 
9.73 to 14.60 



10.05 
7.30 to 12.77 



92.46 to 97.33 77.86 to 85.16 
77.86 to 87.60 72.90 to 79.08 
93.68 to 97.33! 70.56 to 77.80 

I 19.46to 25.55 

15.81to 18.88 



.08 to 
.04 to 



.11 
.07 



Average retail prices of articles in New South Wales, 1886-1895, 



Bacon, 
Tear. per 
pound. 


Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 


Rice, 

per 

pound. 


Oat- 
meal, 
per 
pound. 


Coffee, 

per 
pound. 


Salt, 

per 

pound. 


Beer, 
(col.) 

gallon. 


Soap, 

per 

pound. 


Starch, 

per 
pound. 


Tobac- 
co, per 
pound 
(col.) 


Tobao- 
00, per 
pound 
(im- 
ported.) 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 


». d. 
104 
10 

104 

11 

1 04 
10 
9 
11 
7 
6 


*. d. 
1 8 

(a) 


d. 

f 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
(a) 


d. 

1 

2 
(a) 


s. d. 
1 6 
1 6 
1 6 

1 6 

2 
2 
1 10 
1 10 
1 10 

(a) 


d. 

0} 


(a) 


a. d. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(a) 


d. 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

I 

3 
(a) 


64 
64 
6* 
6 
6 
5 

\l 

(a) 


s. d. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
(a) 


5 6 
5 6 
5 6 

5 6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
(a) 



a See information in Government Gazette 



WHOLESALE PRICES. 



The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling pro- 
duce, feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each month of the year 1895, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
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statements. The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantity sold in each month. In usiug the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in miud, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The figures given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
producers: 



Month. 



1805. 

Jannary , 

February 

March 

.^::::::::::: 

Ju»»6 

July 



Aastra- 
Han 

wheat, 
p«r 

biiBhel. 



t. d. 

2 4 

2 7 

2 7 

2 7 

r'4 

8 9 



New South 

Wales 

roller flour, 

per ton. 



£ ». d. 



Month. 



1895. 

A.ngttBt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean prices, 1895 



"^hI-*' New South 

whSfL Wales 

S!?^ .roller flour, 

bu^shel. P^'^*""- 



8. d. 

8 9 

3 n I 

3 7 

4 6 
4 3 



£ ». d. 



3 4 



8 



7 6 

7 6 

9 6 

10 8 

10 15 



8 9 



Priee9 of grain and root crops in New South Wales. 



Month. 



1895. 

January* 

February 

March 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean prices, 1896 



Bran, 


Pollard, 


Barley, 


Oats, 


per 


per 


per 


per 


bushel. 


bushel. 


bushel. 


bushel. 


d. 


d. 


«. d. 


•. d. 


7i 


7* 


2 1 


2 Oi 


6i 
64 


7 
6i 


2 3| 

2 1{ 


2 Oi 
2 0| 


7 


"t : 


2 1 


1 11 


^ 


^ 


2 1 


1 10 

2 2 


10 


10 


2 2i 


9 





2 3 


2 8 


9 


H 


2 2 


2 3| 


10; 


8 


2 3 


2 6 


9 


11 


2 3 


2 7 


\n 


11 
12i 


2 e 
2 10 


iSt 


9 


9 


2 3 


2 3i 



Maize, 



bushel. 


*. 


d. 









10| 




6 




8 







2 


6 


2 


Ik 



2 3| 

2 64 

2 9 

3 1 
3 5 



2 4f 



The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 
dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1895 : 



Month. 



1895. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

Aun^ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean prioea, 1895.. 



Potatoes, per ton. 



Tasmania. 



& s. 
(a) 
4 
3 2 
2 15 
2 10 3 
2 9 
2 9 
2 9 

2 14 

3 5 
3 10 
2 11 



2 17 10^ 



Onions, per 
New South I ton. 
Wales. I 



£ ». 
2 15 
2 18 
2 7 
2 6 

1 19 

2 5 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

8 
6 16 



. d. 
6 

9 
6 





3 13 6 



£ s. d. 
4 5 6 
3 10 
3 12 

3 17 

4 5 
4 
4 
3 12 
3 12 
3 7 
7 2 
6 7 



Turnips, 

dozen 
bunches. 



s. d. 

1 2* 

1 21 

9 

1 2 
10 
7i 



10 

1 6 



4 6 11 



104 



Carrots, 

dozen 

bunches. 



II 



8. d 



























7^ 



a No quotations. 
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Month. 



1885. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

>iovember 

December 

Mean prices, 
1895 



Poultry, per pair. 



Fowls. Ducks. 



2 U 
2 



2 8 



3 3 
8 3 
S 6 



2 8i 



Geese. 



*. d. 
4 4 

8 
4 
4 
4 

4 
3 
4 
5 
6 



4 2J 



Tur- 
keys 
(hens). 



4 lOi 



Turkeys 
(cocks). 



d. 
9 
6 
9 
3 

S* 

6 
6 
3 

6 
6 



8 2 



Bee produce, 
per pound. 



Honey. 



PigB. 



"Wax. 



d. 
11 

111 

114 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 



12 



Porkers, 
each. 



15 11 



Freah 

pork, 

per 

pound. 



Milk, 
per gal- 
lon. 



d. 



10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



11 



A comparison of the average wholesale prices ruling in Kew South 
Wales for milling produce and feed grains for eleven years is given in 
the following figures: 



Year. 



Milling produce. 



Wheat, 

per 
bushel. 



Flour, 
per ton. 



Bran, per 
bushel. 



Pollaid, 

per 
bushel. 



Feed graina. 



Barley, 

per 
bushel. 



Oats, per 
busheL 



Maiae, 

per 
busheL 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



9. d. 

3 6^ 

4 3 

3 10 

4 2 
4 7 

3 6^ 

4 5 
4 6 
3 U 

2 O} 

3 4 



£ i. d, 

9 2 6 
10 15 
9 7 

10 

11 12 
9 7 

11 
11 
8 16 

7 9 

8 



d. 
12 



«. d. 

3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
3 
(a) 
2 11 

2 7 

3 2 
3 Oi 
2 10| 
2 3 



t, d. 

2 5} 



1 10| 

2 7 
2 8 
2 2i 
2 3i 



t. d. 

3 8 

S 6 

3 8 

3 

3 4 

3 7| 

2 71 

8 1 
3 
2 
2 



a'No quotations. 



Year 



1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 
1895 



Root crops, per ton. 



Potatoes. 



& s. 

3 17 

4 5 



2 15 
8 10 
4 14 
8 1 

3 5 



Onions. 



8. d. 




7 
4 7 
7 
18 10 

7 10 
4 10 
4 3 
6 1 

8 19 10 
4 6 1 



Fodder, per ton. 



Hay. 



Oaten or 
wheaten. 



£ 8. 

4 5 

5 15 
4 
4 15 

6 

3 17 

4 15 
4 4 
3 10 3 
3 5 5 

(«) 



Lucem. 



£ 9. d. 

4 

4 7 6 

3 
8 17 6 

4 5 
3 12 6 
3 

2 19 9 

3 5 

2 17 11 

3 7 6 



Straw. 



£ 8. 

2 15 

3 10 
3 10 

2 12 

3 15 
2 5 
2 5 
2 11 
2 3 
2 
2 16 



Chaff. 



Oaten. 



Prime. Medium. 



£ 9. 

4 7 

5 5 
4 
4 15 

6 
4 17 
4 5 
4 11 3 
4 3 4 
4 10 
4 2 5 



£ 8. d. 

(o) 
8 12 

2 15 

3 5 

4 10 
3 17 
8 5 
3 9 
3 15 
3 7 



8 16 8 



Straw. 



£ 9. 
3 2 

3 17 
2 12 
8 5 

4 5 
2 15 
2 10 
8 6 
2 5 

(a) 
(a) 



a No quotations. 
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Tear. 



1888 
1887. 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Batter, Cheese. Bacon, 
per I per | per 



per I 



Poultry, per pair. 



Bee prod ooe, 
per pound. 



pound, poond. pound. , down, p^^,^ i p„^^^ Get^f^e. Turkeys, Honey. War 






d. 


<. d. 


8 


»;; 


1 7 


H 


''■I 


1 6 


7 




1 4 


«« 




1 4 


6 




1 5 


4 




1 31 

1 ^ 


4 




1 3 


3} 


«: 


I 1 


4 


«1 


11 


6 


? 


lOi 



9, d. 

4 li 

3 10 

3 6 

3 3 

4 
3 21 
3 
3 2 
3 11 
3 3 
2 8 



9. d. 
4 6 



3 2^ 
3 4 
2 8i 



<. d. 
8 8 



11 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
7 

7 6 
7 10 
6 6 




NEW ZEALAND. 
I.~8TANDARD OF VALUE. 

Gold is the standard of value in New Zealand, the British system of 
coinage being in full force. 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCULATION. 

The approximate amount of gold coin in circulation is £100,000^ 
($500,000); of silver coin, je;7r),000 ($375,000), and of bank notes 
£965,000 ($4,825,000). 

The Government issues a limited quantity of postal notes through 
the post-office, which are found to be very useful in the transmission 
of money by business i>eople. These postal notes are received at the 
banks the same as any other form of bank note, but are not held by 
any of the banks for any length of time for the reason that there is no 
special provision made for their redemption. Neither is there any 
restriction on the issue of bank notes, which are, however, a first charge 
on the assets of the issuing bank. Notes are payable, in gold only at 
the branch of the bank from which they are dated — usually one of the 
four chief centers of population in the colony. The banks pay the Gov- 
ernment a tax of 2 per cent per annum on their circulation, estimated 
quarterly on the average weekly circulation, which must be sworn to 
by one of the principal officers of the bank. The banks of the colony 
hold in coin £3,202,000 ($16,010,000), of which about £3,125,000 
($15,625,000) is gold. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The averagecirculating medium i)er capita is about £1 12s. 4f d. ($7.88). 
The reason for this small average per capita is wholly due to the exten- 
sion of the check system, which is used in payment of even small 
amounts. A person rarely pays an account exceeding £1 except by 
check. The check system does not, however, apply so much to the 
business transactions of the working classes as it does to business 
people and the well to do, who invariably discharge their liabilities in 
this manner. 



iln his reductions, the consul valaes the £ at $5; the United States Treasury 
valuation is $4.8661. 
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IV.— COXNAQE. 

There are DO mints in the colony; gold is coined at the mints in 
Sydney and Melbourne in the neighboring cdlouies of New South 
Wales and Victoria. Only gold bullion is received, gold being paid 
for at the rate of £3 17s. lOJd. ($18.93) per ounce of the fineness of 
.9166, and the silver contained in the bullion at the rate of Is. 9d. per 
ounce fine (44 cents), less a small charge for mintage. 

v.— NO CHANQE IN THE S7STEM. 

As there has been no change in the monetary system of the country, 
as regards tbe abandonment or curtailment of the use of silver or 
paper currency, no statement can be made as to the effect of the present 
system (gold standard) on manufacturing industries and the prevailing 
rates of wages, beyond saying that the country is prosperous. 

VL— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

There are no statistics available by which the present rates of wages 
might be compared with those of 1886, but after considerable inquiry I 
am credibly informed that wages in 1886 were higher than they are 
now. This is accounted for because of the expenditure of several 
millions sterling, which was applied during that and previous years in 
building railways and other important public works, which employed 
all the spare labor in the colony. From 1887 to 1895 wages were not 
as high as during the four or five years immediately preceding 1887. 
When the money borrowed for the development of the country became 
exhausted all kinds of public improvement had to cease, and, as a 
natural consequence, wages dropped accordingly and kept (iretty low 
till the beginning of 1896, when a decided boom in the development of 
the gold fields set in, which absorbed nearly all the spare labor of the 
colony, particularly in the Forth Island, where the greatest activity 
has taken place. Experienced miners get from $2 to $2.25 per day. 

I have referred to these matters merely to show what has affected the 
labor market. In doing so, I can not say that the monetary system of 
the country has had anything more to do with the depression which 
prevailed a few years ago any more than it has with the present com- 
parative prosperity. 

Vn.— PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 

As regards the prices now obtained for agricultural products of all 
kinds, I am pleased to state they are better than they have been for the 
past two or three years. I append a table showing the prevailing 
prices in each provincial district of the colony during 1896. I have 
reduced the price of each article from English to United States cur- 
rency. I have also reduced the ruling rates of wages of nearly all 
classes of labor in the colony during last year, and forward with this 
report a table showing the wages paid the different classes of labor — 
both skilled and unskilled. Both the prices of agricultural products 
and the rates of wages have been taken from Government statistics and 
are therefore thoroughly reliable. 

The principal articles of export are wool and frozen meat, both of 
which have advanced in price during the past year. With an increase 
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in the i>opu1ation of the North Island, consequent npon the increased 
activity in the development of gold-mining properties, the local farmers 
are getting better prices for their products than they have for several 
years back. These conditions do not extend to the Soath or Middle 
Island so much, for the reason that the latter is more of a pastoral and 
agricultural country than is the North Island ; consequently, thelmprove- 
ment is not so apparent, but at the same time, it is perceptible in the 
increased trade in all kinds of farm produce which is sold to the citi- 
zens of the North Island. 
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VICTORIA, 
r— STANDARD OF VALUR 

The standard of valae in the cnrrency of the colony of Victoria, like 
all the Australasian colonies, is exactly the same as the British stand- 
ard, viz, the gold sovereign, with subsidiary coinages of silver and 
bronze, silver being legal tender to 40s. ($9.73) and bronze to Is. (24 
cents). 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCniiATION. 

There are absolutely no data upon which to base an estimate of the 
amount of money in circulation. The Government Statist, however, 
gives the amount of gold, silver, and other metals in Victorian banks 
and the amount of notes in circulation (payable on demand in gold) at 
the end of 1895 as follows : Coined gold, silver, and other metals in 
banks of issue, £7,751,782 ($37,723,947); notes in circulation, X960,300 
($4,673,300). 

UL— PER CAPITA dRCITLATION. 

These figures show the following — 

Average per head of the popuhition of the amoant held by the 

banks £6118. 2d.=$31.90 

Average per head of the notes in circulation 16s. 3d.= $3. 95 

Total per capita circulation £7 Ts. 5d.=$35. 85 

There are no Government notes in circulation in Victoria, these notes 
being issued by the batiks of the colony, upon whose assets they are 
a second charge, the debt to the Government, if any, ranking first 
But as the amount of notes in circulation is at all times small in com- 
parison with the amount of gold usually held by the banks, ample 
provision is made for their redemption. 

IV.— NO CHANGE IN THE S7STEM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of the colony in 
the abandonment or curtailment of the use of silver or paper currency. 

v.— CURRENCY AND "^AGES. 

The rates of wages in these colonies, in comparison with other coun- 
tries, are high and do not vary materially. The following is a list of 
wages paid in Melbourne during the years 188G and 1896, and is a com- 
pilation of the Government statist. 
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Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH BffETALS. 

The mint here is a branch of the British Mint, and is only open fir 
coinage of gold. The mint price is the British standard of £3 ITs. 
lO^d. ($18.93) for the ounce of 22 carats, equivalent to £4 4s. lid. (20.65) 
fine, and has not varied materially since 1886. From this price is 
deducted the charge for coining. The following are the charges: 

1. For a deposit containing 1,000 ounces gross or over, l^d. (3 cents) 
per ounce. 

2. For a deposit containing less than 1,000 ounces gross, 2d. (4 cents) 
per ounce, provided that 4s. (97 cents) shall be the minimum charge for 
any one deposit. 

Daniel W. Maratta, 

Consul- General. 
Melbourne, September 15, 1896, 



BOLIVIA. 

It is not possible to answer in full, or even clearly, many of the points 
suggested, as there are very limited financial statistics for Bolivia, 
practically none on agriculture, and none on manufacture. I have con- 
versed with many intelligent men on the subjects embraced in the 
Department's instruction, and impart the information based on the best 
authority obtainable. I am quite sure it will be found reasonably 
reliable. 

I.-^8TANDARD OP VALUE. 

The standard of value in Bolivia is and always has been the silver 
unit, and the following letter from the director of the mint at Potosi, 
under date of September 9, 1896, will show the number of grams of fine 
silver in the boliviano, and the alloy; also the different pieces coined^ 
with the amount of fine silver and the alloy in each : 

Sir: I have the honor to answer your attentive note of the 19th past, giving a 
Bolatiou to your questions. At present bolivianos are not coined; but those which 
some time ago were coined had the weight of 25 grams, of which 22.50 were fine silver 
and 2.50 of copper aHoy, so that the bolivianos were hard. At present there are only 
coined one-half and one-fifth bolivianos, with the ponderal tolerance of 8 per cent, 
so that the one>balf boliviano has a weight of 11.50 grams ; that is, 10.35 fine and 1.15 
copper. The one-fifth of a boliviano has 4.60 grams, or 4.14 fine and 46 copper. 

Adolpo Bonifaz, Director, 

The actual value to-day in London exchange is 20 pence (40 cents) for 
the boliviano of 319.4486 grains troy of fine silver, but it is continually 
fluctuating. 

The silver unit is determined by law and exists in practice. 

The Government coins all the silver at the Potosi mint, but the 5 cent 
and lO-cent nickels, to the amount of nearly 500,000 bolivianos, were 
ordered in Europe. To supply the Potosi mint with silver for national- 
coinage purposes, all silver reduction works are required to send one- 
fifth of their production to the mint, and the Government pays with 
paper from the banks at something less than the current market value 
of silver; but the law is continually evaded, and when there is not in the 
mint silver for coinage as the banks require it they have to buy in open 
market and pay for the coinage. 
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n.— AMOUNT IN CXRCULATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is as follows: Gold coin, 
none; silver coin, about 4,500,000 bolivianos ($2,205,000), including the 
nearly one-half million in nickel money; paper money, 5,200,000 bolivi- 
anos ($2,548,000). 

Of the 4,500,000 of silver coin in circulation, inclading the nickels, 
the banks hold about 2,000,000 ($980,000) as a redemption fund, and 
the balance of 2,000,000, which is only a supposition based upon the 
best information, is used in the small hand-to-hand trading, mostly 
outside of the banks. 

The banks of Bolivia are chartered by the General Government and 
are of two classes, viz, banks of emission, deposit, and discount, and 
mortgage banks. At present there are two of the former and three of 
the latter, with branches in all the leading cities of the country, as 
will be more fully shown by the semiannual reports up to June 30, 1896, 
for which and much valuable information I am indebted to Mr. Thomas 
H. Moore, of Sucre, connected with the Banco Nacional. 

The Government issues no paper money; there are no private banks, 
and the two chartered banks, the Banco Nacional and the Banco 
Francisco Argandoiia, issue all the paper money in circulation as 
authorized by law up to 150 per cent of their paid-up capital or paid-up 
capital stock, and the same must be redeemed in silver when called 
for. The Government receives semiannually from these banks for the 
charter privilege, at the rate of 9 per cent per annum on all profits, and 
assumes no risks, no liabilities, and no responsibilities, but employs 
an inspector to examine into the affairs of the banks; and the banks 
must make semiannual statements to the Government, which are 
embraced in the annual reports of the minister of finance. These profits 
to the Government reach to nearly 60,000 bolivianos ($29,400) a year. 
Without banks of issue no business could be carried on, because the 
silver disappears nearly as fast as coined. The banks receive very lit- 
tle silver in deposits and have to supply themselves from the mint from 
time to time, at quite a loss sometimes, so as to keep up the redemp- 
tion fund, which, it will be seen, is not over 40 per cent of the out- 
standing paper. 

MORTGAGE BANKS. 

Of these there are three, the Credito Hipotecario de Bolivia, the 
Banco Garantizador de Yalores, and the Banco Hipotecario Nacional. 
The first has branches in all the leading cities, the second is in Sucre 
and has no branches, and the third is in Cochabamba, with only an 
agency in La Paz. 

These banks have no power to issue money or do a general banking 
business, and are chartered by the General Government to do only a 
mortgage business, which is very profitable. The rate of interest 
charged is usually 10 per cent, and one half per cent commission. The 
Government exacts, as in the case of the banks of issue, 9 per cent 
annually, paid semiannually, of all the profits, and in addition 60 cents 
(29.4 cents United States) on every 10 bolivianos ($4.90) of interest — 
that is, the holder of the mortgage bonds has to pay to the Government 
through these banks where all the business is transacted 6 bolivianos 
($2.94) out of every 100 bolivianos ($49) he receives in interest. The 
annual profits of the Government are about 50,000 bolivianos ($24,500), 
without any risk or responsibility, as in the banks of issue, except the 
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same inspector. Attached find official semiannnal statement of the 
banks of issue, through the kindness of Mr. Moore; also find attached 
official semiannual statement of the mortgage banks, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Moore. 

m— PER CAPITA CIRCXTI.ATION. 

There is no way of arriving at the exact amount of money in circula- 
tion per capita; approximately it is less than 4 bolivianos^ ($1.96). 
There never was a reliable enumeration of the inhabitants, and practi- 
cally no pretense at classification ; but it is generally believed that there 
are less than 2,000,000 of people, of which one-half are civilized Indians. 
The wild Indians on the head waters of the Amazon are not considered. 
The most of these civilized Indians are under a sort of a semisystem 
of peonage, and they, with the Cholos, or half breeds, are great hoarders 
of silver, so that not more than 2^ per cent of the silver coinage of the 
country for the seventy-one years past can be considered in circulation 
or can be reached for the ordinary purposes of business. Of course 
much of this coinage has been shipped out of the country, although the 
Government places a tax of 4 percent on all coin exported; but the law 
is evaded in nearly every instance. The best informed believe that at 
least 15 per cent of the entire silver coinage for the seventy-one years is 
hoarded and hidden away in small amounts among the Indians and 
Cholos. 

There have been no dollar pieces of silver coined for some years, and 
they ai'enow very rare. There has been no coinage of gold for forty years, 
and it is almost impossible to procure a gold coin of any denomination. 
The coinage of gold was never at any time of any importance. The 
total coinage of gold, commencing in 1831, was only 2,435,864 bolivianos 
($1,193,673). A boliviano (49 cents in United States) is 100 cents. 

The first coinage of silver was in 1825, and there has been coined 
annually since an average of 2,000,000 bolivianos (8980,000), although 
the last few years the annual coinage has only been about 1,500,000 
bolivianos ($735,000). The entire coinage of silver during the seventy- 
one years is about 142,000,000 bolivianos ($69,580,000).* 

It will be seen from the semiannual bank statements attached that 
the banks have only about 2,000,000 bolivianos ($980,000) all told in 
silver on hand for redemption puri)08e8, and there is over 5,000,000 
bolivianos of paper circulating. There is a little of English gold in the 
banks, and they are permitted to redeem their bills with this, charging 
about 2 per cent above the London exchange. 

rv.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

There are practically no manufacturing industries in Bolivia, and 
certainly no statistics to guide me. The whole country is stagnant and 
void of enterprise. Wages are exceedingly low in all branches of 
business and in every department of life. 



»The boliviano, October 1, 1896, was valued at 49 cents. United States cnrrenoy. 

^These reductions of the coinages are made on the basis of the present value of the 
boliviano, 49 cents, whereas during a greater number of the years embraced in the 
report the boliviano was quoted at par, viz, 96i cents. 
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Average raiee of wages per annum in hoUvianoe and United States cttrrencjf at the average 
premium of 230 per cent for United States mone^f. 



OocnpatioD. 



BoUr. 



Managers of large banks. ... 
Managers of smaller bsnks . . 
First-class bookkeepers in 

bsnks 

Second-class bookkeepers in 

banks 

Tbird-olass bookkeepers in 

banks 

First-class store clerks 

Second-class store clerks 

Tbini-claas store clerks 



5.000 
3,000 

2,400 

1,800 

800 

1.2U0 

OUO 



United 

8Utes 

carrency. 

2»174 

i.aao 



783 

348 
522 
261 
175 



Oocnpation. 



Mecbanios, first class . . . 
Mechanics, second Glass 
Mecbanics, third clasfi .. 
Trailesoien. first claiM . . 
Tradesnken, secoml class 
Tradesmen, third class . 

Laborers, first class 

Lalwrers, second clsss .. 

Laborers, common 

I Farm laborers 



Unos. I o«*««« 
• currency. 



500 
400 
800 
40U 
300 
250 
300 
2U0 
100 
100 



218 
175 
132 
175 
132 
109 
132 
87 
44 
44 



By mechanics I mean carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, painters, etc. 
By tradesmen I mean shoemakers, tailors, hatters, etc. In all these 
cases the men find themselves, but every day the laborers receive coca, 
which they chew for food, and the cost will not exceed IJ cents Ameri- 
can money. These fignres present a fair average of the piices paid for 
the different kinds and classes of services rendered by the natives. 
The foreigners in foreign houses have better pay, but the native labor- 
ers, common workmen, and farm hands scarcely receive euough to keep 
body and soul together in town or country. 

v.— PRICBa 

In the matter of agricultural products there is but small variety, and 
nearly all is consumed at home. I give the prices in United States 
money, which has an average premium of 230 per cent, and it will be 
seen that living is reasonable but house rent, as a rule, is high for the 
accommodations. 

Potatoes average about 40 cents per bushel and are plentiful. Flour, 
nearly all imported from Chile, costs $5.60 per 100 pounds. Beef, 
mutton, pork, etc., retails at about 5 cents per pound. Vegetables of 
all kinds are plentiful and cheap. Fruits of all kinds are plentiful and 
cheap. Canned goods are all imported and very dear. Coffee pro- 
duced in the country of fine quality retails at 15 cents per i)ound. 
Wine, aguardiente, pisco, etc., of which large quantities are consumed, 
are distilled and made on the fincas or farms in the warm valleys and 
sold reasonably cLeap, compared with articles of food. Clothing of 
every description, except boots and shoes, is imported and is dear. 
Boots and shoes made out of the home-tanned leather of very fair 
quality cost about one third less than in the United States. Drugs 
and medicines and all imx)orted articles of hardware, tools, implements, 
etc., are high, but the blacksmiths make fair tools and implements out 
of imported iron and steel at a reasonable price. 

Thos. Moonught, Minister. 

La Paz, Bolivia, September 30, 1896. 
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[Indosnre 1.] 
BOUVIAK BANK STATISTICS. 

Candeiued half -yearly statement of commercial is$ue hanks f^ June SO, 1896. 



Total 

of 
fandR 
avail- 
able 
against 
note 
iasue. 



Note circnlation 

Gold and silver coin and 
bar silver on hand 

l^otes and documents of 
other banks 

Funds in transit to Lon- 
don 

Funds In hands of Eu- 
ropean and Chilean 
agents 

Paid-up capital 

lieservo fund 

Undistributed profits 

Deposits 

Acceptances and accounts prid- 
ing 

Investments in mortgage bonds . . 

Keal property and furniture 

Loans at short date and advances 
in accounts current 

Due and discounted documents, 
drafts, etc 

Note material and stationery 

Interests and discounts pending. . 



Balivianoa. BolivianoM. 
3, 090, 598 

1.000,862 

89,463 

317,388 



Total . 



Banco Nacional de 
Bolivia. 



Dr. 



Or. 



3,000,000 
604, 179 
240,685 

2,013,978 

51, 340 



9, 000, 781 



Bolivianot. 
2, 100, 783 



277.045 



244,454 
515,406 

5,700,255 

951. Oil 
70, 677 
34, 219 



Banco Francisco Ar- 
gandofia. 



Dr. 



BoUnanos 

957,856 
237,598 



2,000,000 

34,689 

126, 044 

1, 185. 911 

179,733 



9,000,781 I 5,627,160 



Cr. 



Total. 



Dr. 



Bolivianos. 
5. 191, 382 



102, 686 



73, 510 
125, 210 

8.536,942 

483,337 
55,510 
54,511 



5,627,160 



5,000,000 
638,868 
366,729 

3,199,889 

231,073 



14, 627, 941 



Cr. 



Bolivianos. 



1,958,718 
327,061 
117,389 

379,731 



317,964 
' 640,616 

9,237,197 

1,434.348 
128.187 
88,730 



14,627,941 



I Of these there are two, the Banco Nacional de Bolivia, a joint-stock company founded in 1877, 
with no ofHcial connection with the G-overnment. and the Banco Francisco Argandofia, a company or 
community founded in 1893. The shares of the former are 30,000, each 100 bolivianos, all paid up. 
Actual selling price, 110 bolivianos each ; half-yearly dividend, 5 per cent. Average dividend of the 
twenty years, l7.6 per cent yearly. 

Both banks have head o ' ci>s in Sucre, and branches in La Paz, Cochabamba, Omro, Potosi, and 
Tarija, besides minor agencies. 



[Inclosure 2.] 
Condensed half-yearly statement of mortgage hanks,^ June SO, 1896. 



Description. 



Paid*up capital 

Beeer ve fund 

Mortgage bonds in circulation (interest 10 per cent 

per annum) 

Deposits 

Obligations payable 

Payments received in advance of due dates 

Interest and capital due on nnpresented bonds 

U udistributcd protits 

x\ccounts pending 

Loans on mortgage estates 

Mortgages overdue and foreclosed 

Commercial loans ■ 

Bonds bought in 

Real property 

Furniture, bond material, and stationery 

Accounts pending 

Cash on hand and in hands of agents, etc 



Credito Hlpotecario 
de Bolivia. 



Dr. 

Bolivianof, 
100,000 
20,000 

4. 288, 600 
91,525 
16,009 
5,157 
92,895 
459, 3^8 



Total 5,073,574 5,073,574 2,195,8411 2,196,841 



Cr. 



Bolivianog. 



4, 541, 298 

251, 730 

27, 372 

108,100 

19, 120 

6,581 

5,989 

113,384 



Banco Garantisador 
de Yalores. 



Dr. 



Bolivianos. 
100,000 
34,092 

1,301,284 
181, 470 
61, 710 
37,967 
61,410 
236,438 
181, 470 



Cr. 



Bolivianos. 



1,720,073 

182,333 

1.793 



10,000 
7,400 



74,242 



> Of these there are three, the Credito Hipotecariode Bolivia, founded in 1870; the Banco Hipotecario 
Garantizador de Yalores, founded in 1887 ; and the Banco Hipotecario Nacional, founded in 1893. Of 
these, the first has its head oMce in La Paz, the second in Sucre, and the third in Cochabamba. 
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Conden9ed half-yearly eiatement of mortgage hanks, June 30, 1896 — Continued. 



Description. 



Paid*iip capital 

Keservefnnd 

Mortgagee bonds in circnlation (interest 10 por cent 

per annum) 

Deposits .• 

Obligat ions payable 

Pajmienta received in advance of due dates 

Interest asd capital due on unpresented bonds 

Vndistributed profits 

Accounts pending 

Loans on mortgage estaten 

Mortgages overdue and foreclosed 

Comtner(.'ial loans 

Bonds bought in 

Real property 

Fnmituref bond material, and stationery 

Accounts pending 

Cash on hand and in hands of agents, etc 



Banco Hipoteoario 
Nacional. 



Dr. 



liolixfiano*. 
100,000 
12, 345 

793,500 

94,229 

38, 350 

6,844 

34, i:i5 

108, 524 
37, 555 



Cr. 



Bolicianoit. 



088, 116 

97.385 

7,876 

111,300 



18, 322 



Total. 



Dr. 



542 



Cr. 



Bolivianot. 
300,000 
66,487 

6,383,384 
367,224 
116,078 
49,968 
188, 440 
804,:i50 
210, 025 



Bolitfianoa. 



7,449.487 

531,498 

89,041 

219, 400 

29,120 

82,303 

5,989 

186,168 



Total 1,225,5411 1,225,541 8,494,956, 8,494,956 



The conditions imposed by these banks aro very onerous — 12 per c<<«nc interest, heavy commissions, 
and Iteavj* penal interest and fines on ovenlue payments. Generally foreclosure taltes place. A more 
eqnitable agricultural and mortgage banking institution i.s a doHitieratum in this country. Commer- 
cial banks charge 9, 10, and 11 per cent interest, and 17 per cont on overdue documents. There are 
no private banks in Bolivia, though usurers on a small scale abound here as elsewhere. 



BRAZIL. 



I have received the Department circular of July 25 last, calling for a 
report upon the currency question in Brazil, and in reply I have the 
honor to state that the disappearance of gold and silver from the cir- 
culation makes it difficult to deal with the question upon the lines laid 
down by you, but I shall endeavor to follow them as far as i)08sible. 



I.— STANDARD OP VALUE. 

Law Ko. 514 of October 24, 1848, originates the present monetary 
system. Gold is adopted as the standard, with silver as subsidiary. 
The ratio of 15| to 1 between the two metals is fixed and silver made 
legal tender to the amount of 20 milreis (par, $10.80). 

Neither gold nor silver circulates, the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency having driven both metals from the country. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

The paper circulation on December 31, 1895, as given in the report of 
the treasury department, was: 

Milreiq 

Government notes 337, 351, 527 

Bank paper 340,7U,37Q 

Total 678,065,897 

equivalent to $135,613,179.40 United States currency.^ 



' This makes the paper milreis worth 20 cents, while the gold milreis is valued a^ 
^.6 cents. 

yOL XIII, PT II 4 
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Paper money is issued by the Government and by the Banco da 
Bepublica do Brazil. The first issue of pai)er money was made in 1809 
through the Banco do Brazil, which had outstanding in 1829, the time 
at which it was closed, and the issue assumed by the Government, 
19,017,430 milreis. The volume of Government notes has never been 
since below that figure. No definite provision is made for the redemp- 
tion of the paper in metallic money. Under the provisions of several 
acts of the Legislature, certain sums have been retired from circulation 
and destroyed. Provision is made for such redemption by the designa- 
tion of certain funds or by the issue of bonds. The last redemption 
occurred in 1895, when 30,000,000 milreis were destroyed, the Govern- 
ment issuing 100,000,000 milreis of 6 per cent bonds for the purpose. 

During the first years of the Republic an act was passed providing 
for the establishment of banks of issue in different regions of the coun- 
try. For this purpose districts were created, and an issue to a fixed 
amount allowed in each, the issue being guaranteed by a deposit in the 
national treasury of gold or Government bonds. This distribution of 
the banks of issue not proving satisfactory, the Banco da Republica do 
Brazil was created by the junction of the Banco da Bepublica dos Esta- 
dos Unidos do Brazil with the Banco do Brazil, the privilege of issue 
being denied to all other banks, and the bank issue then outstanding 
being assumed by the institution which to-day is the only bank of issue. 
The notes are guaranteed by the Government, and may be issued to 
double the sum of a gold deposit. A provision is also made for the 
redemption of the notes in gold when the rate of exchange on London 
shall have remained at par for at least one year, the notes reading, <'To 
be paid in gold, in accordance with decree No. 183 G, of September 23, 
1893." 

The circulating medium of Brazil is entirely paper, as appears above, 
the value of the paper being regulated by the rate of exchange on Lon- 
don. This rate varies from day to day, and is susceptible to the slightest 
economical or political movement. How far the volume of the cur- 
rency affects the rate of exchange may be seen from the following 
table ' giving the volume of the currency for each year since 1876, the 
last year during which exchange was at par (27 pence), with an out- 
standing issue of 149,379,750 milreis up to 1895, when the exchange 
value of the milreis fell to 9 pence, with an outstanding issue of 
714,850,372 milreis: 



Tear. 



1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
187»^. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 



Volume of { 
currency, j 



Sxohange. 



Milreit. 
149, 379, 750 
149,347,859 
181,279,057 
189,258,354 
188,199,591 
188, 155, 455 
188,110,973 
188.041,087 
187, 936, 661 
187, 343, 725 



Pence. 
27 to 23 
25 to 23 
24 to 21 

23 to 19 

24 to 19 
23 to 20 
22 to 20 
22 to 21 
22 to 19 
ft to 17 



Year. 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1889, 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Volame of 
currency. 



MUreU. 
194,282,685 
184,335,294 
188,861,283 
179, 371, 166 
171, 081, 414 
171,081,414 
215. Ill, 964 
285, 744, 750 
367,358,652 
837,351,527 



Exchange. 



Pence. 

22 to 17 

23 to 21 
26 to 22 
28 to 24 
26 to 20 
21 to 10 
16 to 10 
13 to 10 
13 to 9 
llto9 



It will not, however, be fair to assume that the contantly increasing 
volume of paper has alone lowered the rate. The causes are manifold, 
but those that made an additional issue necessary have tended to lower 
the rate of exchange. 



' Shows only Government paper in circulation. 
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The evils of a depreciated currency are so well known in our country, 
especially to the older generation, tbat it is unnecessary to detail them 
here. 

ni.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The population of Brazil is estimated at 15,000,000; with a gro38 cir- 
culation of 678,065,897 milreis. There is a per capita circulation of 
45.200 milreis, equivalent in United States currency, estimating the 
milreis at 9 pence (18 cents) to $8.11. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM. 

There has been no material change in the monetary system of Brazil 
recently, although every effort is being made to again reach a metallic 
basis. The constantly maturing obligations of the Government abroad, 
the large imports, and the returns on foreign capital invested here, 
make Brazil a large debtor nation; in addition, deficits are constantly 
occurring in the fiscal affairs of the Government, and notwithstanding 
burdensome tariff' duties it seems almost impossible to bring about a 
balance between the revenues and disbursements. The recent change 
in the form of government and the unfortunate disturbances that fol- 
lowed have no doubt contributed in a great degree toward the present 
unsatisfactory condition of Brazil's national finances. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

There can be no doubt that within the past seven years, or since the 
proclamation of the Kepublic, manufacturing as well as agriculture has 
made enormous strides. This can only be attributed to the develop- 
ment of a new and wonderfully rich country. It is attributed by many, 
among whom is the President of the Republic, to the autonomy 
granted the States under the federal constitution. This appears to be 
a reasonable solution, and no one for a moment would assign it to the 
increased volume of depreciated currency. 

In general, I may state that the value of labor, as expressed in mil- 
reis, is by no means advanced as the milreis depreciates in value, 
although the cost of necessities, especially such as are imported, 
increases with every fall of Brazilian currency in the rate of exchange. 
It is not unusual, 1 understand, to find labor receiving now the same 
^ages that were paid when the milreis was quoted at 12 and 14 pence, 
while to-day it has dropped to 9 pence. 

Thos. L. Thompson, Minister. 

Petbopolis, September 30, 1896, 



CAPE COLONY. 

L— STANDARD OP VALUE. 

The standard of value throughout South Africa (save the Portuguese 
protectorates) is the British pound, gold. 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCULATION. 

The total amount of money (coin) in circulation it is impossible to 
arrive at owing to the shifting nature of the population, the fondness 
of country x)eople for hoarding coin in old stockings, holes in the ground, 
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and other hidiug places; but the totals given below are approximately 
correct, the figures being i>artly from official sources and partly the 
result of special inquiries. 

On June 30, 1890, the returns of the five banks doing business in 
Gape Colony were — 



Assets: 

Paid-up CApital and resorvo 

Notes lu circulation 

Fixed do)>o8it8 

Floating dejiositi) 

Liabilities: 

Coin in cofTers of these banks 

Government securities 

Bills under discount 

Advances and loans other than bills discounted 



English cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency .a 


.£3,630,«87 
1,519, ©66 
6,238,340 

19,516,gi9 

7,914,426 
2, 827. 4l»3 
6,415,314 
10,896.790 


$18,153,435 

7,508,330 

31,191.700 

97,584,595 

39,572.130 
14*137.015 
32,076,570 
54,483.950 



a The codbuI estimates the £ at $5; its real value is $4.86^6^. 

Inclnding miscellaneous items not mentioned above, the total of the 
liabilities and assets of these banks was returned on June 30 last as 
£40,976,624 ($204,883,120). 

The Cape government issues no notes. The standard banks of 
South Africa are the Cape government bankers. 

The Cape Colony laws require every bank doing business within the 
colony to deposit with the treasury government securities to the 
amount of its note issue; but in case the securities so deposited should 
be found insufficient to cover all notes issued, the colonial government 
has a first lien upon the assets of the bank in respect of any defi- 
ciency. The notes issued by the various banks are for £20 ($100), £10 
($50), £5 ($25), and £1 ($5), respectively, and these notes are legal 
tender at all places except the head office of the issuing bank, where 
they are redeemable in sterling gold. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCnLATION. 

For reasons given in the preceding paragraph, it is impossible to 
state the amount of money in circulation per capita of the population. 

IV.— CHANGES IK THE 87STEM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of Cape Colony 
since about 1820, when the old Dutch rix-dollar of Is. 6d. was abolished 
and the British coinage came into general circulation. 

v.— CURRENCY AND T^AGES. 

Wages generally throughout the colony have increased about 15 
per cent during the past decade, and in some of the chief towns even 
more; but as the cost of living has risen in a still higher ratio, the 
rise of wages has not much benefited the industrial classes. The gov- 
ernment statistical bureau being a comparatively recent institution, 
tbere is no reliable source from which figures for 1886 can be procured 
as regards the wages current at that time. The following rates are at 
present ruling at Cape Town, although the maximum quoted may some- 
times be exceeded as regards first-class mechanics. It must at the 
same time be remembered that house rent in the city and its suburbs 
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is enormously high, that houses are scarce, and that the cheapest board 
and lodging (with washing) obtainable by a respectable mechanic is 
£olos. ($30) a mouth: 



£mployM«. 



Farm hands: 

Colored, with food per monUi. 

White, with l'o4»d do. . . 

Btkkena do... 

BUrksmiths per day . 

BrickUyere do . . . 

Boot and shoe miikeri) per week . 

Butchers per month . 

Carpeuteni and Joiners per day. 

CoUiera: 

Colored, with food do... 

White, at per ton (thene rates vary) 

Coach and wagon bailders per day . 

Coopers do... 

Drapers (assistanta) per month . 

Draymen and drivers per day. 

Day laborers (trades) do... 

I>entjsts (nnechanical) per week. 

Engineers (mechanical) per day. 

Farriers * do . . . 

FloristM and gartleners per week . 

Grocers (assistants) p*'r month . 

Jewelers (working) per weok . 

Lithographers do. . . 

Masons and stonecutt<;r9 per da> . 

Molders (iron) do. . . 

Painters and glaziers do. . . 

Plasterers do... 

Plumbers and gas fltterH do... 

Printers: 

Com positors per week . 

Maehini«ta do . . . 

Saddlers do... 

Slaters , per day . 

Tailors (working) per w<fk . 

Tanners and ciifrifrs do... 

Tinsmiths per day . 

Tnmers do. .. 

Watchmakers per week . 

Wheelwrights per day . 

Whitesmltlia do.".. 



a And foand. 



English currency. 



I'niteil States 
currency. 



£ M. d. £ s. d. i 

20 



15 to 

1 lU to 2 

4 U U to 5 

9 6 to 

9 U to 

40 to 

10 to 12 

11 to 12 

2 to 4 









11 

10 



50 



13.60 to $5.00 
7. 20 to 10. 00 

20.00 to 25.00 
2. 28 to 2.04 
2.16 to 2.40 

to. 00 to 12. 00 

50. 00 to 60. 00 
2. 64 to 2.88 

.48 to 1.08 









U 

10 
35 



10 
9 
I 
3 
3 

60 
8 



to 15 

to U 

to 12 

to 3 



6 
10 
9 



to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 14 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



14 I 
40 ' 



70 
13 
11 , 
8 

I 



30 
50 
40 

9 
65 
40 

5 



to 
to 
U to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



2.40 

2.16 

40.00 

.72 

.72 

15.00 

1.92 

2.40 

8.40 

40.00 

13.20 

10.80 

2.40 

1.80 

1.44 

2.40 

2.16 

7.20 
12. 00 
10.00 
2.16 
15. 60 
10.00 
1.20 
1.92 
12.00 
1.92 
1.68 



to 3.60 
to 2.64 
to 60.00 
to .84 
to 1.08 
to 21.60 
to 2.64 
to 3.36 
to JO. 00 
to 70. 00 
to 16.80 
to 16.80 
to 3.12 
to 2.64 
to 1.92 
to 2.88 
to 2.64 



to 16.80 
to 22. 80 
to 15. 00 
to 2.64 
to 20. 00 
to 15.00 
to 1.92 
to 2.40 
to 18.00 
to 2.40 
to 2.16 



VI.— PRICES. 

There are practically neither agri(;ultural nor pastoral exports from 
Cai>e Colony, as the local consumption far exceeds the amount ])ro- 
duced, and is likely to do so for many years to come, South Africa 
being neither agricultural nor pastoral in the [)roper sense of tlie words. 
The prices of the various products vary so greatly, even in tlie locali- 
ties they are produced in, that it is impossible to name any standard 
rates. The main arti(5les of exi)ort are few and well known, but their 
prices are subject to sudden and sometimes violent fluctuations. A 
comparison of the prices of these articles ten years ago with present 
ruling rates would atlbrd no explanation of the reasons why those 
changes have taken place. The necessaries of life are imported to an 
enormous extent, but as the customs duties are again undergoing 
revision it is useless to quote present rates, which may be altered within 
the next month if the interSouth- African customs conference now sit- 
ting at Bloemfontein should result (as is fully expected) in sweeping 
changes in the tariii*. 
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VH.— TVHETHBR MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METAIfS. 

The only mint in South Africa is in the Transvaal Republic. Accord- 
ing to the Transvaal law of 1891, the British currency was made 
applicable to that State, but as the Transvaal gold coins are fractionally 
finer, they are not available for exportation for smelting purposes. 

The standard of the Transvaal pound is 7.98805 grams, and the 
1-shilling silver coin is 6.65ol8 grams, and other coins in proportion. 

No Transvaal coin is a legal tender in Cape Colony, On the con- 
trary, the British coinage circulates freely throughout all South Africa, 
and is by many of the inhabitants of the Republic preferred to the local 
currency. 

Frank W. Bobebts, Consul. 

Cape Town, September 15y 1896. 



CHINA. 

I have the honor to reply to the Department circular of the 25th of 
July as follows : 

L— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

No standard of value and no unit of value are established by law in 
China. The money of the country consists of gold, silver, copper, and 
paper. Gold and silver are commodities which circulate by weight. 
The ratio of value between them fluctuates constantly. 

Copper is coined into small coins, about 1,200 of which are worth one 
Shanghai tael, or ounce, of silver Shanghai weight, the Shanghai tael 
being now worth 73 J cents United States currency. The real standard 
of value in China for small transactions is copper, which has been used 
many centuries in the payment of wages, in the purchase of food, etc. 
The stability of the copper currency is accounted for bj*^ the fact that 
the goods it is employed to represent commercially remain just what 
they were year by year. Rice and wheat are brought to market every 
season after the employment of the same amount of labor and skill on 
the part of the farmer, and their value is practically measured by the 
same amount of coin. 

In practice, silver by weight is the standard for all commodities 
bought in large quantities, interchanged between provinces, or imported 
from abroad. 

The standard of value in China is therefore copper coin locally and 
for small transactions, silver by weight for larger commercial trans- 
actions and trade between distant places. 

The commercial supremacy of Shanghai makes the Shanghai tael, or 
ounce, practically the standard for other places. It is 513.0572 grains 
silver fine and its actual present value, London exchange, is 2s. 11.1715d. 
(71 cents). 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCX7LATION. 

No statistics exist as to the amount of money in circulation, and no 
estimate can be made. No paper money is issued by the Government. 
No provision is made by law for the redem])tion of the paper notes of 
the private banks. Their circulation rests on the credit of each bank. 
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m.— PER CAPITA CXRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita can not be ascertained. 

rV.— CHANQES IN THB SYSTEM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of the country in 
recent decades, nor has there been any abandonment or curtailment of 
the use of silver or paper currency. Mints have been established by 
imperial decree for the coinage of silver dollars and subsidiary silver 
coins. These circulate at their value as bullion in the cities of China. 
On account of the greater convenience of coined money, the tendency is 
to its wider adoption. 

v.— CtJRRBNCY AND WAGES. 

It is noticeable that while silver has depreciated abroad, its purchas- 
ing power in China for articles of domestic production and its value for 
the payment of wages have not diminished. The appreciation of gold 
abroad, enhancing the cost in silver of manufactured articles, has tended, 
however, to stimulate the manufacture of such articles in China. This 
is particularly noticeable in the cotton trade, and the same cause will 
produce like effects in other industries. The wages of skilled and 
unskilled labor have not been increased, but the creation of manufac- 
turing industries has opened a new field to labor, the greater extension 
of which may lead to higher wages. 

The actual rate of wages in China seems small to one unacquainted 
with the cheapness of the necessities of life here and unfamiliar with 
the narrow scope of a Chinese laborer's needs. Agricultural laborers 
are paid in copper the equivalent of about $1.50 to $2 United States 
currency per month. Unskilled laborers in the city are paid about 
2J cents per diem and supplied with two meals. Skilled carpenters 
receive 20 to 30 cents per day, masons and x)ainters the same, domestic 
servants $3 to $10 per month, hostlers $3.50 per month. In all 
branches of labor it is diflScult to give exact figures. The minimum 
at which a laborer can be hired is the actual cost of the most frugal 
subsistence. 

VI.— PRICES. 

It is not practicable to answer in detail the interrogatories under this 
paragraph without great delay. The statistics of the Chinese Govern- 
ment are not published in a form to make them available for the 
purposes of the circular. Accurate and reliable information on the 
subject can only be obtained through some mercantile source at 
Shanghai. 

In general. It may be said that prices have not been affected by tariff 
changes, as there have been no tariff changes for more than ten years, 
nor have they been affected by Chinese financial or currency laws, as 
none of importance have been enacted. Articles produced in China 
have not felt the depreciation of silver, while articles imported from gold- 
standard countries have largely increased in their silver value as com- 
pared with ten years ago. 

The customs statistical secretary, in his report for 1895, makes a 
comparison between the two halves of the decade 188G-1895 After 
saying that the demand for foreign cottons improved in 1895 over the 
preceding year, he adds: 

Bat to determine whether the trade has really developed concurrently with 
enhaneed prices^ the enormons oonsiiiuptioii of y arii, and the opening of new markets, 
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it is necessary to compare the total offtake of principal clotba daring the first and 
second half of the decade, and the result shows that there has been a significant 
decline in the importation of cottons specified hereunder. 



Description. 


1886-1890. 


1891-1896. 


Shirtings: 

Gray -- --- 


Pieces. 
29.836,000 
11,930,000 
10. 851, 000 

1,742,000 
2.802,000 

8,093,000 
6,3&9,000 


Pieces. 
29,973,000 
11. 213, 000 


White 




Tea cloths 




8, 709, 000 


Drills: 

Enelish 




1, 117, 000 


Amencan 




3,156,000 
3, 440, 000 


Sheetinffs: 

English 




AinericAn - - 




6,276 000 








Total 


66,613.000 


60,884,000 







The increased cost of cotton goods is accountable for this annual shrinkage of over 
a million pieces, and as an instance of the enhanced price which the consumer has 
to pay for British and American cottons, owing to the fall in the gold value of the 
tael, one example, taken from Mr. G. W. NoeVs market report of December 20 last, 
giving past and present quotations, will suffice. It is there shown that at the close 
of IsSSf with exchange at 4s. fi^d. ($1.09) and cotton in Liverpool at b^d, (11 cents) 
per pound, a Chinese could buy at auction in this market an assortment totaling 17 
pieces of standard chop > shirtings, tea cloths, jeans, sheetings, and drills at a cost 
of 31.85 taels ($23.41), whereas the same goons in 1895, with exchange at 28. lid. 
(71 cents) and cotton at 4^. (9 cents) per pound, would cost 40.71 taels ($28.62), or 
an advance of over 27 per cent. 

He goes on to say tbat no trade has suffered so mach from the rise 
in the silver price of gold as the trade in metals. 

He says: In 1891, when the Haikwan tael averaged 4s. lid. ($1.19), the aggregate 
weight of all kinds of metals demanded by this market reached 2^206,000 pi culs ^ 
(294,059,800 pouuds), but under the influence of low exchange the total quantity 
landed has dwindled to 1,550,000 piculs (206,615,000 pounds) in 1895. Importations 
of iron of all descriptions — bar, hoop, wire, pig, and old scrap — amounted in 1891 to 
1,726,000 piculs (230,075,800 pounds), whereas, at present high prices, 1,071,000 piculs 
(142,764,300 pounds) fulfilled the rec^uirements of the year. For old scrap iron, which 
always constituted the bulk of the importations, there was a large and almost limit- 
less market, and in 1891 deliveries reached 859,000 piculs (114,^,700 pounds), but 
the appreciation of gold appears to have so effectually stunted this traffic that con- 
sumption is reduced to 413,000 piculs (55,052,900 pounds), or more than 50 per cent less 
than the demand five years ago. 

The low exchange value of silver has also greatly stimulated exports 
in some lines. For example, in 1885 the export of silk and satin goods, 
including pongees, only attained 10,280 piculs (1,370,324 i)ounds), as 
compared with 23,120 piculs (3,081,896 pounds) in 1895. The same 
cause largely accounts for the increase iu the export of skins. The 
growth of this trade, fostered by the depreciated gold price of the tael, 
has been from 881,000 Haikwan ta^ls^ ($1,001,697) in 1891, to 2,649,000 
($2,119,200) in 1895. 

Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The mints of China do not coin gold. They are not open to the 
unlimited coinage of silver, but they coin annually a sum decided 
according to circumstances by the officials in charge. 

I The word chop here means brand or trade-mark. 
2 The plcul e(|U!il8 13.3|r pounds. 

3 The value of the Haikwan tael at average sight exchange on New York for 1895 
was 80 per cent, United States currency. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In conclnsioD, I have to say that the most marked effects of the depre- 
ciation of silver have been to encourage the establishment of local fac- 
tories, to check the importation of certain foreign goods, aud to facilitate 
certain lines of export trade. In the short iuterval after the signing of 
the Shimonoseki treaty, which authorized foreigners to manufacture in 
China, and the end of 1895, capital to the amount of 3,800,000 taels 
($3,040,000) was subscribed to foreign cotton mills in Shanghai capable 
ot running 143,000 spindles, and it has been estimated that the year 
1897 will witness 20 of these mills in operation in that city. 

It is j ustifiable to repeat that in China itself, as far as concerns goods 
produced and consumed within her own borders, in comparison with 
which her foreign trade becomes insignificant, no change in the value 
of silver of recent years has had an appreciable effect. Even on 
China's foreign trade, other causes than fluctuations of exchange have 
had a deep influence. In the opium trade the increase in the native 
product has cut down the Indian importation, and Indian competition 
has cut down the China tea trade, while the export of skins, wool, 
straw braid, etc., has fluctuated under the concurrent influence of 
exchange and foreign tarifis. 

Charles Denby, Minister. 

Peking, September 25 j 1896. 



HONGKONG. 

I have the honor to make the following report upon the currency of 
Hongkong in compliance with Department circular of July 25: 

I.— STANDARD OP VALUE. 

The currency of Hongkong is a silver one, the Hongkong, British, 
and Mexican dollar being a legal tender, but of these the first named 
has almost disappeared. The standard coin of Hongkong, as laid down 
by an order of Her Britannic Majesty in council, dated February 2, 1895, 
is the Mexican dollar of 417.74 grains standard weight, 902.7 millesimal 
fineness, while the British and Hongkong dollars are scheduled as 
additional coins, and each of 416 grains standard weight and 900 
millesimal fineness. 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCULATION. 

As to the total amount of silver coin in circulation in the colony of 
Hongkong, it is not possible to form any accurate estimate. The aver- 
age bank notes in circulation are published every month in the Gov 
emment Gazette and in the local press. 

In respect of the note issue, the issuing banks have to deposit with 
the Government in silver and approved securities one-third of the 
amount of the notes issued aud pay a duty to the Government of 1 per 
cent per annum on the average issue. 

The following are the returns of the average amount of bank notes 
in circulation and of Bi)ecie in reserve in Hongkong during the month 
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eDded July 31, 1896, as certified by the managers of the respective 
banks : 



Bank. 



Chartered bank of India, Australia, and China., 
Hongkong antl SbaoKhai Banking; Corporation.. 
National Bank of China, Limited 



Average 
amount. 



$1,856,748 

4, 632, 672 

375,976 



Total [ 6,865,396 



Specie in 
reserve. 



$1,000,000 

2.500,000 

285,000 



3,785,^00 



in.— PER CAPITA CIRCITIiATION. 
Quite im[)ossible to estimate. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM. 
There has been no change in the currency system of the colony, 
v.— CURRENCY AND T^AOES. 

Manufacturing industries have been affected to a very small extent, 
while the wages of labor, both skilled and unskilled, have slightly 
increased since 1886. 

The reduced condition of the wage earners can not be compared to 
that of the Caucasians, as it makes but little difference how low the 
rewards of coolie labor are, in consequence of the coolie's great power 
of endurance and his ability to work with but little nourishment beyond 
fish and rice, which do not so much vary in price, and because, though 
not altogether in a nude state, he is actually not clad, and is so huddled 
in his home or den that he exists at a mere nominal expense. I may 
mention the fact that the women and children share equally the labor 
with the men, at a reduced price. 

VI.— PRICES. 

In answer to this question, it should be premised (a) that Hongkong 
produces absolutely nothing, (b) that of an approximate population of 
250,000 about 230,000 are natives, who use nothing but products for 
which they depend on Canton, and for rice, their chief article of food, 
on Siam and Cochin China. 

The price of this article varies with the condition of the crops, but at 
all times large quantities are shipped from the ports of the countries 
named to Htmgkongand Canton. 

The actual present prices, as compared with those of 1886, are: 



1886. 



1806. 



Description. 



Short rice 

Long rice — 

Short cleaned rico. 
Long cleaned rice. 



I I 

Price per | United States Price pei 
picul.a I currency. picul. a 



$1.55 to $1.65 $0.79 to $0.84 
2. 00 to 2. 10 1. 02 to 1. 07 



Cargorice I 1.85 to 1.90 

Cleanedrice ! 2.60 to 2.70 



. 94 to .97 
1.32 to 1.38 



Unite 1 

States 

carrenoy. 



$2.65 
2.75 
3.15 
3.25 



2.95 
3.40 



$1.35 
1.41 
L61 
1.66 



1.60 
L73 



a Per 133^ pounds. 
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In regard to goods imported from Europe and America, their price 
has varied in accordance with the fall in exchange. This being a free 
port, there is no tariff. 

Vn.— ^W^ETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

There is no mint; it has been closed some time. 

W. E. Hunt, Consul. 
Hongkong, September 21^ 1896. 



DENMARK. 

. EXPLANATORY. 

I had the honor to receive, on the 7th of August, Department circular 
dated July 25, requesting me to prepare a report on the currency of Den- 
mark, and specifying, in a series of seven interrogatories, the points 
upon which information was especially desired, and stating that it 
would " be of service to depend as far as x)ossible upon official figures." 
The same day I addressed a note to the minister of foreign affairs, 
requesting him to cause the desired statistics to be sent to me. Late 
last evening I received his answer. Copy of my note, original of miu- 
istei-'s reply, and a translation of the memorandum from the ministry 
of finance which accompanied his reply, are inclosedJ 

It will be observed that the memorandum gives the official figures in 
answer to interrogatories 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7. The other questions (5 and 
6), the minister states, are very comprehensive and require wide 
research, and the data are not found collected in the bureau of statis- 
tics; he, therefore, does not answer them. I have talked with the 
director-general of foreign affairs and others on the practical effect of 
the currency on manufacturing and the wages of labor, etc. (question 
5), and have learned in a general way that, though Denmark is not 
largely a manufacturing country, industrial enterprise is generally 
increasing, and the wages of labor have increased here, as they have, 
happily, throughout Europe; but whether this increase is attributable 
to the currency — with which the people generally seem satisfied, though 
there is a large party here which favors a double standard of gold and 
silver — is a matter of conjecture and argument. 

Consul Kyder, in 1884, made an exhaustive report specifying the 
wages of laborers in many lines of industry.* I have been informed 
that wages have advanced, on an average, about 10 per cent since that 
time. 

As to the information sought by interrogatory 6, i. e., " Prices and 
quantities of products, imported, exported, or consumed:" I am with- 
out facilities for acquiring the data, since they must be gathered mainly 
from unofficial sources. Our consul here, whose official duties bring 
him into relation with merchants and shippers, has been for several 
weeks engaged in preparing a rei)ort, which will be forwarded within 
two or three days, as he informs me, embracing the very subjects 

' Omitted, as not essential. 

> Published in Consular KeportS; Labor of Europe, p. 1327. 
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inquired of in this interrogatory J Having given the sources of my 
information, I answer the interrogatories in their order in said circular: 

I.— STANDARD OP VALUE. 

The standard of value in Denmark is gold; the unit of vahu* (kronen, 
in the i)lural kroner) is tixed by law. (rohl coins are made in 10 or 20 
kroner pieces only. Silver coins are in i)ieces of 2 kroner, 1 kronen 
(nominal value, 100 ore), 50 ore, 25 ore, and 10 fire. The actual value 
of the metal in the silver coins is far below the nominal value at the 
present market rate of silver; indeed, the 25 ore and 10 ore pieces are 
composed mainly of copper or some other base metal, as clearly indi- 
cate by their appearance. 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCULATION. 

The estimated circulation is: 

GoM coiu (about 5,000,000 kroner) $1,^^0,000 

Silvercoiu (about 18,000,(HK) kroner) 4,824,000 

Banknotes (about 80,000,000 kroner) 21,440,0lX) 

Total circulation 27,604,000 

The bank notes are issued exclusively by the National Hank, but they 
are not notes of the State. The bank alone is responsible for them. 
They are redeemable in gold on demand. The bank gold reserve is 
about 60,000,000 kroner (« 10,080,000). 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

At the last census, in 1890, the number of inhabitants was given at 
2,172,000, which would give about $12.70 per capita of money in circu- 
lation. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM. 

The standard was changed from silver to gold, and the unit of value 
from rix-doHar to kronen by legislative act May 23, 1873. One of the 
reasons for changing the unit of value was to introduce the decimal sys- 
tem, and bring the currency of the three Scandinavian countries into 
harmony, which Avas effected by that act. ()[)inions now vary as to 
what reasons impelled the cliange of standard. 

v.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The royal mint coins only gold for the public. The mint price is 2,480 
kroner ($G(>4.G4) per kilogram fine gold, as lixed by section 2 of the 
mint act. The chaige for coinage is one fourth of 1 per cent for 
20 crown pieces, and one-third of 1 per cent for 10-crown pieces. 

John E. Eisley, Minister. 

Copenhagen, September 23^ 1896 . 



'The report referred to will be found iii Commercial Relations for ISOii-JKi, not 
yet ]>rinted. It ^ives only total values of exports and imports, and does not show 
the range of prices. 
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INDIA. 

Department circular of the 25tli July received and in reply to the 
seven questions set forth tlierein I give, convsccutively, as far as pos- 
sible, the information asked for, which luis been obtained from official 
fi«^ures : 

I— STANDARD OP VALUE. 

The standard of value throujjhout India is a silver unit, i. e., the 
rupee; standard weight, 180 grains troy; fineness eleven-twelfths, 1(>5 
grains silver, 15 grains alloy. Its sterling value at to-day's riite of 
exchange on London is Is. 2,=\.d. (28.«S cents). The unit is determined 
by law and exists in practice. (Sec. V, Act 2.J of 1870 of Governor- 
General in Council.) 

n.— AMOUNT IN CIRCULATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is 1,539,406,090 rupees 
($303,^300,050),' made up as follows : Paper currency (notes), 259,400,990 
rupees ($01,220,050), as shown in the report of 1895-90 from the head 
commisdoner of the pai)er currencv dejiartment to the secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India; silver coin, 1 ,280,0(M),000 rupees ($302,080,000), as 
shown in the latest statement of accountant general. 

The paper currency department of the country is divided into eight 
circles, viz: Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, 
Calicut, and Rangoon. The Government paper is issued direct by the 
Government, one-half the value of which is held in actual coin or 
silver bullion. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per cai)ita of population is 5.35 
rupees ($1.20), being based on the census of 1891, which is the latest. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE S7STEM. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of the country. 
The mints were closed to free coinage of silver in 1893 and a duty put 
on silver bullion of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

v.— CURRENCY AND T^AQES. 

I inclose herewith a st.itement giving the rates in rupees and the 
equivalent in United States currency of the wages for skilled and 
unskilled labor in the principal centers in the country for the years 
1895 and 1885. 

VL— PRICES. 

Inclosed is a statement showing the prices of agricultural and pas- 
toral products and injports and exports for the years 1890 and 1886, as 
taken from the price current issued by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

VII.— ^STHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The mints in India were closed by Act VIII of 1894, Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council, to the unrestricted coinage of silver for the jmblic. 



' The arting cousiil-^joneral. in his rodiietioiia, valneR the rupee at 23. G cents, the 
same aa its United Stat<*8 Treasury- valuation ou July 1, 1896. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

Owing to the fact of the circular only being received last week and 
the illness of the vice-consul, Mr. C. C. Campbell, with fever, I regret 
not being able to forward a fuller report. 

W. M. Oswald. 
Acting Deputy Consul- GeneraL 
Calcutta, September 5, 1896. 



Average monthly wages of skilled and unskilled labor in India in 1895, 



Principal cities 
and towns. 



Able-bodied af^rionltaral 
laborer. 



Syce or horse keeper. 



Common maaon, carpent«r, 
or blacksmith. 



Kupoes and 
annas, a 



United 

States cnr- 

renry. 



Calcutta 

Bnrdwan .... 

Dacca 

Fatna 

Mozatfarpur . 

Outtack 

Agra 

Lucknow 

Delhi 

Kagpur 

Madras 

Peshawar.... 



7.5 

8. to 10. 

4.0 to 5.U 

3. 7 to 5.6 

5.6 

5.0 to 6.0 

4.0 

5.6 

4.0 

6.0 

6.5 



$1.77 

1. 88 to 2. 36 

.M to 1.18 

. 88 to 1. 32 

1.32 

1.18 to 1.41 

.94 

1.32 

.94 

1.41 

1.63 



Rupees and 
annas. 



8.0 
7.5 

8.0 to 10.0 

4. 5 to 5.0 ! 

3.0 to 4.0 ; 
5.0 I 

5.0 to 6.0 
4.5 
5.6 
6.0 
6.5 
6.5 



Unitad 
States cur- 
rency. 



Rnpees and 
annas. 



United 

States car- 

roncy. 



«1.88 

1.77 

$1. 88 to 2. 36 

1.06 to 1.18 

.70 to .94 

1.18 

1.18 to 1.41 

1.00 

1.32 

1.41 

1.53 

1.53 



15. to 16. 

1.5.0 

10.0 to 22.0 

6.0to 7.0 

5. 6 to 9.3 

7.5to 9.3 

10.0 to 12.0 

11. 2 to 15.0 

12.5 

15.0 

13.0 to 16.0 

20.0 



$3. 54 to $3. 77 

3.54 

2.36 

1.41 to 1.64 

1.32 to 2.21 

1.77 to 2.21 

2. 86 to 2.83 

2. 65 to 3. 54 

2.95 

3.34 

3. 06 to 3.77 

4.72 



aThe fractional part of the rupee is the anna, 16 of which are equal to 1 rupee. The anna is there- 
fore worth about 1 jVo <*<^ntfe United States currency. 

Average monthly wages of skilled and unskilled labor in India in 1885. 



Principal cities 
and towns. 


Able-bodied agricultural 
laborer. 


Syce or horse keeper. 


or blacksmith. 


Rupees and 
annas. 


United 
States cur- 
rency. 


Rupees and 
annas. 


United 
States cur- 
rency. 


Rui)ees and 
annas. 


Unitod 
SUtes cur- 
rency. 


Calcutta 




7.0 

6.5 

5. to 7. 

4. 6 to 5. 

3. to 4. 

4.0 

4. to 5. 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 


$1.65 

1.53 

$1. 18 to 1. 66 

1.06 to 1.18 

.69 to .94 

.94 

.94 to 1.18 

.94 

1.41 

1.41 

1.41 

1.30 


15.0 

10. to 15. 

8.0 to 20.0 

6.0 to 8.0 

6.0 to 11. 4 

7. 5 to 10.0 

7.0 to 9.0 

10.0 

13.5 

26.0 

12.0 

13.8 


$3.54 


Burdwan 

Dacca 

Patna 


8.0 

6. to 7. 

4. to 5. 

3. to 4. 

5.9 

5.0 

4.0 

5.9 

6.0 

5.0 

5.0 


$1.88 

$1.41 to 1.65 

.94 to 1.18 

.69 to .94 

1.32 

1.18 

.94 

1.32 

1.41 

1.18 

1.18 


$2. 36 to 3. 54 

1.88 to 4. 72 
1. 41 to 1. 88 


Mozaffarpur 

Cuttack 

Agra 


1.18 to 2. 74 
1.77 to 2. 36 
1.65 to 2. 12 


Lucknow 

Delhi 


2.36 
8.14 


Peshawar 

^llGTDUr. ........ 


6.13 
2.83 


Ma5?M...:;:..: 


3.20 
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AgrienUnraJ and ptLStaral products exported from India — value in 1896. 



Articles. 



Cotton permauncla.. 

Cntch do 

GiDger do — 

Hides : 

Cow percorge.. 

Bafialo per 20 pounds.. 

Goats kins per 100 pieces . . 

Indigo per factory raaund fr . . 

J ute per bale c . . 

Jute rejections do 

Jnte catlings do — 

Gunny baes ^ per 100 pieces . . 

Beasian c^tb per 100 yards. . 

Sbellac per maund. . 

Button lac do 

Castor oil do 

Linaeed do 

Opium per chest. . 

Bice per maund . . 

Saltpeter do 

Silk perseerd.. 

Silk piece goods ]>er corge pieces . . 

Sugar per maund.. 

Tobacco. - do — 

Turmeric do 

Tea per pound.. 

Wheat permaund.. 



Kupi^es and 


annas. 


15.8 to 


18.8 


11.0 to 


16.8 


6.0 to 


6 4 


40.0 to 


74.0 


16. to 


30.0 


80. to 


130.0 


150.0 to 


800.0 


30. to 


40.0 




17.0 




0.0 


20.0 to 


26.0 


10. 8 to 


13.0 


45.0 to 


70.0 


46. to 


54.0 


13. to 


16.0 


4.0 to 


4.8 


1.200.0 to 1,320.0 


2. 8 to 


5.8 


4. 8 to 


6.8 


12.0 to 


15.0 


115.0 to 


140.0 


6.0 to 


7.0 


2.0 to 


7.8 


8.0 to 


3.8 


0.4 to 


1.0 


3. 4 to 


3.1 



United States cur- 
rency. 



$3. 65 to 


$4.36 


2. 50 to 


3 77 


1.41 to 


1.47 


d.44to 


17.26 


3. 77 to 


7.08 


18. 88 to 


30.68 


35. 40 to 


70.80 


7. 08 to 


9.44 




4.02 




2.12 


4. 72 to 


6.13 


2. 47 to 


3.06 


10. 42 to 


16.52 


10. 65 to 


12.74 


3. 06 to 


3.54 


.94 to 


1.06 


806. 80 to 311.52 


.59 to 


1.10 


1.06 to 


1.53 


2. 83 to 


3.54 


27. 14 to 


33.04 


1.41 to 


1.85 


.47 to 


1.97 


.70 to 


.82 


.06 to 


.23 


.76 to 


.88 



a Maund, 82 pounds, h Factory maund, 74 pounds. e Bale of Jute, 400 pounds, d Seer, 2 pounds. 
Agricultural and pastoral products exported from India — value in 1886. 



Articles. 



j KupecH and annan. | ^'°*^en^y^ *'"^' 



Cotton permaund.. 

Ginger do 

Hides: 

Cow per oorge.. 

Buflialo per 20 pounds.. 

Skins, goat per 100 pieces.. 

Indigo per factory maund. . 

Jute per bale. . 

Rcjoctiona do 

Butta do 

Gunny bags per 100 pieces. . 

Hessian ctoth per 100 yards.. 

Shellac permaund.. 

Button lac do 

Castor oil do 

Linseed do 

Opium per chest . . 

Rice permaund.. 

Saltpeter do.... 

Silk per seer. . 

Silk piece goods per corgo j) ieces . . 

Sugar permaund.. 

Turmeric do 

Tea per pound.. 

Wheat per maund . . 



15. to 

5. 8 to 

30.0 to 

3.8 

8. 5 to 
145. to 
20. 8 to 
12.8 
ll.Oto 
13. 8 to 

6. 9 to 
20. to 
16.0 to 

8.0 to 

4. 8 to 
, 080.0 to 1, 

2. 4 to 

4. 8 to 
11. to 
95.0 to 

6. 8 to 

5.0 
.4 to 

2. 9 to 



16.4 
5.1 

68.0 

8.7 

215.0 

25.0 

13.0 
34.0 

9.4 
33.0 
22.0 
11.0 

4.0 
110.0 

4.9 

6.4 

18. 

150. 

8.0 

1.8 
2.8 



$3..'>3to $3.83 
1.19 to 1.22 



7. 08 to 

.92 

1.95 to 
34. 22 to 
4. 83 to 
2.94 
2. 59 to 
3. 18 to 
1. 59 to 
4. 72 to 
3. 77 to 
1.88 to 
1. OG to 
254. 88 to 

.53 to 
1.06 to 
2. 59 to 
22. 42 to 
1. 53 to 
1.18 

.06 to 

.59 to 



17.04 

1.98 

50.74 

5.90 

3.06 
7.02 
2.15 
7.78 
5.24 
2.59 
1.12 
261.96 
1.06 
1.47 
4.24 
35.40 
1.88 

.35 
.65 
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Products imparted into India, value in 1896, 



Articlea. 



Cotton manafacturoB : 
Yarns— 

(J ray per morah . 

Colored per pound. 

Shlrting- 

Grav perpiecea. 

White per piece. 

MeUls: 

Copper BheetH per factory maund . 

Copper, other kinds do. . . 

Iron— 

Sheets percwt. 

liftra do . . . 

Other kinds do... 

Galvanized sheeln do. . - 

Pig. No.l per ton. 

Pig, mixed do . . . 

Steel, different kinds : percwt. 

Spelt«r~ 

Soft per factory mannd. 

Hard do... 

Quicksilver I>er maund. 

Tin- 

Hlock do... 

Plate, I. C. coke per box. 

ZiDC sheets— 

8 to 12 percwt. 

Heavier numbers do. . . 

Lead- 
Pig, pontifex per factory maund. 

Pig, stamped do. . . 

Sheets do... 

Salt: 

Liverpool, ex ship per 100 mannds . 

Liverpool, ex golahs do. . . 

Hamburg, ex ship do. . . 

Hamburg, ex golahs do. . . 

Window glass per 100 feet. 

Beer per dozen quarts . 

Brandy do... 

Whisky do... 

Tea, China: 

Black per box. 

Teak, Moulmein: 

PMrst class per ton. 

Second class do . . . 

Teak, Rangoon: 

First class do... 

Second class do. . . 



Rapeosand 


United SUtes 


annas 




currency. 


0.4 to 
9.0 to 


0.5 
13.0 


$0. 06 to $0. OR 

. 14 to .18 


2.8 to 
4.0 to 


7.8 
12.0 


.59 to L77 
.94 to 2.82 


28.8 to 


34.0 
30.8 


8.02 
6. 72 to 7. 19 


6.4 to 
4.8 to 
5.0 to 

60.0 to 

50.0 to 

5.4 to 


7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
9.8 
62.0 
53.0 
10.8 


1. 48 to 4. 77 
1.06 to L77 
1.18 to L77 
2.24 
14. 16 to 14.63 
11.80 to 12.47 
1.23 to 2.47 


12.4 

9.4 

137.0 to 138.0 


2.88 

2.18 

32.33 tu32.56 




40.0 
9.8 


9.61 
2.24 




18.4 
10.0 


4.36 
4.48 


7.8 to 


7.4 
6.4 
8.0 


L70 

1.47 

1.77 to L88 


70.0 to 

6.8 to 

4.4 to 

28.8 to 

21.0 to 


73.0 
73,0 
71.0 
70.0 
8.8 
6.8 
50.0 
27.0 


16.52 to 17.22 

17.22 

16 75 

16.52 

1.58 to 3.00 

1.00 to 1.53 

6.62 to 11.00 

4.95 to 6.37 


6.0 to 


7.0 


1.41 to 1.64 


85.0 to 120.0 
65.0 to 70.0 


20.06 to 28.32 
15.34 to 16.52 


75.0 to 100.0 
55.0 to 60.0 


17.70 to 23.60 
12, 98 to 14. 16 



a 6 to 11 ]x>nnds. 



Products imported into India, value in 1886. 



Article. 



Cotton manufactures : 

Yams— 

G ray per morah . 

Colored per pound . 

Shirting- 
Gray perpiecoo. 

White per piece. 

Metals: 

Copper sheets per factory maund . 

Iron — 

Sheets do... 

Bar do... 

Corrugated sheets per c wt . 

Pig, No. 1 per ton. 

Steel per factory maund . 

Spelter- 
Soft do... 

Hard do... 

Quisksil ver ,,,.,.,..,,..,.. do. , ^ 



Bupees and 
annas. 



0.3 to 
.8to 



0.4 
1.2 



2.4 to 6.8 
3 8 to 12. 

20. 8 to 23.8 

2.0 to 4.0 

3. to 4. 

7.9 

45.0 to 46.0 

4. 8 to 6. 8 

9.4 

7.8 
105.0 



United States 
currency. 



$0.04 to $0.06 
. 12 to .18 

.53 to 1.53 
.92 to 2.82 

4.84 to 5.61 

.47 to .97 

.70 to L12 

L83 

lL52tolL76 

1.06to L53 

2.18 

L77 

24. 7^ 
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Froducts imported into India, value in 1886 — Continued. 



Articlea. 



Metals — Continued. 
Tin- 
Block I)er mannd . . 

Plate, I. C. coke per box. . 

Zinc, sheets per o wt. . 

Lead, pig per factory mannd. . 

Sttlt^ 

Liverpool, ex ship per 100 maunds. . 

Liverpool, ox golahs do 

Window glass perlOUfoet.. 

P-wr, quarts per dozen. . 

Brandy, quarts do — 

Tea. China per box . , 

Teak, Moulmein : 

First class per ton. . 

Second class do 

Teak. Rangoon: 

First class do 

Second class do — 



Ropeea and 
annas. 



55.8 

9. 4 to 10. 8 

8.8 

G. 9 to 7. 4 

83.0 to 88.0 

83.0 to 84.0 

6. to 6. 4 

3. 1 to 5. 9 

23.0 to 40.0 

10. 

75. to 130. 
65.0 to 70.0 

70. to 100. 
65.0 to 60.0 



United States 
currency. 



$13. 16 

r2. 18 to 2.47 

2.00 

1.66 to L78 

19. 58 to 20. 76 

19. 58 to 19. 81 

1.41 to 1.47 

.88 to L36 

5. 32 to 9.44 

2.36 

17. 70 to 36. 68 
15. 34 to 16. 52 

16. 52 to 23. 60 
12. 98 to 14. 16 



a 6 to 11 pounds. 

JAPAN. 

In response to Department circular instraction of date July 25 last, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith a re][)ort upon the currency of 
Japan in relation to its general industry and trade, prepared, at my 
request, by Prof. Garrett Droppers, B. A. (Harvard University), profes- 
sor of political economy and finance in the Keiogijuku (the Univer- 
sity of Keio) at Tokyo, one of the most complete and best known private 
institutions of learning in Japan. 

During the seven years of his connection with the university, Pro- 
fessor Droppers has made a study of the economic conditions of new 
Japan and is now generally recognized as an able writer whose careful 
and painstaking investigations into the dill'erent branches of that 
subject have contributed much to the general knowledge of those 
conditions. 

The facts and figures given in the report are mostly taken from 
Government sources and, so far as possible, have been verified, and I 
am confident can be relied upon as being correct. 

Professor Droppers has devoted much valuable time and great care 
to the preparation of this report. 

Edwin Dun, Minister. 

Tokyo, Novanber U, 1896. 



Tokyo, November i, ISffO', 
Hon. Edwin Dun, 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the 

United States of America to Japan. 
Deab Mb. Dun : I take pleasure in presenting to you the accom- 
panying '* Report on the currency, industry, and commerce of Japan." 
This subject has engaged my attention for several years, and has 
interested me not only for its own sake, but more particularly for the 
light it throws on the financial aud industrial questions of the United 
States. If in this report I have in the slightest degree contributed 
information that may be of use in clearing up some of the difficulties, 
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flnaucial and otherwise, which as common citizens of our great Kepublic 
we are all deeply interested in, I shall feel more than sufficiejitly repaid 
for the labor spent. 

I have the honor to remain, yours, very truly, 

Garrett Droppers. 

THE CUEEEHGT OF JAPAH IS EELATIOH TO ITS GEHERAL 
IVDUSTET AND TRADE. 

To make an adequate and impartial report on the subject of the cur- 
rency of Japan in relation to the industry and prosperity of the coun- 
try is a matter of no little difficulty. The battle of the standards, 
thojagh not fought with that vigor in Oriental nations that we find in 
the nations of the West, is nevertheless of sufficient importance to 
divide parties into two main groups. The result is, that in making 
what would appear to be a bare statistical investigation men^s minds 
are frequently influenced by a bias, conscious or unconscious, and their 
conclusions are affected by their preconceived notions. Some writers 
even defend this position. They declare that statistical inquiries can 
be made instructive only when based on a certain general theory, and 
that without some postulate or point of view alr^idy formed no use- 
ful conclusions can be established. However this may be, the general 
purpose of this report is to eliminate, as far as possible, the element of 
personal equation, and to give a strictly impartial account of the finan- 
cial and industrial conditions of Japan. Ko one is likely to succeed in 
divesting his mind entirely of some element of preconception, but he 
can at least steadily aim to be as impartial as possible. Accordingly, 
in the following report it has been a constant purpose to omit dispu- 
table points; to confine the inquiry to matters of general agreement; 
to let facts, as far as possible, speak for themselves, and to avoid £dl 
arbitrary conclusions. 

I— THE MONirZ STANDARD OF JAPAN. 

Japan is a practical example of a country under the silver standard, 
the unit of value being the Japanese dollar or yen, weighing 416 grains, 
nine-tenths fine, or 374.4 pure. The standard coin of the Empire is, 
therefore, slightly heavier than the American silver dollar. This silver 
yen is unlimited legal tender, and its exchange value at the present 
date (September 19, 1896) on London is 2s. Id., and on New t'ork 
$0.51. At the present rate, therefore, we may say that the American 
gold dollar is, roughly, equivalent to two Japanese silver dollars. For 
practical purposes the silver yen is the complete standard unit of value. 
All business, all industry, all banking, commerce, and, with one excep- 
tion, all national obligations are conducted on a silver basis. Legally, 
however, Japan may be said to be a bimetallic country, as the gold yen, 
containing one and a half grams of pure gold (20-yen piece=30 grams 
pure), is also legal tender. 

The history of Japanese currency during the past thirty years is 
very complex, and if given in detail would require a volume. For 
the purpose of this report it is sufficient to say that, in 1871, the Japa- 
nese Government, under foreign, and at that time chiefly American, 
advice, determined to go over to the single gold standard, and for this 
purpose chose the gold yen piece of one and a half grams pure (25.72 
grains, nine-tenths fine) or the 20-yen piece of 30 gramis pure as tibio 
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standard of valae. As at that time, however, the actual money of the 
country (except in the open ports, where the Mexican dollar was the 
8tandaj*d medium of exchange) was composed mainly of depreciated cur- 
rency, issued both by the national and local governments, the gold 
dollar did not circulate within the country. 

In 1877, when the Satsuma rebellion broke out, the demand of the 
Government for means with which to carry on the war was so great 
that a very large amount X)f inconvertible legal tender notes was issued. 
The gold premium rose rapidly, and averaged 12 per cent for the year 
1878, and nearly 55 per cent for the year 1880. Under the circumstances 
all specie tended to disappear from the country and neither gold nor 
silver was seen in active circulation. These great issues of paper 
money were intended to satisfy only a temporary purpose. In May, 
1878, a Government ordinance declared that the silver yen of 416 
grains was to be coined as soon as circumstances permitted, and that 
this coin was to be full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
on an equality with the gold yen previously coined. From this time 
Japan was, legally speaking, on a bimetallic basis, as both gold and 
silver were equally legal tender. In 1881-82 serious efforts were made 
by the Government to return to a specie basis. In various ways, by 
contracting the currency, by purchasing silver abroad, etc., the pre- 
mium on silver began to fall, and dually, in 1885, disappeared. On the 
1st of January, 1^6, the Government formally announced the resump- 
tion of specie payments in silver, ^nd since that time all Japanese 
money. Government legal-tender notes, notes of the national banks, 
and notes of the Central Bank (Nippon Ginko) have been convertible 
into silver. Gold is never seen in circulation, and is not held even as 
reserve by the banks, with the exception of a certain amount in the 
Central Bank (Nippon Ginko). 

IL— HISTOR7, DBSCRIPTIOM', AND AMOUNTS OF MONB7 IN JAPAN. 

Before stating the total amount and various kinds of money in circu- 
lation in Japan it will greatly aid in clearing up this division of the 
subject if we give some account of the finances of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the past and of the banking institutions existing in the 
Empire, in this way considering certain points which might perhaps 
be better described under a separate heading. It has already been 
explained that during and after 1877 a very large amount of legal- 
tender paper was thrown into circulation. In 1876, just before the 
Satsuma rebellion, there was issued about 94,000,000 yen of Government 
notes, which circulated nearly, though not quite, at par with gold and 
silver. In 1877 this amount was increased by 27,000,000 yen, making 
a total of 121,000,000 yen. At this time the premium on silver, and 
still more on gold, began to rise slowly. At the end of February, 1877, 
the premium (agio) was 2 per cent on silver and 4f per cent on gold. 
The average premium on silver for the year 1877 was 3J per cent. 
During the next year there was a further issue of Government notes, 
with the result that the value of the paper fluctuated wildly. The 
actual amount of Government issues at this time is hard to determine, 
since it is now oflBcially stated that the figures then given were too low. 
At the end of 1879, from the best account, the amount of Government 
legal- tender not«s was not far from 140,000,000 yen. But these were 
only the fiat issues of the Government. Besides these there were the 
notes of the national banks established on the model of the American 
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system. The first national-bank law was promulgated in 1872. The 
object was to supply a credit currency to the business and manufactur- 
ing interests. As the notes of the banks were to be convertible into 
gold, and as at this time paper stood at a slight discount compared 
with gold, the notes of the banks hardly came into circulation. Only 
four banks were established, all of which, with one exception, soon came 
to grief. In 1876 a new national-bank law was promulgated. The chief 
object of this new law was to create a market for the Government bonds, 
which were issued mainly for the purpose of paying off the old nobles 
for the loss of their estates. The notes of these banks were to be cou- 
vertible, not into specie, but into lawful money, 1. e.. Government legal- 
tender notes. Without tracing the history of these banks in detail, it 
is enough to say that they increased rapidly after 1876, and esi)ecialiy 
during the period of the Satsuma rebellion, when the Government was 
increasing its own issues. The Government was, moreover, makings 
large issues of bonds, and with every augmentation of this national 
obligation the national banks saw a, chance for enhanced profits. At 
the end of 1879 there were in active operation 153 of these banks, with 
a total issue of more than 34,000,000 yen. In the year 1880, according? 
to the best authorities, the entire circulation of the Government and 
bank paper stood at between 160,000,000 and 170,000,000 yen, not count- 
ing copper and bronze subsiditiry coin. The following table presents 
the amount of paper in circulation and the premium on silver: 



Year. 



Amount in 

Government 

and bank 

notes. 



Ten. 

120,000.000 

180,000,000 



1877 

1878 

1879 ' 170,000,000 

1880 i 180,000.000 

1881 ...I 158,000,000 



Premiam 
on silver. 



At this time (1879-1881) the fluctuations of exchange were so great, 
the periodical changes, expansions, and depression so unlook^-for, 
and the whole condition of business so uncertain, that the Japanese 
Government began once more to study the currency question. It was 
finally determined to establish a central bank, or banking system, 
instead of a national-bank system. This Central Bank (Nippon Ginko) 
was founded in 1882. It was organized mainly on the plan of the Eoyal 
Bank of Belgium. The capital of the bank was 10,000,000 yen, one-half 
of which was paid up. In 1887 the capital of the bank was doubled 
(20,000,000). In August, 1895, it was agreed to increase the capital of 
the bank to 30,000,000 yen, or 10,000,000 more than before. It was also 
agreed to call up 5,000,000 yen at once, making a paid-up capital of 
15,000,000 yen. Later on 7,500,000 more were called in, and in the 
semiannual report for February, 1896, the account stood: 

Ton. 

Subscribed capital 30,000,000 

Paid-up capital 22,500,000 

Unpaid capital 7, 500, 000 

It is needless to go into the details of the organization of this bank, 
interesting and imi)ortant as they are. The bank is the financial agent 
of the Government, must assist the Government on all necessary occa- 
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sioiis, aud hold the deposits of the GovemmeDt. Its uncovered uote 
issue was limited to 70,000,000 yen in 1882, but this was increased to 
85,000,000 yen in 1887. Beyond this limit the bank must hold cash 
(formerly legal-tender notes but now silver) for its notes. An important 
and wise provision, however, on this point is that the bank can at any 
time increase its note issue beyond this limit, provided it pays a 5 per 
cent tax to the Government on the excess. With this permission to 
exceed a fixed limitation the bank can at anytime give accommodation 
to Ihe business community, especially at critical times, when such 
accommodation is of paramount importance. The advantage of this 
provision was abundantly proved during the late war with China, when 
the bank frequently issued in excess of the legal limit without the 
slightest question from the public as to the perfect convertibility of 
the notes. On the contrary, it was the unanimous opinion expressed 
within business circles and in the press that these issues were an 
immense relief to all kinds of business interests at a time when there 
was a great deal of uncertainty and even at times trepidation pervading 
society. 

The oew bank was established with the avowed purpose of super- 
seding the old national-bank system. It was understood that, if the 
new bank was a success, it would in time assume the entire authority 
of issuing, notes in Japan. Accordingly, a law was passed that the 
power of note issue should be withdrawn from the national banks as 
soon as their charters expired — after twenty years. Many of these 
charters expire in the present year (1896), but the majority not until 
1897 and 1898. The vacuum thus created will be filled by the notes of 
the !Nippon Ginko. It is therefore clear that the Government was dis- 
satisfied with the working of the national-bank system, and it is an 
interesting point to inquire just what the objections were which the 
Government found in the old system. 

Japan occupies a unique position to-day, especially in a commercial 
sense, among the nations of the world. She has been under the new 
regime of modern industrialism not more than twenty-five years. It is 
impossible, therefore, to consider the Japanese an originating people as 
yet in regard to occidental institutions, especially of a commercial or 
industrial description. She is still essentially a borrowing or imitative 
nation ; and, because of the brief interval that has elapsed since she 
abolished feudalism, she must continue to look to the occidental nations 
as her models for many years to come. The people of this country do 
not hesitate to confess to this position when asked. It is important to 
note, however, that Japan is an entirely impartial spectator of western 
institutions, and therefore borrows or copies whatever is to her own 
advantage without regard to the source whence it is derived. In estab- 
lishing the national-bank system she imitated the policy of the United 
States, believing that that system had benefited America and would 
correspondingly aid her. But her experience proved the contrary, aud 
she did not hesitate at once to throw it aside aud adopt a new system 
as soon as she saw an opportunity of replacing it with something better. 
Judging by the expressions of public opinion on all sides, both within 
and without Government circles, we may say that the new central bank 
system (Nippon Ginko) has justified the hopes of the nation, and to-day 
no one argues in favor of the old national-bank system further than 
that it shall not be uprooted too violently for the public good. 

The chief fault to be found with the old system of national banks in 
Japan was the instability of its credit. The notes were amply secured 
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and always circulated at their full value. Nor is there a case of a note 
holder having suffered through the failure of a bank, or any illegal act. 
In all respects the holders of the national-bank notes were as fully 
secured as the holders of the national-bank notes of the United States 
or of any European bank of issue. The difficulty lay, not in the uncer- 
tainty of the value of the notes, but in the entire system of credit pro- 
vided by the Japanese national banking system. It was found by 
bitter experience that the banks rapidly extended credit at a time when 
they should perhaps have curtailed it, and at the very moment when 
business required a certain amount of accommodation these institu- 
tions were forced to refuse it. At times of expansion and confidence iu 
the business world, the national banks found it easy to provide any 
amount of loans to their customers, but as soon as revulsion or lack of 
confidence appeared, each bank found itself forced to protect itself by 
refusing even the ordinary amount of credit. So long as each bank 
was forced to look out for itself by the ordinary laws of competition, it 
would begin to withdraw its assistance from the public just when the 
public needed it most. In other words, the national-bank system 
emphasized the extremes of business variations; it indeed stimulated 
confidence at times of speculation and expansion, but it no less surely 
strengthened the fears of the public at critical moments of panic. In 
establishing the central banking system the Government wished mainly 
to remedy this evil. Its first object was to organize and control the 
unification of credit in its most sensitive part, viz, the issue of notes. 
Such centralization the Japanese to-day believe is as necessary to the 
issue of money as it is to the Government itself, and on this point they 
claim all European authorities are with them. If the market is over 
speculative, the bank can moderate its action through its issue, at least 
to a considerable degree, and when a crisis appears, a panic is averted 
by an extension of the same power. That there were other motives at 
work in establishing this system can not be denied, as, for instance, 
the desire to have a bank for Government deposits, but these were sec- 
ondary. In corroboration of this view, that the Central Bank was 
established mainly to remedy the intolerable evils of the national bank- 
ing system, we may quote the words of Mr. Soyeda Juichi, now at the 
h<?ad of the public debt department, an excellent authoriry in this 
country on all matters of finance. He is a graduate of Cambridge 
University, England, and has lately published a work on finance in 
Japanese. He has been asked recently to write the history of banking 
and currency in Japan for some New York financiers who propose to 
issue a large work on the history of banking in the world. In answer 
to an inquiry on the specific point raised above, he writes : 

The defects in the working of the national-bank system in Japan were very great. 
These banks lacked the power of cooperation at critical times, and often neglected 
banking business proper. The Nippon Ginko was established after a careJml and 
wide study of all Western banking systems, and, though mainly copied from the 
Royal Bank of Belgium, it was modilied to suit the special conditions of Japan. 
Since the foundation of the Nippon Ginko, its merits have been universally acknowl- 
edged in Japan. It has altogether fulfilled the expectations of its founders, and is 
as necessary to the business interests of Japan as the Bank of England is to those 
of England. 

It has akeady been explained that when the Nippon Ginko was 
established the country was under a system of depreciated money. It 
was believed that this bank would in a great degree, by its unified 
powers, be of assistance to the Government in bringing about specie 
payments, and in this hope the Government was not mistaken. The 
Government notes were gradually withdrawn, the premium on silver 
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quickly declined, and, by Aagnst, 18S5, had practically disappeared. 
The Ptatisties of the circulation of paper, both Qovernment notes and 
national-bank notes, are as follows: 



Year. 



1883. 
1884. 



1886., 



Premium I circulation. 



1081 
lOJ 
100 



138, 400, 000 
125, 500, 000 
120,501,000 
108,000,000 



We have to note, therefore, a triple process operating since 1882, and 
particularly since the resumption of specie payments in January, 1886. 
First, a gradual diminution of the inconvertible legal-tender notes issued 
by the Government; second, a similar withdrawal of national-bank 
notes, though not so rapid as the first; third, a gradual increase in the 
issues of the notes of the Nippon Oiuko, combined with (since 1886) an 
increase of silver yen in circulation. 

Government paper in circulation on — Yen. 

January 1, 1876 94,000,000 

January 1, 1880 140,000,000 

January 1, 1886 90,000,000 

January 1, 1889 47,000,000 

August 31, 1896.... 9,888,000 

National bank notes in circulation on — 

January 1, 1878 13,000,000 

January 1.1881 34,400,000 

January 1, 1886 30,500,000 

January 1, 1889 27,600,000 

August 1,1896 19,700,000 

Nippon Ginko notes in circulation on — 

January 1,1883 3,000,000 

June 30, 1886 -. 18,300,000 

June 30, 1887 39,500,000 

June 30, 1889 62,900,000 

August 1,1896 164,176,000 

The above statistics show, in some degree, the amount of paper cir- 
culation in Japan. From these figures are omitted silver coins of full 
legal tender (I yen), and subsidiary coinage (silver, 50 sen, 20 sen, 10 
sen; nickel, 5 sen; copper, 2 sen, 1 sen, 5 rin, 2 rin, 1 riu). 

The Government report for August 1, 1896, for the total circulation 
of all kinds of money is as follows: 

Circulation (including reserves iu national aud private banks) : Yen. 

Gold coin 5,346,873.00 

Silver coin 53,176,257.50 

Nickel and copper 15,392,029.62 

Total 73,915,160.12 

Reserve in Nippon Ginko : 

Gold bars 81,923,900.00 

Silver coins and bars 28,837,479.00 

Total 110,761,379.00 

Specie 184,676,539.12 

Note circulation: 

Government notes 9,888,277.75 

National-banknotes 19,777,706.00 

Nippon Ginko notes 164,176,844.00 

Total issue 193,842,827.75 
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Note circulation — Continued. Yen. 

Grand total (specie and paper) 378,519,366.87 

Subtracting specie reserve in Nippon Ginko 110, 761, 379. 00 

Money in circulation 267, 757, 987. 87 

From the above figures it is easy to deduce the amount of money per 
capita in circulation. The population ot Japan, excluding Formosa, is 
about 42,000,000, and dividing the total money in circulation by this 
figure we get an average circulation of a little over 6 yen per capita. 
The population of Formosa is about 3,000,000, but as the amount of 
money in circulation there is still small, it could hardly change the 
result materially. An average of 6 yen per capita can not be far out of 
the way. An estimate made in 1889, by a very competent authority, 
puts the circulation at 5 yen per capita for that year. It is wholly likely 
that an increase of 1 yen per capita has taken place during the interval 
between 1889 and 1896, especially since the close of the war with China. 

m— EFFECT OF THE STANDARD AND CURRENCY ON INDUSTRY 

AND LABOR. 



To judge the effect of the present system of money upon Japanese 
industry and labor is a difificult matter in more than one sense, largely 
because in every country many influences besides its monetary system 
are at work to affect the production of wealth. In general, it is beyond 
dispute that during the past five or six years Japan has enjoyed a 
period of great prosperity. Scarcely any form of industry or produc 
tion can be mentioned that has not, on the whole, proved a great sue 
cess. There have been exceptional cases of failure it is true, but these 
are the result of definite and unavoidable causes, such as floods, earth- 
(juakes, and unfavorable seasons, to which Japan is peculiarly liable. 
During the past six years the rice crop has once been a failure, the silk 
crop twice, and during the present year many have suflfered from flood 
and tidal waves. But with the exception of these unavoidable acci- 
dents, Japan has had, during the past six years, a period of uninter- 
rupted prosperity that contrasts strangely with the experiences of other 
countries. As an example of a manufocturing industry, the best illus- 
tration is probably the cotton-spinning industry. The following table 
shows the progress of this industry in Japan since the beginning of 
1888: 



[ 1 kin = 1| pounds.] 



Year. 



1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 



Amount 



Amount 



Kin. 

47, 300. 000 
42. 800. 000 
31, 900, 000 
17, 300, 000 



Year. 



Kin. 
52,900.000 II 
63,700.000 11 
64,400.000 ,, 
62,600,000 I! 



1892. 



1894. 
1895. 



Amount ' 

imported ' 

intoJaiMin. 

Kin. 
21,300,000 I 
19.400,000 I 
15,900,000 ' 
14,500,000 I 



Amount 
protluced. 



Kin. 

' 80. 900, 000 
82. 800, 000 
101, 800. 000 
113.200,000 



It will be seen from the above table that the amount of cotton thread 
produced in Japan has rapidly increased in the past six or seven years. 
Not only has the amount imported decreased relatively ; it has decreased 
absolutely. It is important to note that the amount consumed per capita 
has shown a steady advance, indicating that the average purchasing 
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power of the people is advancing. The following table shows the growth 
of cotton consumption per head : 



Tear 


Con- 1 
sumption 
per bead. 

Kin. 
1.6 
1.76 
1.9 1 

1 


1890 


1881 


1892 







Year. 



Con- 
sumption 
I per head. 



Kin. 

1893 1 2.0 

1894 , 2.4 

1895 i 2.7 



The cotton thread spun in Japan is entirely of the commoner sorts, 
the finer threads being still imported from England. Nor is it likely 
that Japan will prodace tbe finer kinds for some time to come. Tbe 
above statistics of cotton import and production do not show the precise 
nature of the change tbat has been going on in this industry during 
the pa«t eight years. The real condition of things is this, that Japan 
is not only producing all she consumes of certain grades of thread, but 
she is actually exporting a certain amount of these threads, while of 
the finer kinds her importation is slowly increasing. The rapid decline, 
therefore, in the value of imports of cotton thread is due entirely to 
the sudden increase of the home production of certain grades. The 
finer grades are still imported, and show no tendency to decline. 
The following table shows the number of spindles at work in Japan 
since 1890: 



Year. 


Spindles.' 


Year. 


Spindles. 


1890 




253, 456 1 
317, 095 
338,308 


1893 


340,255 
475, 995 


1891 


1894 

1895 




Ig92 


532 107 







From statistics recently compiled by the Government it is estimated 
that before the end of this year (1896) there will be no less than 
1,000,090 spindles in operation in Japan. This rapid increase is 
remarkable. It has taken place in the face of a deep depression in the 
cotton-spinning industry both in America and Europe, and has not 
been aided in Japan by any protective duty or other means except 
fair competition. The duty on all imported commodities is oiily 5 per 
cent ad valorem. Moreover, that capital has been legitimately attracted 
to this industry is proved by the fact that the existing factories have 
paid heavy dividends during the past years. The larger and better 
organized factories have frequently paid a dividend of 25 i)er cent, or 
even 35 per cent, while the smaller and newer factories have seldom 
paid less than 12 per cent. Nearly all stock held in cotton-spinning 
companies is above par. Most of the large factories are situated in or 
near Osaka, only two of importance being situated in Tokyo. The 
stocks of the latter are now quoted as follows: 



Paid-np ' Market 

value. pri<"o. 



Kanegafnchi Cotton Spinning Co. (old). 

Kanegafnchi Cotton Spinning Co. (new) 

Vo 



Ten. 



Ten. 



50 i 

45 
50 



67 
59 
70 
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The average profits per spindle of all the factories in operation 
during the year 1895 was over 3 yen, an extraordinary rate of profit, 
considering the depression in Europe and America in the same industry 
and the rapid increase in the number of spindles at work. It is a point 
to be taken into consideration that the experience of the Japanese in 
machine industry is comparatively recent. The ordinary Japanese 
workman is entirely without that capacity for mechanical skill that 
we find so strongly developed in the English, French, and American 
workmen. As a result many of the cotton factories in Japan are oper- 
ated uneconomically as compared with similar factories abroad. The 
following table was compiled by the Shogyo Shimpo (Business I^ews), 
and translated and published in the Japan Mail of February 6, 1896. 

The profit aud loss acoonnt for the paafc ha]f year of most of the spinning factories 
of Japan has been announced, the rate per spindle of the leading factories oeing also 
given. The following table shows the figures. ( The first column gives the profit 
for the last half year, the second that per spindle.) 



Spinning factory. 



Koriyama 

Himeji 

Kishiwada... 

Owari 

Sakaye 

Wakayama . . 

UwiVJiina 

Settsa 

Hirauo 

lyo 

Miye 

Fiiyuma 

Shfmozuke . . . 
Amagasaki... 
Kanegafuclii . 
MelJi 



Profit for last 
half year. 



Ten. 

36, 345. 887 

22. 242. 706 

58, 529. 400 

75, 552. 494 

25,542.369 

51,053.953 

19, 381. 630 

155,294.199 

120,322.841 

22,817.936 

204, 860. 988 

30, 236. 176 

18, 020. 619 

101, 132. 869 

147, 357. 105 

27, 363. 806 



Profit per. 
spindle. 1 



Ten. 
6.761 
5.388 
5.255 
4.808 
4.751 
4.629 
4.453 
4.394 
4.388 
4.257 
3.984 
3.936 
3.929 
3.746 
3.432 
3.555 



Spinning factory. 



Osaka 

Tokyo 

Kuraahikl .. 
Fukushinia . 

Kofa 

Senshiu 

Miike 

Okayama — 

Naniwa 

Tamashima . 

Asahi 

Hiroshima . . 
Noda 



Average profit per 



Profit for last I Profit per 
half year. spindle. 



spina 



Ten. 
188, 333. 806 
78,374.346 
49,949.651 
35, 149. 289 

6, 166. 144 
54.005.911 
55, 802. 874 
48,360.912 
56, 316. 743 
30,920.498 
30,624.261 
10. 524. 774 

7, 252. 781 



Ten. 
3.403 
3.393 
3.233 
3.032 
2.987 
2.784 
2.681 
2.507 
2.231 
2.206 
2.052 
1.853 
1.453 



3.561 



Most of tbe above statistics have been compiled from an article ou 
"The present condition of cotton-spinning industry in Japan," written 
for The Far Bast by Mr. Kentaro Kaneko, .vice-minister of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and commerce. The figures for tbe year 1895 were 
supplied officially by the vice-minister in response to a request to this 
effect, and he has also kindly furnished the following table of dividends 
paid during the past three years by the principal cotton- spinning 
factories of Japan : 





1893. 
July to 
Decem- 
ber. 


1894. 


1 .„. 


Name of factory. 


January 
to June. 


July to 
Decem- 
ber. 


January 
to June. 

Percent. 
9 
8 
15 
15 
20 
20 
7 
12 
16 
16 
16 
12 


1 JOWJ, 

J uly to January 
Decern- i to June, 
ber. : 


Tokyo Bosekl Kabnshiki Kwaiaha 

Kanagafuchi Boseki KabushikiKwaisha 

Miye Boseki Kabushikl Kwaisha 

Osaka Boaeki Kabushikl Ewaiuha 

Hirano Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha 

Settj4U Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha 

Senshn Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha 

Nagoya Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha .... 
Okayama Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha .. 
Wakayama Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha. 
AmaKaaaki Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha. 
Muke Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha 


Per cent. 
12 
9 
16 
12 
20 
20 
20 

2^* 

18 
18 

m 


Per cent. 
11 
13 
16 
16 
20 
20 
20 
6 
20 
(?) 
20 
18 


Per cent. 

I 

10 
18 
20 
20 

u 

15 
12 
12 


Percent. Percent. 

14 16 
11 . 10 
18 18 
18 (?) 

20 20 
20 20 

15 1 15 

16 10 

17 11 
20 17 

18 18 
14 1 14 



Boseki Kabushiki Kwaisha ■= Cotton Spinning Stock Company. 
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Another index of the general prosperity in Japan is the traffic on the 
railways. The two largest railways in the coantry are a Oovernment 
line extending from Tokyo to Kobe, of which the length is 378 miles 
(part of which is doable track), and the Nippon Eailway extending in 
two directions from Tokyo, one to the northern coast (Aomori), and 
another in a northwest direction to Maebashi. The total length is 592 
miles. The Government road, which has been finished through its 
entire length since 1889, shows the following receipts: 



Year. 



GrosD re- i Net re- 
oeipta. I ceipto. 



Apr., 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1889-Mar. 
IftOO-Mar. 
1891-Mar. 
1892-Mar. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 



Ten. 
3. 348. 761 
3. 778. 648 
3.654,138 
4, 104, 036 



Ten. 
1, 879, 959 
2, 020, 022 
1.540,813 
2,281,267 



Year. 



Apr., 1893-Mar., 1894... 
Apr., 1H94-Mar., 1895.... 
Apr.. 1895-Mar., 1896... 



' Gross re- 
I cefpcfl. 

Ten. 
4.751,796 
5, 102, 212 
7, 149, 416 



Net re- 
ceipts. 

Ten. 

3.195,417 
3, 254, 376 
4,667,865 



The Nippon Railway, which has been finished since 1891, shows the 
following receipts: 



Year. 


Gross re- 
ceipts. 


Net re- ' ^^^ 
ceipts. ^•"• 


Gross re- 
ceipts. 


Net re- 
ceipU. 


Apr., 189i-Mar., 1892 

Mar., 1892-Dec., 1892 

Jan.. 1893-Dec., 1893 


Ten. 
3,041,563 
2, 614. 827 
3,575,467 


Ten. '. 
1,831,205 Jan., 1894-Dec., 1894 .... 
1, 657, 751 Jan., 1895-Dec., 1896 .... 
2, 407, 785 Jan.. 189e-Jiiue, 1896 ... . 


Ten. 
3,921,031 
4.591,289 
2,252,616 


Ten. 

2,625,756 
2. 948, 069 
1,378,489 



In passing judgment on these figures we must take into consideration 
the conditions of railway traffic in Japan. Only a comparatively small 
fraction of the receipts is obtained from the hauling of freight, more 
than half being derived from passenger traffic. The receipts for the 
year 1894-95 of the Tokaido line only (Government) are divided as 
follows: 

Yen. 

Passenger traffic 3,836,757 

Freight traffic 1,176,954 

Other receipts 79,547 

Total 5,093,258 

For the Nippon Railway (private), the figures are as follows for the 
year 1895 (main branch only) : 

Yen. 

Passengers 1,890,196 

Freight 1,389,675 

Other receipts 177,417 

Total 3,457,288 

The explanation of the insignificance of the freight traffic in Japan 
is not hard to seek. In the first place, the railway freight rates are 
comparatively high, and do not as yet compete very successfully with 
the rates by sea, and as Japan is a long and narrow island shipping 
rates come almost everywhere into competition with those of the rail- 
ways. Secondly, the diversity of industry in different parts of the 
country is not so great as in the United States or any European coun- 
try. Most of the farming classes in Japan, even today, weave and 
make their own clothes, and in many cases even spin the yarn, though 
this last practice is gradually dying out. They grow their own food 
also, as a rule, and their own beverages (tea and sak^), and their wooden 
clogs are made in surrounding villages. Because of this want of exces- 
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sive division of labor, there is clearly not so great an opportunity for 
the development of freight traffic as in the United States. That the 
receipts from passenger trs^ffic in Japan show such rapid increase from 
year to year is clear evidence, therefore, of a very widespread pros- 
perity among all the people. Indeed, one has merely to observe the 
crowded condition of the trains, and to note the continual demand in 
the newspapers for more passenger accommodation on the railways, 
both Government and private, to get a rough idea of the general pros- 
perity of the Japanese people and the consequent profitableness of 
railway and other enterprises. 

It would be tedious to give the earnings of all the different railway 
companies. The financial condition of the roads can be roughly inferred 
from the prices at which their stock is now quoted. With very rare 
exceptions they all pay from 10 to 15 per cent annually in dividends, 
and there is scarcely a railroad whose stock is not considerably above 
par, not one in Japan being below par. The following are the quota- 
tions of stocks of the leading companies on the stock exchange October 
3,1896: 



Name of railway. 



Nippon. 
Kyoiuo . . 
Kobu . . 
Sanyo . . 
Ejuisai. 



Paid-up 


Quoted 


value. 


price. 


50 


99.00 


50 


92.00 


45 


125.00 


30 


47.50 


47 


60.00 



Name of railway. 



Paid-up 
value. 



Quoted 
price. 



Kyushu . . . 
Hokkaido 

Sangu 

Sobu 



41 ; 
50 
50 I 
50 I 



S8.50 

88.00 

105.00 

212.00 



Banking is another form of business affording some index of indus- 
trial activity. The state of this business can be inferred from the fol- 
lowing tables, showing the paid-up value and market value of the 
banking securities of the chief banks: 



Bonk. 


Paid-up 
value. 


Quoted 
value. 


1 Bank. 

First National Bank 

1 Third NaUonal Bank 


Paid-up ' Quoted 
value. 1 value. 


Yokobama SiMKxie 


100 

20 

150 


320.00 

30.50 

388.00 


50 111.00 


Merchants' Bank 


100 150. 00 


Nippon Ginko 






1 



There are many other banks, like the Mitsui and the Mitsu Bishi, 
which show even a greater prosperity than those whose stock is quoted 
above but as the stock is closely held by certain families and is not 
listed on the stock exchange, it is of course impossible to get quota- 
tions. The above-mentioned banking stocks are the only ones quoted 
on the stock exchange; for this reason they have been selected, and 
not because they are in any way exceptionally profitable banks. Almost 
every form of manufacture has been extraordinarily prosperous during 
the past seven years, if we except a slight setback during a few months 
of the war with China. The production of matches may be said to be 
a form of domestic manufacture in Japan. They are manufactured in 
almost all parts of the country, and are exported in large quantities. 
The following is the total value of matches exported to foreign countries : 



Year. 


Valoe. 


Year. 


1888 


Ten. 
793, 316 
1, 137, 952 


1892 


1889 


1 1893 


1890 


1. 489, 030 
1.843,637 


1894 


1891 


j 1895 







Value. 



Ten. 
2,202,041 
3,537.974 
3.795,637 
4,672.212 
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The export and import trade during the past eleven years has been 
as follows : 



Year. 



Importa. 



I Ten. I 

1884 33,156,000 1 

1885 1 32,710,000 1 

lase I 37,637,000 1 

1887 1 51,699,000 1 

1888 65,549,000 1 

1889 ' . 66.236,000 



Exports. 


Year. 


Ten. 
33, 984, 000 


1800 


37, 146, 000 


1891 


33,964.000 


1892 


52, 407, 000 


1893 


65, 767. 000 


1894 


70, 176, 000 


1895 







Importo. 



Teti. 
81, 836, 000 
63, 851, 000 
75,952,000 
89, 355, 000 
101,126,000 
129. 260, 000 



Exports. 



Ten. 

66,687,000 
79, 595. 000 
91, 178, 000 
90,419,000 
105, 000, 000 
136,112,000 



It will be seen from the above iigares that Japan's foreign trade has 
expanded very rapidly, especially during the past live years (since 1890). 
This expansion has been the result of a legitimate increase of produc- 
tion in all directions, especially manufactures. The chief manufactures 
and commodities now produced in Japan which come into competition 
with foreign articles of the same kind are cotton yam, paper, woolen 
blankets, silk manufactures, beer, and coal. In each of these industries 
we see a remarkable growth during the past seven or eight years. 
Cotton has been already mentioned. As to the manufacture of woolen 
blankets, a factory was started in the suburbs of Tokyo in 1891-92. 
Experience was entirely lacking in this branch of industry. Japan has 
never raised and never can raise sheep, and the Japanese did not know 
the use of woolen cloth until atter the opening of the country to foreign 
trade. It was to be expected that the factory for the first two years 
would not prosper, i n the tirst half of 1894, however, matters improved, 
and during the past two years the company has been extraordinarily 
successful. The factory employs nearly 1,500 workmen and dividends 
amounting to 15 per cent per annum have been distributed. 

The production of coal lias also shown great activity in recent years. 
The following figures show the growth of the production of coal since 
1883 from private mines: 



Year. 



GroBH 
I tons, a 



Year. 



1883. 

1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 



1891.. 
1892. 



1,003,421 

1,139,937 

1. 293, 678 

1,374,209 1893 

1,746,296 I 1894. 

2,007,669 

2, 420, 756 



I 1895. 



Gross 
tons, a 



2, 598, 114 
3, 168, 875 
3, 176. 840 
3, 290, 000 
3,917,000 
4,426,000 



a2,240pouudM. 

Most of this coal is consumed for industrial purposes, as the Japanese 
use no coal for heating their dwellings. The demand for coal comes 
from ordinary factories, electric-light establishments, gas factories, and 
steamers. Japanese coal is found in all parts of the East and is rapidly 
supplanting the coal of England and other European countries. The 
value of coal exported to these points in the East has grown to the 
following dimensions since 1884: 



Year. 


Kxporta. 

Ten. 
1. 828, 000 
2. 004, 000 
2, 242, 000 
2,376,000 
3, 237. 000 
4, 400, 000 




Year. 


Exporte. 


1884 


1890.. - -- - 


Ten. 

4, 857, 000 
4,830,000 
4, 652, 000 
4, 896. 000 
6, 665, 000 
7, 240, 000 


1H85 - 


1891 




1886 




1892 




1887 


1893 




1888 


1894 




1889 




1895 
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Ill considering the growth of Japanese industry no mention so £Ar 
has been made of silk and tea, the best-known exports of Japan. The 
reason for this omission is clear. Both of these commodities depend to 
a very large extent upon the character of the seasons (which happen 
to be qaite variable in Japan), upon the crops of the other countries, 
and other conditions. In good seasons the crop is very large, both of 
silk and tea. If at the time of a good season in Japan the foreign 
crop happens to be below the average, demand is very active and prices 
high, and the Japanese reap a rich harvest. When the conditions are 
different, prices are apt to be low and a general depression sets in. 
Particularly in late years the production of tea has been taken up with 
great vigor in various countries, as Ceylon, India, and Formosa. Prices 
have been falling (in silver) and at present the Japanese place less 
reliance upon tea than upon any other important article of export. 
Kaw silk, however, though varying much from season to season, con- 
tinues to be the most important article of export in Japan. The follow- 
ing are the figures for the export of tea since the year 1380: 



Year. 


Exports 
of tea. 


Year. 


Exports 
of tea. 


1880 


Yen. 
7,320,000 
6, 851, 000 
6, 858. 000 
5,976,000 
5,678,000 
6,667,000 
7,611,000 
7,330.000 


1888 


Ten. 

6,879,000 
5, 927, 000 


1881 


1889 


1882 


1890 


6,067,000 
6 727,000 


1883 


1891 


1884 


1892 


7,238,000 


1885 


. 1893 


7,420.000 
7,509,000 


1886 


1 1894 


1887 









The following are the figures for the exports of raw silk and waste 
silk since 1880: 



Year.' 



i ExporTH of Exports of " 
raw Bilk, i vastesilk. '| 



I Ym. 

1880 8,606,000 

1881 1 10,147,000 

1882 16,232,000 

1883 16,183.000 

1884 ■ 11,007,000 

1885 13,038,000 

17, 321, 000 
19, 280, 000 



1887. 



Yen. 
1,290,000 
1, 798, 000 
2, 214, 000 
1, 967, 000 
1, 675, 000 
1. 135, 000 
2,220,000 
2, 184, 000 



Year. 



. Exports of ' Exports of 
I raw silk, waste silk. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Yen. 
25, 916, 000 
26,616,000 
13,859,000 
29,356,000 
36,269,000 
28,167,000 
39,353,000 
47,866,000 



Yen. 

2,428.000 
2,260.000 
2, 571. 000 
2, 525, 000 
3,262,000 
2, 799, 000 
3,210,000 
4,829,000 



While the figures above show a rapid but very irregular increase of 
the exports of raw silk, the exports of manufactured silk are even more 
striking. The most active and enterprising talent of Japan to-day pre- 
fers the business of manufacturing or exchange to that of agriculture or 
of industries immediately connected with agriculture, like the raising of 
raw silk. We should expect, therefore, that manufactures of silk should 
show as many signs of growth as other manufactures. During the past 
five years the Japanese have made many strides in imitating and adapt- 
ing foreign (chiefly French) machinery to this branch of industry; and 
at present they look forward with the greatest confidence to securing a 
large market in the West for all kinds of manufactured silk goods. The 
exports of this kind of goods have grown as follows since 1888. 
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Year. 


Value of 

exports of 

manufac- 

I tared silks. 


Year. 


Value of 
exports of 
manufac- 
tured silks. 


1888 




Ten. 

I,fl80,000 

2,908.000 

3,853,000 

1 1A<% Ann 


1892 




Ten. 

8, 261, 000 
6, 420, 000 
12, 983, 000 


1889 


1893 


1890 


1894 


1891 











It is not possible to trace the growth of Japanese industry and trade 
in all of its details. That her power as an industrial competitor in cer- 
tain fields is very great no one can deny. That her power has been 
exaggerated in certain newspapers of America and Europe is prob- 
ably true. For instance, in any form of iron or steel manufacture, it 
is wholly out of the question that Japan can compete with either the 
United States or any European country, for the simple reason that she 
has so far not established iron furnaces or developed any iron mines. 
She imports practically all her iron and steel, and hence the absurdity 
of supposing that she can turn out any form of iron or steel manufac- 
ture (say, bicycles) to compete with any Western nation. Yet in 
many directions where she has some chance of success she does com- 
pete with European or American producers in the Eastern markets, 
and she is making her rivalry strongly felt. In cotton yarns, coal, 
matches, and other products her success is indisputable. In the case 
of other products it is more difficult to get the figures, as, for instance, 
beer. Formerly beer was imported into the East from Germany on a 
large scale. Now Japanese beer is found in all parts of the East as 
far as India, and is preferred by many to the German product. But 
the figures for this are not obtainable, though the fact is well known. 
Similarly, Japanese shipping has grown rapidly and is now spreading 
to all parts of the world. To many points the Japanese have success- 
fully and definitely reduced passenger and freight rates over their 
rivals — mainly English. The figures for the increase of shipping by 
steam in Japan are remarkable. In 1883, the tonnage of steamships, 
large and small, under the Japanese fiag was only 45,350 tons. In 
1885, this had increased to 59,613 tons; in 1887, to 72,322 tons; in 1889, 
to 88,816 tons; in 1891, to 95,888 tons; in 1893, to 110,205 tons; in 1894, 
to 169,414 tons, and in 1896 (March 31), 331,373 tons. 

It is a well known fact that the Japanese are ambitious to become 
the greatest industrial and commercial power of the East and to hold 
their own against any nation of the West. They look with confidence 
to the time when they shall be regarded as a rich and powerful country, 
able to compete with Western nations in any of the recognized lines of 
wealth production. How far they can succeed in accomplishing this 
aim is a questisn of great difficulty, depending upon a great variety of 
conditions. But it seems a fair conclusion that, so far at least, the 
Japanese have displayed the qualities that indicate success. In almost 
every important commercial or industrial venture they have undertaken 
we find, particularly during the past five or six years, rapid but sure 
expansion, and up to the present time there are no signs of any reverse 
of these favorable conditions. That a people who have for centuries 
been trained to the belief tbat trade is despicable and all forms of 
wealth production, except agricultural, degrading should have suc- 
ceeded within a few years in so many directions of industrial activity 
is a remarkable fact, especially when we consider that the great majority 
of the people show little of the industrial energy and capacity that we 
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find among tlie people of the West, though they have many excellent 
qaalities of their own, such as patience and qaiet industry. How far 
their saccess is due to their own qualities, how far it has been aided by 
certain favorable conditions of situation, how far it is due to the money 
standard of Japan, or, as some claim, to tlie low wages of the laborers, 
is at present, perhaps, too complicated a question to decide, and may be 
more safely left to the judgment of each individual. 

IV.— PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN JAPAN (IMPORTED, EXPORTED, 
AND THOSE ENTIRELY PRODUCED AND CONSUMED WITHIN 
THE COUNTRY). 

Prices and wages are often treated as though they were simple ques- 
tions for the very obvious reason that they lend themselves to numerical 
calculation. Statistics frequently convey an entirely wrong impression 
because of this apparent simplicity of treatment. In Japan no point 
is more disputed than that of prices and wages, and the difference of 
opinion is very wide. Ko one is disposed to question that Japan has 
been a very prosperous country during the past eight or nine years in 
spite of occasional failures of staple crops and other calamities. No 
oue can doubt that Japan is becoming a very serious competitor of 
America and Europe in many fields of industry. Kor can anyone doubt 
that those depressions and panics which have affected European and 
American nations in the past five or six years seem never to have touched 
the shores of Japan. But when the question of prices and wages is 
mentioned there seems to be room for doubt. Some assert that prices, 
both of commodities and of labor, have risen in Japan; others contend 
that they have remained, on the whole, stationary or have even fallen. 
Certainly a fairly unanimous opinion on this subject does not exist, even 
among those who have looked seriously at the question. Probably 
opinions on this vsubject would have been less divided had the dispu- 
tants agreed upon comparing the same periods of time, or had they made 
a point of basing their conclusions on a large and well-arranged body 
of statistics rather than on narrow empirical calculations. In any 
attempt of this kind a number of special precautions are necessary. 
For instance, in comparing the prices of one period with those of another, 
we must be careful to take normal years in each case, or at least a num- 
ber of years supj)osed to make a normal average. It is a common- 
place of statistical economics that there a' e merely temporary as well 
as relatively permanent movements of prices, the former being due to 
special circumstances like speculation which disappear as quickly as 
the cause which gave them birth. To take an average of prices in a 
year after a panic or severe depression and to compare it with an aver- 
age of prices in a year of speculation is entirely contrary to the canons 
of true science. Again, it must be borne in mind that in every country 
there are exceptional articles that rise or fall not from general but from 
special causes. There may be a series of crop failures due to floods, or 
a sudden demand because of some sudden change of taste or fashion, 
or some national peculiarity which needs to be understood before one 
can comprehend the special nature of the case. Obviously the cure for 
these aberrations of prices can be found only by having a wide range of 
articles and a long period of years from which to calculate prices in order 
that the inequalities may, as far as possible, be balanced. In the 
case of Japan these cautious are of the greatest importance. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that during the years of 1879 to 1883 
the country was flooded with a large amount of inconvertible paper. 
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which would naturally result in producing high prices and speculation. 
When the circulation of paper was curtailed in 1883, 1884, and 1885, spec- 
ulation rapidly declined, and with this decline came a heavy fallof prices, 
which lasted until 1887. This latter period, from 1884 to 1887, was a 
period of abnormally low prices, precisely because it was a reaction 
from the excitement and extravagance of the preceding period. In the 
earlier period we find that imports are heavy compared with exports, 
while during the latter period the exports exceed the imports. It is 
therefore as wrong to take an average of prices from the one period as 
from the other. In the open ports of the Empire, it is true, these con- 
ditions did not prevail so widely, for the reason that the inconvertible 
paper did not circulate there. Prices in these places were always calcu- 
lated in the Mexican (silver) dollar or silver yen. 

Second, there are commodities in Japan the prices of which are not 
regulated entirely by normal demand and supply. As an example of 
such an article we may take rice. To the Japanese rice is a commodity 
of perhaps even greater necessity than wheat is to the i>eoplesof the West. 
The range of Japanese food products is not so great as that of the 
United States or Europe. The laboring classes do not consume meat, 
milk, or dairy products of any kind, except under extremely exceptional 
circumstances, as, for instance, when these articles are prescribed for the 
sick by a physician of the modern (not Chinese) school. Pastry is 
practically unknown to the average Japanese. The ordinary food of a 
laborer consists of rice, a bit of fish or other sea product, and pickle. 
The result is that their demand for rice is almost absolute, and iiny 
considerable scarcity of the article is followed at once by a sharp 
increase of price and consequent sufiering among the people. If the 
Japanese were willing to import and consume foreign rice in times of 
scarcity as readily as the people of Europe take to foreign wheat to 
make good their own deficient supplies the difficulty would not be so 
great. But the laboring classes of Japan submit to foreign rice only 
with the greatest reluctance, and only when the difference of price is 
considerable. The native rice is of better quality than the foreign and 
has a peculiar taste which they find agreeable. Even in seasons of 
scarcity, when the price of domestic rice is high and foreign rice is 
imported, the Japanese mix the two in order to retain the taste of the 
former as much as possible. With a growing demand for rice from a 
rapidly increasing population or a deficient supply, resulting eitber 
firom bad seasons or other causes, we should expect an advance in the 
price of that article. Anyone acquainted with the nature of agricul- 
tural land in Japan knows that it is relatively a small fraction of the 
whole area. Excluding the Hokkaido, which does not produce rice, 
and Formosa, which has been acquired but recently, the cultivated area 
of Japan is only 18 per cent of the whole territory. The interior is 
exceedingly mountainous, and can not be utihzed for agricultural pur- 
poses. But the population during the past ten or fifteen years has 
grown with great rapidity, manufactures have increased, shipping bas 
advanced, and all these elements have constituted a demand for food, 
especially rice. Accordingly, the conclusion is that the price of rice is 
high from a limited supply and an expanding demand, and this fact 
constitutes one of the greatest barriers to Japanese expansion in the 
direction of manufactures and commerce. Unless the Japanese culti- 
vate wider tastes in matters of food, substituting a bread and meat 
diet for rice and fish, they can hardly hope to have the successful indus- 
trial and commercial career which their ambition has laid out for them. 
VOL xin, PT II 6 
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To show precisely what the relation is between the population and the 
rice product of Japan the following table is given, iu which will be 
found the numbers of the population (excluding Formosa), the superfi- 
cial area in rice, the rice product in koku, and the price since 1879: 

[1 cho=:i| acres; 1 koku = 5 bushels.] 



Tear. 



1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
188». 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



Population. 



85,929,060 
36, 358. 944 
36.700.118 
87,017,302 
87, 451, 764 
37,868,987 
88. 151. 217 
38, 507, 177 
39, 069. 691 
39.607,234 
40, 072, 020 
40,453,461 

40, 718. en 

41,089,940 
41, 388, 313 
41,810,202 
42, 140, OOO 



Area. 



Oho. 
2,541,661 
2.662,460 
2,564,125 
2, 580, 255 
2, 579. 543 
2.605,720 
2.611,987 
2.618.015 
2,637.069 
2,685.986 
2,726,538 
2. 747, 997 
2,757,132 
2, 755, 101 
2,769.478 
2, 731, 044 
2. 735, 762 



Production. 



Koku. 
32,418,924 
31,359.326 
29.971,383 
30,692,827 
30.671,492 
26.349,883 
34. 158. 169 
37,101,424 
39, 999. 199 
38, 123, 548 
33,007.566 
43, 037, 809 
38, 123. 548 
41,378,956 
37,199,663 
41,865.896 
39, 740. 022 



Mean 
price. 



Ten. 
5.05 
6.10 
8.30 
10.15 
10.16 
7.75 
5.86 
5.08 
4.71 
4.37 
5.56 
8.15 
6.86 
7.00 
7.08 
8.24 
8.12 



The high price of rice between 1880 and 1883 was due not only to 
the comparatively small crops, but to the large amount of depreciated 
paper money in existence. It is to be noted that the crop of any one 
year takes effect on the price not only of that year, but of the year 
following as well. Thus the very short crop of 1889 influenced the 
crop of 1890 to a large degree. Previous to 1886 the price of rice can 
hardly be said to have been determined by normal circumstances, bat 
since that time it will be seen that the price has, on the whole, advanced. 
The explanation of this fact is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the gen- 
eral increase of population without any corresponding increase in the 
amount of rice raised. Thus in 1887 the total amount was nearly 
40,000,000 koku, with a population of about 39,000,000, and in 1895 the 
total amount was also about 40,000,000, but the population had increased 
over 3,000,000. If one bears in mind the conditions of demand in 
Japan, as already explained, it must be clear that the rise of price of 
this commodity is due entirely to an expansion of the nonagricultural 
population and not to any other cause. This long explanation is made 
to answer definitely those who instance rice as a proof that prices have 
advanced in Japan and who ascribe this rise in prices entirely to the 
decline in silver. It would be as fair to mention the high prices of 
1880-1883 as a proof that prices had declined since. In 1874, even^ 
the price was above 7 yen per koku, but this price was due to a small 
crop, and not to any monetary changes, as at that time the silver yen 
was equal to more than 4 shillings. 

In giving some account of prices in Japan it will be necessary to 
give a list or table of prices showing the changes that have taken 
place during the past twenty-five years. For this purpose tables have 
been prepared from several sources and the prices arranged in periods 
of years for the sake of convenience. The first table has been made 
up from the reports of the weekly Japan Mail and the weekly list 
published by the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce. These prices 
have been carefully collected and it is believed present a correct sta- 
tistical resum6 since 1870. They have been arranged in x>eriods of five 
years, the first 1870-1874, the second 1875-1879, the third 1880-1884, 
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the fourth 1885-1889, the fifth 1890-1894, the sixth and last, the single 
year, 1895. The prices for the single year 1895 are given partly because 
this is the first entire year in which the Japanese silver yen did not 
average more than 50 cents United States gold, and, therefore, was 
equal to one-half of what it was in 1875, or twenty years before in 
terms of gold, and partly because this is the last entire year for which 
prices can be given and. therefore, it brings the list of prices up to the 
latest possible date. The articles are divided into two classes, those 
imported into Japan and those exported from Japan. Of the former 
there are fourteen representative articles selected. Of the latter only 
two, silk and tea, of which two kinds of the former and one of the 
latter are taken. While there are many kinds and grades of these 
two articles, the prices of all of them generally vary together, and it 
would, therefore, be quite useless to give more than one or two kinds. 
For instance, the price of medium tea is an excellent example of the 
prices of all teas exported from Japan. It would be an advantage if a 
larger number of exported articles could be given, but this is impos- 
sible, as these two articles are the only ones tiiat have been regularly 
exx)orted for the past twenty-five years. It may be added that the 
prices for 1895 are about the same as at present, except raw silk, which 
is lower. 

Imports and exports of Japan, computed in average prices. 



Articles. 



IMPOSTS. 

Cottons : 

Gray shirtings, S^poanda, 38^ yards, 

39 inches perpieoe.. 

T cloth, 7 pounds, 24 yards, 32 

inches per piece . . 

Velvet, black, 35 yards, 22 inches, 

per piece 

Victoria lawns, X2 yards, 42.3 inches, 

per piece 

Woolens : 

Italian cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches, 

per yard 

Honsselaine de laJne, 24 yards, 31 

inches per yard.. 

Union cloth, 64 inches do 

Blankets per poond. . 

Cotton yam, IHob. 3S-42, medium, per 

picul 

luscellaneoas : 

American kerosene per case. . 

Sngar, brown Takao. per 100 pounds. . 

Sugar, white, best do — 

Iron, flat bars, i inch 

Fig iron, Ko. 3 

KXPOBTS. 

Silk, Maebashi hanks per piculi.. 

Silk. Kakeds, No. 1 do.. 

Tea, medium do.. 



1870-1874. 


1875-1879. 


1880-1884. 


1885-1889. 


1890-1894. 


Ten, 
2.63 


Ten. 
2.19 


Ten, 

2.01 


Ten. 
1.95 


Ten. 
2.07 


1.01 


1.60 


1.60 


1.49 


1.48 


9.57 


8.13 


7.65 


6.51 


6.71 


.m 


.81 


.60 


.67 


.70 


.31 


.28 


.24i 


.251 


.26 


.21 
.72 
.41 


.18 
.63 
.41 


.16 
.44 
.38 


:1S* 

.38 


.16 
.50 
.41 


45.15 


39.10 


37.75 


37.40 


38.00 


None. 
4.20 
9.20 
3.89 
1.63 


2.96 
4.45 
8.20 
8.40 


1.83 
4.29 
8.15 
2.72 


1.89 
3.95 
7.54 
2.68 
1.40 


1.72 
4.24 
7.90 
3.06 
1.41 


736.00 
None. 
31.60 


601.00 

680.00 

22.50 


670.00 
641.00 
20.40 


591.00 

646.00 

16.23 


695.00 

685.00 

16.61 



Ten. 
2.55 



1.76 
8.87 



.27 

.18} 
.6? 
.60 

42.20 

2.16 
4.06 
7.70 
3.24 
1.55 



765.00 
805.00 
20.25 



I Picul = 133^ pounds. 
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Average exchange of the Hlver if en for eaoh year on Xew York and London. 



Year. 



1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 



New York. 


London. 


Cents. 


*. d. ' 


50 


2 1 


50.79 


2 1 


62.12 


2 6 


69.84 


2 10 


78.01 


3 2 


82.12 


3 4 


75.28 


3 L 


74.24 


3 1 


76.26 


3 2 


78.88 


3 3 


84.78 


3 6 


88.93 


3 7 j 


88.94 


3 7 1 



Year. 



1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 



New York. I London. 



CenU. 
91.31 
89.81 
90.58 
88.70 
91.79 
94.21 
92 

96.01 
99.03 
100.21 
101.70 
102.30 



I 



t. d. 

3 Sk 

3 8 

3 8 

3 74 

3 

3 10 

3- 9 

3 10| 

4 
4 1 

* H 

4 2 



In looking over the tables of imports we may note that the prices of 
nearly all imported articles declined in silver from 1870 to 1884-1889. 
The lowest prices seemed to have been reached about 1887 or 1888. 
Since 1888 prices have not fallen, and in the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
prices were materially higher than in the immediately preceding years. 
But it is an important fact that the highest prices ever reached in 1894 
or 1895 were distinctly lower than those prevailing in 1870-1875, and 
but very little higher than those of 1875-1880.^ If a linear curve were 
drawn to represent the movement of prices, we should observe a grad- 
ually descending line from 1870-1873 to 1888, and then a gradually 
ascending line to 1895, but in hardly any case would the line rise to its 
original point. 

In the exports it is hard to find any definite movement. Tea has 
gradually declined in price,* but this decline is probably due, as already 
explained, to the increased competition of India and Ceylon teas. Silk 
has, on the whole, remained steady, with perhaps a very slight tendency 
to rise in the years 1894 and 1895. The high price of raw silk in the 
second half of 1895 was due to the failure of the Italian crop. At present 
the price of silk is again normal. 

The following table is made up of articles selected from a list of prices 
prepared by the statistical bureau of the Japanese Government. The 
original list is very large, but only those articles have been chosen for 
which prices are given as early as the year 1873. Most of the prices 
begin with the year 1886, some of which will be given in the next table: 

[1 kokn = 5 bushels ; 1 kwan = 8| pounds ; 1 kin = 1^ pounds.] 



Articles. 



Rice (in Tokyo) perkoku. 

Karlev (in Tokyo) do. . 

Wheat (in Tokyo) do.. 

Pease or beans (in Tokyo) do. . 

Azuki do.. 

Salt do.. 

Shoyu do. . 

Japanese tea per 100 kin. 

Boni tos per k wan . 

Leaf tobacco per 100 kin. 

Copper bars do. . 

Cypress lumber (12 feet) 

Japanese oil per koku. 



1873-1874. 1875-1879. 1880-1084. 188&-1889. 1890-1894. 1894. 



Ten. 
6.10 
1.70 
2.80 
4.18 
4.15 
1.03 



40.30 
1.06 
7.00 

24.65 
1.62 

23.45 



Ten. 
6.40 
2.28 
3.72 
4.91 
5.31 
1.23 
8.60 

38.20 
1.67 
8.94 

25.20 
1.80 

24.25 



Ten. 

8.31 

2.73 

4.77 

5.80 

6.73 

1.34 

10.81 

35.65 

2.94 

16.72 

29.50 

3.05 

27.65 



Ten. 

5.71 

2.41 

3.85 

4.41 

4.75 

1.04 

10.20 

24.20 

1.65 

13.20 

19.55 

2.01 

19.35 



Ten. 
7.87 
3.51 
5.28 
5.82 
6.79 
1.08 
10.40 
25.70 
2.05 
18.75 
18.95 
1.91 
21. 75 



Ten. 

8.81 

3.52 

5.53 

6.01 

7.30 

.96 

10.95 

27.30 

1.87 

20.40 

20.40 

2.30 

23.10 



^The fall in the price of j'cii does not neem to be considered in these price reviews. 
Yen in 1874 was at par with gold, while in 1895 it was valued at only 50 cente. 
=i Since 1870-1874. 
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In the foregoing table it is obvious that most of the raw products, like 
rice, barley, and wheat, have risen in price. This is to be exiilained 
partly by the increased demand from the nonagricultural population, 
partly from a change in the habits of the Japanese. For instance, the 
Japanese army is now supplied with bread made of native flour. It is 
only within the last fifteen years that this has been the case. Again, 
horses in Japan are fed on barley, and as the number of horses has 
increased very rapidly, both in the army and among civilians, the 
demand for, and consequently the price of, barley has increased. The 
rise in the price of tobacco is partly accounted for by a tax levied in 
1879, partly from the increased use of the article among all classes. 
Very little Japanese tobacco is exported. The wheat of Japan, from a 
Western point of view, is j>oot. The year 1894 is the last given, because 
the list for 1895 is not yet published by the Bureau of Statistics. The 
following table gives the ])rices of some other articles as published by 
the Bureau since 1886. The list is not so full as it should be, but 
accurate statistics are not easily obtainable in Japan. Many articles 
of common apparel among Western nations are little used by the 
Japanese; as, for instance, woolens and leather. 



[1 kin =:1| pounds; 1 kwan = 8i poands.] 



Articles. 



JapanMe raw cotton. . .per 100 kin. . 

Foreign raw cotton do 

Japanese cotton jam do — 

White cotton cloth per piece. . 

Silk banairo do — 

Taffetaa do.... 

Indigo perkwan.. 

Coal per 100 kin . . 

Japanese paper (Mino) per 480 

sheets 

Japanese paper (Hanshi) per 200 

sheets 



1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


19.77 


18. 56 19. 26 


21.65 


17.97 


16. 88 17. 87 


19.39 


34.80 


48.88 31.04 


30.08 . 


.28 


.29 


.2-t 1 .28i 


1.85 


2.08 


2.21 


i:.55 


2.37 


2.51 


2.53 


3.01 ' 


1.27 


1.12 


.81 


1.83 


.31 


.314 


.30i| .32 


.97 


1.04 


1.02 


.90 


.17 


.17 


.18 


.16 



19.16 
19. 31 

28.17 



18.87 
18.39 
24.27 



.27 


.30 


3.12 


1.93 


2.90 


2.10 


.85 


1.69 


.28 


.27 


.81 


.91 


.16 


.15 



1801. 1892. 1893. 1894. 



85 I 19.75 

86 19.81 



24.23 


28.30 


.28 


.30 


2.42 


2.51 


2. 53 


2.67 


2.57 


1.67 


.26 


.27 


.90 


.86 


.15 


.15 



19.28 

19.41 

29.20 

.34 

2.95 

3.05 

1.38 

.30 



.17 



The following is a small list of prices paid for steel rails imported by 
the Japanese Government from England at various times. This list 
has been supplied from the Government records by an English engi- 
neer in the employ of the Japanese Government. It indicates that the 
price of imported steel rails has not materially risen in proportion as 
the silver yen has declined in value relative to gold : 



Tear. 


Price per 
ton. 


Tear. 


Price per 
ton. 


1879 


Ten. 1 
38.80 ! 
81.00 


1837 

1889 


Yni 
27.20 


1884 


27.10 


1885 


30.45 . 
31.00 1 


1893 

1804..... 


29.00 


1886 


34.30 



Many other facts in connection with the subject of prices would be 
interesting if it were only possible to get accurate statistics. Unfor- 
tunately, i>opular impressions can not always be relied upon. Some 
prices, however, though not found in any official publication, are not 
to be doubted. For instance, railway fares have not once risen in 
Japan since the inti'oduction of railways into the country. On the 
contrary, they have been reduced several times, though not within the 
past seven years. The almost uniform tariff throughout Japan on 
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railways is 1 sen per mile for third class, 2 sen for second class, and 3 
sen for first class. Telegraph charges have not risen. They are uni- 
form throughout the Empire, with a very few exceptions, like Formosa, 
at the rate of 15 sen for 10 Japanese kana characters. Likewise the 
rates of postage, whether for letters, periodicals, or parcels, have not 
changed. The price of jinrikishas has fallen perceptibly. The price 
of baker's bread, made of American flour, has not risen once in twenty 
years. Butcher's meat has risen in Tokyo and Yokohama since the 
war with China, but the rise may be ascribed to the great demand for 
this article by the armies now stationed at Weihaiwei and Formosa. 
Books, magazines, and newspapers have fallen rather than risen in 
price, with increasing demand. House rents in Tokyo have certainly 
remained stationary in the past seven years, though in other cities it 
is said that a slight upward tendency is observable. In rapidly grow- 
ing cities, like Yokohama and Kobe, this increase in rents can be 
explained by the mere advance of population. 

In so complicated a matter as prices, especially in a country whose 
staple commodities are so restricted as those of Japan, it is almost 
impossible to reach any definite and dogmatic conclusions. In general, 
it may be said that while certain prices have risen, particularly in the 
past eight or nine years, the rise has not been very great when we con- 
sider commodities as a whole. Many articles of daily consumption in 
Japan show no tendency to rise, though the most important necessity 
of life to the laboring classes, viz, rice, has certainly increased in price. 
It is believed, however, that this rise in price can not be reversed by 
any monetary changes. Even at present, however, rice is by no means 
as high as it was during the regime of depreciated paper in 1881, 1882, 
and 1883, and the purchasing power of the people has undoubtedly 
improved since then. On the whole, the economic condition of Japan 
is distinctly favorable at present, and complaints are fewer than at any 
other time during the past twenty years. ' 

v.— WAGES OF LABOR IN JAPAN. 

A long experience in Japan usually has the effect of unsettling all 
one's previous conceptions in regard towages and labor. No economic 
topic demands more circumspection and critical attention. A mere 
casual observer from the West is almost certain to make mistakes. In 
his statistics he is more than likely to omit points that materially 
affect the whole situation of labor, and, indeed, unless observed, render 
worthless the most imposing array of figures. Every trained econo- 
mist is aware of the fact that merely money wages are not real wages; 
that a day's labor in one country is not always a day's labor in another, 
and that many other national and local peculiarities exist that must be 
taken into consideration. In Japan the conditions of life differ more 

'A point not fally toached npon in this division is the prodnotion of so-called pas- 
toral products. It is a carious fact that Japan seems to be wanting in a pastoral 
stage throughout her entire history. So far as we can trace back the habits of the 
people, they have never known what it was to produce or consume dairy products, 
as milk, cheese, butter. The absence of this element gives to Japanese farming, 
admirable as it is in many ways, an appearance of sameness and meagerness not found 
in Western farming. No Japanese farmer has any real interest in cattle, pigs, or 
horses. The cheerful and familiar barnyard is unknown in Japan. The consequence 
is that the ordinary Japanese farmer works not nearlv so hard as the American 
farmer. The former is indeed very busy at times, as in toe season of planting or har- 
vesting rice, but ordinarily he has a good deal of leisure at certain seasons of the 
year, which he often spends, if his means permit, in miJcing a pilgrimage to some 
favorite temple. 
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from those that prevail in America than those of America differ from, 
say, England, France, or Germany, and for this reason the question of 
wages in Japan is correspondingly difQcult. It is necessary to mention 
only a few points to prove that the mere rate of wages is insufficient 
for purposes of comparison. 

1. The constancy or inconstancy, the mobility or immobility, the regu- 
larity or irregularity of employment are almost as important factors to 
the laborer as the amount of daily wages paid. If people can easily 
remove from one kind of work to another; if, for instance, the division 
of labor is not carried out to any extreme degree, so that a laborer who 
is a carpenter can do any form of carpenter's work; if the amount of 
machinery employed is insignificant compared with the handicrafts in 
which only small tools are used; if, in a word, the organization of the 
economic conditions in a country is simple and not complex, the laborer 
is certain to be more satisfied and more independent, even with lower 
wages, than he is under more specialized conditions with higher wages. 
As an example we need only instance the condition of things prevailing 
in the United States fifty or sixty years ago. Then there was but little 
machinery, little specialization of labor, easy transfer from one employ- 
ment to another, and, because of all this, little discontent among the 
mass of laboring people. In Japan the conditions of labor are likewise 
very simple. It is a distinguishing characteristic of the Japanese artisan 
that he accomplishes his ends with the fewest possible means. His 
tools are extremely few and simple compared with what one is accus- 
tomed to see in Western countries. Hence he migrates easily and 
readily adapts himself to another condition of industry if the one he is 
in proves unremunerative. When he is oat of employment he does not 
look to a long and hopeless period of inaction, as highly-trained West- 
ern laborers often must do when they are dismissed. He either turns 
his hand to something else or inquires elsewhere for work. In some 
parts of the country indeed, like Osaka, machinery has been adopted 
on a considerable scale, and in these places we see the very same phe- 
nomenon of discontent arising in the form of strikes and labor demon- 
strations that we find growing so rapidly in the nations of the West. 
Generally speaking, however, we may say that a large body of unem- 
ployed laborers in Japan is almost unknown. The Japanese laborers 
are, as a rule, hopefal, cheerful, and not worried by the uncertainty of 
the future. 

2. Another consideration is the amount of labor performed for a given 
daily or monthly wage. The American laborer works hard whUe he 
works. He makes a very clear distinction between work and play. 
He knows, moreover, that he is part of a vast complex competitive 
economic machine, and if he does not exert himself to his utmost 
another is likely to take his place. In Japan, on the contrary, work 
and play are inextricably bound together. Laborers often nominally 
begin work at daylight and do not stop till sundown, but they take two 
hours for lunch, a half hour or more in the morning and afternoon for 
a smoke. They do not work either so laboriously or so continuously as 
an American workingman. They take their occupation, whatever it 
may be, leisurely and patiently, without fret or fume, and are perfectly 
content to waste time if it is possible to do so. 

3. A third point is the actual, not the money wages of the laborer. 
What can the laborer buy with his money? Now, it is perfectly true 
that Japanese conditions would not suit an American laborer, but may 
not the reverse be equally true f Old-fashioned economists would have 
us believe that political economy has nothing to do with consumption^ 
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that its province is limited merely to production, distribution, and 
exchange. But modern economists generally agree that the standard 
of cousumption, or of living, has a very great retroactive effect on the 
production and distribution of wealth. A Japanese laborer, for 
instance, seldom pays more than 2 yen a mouth for his house rent, 
and 1 yen, 50 sen, is a common rate. The house is smaU, has sel- 
dom more than three rooms, but it generally has a bit of garden, is cool 
in summer and comfoi*table in winter. A separate bedroom is not nec- 
essary, as he sleeps on a heavy quilt which is placed at night on the 
straw mats that always cover the floor. In the daytime the quilts are 
put away in a closet. In the summer the laboring classes wear bat 
few clothes; in the winter they have thick cotton quilted garments 
which keep them very warm. They use no stoves, and have only bra- 
ziers, which keep their hands warm. All the ordinary food of the coun- 
try is extremely cheap with the exception of rice. Their other food 
consists of sweet potatoes, turnips, large radishes (daikon), and beans. 
Their style of living is simple, but not uncomfortable. They do not 
suffer as do tLe inhabitants of the tenements in the large cities of 
America. Their houses are seldom more than one story. 

4. A fourth point of importance affecting the laborer "is the existence 
of many customs which may often supplement wages. For instance, a 
groom's wages are commonly 9 yen per month in Tokyo, but his employer 
provides his clothes and other odd things. When a master carpenter 
builds a house for a well-to-do man, the latter commonly gives all the 
carpenters a new suit of clothes on the completion of the work. Domes- 
tic servants.in Japanese houses are generally provided with clothes by 
their employers. In large companies, such as railways, banks, etc , it 
is a rule to distribute a share of the profits among the clerks. So 
policemen, whose wages are only about 9 yen a mouth in Tokyo, get 
their clothes from the city government. Employees in factories are 
often provided with houses by the company. On New Year's day a 
bonus of money to servants and a present to employees is almost an 
invariable rule. Honor also plays an important pai-t in determining 
an employment. A policeman's wages in money are low, but his work, 
being ofiicial, is considered honorable, and therefore many of the old 
class of Samurai (the knights or warriors of old Japan) prefer it to a 
more lucrative employment. No mistake is greater than to suppose 
that a Japanese workman is an entirely humble and docile being, who 
can be treated with harshness or even indifference. A man with a 
reputation for harshness often can not get workmen or servants, even 
though he offers higher wages. The Japanese working classes i)refer a 
semifeudal condition (though combined with lower wages), where the 
master takes an interest in the welfare of his employee, to a condition 
of strict contract, where the master looks only at the work done with- 
out regard to the well-being of the employees. 

Another circumstance most likely to be forgotten in treating of the 
wages question of Japan is that the unit of economic work is not the 
individual, but the family. This is a most important difference between 
the laboring system of the Orient and that of the Occident. In Amer- 
ica the father of the family generally provides the means of supporting 
the family, and if he happens to die or is invalided, the whole family 
suffers. In Japan, not only the husband, but the wife and also the 
children (at a very early age) are all engaged in some form of gainful 
occupation. Among the farming classes the women and chil(&en, in 
the busy season, work alongside of the men. In the silk-producing 
districts the women and girls do ail the feeding of silk worms and spin- 
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ning, while the men only work in the fields and pick the mulberry leaves. 
In the cities the children of the laborers begin to work frequently at 
the age of 11 or 12, and generally at the age of 14. A common practice 
in the cities and towns among the artisan class is for the husband to 
produce the articles in his working room, while the wife and children 
sell them in the little shop or store. It is a commonly observed fa<;t in 
such cases that the women and children have a greater business sense 
than the masculine head of the family. Again, commonly, where the 
husband is a carter or is engaged in any other occupation that takes 
him away from home during the day, his wife and children bave a little 
store where they eke out part of their living by selling articles. Prob- 
ably more than one-half of the streets of Tokyo are lined with little 
shops of this kind. People who travel in Japan wonder how these 
small shopkeepers sell enough to make a living, but when we remember 
that these shops do not provide the entire means of subsistence, but 
only supplement it, the wonder ceases. The whole system of separating 
the business house from the living house which prevails so extensively 
in the cities of England or the United States is very little known in 
Japan, and where it exists it is the result of introducing the Western 
system of business. In general, the business and producing classes 
have no residence apart from their stores and shops. 

Under these circumstances, where the whole family is engaged in 
providing for its wants, it is evident that we can not select the wages 
of one of its members as representative of the whole. The entire sys- 
tem is allied to the so called domestic production, or domestic manu- 
facture, that prevails so widely in some countries of Europe, as in 
Switzerland, Korway, and Sweden. Economists have often called 
attention to the peculiarity of wages under these circumstances. For 
instance. Mill says: 

When an occupation is carried on by persons who derive the main portion of their 
subsistence from other sources, its remuneration may be lower almost to any extent 
than the wages of equally severe labor in other employments. The principal example 
of this is domestic manufactures. When spinning and knitting were carried on in 
every cottage by families deriving their main support from agriculture, the price at 
which their produce was sold (which constituted the remuneration of their labor) 
was often so low that there would have been required great perfection of machinery 
to undersell it. (Mill's Principles, Book II, Chap. XIV, par. 4.) 

Again he says, in the same section : 

For the same reason it is found that, ceteris paribus, those trades are generally the 
worst paid in which the wife and children of the artisan aid in the work. 

The above-mentioned points are a few of the conditions of industry 
that prevail in Japan and that must be kept in mind in treating of the 
subject of wages. Official statistics are not abundant, and even when 
given are not altogether trustworthy. The element that can not be put 
into statistical form is too often omitted, and that element is precisely 
what one would like to know aboutin getting at the facts. For instance, 
the wages of an ordinary able-bodied, full-grown laborer may not change 
at all, but the entire household may be more prosperous owing to a 
demand for the labor of certain members at the common rate of wages. 
It is a well-known fact that at certain seasons of the year, in large dis- 
tricts of Japan, the daughters of the family are employed in silk facto- 
ries and earn from 15 to 25 sen per day. But this demand lasts only 
for four or five months, after which the factories close and these girls 
return to their ordinary housework. But if the market for silk is poor, 
or the silk crop a failure, the demand for this kind of labor is very 
slight. So also an artisan in the city producing some commodity whi-^" 
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is sold in Ms shop does not experience any rise or fall of wages firom 
year to year. He is aware only of a brisk or sluggish demand for the 
article he makes, and he woald not understand what was meant if asked 
whether his wages were falling or rising. 

In regard to the general question whether wages have risen or fallen or 
remained stationary in Japan during the past ten or twenty years, it 
may be said that the common observation of all intelligent people is 
that both money wages and the real standard of living have advanced, 
though not, perhaps, in the proportion that some have claimed. A tend- 
ency to rise is observable everywhere for common labor and more 
especially for skilled labor. It must be an evidence of rising wages when 
in a couutry so populous as Japan complaints arise in many parts of the 
country of a scarcity of hands. Duriug the past five years many cases 
are reported in the newspapers of a possible lack of laborers in certain 
industries, especially in those carried on by machinery. In Tokyo, at 
present, it is extremely difftcult to get any work done quickly, owing 
to the orders already accepted. Carpenters, ironworkers, plasterers, 
jinrikisha makers, tool makers, dyers, and many other laborers are 
unable to make any promise to do work except in the Aiture. It is 
doubtful if a single man who can turn his hand to ordinary employment 
is out of work in Tokyo. As an indication of the great demand for 
labor and the consequent rise of wages, the following items are given 
from the Japan Mail, the chief English newspaper of Japan. Similar 
items have appeared from time to time during the past five years, omit- 
ting, of course, the few months' immediately after the outbreak of the 
war. The Mail of October 17, 1896, states: 

The spinniug mills of Osaka are sufferlu^ from scarcity of hands and a consequent 
rise in wages. Wages went np 7 per cent during the first half of 1896 as compared 
with wages in the preceding half year. This rise has apparently affected the prutits 
of the mills, for in spite of the establishment of six or seven mills during the first 
half of the year the total profits show a diminution of about 100,000 yen as compared 
with the result of the preceding half year. The mill owners of^Osaka are so per- 
plexed at the insufficiency of hands that they are doing everything in their power 
to prevent their girls from leaving, while holding out special inducements to new 
hands. For instance, they now provide their mechanics with houses at cheap rentals 
and reduce that rental according to the number of hands supplied by each family. 

On the 17th of October the Mail reported that — 

The scarcity of hands in almost every line of business has furnished an excellent 
pretext to mechanics and workmen to demand increased wages and to organize 
strikes when their demands were reiuBed. About 3,000 persons engaged in carting 
coal at Moji recently abandoned their work, but were induced to resume it the next 
day, their employers having consented to an increase of wages. 

On the same day that the Moji coal heavers struck work — that is to say, on the 7th 
instant — more than 1,000 male and female operatives of the Owari Spinning MiU 
adopted a similar course. Numbers of the girl hands planned to escape secretly to 
Osaka, and though their design was detected the mill is said to have been thrown 
into a state of great confusion. The issue of the complication is not yet announced. 

The porters and plate layers in the employ of the Kobu Railway Company's oflice 
at lidamachi, Tokyo, also decided to strike, but the news reaching the ears of the 
officers of the company, they succeeded in persuading the men to refrain from any 
such form of demonstration. A promise was given that the company would deal 
fairly with the case. 

A movement similar to those mentioned in the Mail is reported from 
widely diiierent sections of the country. The police of Tokyo demanded 
higher remuneration during the month of October, and an advance of 
1 yen per month was immediately granted with a prospect of still far- 
ther advance if this sum proved insufi^cient. Such an increase maybe 
deemed paltry by an American or European, but it must be remem- 
bered that the police of Japan are a special class who enjoy certain 
privileges. It has been already mentioned that their clothes, consist- 
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ing of foar suitR, two overcoats, boots, shoes, etc., are aU provided by 
the Government. 

In regard to skilled labor the same tendency toward higher wages 
may be noted. Students of universities in Japan, of commercial 
scliools, and especially of technological schools, generally secure good 
situations as soon as they graduate. In late years the demand for this 
kind of labor has exceeded the supply. Men of this type in Europe or 
America are often a drug on the market, but in Japan their services 
are required as soon as they are able to begin practical work. It is not 
difficult, on the contrary it is easy, for a young man of intelligence and 
some education to get a clerkship in a bank, insurance company, ship- 
ping firm, or exporting house. An experience extending over seven 
years warrants the statement that among the graduates of a well-known 
though small university of Tokyo not one who showed the least capacity 
for study has failed to secure a situation almost immediately after the 
completion of his college course. The president of the largest non- 
government institution of technology in Tokyo has recently made the 
statement that nearly all of the students secure contracts for employ- 
ment before graduation, so great is the demand for this kind of pro- 
fessional labor. The following note was printed in the Japan Ma& of 
October 31, 1896: 

Incidentally, we can not bnt be strnck by the inconvenience that Japan is evi- 
dently sniferinff from want of technical experts. Nnmbers of fairly competent men 
have graclaated fVom the nniversity and technical colleges year after year, bnt in 
the present brisk state of industrial enterprise, their services are immediately in 
demand. From every direction we hear the same cry, yet the objection to employing 
foreigners remains unshaken. It is not a matter of sentiment, in our opinion, but 
a matter of expense and general convenience. 

Such are the general evidences of rising wages in Japan. 

While this general evidence points to an undoubted increase of 
demand for labor and a rise of wages, the figures that have been pub- 
lished from time to time by the Government jwint in the same direc- 
tion. We are always to bear in mind, however, the many limitations 
from which these statistics suffer in Japan. It is a matter of regret 
that the last statistics of wages were taken in 1892, the Government 
having determined in 1887 to take the wages census only once in five 
years. Consequently, we have figures in abundance before 1887, but 
only one set since, viz, 1892. The years following 1892 are by far the 
most important and interesting from the point of view of wages. In the 
K^sum6 Statistique, an official publication of the Japanese Government, 
the following figures are given of the wages of different classes of work 
in Japan from 1884 to 1892: 

Average tragee per worker throughout Japan, xn sen, per day, 
[100 Ben = 1 yen.] 



Occnpation. 



CarpenUrs 

PUaterera 

Stonecutters . . . 

Sawyers 

Thatchers 

Matters 

Screen makers . 
Paper hanaers . 
CabinetmaKers . 
Printers 



1884. 



S4fn. 
23 
24 
26 
21 
26 
23 



1886. 



Sen. 
26 
27 
30 
25 
26 
30 
25 
26 
25 
22 



1887. I 1892. 



I 



Sen. 
27 
27 
30 
25 
24 
29 
26 
26 I 
25 
22 



Sen. 
32 
32 
30 
31 



Occupation. 



Tailors: 

Japanese clothes 
Foreign clothes . 

Dyers 

Carders (cotton) 

Blacksmiths 

Porcelain workers . . 

Lacquer workers — 

Tobacco cutters 

Sak6 brewers 



1884. 



Sen. 
22 
19 
18 
16 
22 
19 
20 
15 
17 



1886. 



Sen. 
24 
51 
22 
21 
27 
22 
25 
21 
25 



1887. 1892. 



Sen. 
24 
27 
22 
20 
27 
25 
25 
22 
25 



Sen. 
28 
49 
25 
24 
31 
30 
30 
27 
30 
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OccQpation. 



Avertige wages paid in Tokyo per day (in sen). 

Occupation. 



Carpenters 

Planterers 

Stonecutters 

Hawyers 

Thatchers 

Matters 

Screeninakera... 
Paper hangers... 
Cabinet makers . 
Printers 



1887. 


1892. 


Sen. 


Sen. 


60 


50 , 


1 55 


51 1 


' 60 


69 


30 


50 


45 


47 


33 


44 < 


45 


44 


50 


46 


40 


53 


30 


42 1 

1 



TaUors: 

Japanese clothes . 

Foreign clothes . . 

Dyers 

Carders (cotton) 

Blacksmiths 

PorceUin workers 



.. , Lacqaer workers. 

46 I Toh:icco cutters.. 

Saki6 brewers 



1887. 1892. 



Sen. 


Sen. 


30 


38 


50 


55 


35 


33 


35 


25 


20 


38 


35 


30 


35 


41 


40 


89 


50 


35 



That wages have generally risen since 1892 is hardly open to question. 
The Japauese newspapers and Japanese business men agree without 
a dissenting voice that the trend of wages in Japan has been upward 
during the past four years. A Government commission, appointed in 
1895, to inquire into the subject of wages and other matters pertain 
ing to the economic welfare of Japan, made a report on the general rise 
of wages, and in this report it is stated that, taking the year 1873 as 
100, the index number for 1891 was 127, that for 1892 was 130, that for 
1893 was also 130, and that for 1894 was 133. These figures do not 
indicate a very striking advance, but they at least show an upward 
trend in the average wages paid throughout Japan. Other official fig- 
ures do not exist at present, though there are doubtless records kept in 
certain factories and workshops which would be valuable if published. 

Another fact of interest is that the Japanese workman is gradually 
wakening to the fact of his own importance. Combinations similar to 
labor unions are not M'holly unknown in Japan, and in many places 
these organizations have demanded higher wages through their repre- 
sentatives in a manner highly suggestive of Western labor unions. 
Even the word strike Las been imported into Japan, and is now incor- 
porated into the common Japanese vocabulary. These are symptoms 
of the times, and suggest the various means whereby wages are advanced 
in this country. There is a general feeling in Japan that the time is 
not distant when this country will have all the accompaniments that 
now are recognized parts of the civilization of the West— discontent, 
labor riots, huge factories, labor unions, panics, capitalism, rush for 
wealth for its own sake, strikes, lockouts, and all the other social and 
economic phenomena with which recent developments in Europe and 
America have made us familiar. 

The purpose of this report is not to state any definite conclusion, 
opinion, least of all any obiter dicta, on the subject of the currency and 
industry of Japan, but rather to provide materials upon which a sound 
conclusion mjiy be based. Where definite figures are not obtainable 
and only imprcvssions can be given, the object has been to state only 
what is generally acknowledged on all sides. 

While it is confessed that Japan is not a rich country, a country poor 
in capital, in labor power, and more particularly in natural resources, 
yet it is believed that she is growing rapidly in prosperity and is on 
the road to commercial and industrial success. Political difficulties, 
now unforeseen, may interfere with her commercial ambition. Her popu- 
lation, annually increasing, may possibly grow at such a rate that food 
to provide for the annual increment may not easily be forthcoming. 
New forms of competition may arise from foreign nations to check her 
material expansion. The great mass of her laborers may grow discon- 
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tented at the sight of growing capitalism and devise obstructive 
measures to her advancing prosperity. But these are mere conjectures, 
which can not be verified by reasoning. For the present the future 
material welfare of Japan seems as assured as that of any country in 
the world. 

APPBin>IX. 

LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 

For general matters regarding the history and present condition of 
the finances and industries of Japan, works of reference are very 
numerous. Tlie original sources of information, which alone are of 
value in giving an exact account, are comparatively few. The main 
authorities made use of in this report are as follows: 

1. For statistics of every description the best authority is the Resum6 
Statistique de I'Empire du Japon, the official publication of the Impe- 
rial cabinet. This excellent work is printed in the Japanese and French 
languages, and has been published since 1887. The tenth volume (1896) 
has been recently issued, bringing statistics to the year 1894 or 1895. 
Most of the figures of the present report are taken from this abstract, 
unless otherwise specified. 

2. For facts concerning the history of prices previous to 1880, esi)e- 
cially concerning imports and exports in Yokohama (the chief open 
port of the Empire), the best sources of information are the publications 
of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce. 

3. The best account of Japanese economic history from the earliest 
times to the year 1888 or 1889 is Japans Volkswirtschaft und 8taat- 
shaushalt (Leipsic, 1891), by Karl Rathgen. The work is a monument 
of investigation and scholarship, and is wholly trustworthy in regard to 
matters of exact information — ^liistory, statistics, etc. Unfortunately it 
is disfigured by gross prejudices in passing judgment on living men and 
issues. The author indulges in a violent and absurd antipathy toward 
the early American advisers of the Japanese Government, and, indeed, 
toward every American infiuence. This unfortunate tendency dis- 
figures an otherwise excellent work. The author was formerly connected 
with the Imperial University, in Tokyo. 

4. Various reports on Japan, by members of foreign legations in 
Japan. 

(a) A. H. Mounsey: lieport on the Finances of Japan, 1877. 
{b) Le Poer Trench: Report on the Finances of Japan, 1880. 
(c) J. H. Gubbins: Report on Taxation in Japan. 

5. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

(a) Population of Japan; by Garrett Droppers, Vol. XXII, Part II. 

(b) The Railway System of Japan; by Francis fl. Trevithic, Vol. 
XXII, Part II. 

6. Various laws and ordinances of the Japanese Government; trans- 
lated and published in the files of the Japan Mail. 



KOREA. 



In reply to Department circular dated July 25, regarding the currency 
question, I have the honor to inform you that copper cash is still the 
currency of Korea, though nickel coins are now being issued. 
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The standard of valae is the Japanese silver yen, a dollar of the same 
value having been adopted by Korea, samples of which were coined. 

None of the other interrogatories of the circular seem to apply to 
Korea. 

H. N. Allen, 
Deputy Consul- General. 
Seoul, Koeea, September 22^ 1886. 



MADAGASCAR. 

I.— STANDARD OF VAIiXTE. 

The standard of value of the currency of Madagascar is a nominal 
silver unit, based ui>on the old Spanish dollar of 416.675 grains, but 
with a fineness equivalent to the 5-iranc piece of the Latin Union 
(containing 347.23125 grains fine silver, and weighing 385.8125 grains). 
This legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent, and a name only. 

In lieu of this nominal unit, the 5franc piece of the Latin Union, 
locally called "dollar'' or "piastre," passes current as said unit, the 
"ariary'' or "farantsa" in full equivalent when a perfect coin. The 
subsidiary coins of French mintage are now beginning to pass current 
at Antanaiiarivo, Tamatave, Majonga, and many of the coast ports, 
but "cut money'' is still the universal currency of the country. This 
cut money, the only actual currency and the subsidiary coin of the 
island, consists of 5-franc pieces cut into bits and weighed out in the 
following divisions: One-half ariary or loso = 208.33875 grains weight; 
J airary or kirobo = 104.169375 grains weight; J ariary or sikajy = 
52.0846875 grains weight; jV ariary or voamena = 34.7231251 grains 
weight; 4V ariary or ilavoamena = 8.68078125 grains weight; -^ ariary 
or eranambatry = 5.7871875 grains weight ; -^ ariary or varifltoventy = 
4.340390625 grains weight; lir ariary or varidimiventy = 2.89359375 
grains weight; T^i?^ ariary or variraiventy = 0.59871875 grains weight. 
This last weight is said to be the equivalent weight of an average ker- 
nel of rice. The value in exchange on London of 5 franc pieces (silver) 
is a matter of agreement in each instance. Eoughly stated, they will 
average, the comptoir informs me, some 3s. 9Jd. (92 cents) each, if 
perfect and whole. 

II.— AMOUNT IN CIRCX7I.ATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is, according to an estimate 
made for me by the director of the French bank, about $15,000,000, or 
75,000,000 francs. At present, and for months past, the French 
Government has been sending in French 5-franc coins at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per month for Antananarivo disbursements, civil and military, 
while for Diego Saurez, Kossi B^, and Majonga they nave been sending 
certainly one- fifth as much more coin. The most of the " cut money" 
in the hands of the natives has been buried, because of the disturbed 
condition of the country, and can not be considered " in circulation." 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The per capita circulation, therefore, would not exceed $4 annually. 
This, however, without any statistical information, is purely an ap- 
proximation. 
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IV.— CHANGES IN THIS 87STEM. 

On March 27, 1894, the Qaeen promnlgated a law wherennder the 
Mexican dollar known, here as "tanamasoaudro" (sun rays), was demon- 
etized and ceased to be a legal tender either whole or cut. This 
action was taken because a certain British citizen was engaged in buy- 
ing Mexican dollars in London as bullion, and bringing them here and 
flooding the country with them at their face value. This action caused 
a slight contraction of the currency and much loss to natives. 

V.—CURRBNCY AND WAGES. 

The existing currency has no effect upon trade or manufacturing, in 
my opinion. There has been a very marked rise in wages, but this nas 
been due not to any tinkering with the currency, but rather to the 
Franco-Malagasy war. The tabular statement herewith will exhibit 
current rates of wages in Madagascar. It is imi)os8ible to give rates of 
wages in 1886. From all I can hear, the wages were, for an exactly 
similar reason, very high that year. The present tariff of wages is fully 
^ per cent higher than in 1892-93. The table will be found marked A. 

VI.— PRICES. 

The tables, B, C, D, and E, will clearly show prices at date of this 
rei>ort. Prices have been much increased since November, 1894, because 
of tariff burdens during military occupation of the town. 

Edw. Telfair Wetter, Consul 

Tamatave, September Idj 1896. 



A. — Wages paid laborers, mechanicSf and other employees in Madagascar, 



Employment. 



Hales: 

Baken 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Boatmen 

Batchers 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Cooks 

Joiners 

Printers 

Sailors i 

Servants, domestic 

Servants, ordinary 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Females: 

Cooks 

Dressmakers and seamstresses . 

lAundresses 

1^ arses 

Servants 



Montlily wages. 



Native. 



Madagascar 
currency. 



$7.00 



$4.00 to 5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
to 10.00 
2.50 
7.00 
to 10.00 
to 6.00 
to 6.00 
to 3.00 
to 10.00 



6.00 \ 



8.00 t 
5.00 1 
3.00 1 
2.00 1 
5.00 i 



2.50 to 



2.00 
2.00 



6.00 

2 00 
5.00 
3.0O 
5.00 
3.00 



United States 
currency. 



$6.76 



$3L 86 to 4. 83 

5.79 

6.76 

5. 79 to 9. 65 

2.41 

6.76 

7. 72 to 9. 65 

4. 83 to 5. 79 

2. 90 lo 5. 79 

1.93 to 2.90 

4. 83 to 9. 65 



5.79 

1.93 
2. 41 to 4. 83 

2. 90 
1.93 to 4! 83 
1. 93 to 2. 90 



Creole. 



Madan^ascar 
currency. 



$10.00 
30.00 
$30. 00 to 32. 00 



15. 00 to 30. 00 

20.00 

8. 00 to 100. 00 

5.00 to 15.00 

30.00 

15. 00 to 20. 00 

8. 00 to 20. 00 

5. 00 to 8. 00 

4.00 

10.00 

40.00 

10. 00 to 25. 00 

5.00 to 10.00 

6. 00 to 15. 00 

5. 00 to 15. 00 

5. 00 to 10. 00 

4. 00 to 10. 00 



United States 
currency*. 



$9.65 

28.95 

$28. 05 to 30. 98 



14. 48 to 28. 95 

19. 30 

7. 72 to 96. 50 

4. 83 to 14. 48 

28.95 

14. 48 to 19. 30 

7.72 to 19.30 

4. 83 to 7. 72 

3.86 

9.65 

88.60 

9. 65 to 24. 13 

4.83 to 9.65 
5. 79 to 14. 48 
4.83 to 14.48 
4. 83 to 9. 65 
3.86 to 9.65 
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A. — Wages paid laborers, mechanics, and other employees in Madagaacar — Continued. 





Day wages. 


Employment. 


Native. 


Creole. 




Madagaacar 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


Madagascar 
currency. 


United States 
corrency. 


Males: 

Baken •••«•• 


$0.20 
.20 


$0.10 
.10 






Barliers -■• 


$0.80 to $1.00 
1.50 


$0. 77 to $0. 97 


BlackBmiths 


1.45 




.50 

.20 

$0.20 to .50 


.48 

.19 

$0.19 to .48 




But'Ohera'. ..... 


.50 to i.66 
.30 to .80 
l.OO to 1.20 
.40 to .50 


.48 to .97 


CaroenterB 


.28 to .77 


Qlerks 


.07 to 1.16 


Cookrt 


.20 
.25 
.40 
.20 
.25 
.20 to .80 

.20 to .25 


.19 


.38 to .48 


J oiners - 


.24 ! .80 to 1.00 


.77 to .97 


Printers 


.38 

.19 

.24 

.19 to .28 

.19 to .24 


.80 to 1.00 

.40 

1.00 to 1.50 

.50 to 1.00 

.50 


.77 to .97 


KhnnmRkerH 


.38 


Tailors 


.97 to 1.45 


Tinamiths 


.48 to .97 


FemaleH : 

Dressmakers and seamstTesses . . 


.48 



B. — Prices of agricultural, pastoral, and other products exported from Madagaacar. 



Articles. 



Agricultural: 

Beans, dried per 110.82 pounds.. 

Coflee, bulled do 

Cacao, beans (cleaned) do 

Rice- 
Paddy do 

Hulled do.... 

Vanilla, pads do 

Wax, bees do 

Manufactured. 

Bags. 8 traw per 100 bags . . 

Lambas— 

Gra.os fiber per piece. . 

Pineapide fiber do 

Rofla fiber do.... 

Silk do.... 

Silk and rofla do — 

Mats- 
Straw, fine per 100 mats . . 

Straw, ordinary do 

Babannas, rofla per 190. . 

Pastoral : 

Beef cattle per head . . 

Ebony wood per 110.32 pounds. . 

Hides, dry salted do 

Horns, ox per 100 horns. 

Gum copal (unwashed) per 110.32 pounds. 

liofla, fiber do 

Rubber (uorthoru) do 

Rubber (southern) do 

Skins, hair or sheep per 100 skins. 

Vegetable hair per 110.32 pounds 



Madagascar 
currency. 



$1.08 to $5. 00 

19. 00 to 82. 00 

20.00 

.Goto 1.25 
1.25 to 1.75 
3. 00 to 9.00 
19. 00 to 26. 00 

1.25to 4.00 

1.50 to 3.00 
10. 00 to 20. 00 

3. 00 to 4.00 
10. 00 to 30. 00 

5. 00 to 15. 00 

20. 00 to 40. 00 
8. 00 to 10. 00 
11. 00 to 12. 00 

6. 00 to 8.50 

1.00 to 3.00 

3. 00 to 6.25 

2. 50 to 3.00 

10.00 

4. 50 to 4.60 

45. 00 to 56. 00 

21. 00 to 30. 00 

8. 25 to 12. 00 

i.OOto 5.50 



C nited States 
currencv. 



$1. 04 to $4. 83 

18. 34 to 30. 88 

19.30 

.58 to 1.21 
1.21 to 1.69 
2. 90 to 8.69 
18. 34 to 25. 09 

1.21 to 3.86 

1.45 to 2.90 
9. 65 to 19. 30 
2. 00 to 3.86 
9. 65 to 28. 95 
4. 8:1 to 14. 48 

19. 30 to 37. 60 
7. 72 to 9.66 
10. 62 to 11. 58 

5. 79 to 8.20 

.97 to 2.90 

2.90 to 6.03 

2. 41 to 2.90 

9.65 

4.34 to 4.44 

43. 43 to 54. 04 

20. 27 to 28. 95 

7.96 to 11.58 

3. 86 to 5.91 



C. — Products consumed in Madagascar as toell as exported. 



Articles. 



Bags, straw per 100 

Beans, dried per 100 pounds 

Beef, cattle per head 

Coflee, hulled per 100 pounds 

Hi<U>a, cattle ( Antananarivo) do. . 

Hornn, ox per 100 

Lanibas : 

Grass each 

Pineapple do. . 

Rofla do.. 

Silk do.. 

Mixed do.. 



Madagascar 
currency. ^ 

$1.25 to $4.00 
1. 08 to 5. 00 I 
6.00 to 8.00 I 

19.00 to 32.00 
1.00 to 3.00 
2. 50 to 3. 00 



.25 to 
1.00 to 

.50 to 
2.50 to 
1.00 to 



United States 
currency. 

$1.18} to $3. 80 
1.03 to 4.75 
to 7 60 
to 30.40 
to 2.85 
to 2.85 



5.70 

18.05 

.95 

2.37 



.75 
1.50 I 
1.00 
5.00 ! 
1.50 I 



.24 to 
.95 to 
.474 to 
2.37 to 
.95 to 



.71 
1.4U 

.96 
4.75 
1.4U 
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C. — Products consumed in Madtigascar as well as exported— CoutinueA. 



Articles. 



Mats: 

Strmw.flne per 100. 

Straw, ordinary do 

Rabannas, rofla do... 

Rice: 

Paddy per 100 pounds. 

Hulled do... 

Sofia, fiber do... 

Skins, sheep (jer 1 00 . 

Wax, bees per 100 pounds.. 



Madagascar 
currency. 



United States 
currency. 



$15. 00 to r^S. 00 $14. 25 to $23. 75 



6.00 to 
6.00 to 



&00 
8.00 



.20 to 

.25 to 
2.50 to 
8.00 to 11.00 
19. 00 to 26. 00 



1.25 
1.75 

4.50 



5.70 
5.70 

.19 

.24 

2.37 

7.60 

18.05 



7.60 
7.60 

1.181 

1.68 

4.28 



to 10. 55 
to 24. 70 



D. — Products consumed in the country but not exported from Madagascar. 



ArtldoB. 



Beef per pound.. 

Charcoal per bushel.. 

Cocoanats each.. 

Bucks do 

Bucks, teal do 

Eggs per dozen . . 

Fisn per pound.. 

Fish, dried do.... 

Geese each.. 

Hogs do 

Kids do.... 

Lambs do — 

Lard perp<}nnd.. 

Lobsters each.. 

Man ioc per bushel . . 

Milk per quart.. 

Mu tton per pound . . 

Pea and earth nuts per bushel . . 

Pigs each.. 

Poultry do 

Pork per pound.. 

Potatoes do 

Potatoes, sweet per bushel . . 

Rice: 

Paddy per pound.. 

Mixed do.... 

White do.... 

Sheep each.. 

Shrimps per pound.. 

Starch do.... 

Tobacco, leaf do — 

Tobacco, cigars per 100.. 

Turkeys each.. 

Veal per pound.. 

Fruits: 

Avocapearsa each.. 

Bananas per dozen . . 

Custard applcB a each.. 

Saokana (miit de Cyth^re)a 

Grapefruit each.. 

Jack fmit uo — 

Bresdfruita do — 

Lemons per dozen.. 

Mangoes each.. 

Papaws (Carica Papaya)a.do — 

Ginapplee do — 

Oranges per dozen . . 

Apples^ do 

Grapeslr per pound.. 

Loquatb per dozen . . 

Peachesb per peck.. 

guincesb per dozen., 
ape gooseberry 6 per quart. . 



Madagascar currency. 



Tamatave 
prices. 



$0.04 
.30 
.06 
.30 
.05 
.30 
.05 



4.00 

1.25 

1.00 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.16 

.10 

.60 

1.00 

.12 

.10 

.04 



t<> $0. lU 
1o .40 
to .08 
to .40 
to .10 
to .60 
to .10 
.08 
to 1.20 
to 10. 00 
to 1 50 
to 1.50 
to .15 



luteriorpricus. 



.30 I 
.19 I 
.19 



to .19 1 

to .76! 

to 1.50 

to .35 

to .14 

to .06 
.42 



$0.01 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.01 
OOi 
.20 
1.30 
.20 
.20 



.01 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.16 
.03 
.02 
.01 
.02 



to $0. 04 
to .15 



to .on 

to .OOi 

to .30 

to 4.60 

to .40 

to .30 

to .10 
None, 

to .02 

to . 10 

to .04 



.014 to 
.Oil to 
.01} to 
1.25 to 



.03 
.10 



1.50 
.19 
.031 
.12 
.20 

1.00 to 1.50 
.10 to .20 

.02 U» .05 
.03 to .04 
.03 to .06 



.OUi C.04 
.02 e . 08 
02V c.U 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 



.01 to 

.03 to 

.08 to 

.03 to 

.02 to 

.01 to 

> 03 to 

.04 to 

.03 to 



.02 
.05 
.12 
.08 
.05 1 

.06 ., 



.40 to 


^76 


C.75 to 


1.00 


.01 to 


■01ft 


.02 to 


.04 


.06 to 


.12 


.14 to 


.26 


.05 to 


.10 


.02 to 


.03 


"Vooi'to" 


'.*oi' 


.04 U) 


.07 



. m to 

.06 to 

.18 to 

.02 to 
.OOi to 

.12 to 

.18 to 

.03 to 



.01 
.15 
.25 
.03 
.01 
.20 
.25 



United States currency. 



"^JSjr^ Intenorprices. 



.15 I 
.40 i 

.14 ; 

.05 I 
.02 
.05 ' 

.05 I 
.09 i 
.12 I 



$0.04 
.29 
.05 
.29 
.05 
.29 
, .05 

' .77 

I 3.86 

1.21 

.97 

I -12 

I .10 

( .12 

.15 

.10 

.58 

.97 

.12 

.10 

.04 



to $0. 10 
to .39 



to .10 

to .58 

to .10 

.08 

to 1.16 

to 0.65 

to 1.45 

to 1.45 

to .14 

to .29 

to . 18 I 

to .18 

to . 18 . 

to .72 I 

to 1.45 

to .34 , 

to . 14 I 

to .06 I 

.41 . 



I $0.01 
.10 

1 .10 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.01 
OOi 
.19 
1.25 
.19 
.19 



.01 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.15 
.03 
.02 
.01 
.02 



to $0.04 
to .14 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to .29" 
to 4.44 
to .39 
to .29 
to .10 
None, 
to . 02 



.18 
.10 
.04 
.08 
.OU 

.coj 



.011 to 
.oil to 
.Oil to 



1.21 to 



.01ft e.04 
.02 I e. 08 
.02ft c.ll 
L45 I .39 
' 72 



.10 

.97 
.10 



•l?.i 



03ft' 
to .12 

.19 I 
to 1.45 I 
to .19 



.01 
.02 
.06 
.14 to 
.05 to 



.10 
.04 
.15 
.39 
.14 
.05 
.02 
.05 

.05 

.09 

.12 

.73 

.97 

.Olft 

.04 

.12 

.25 

.10 



.02 to .05 
.03 to .04 
.03 to .06 



.02 
.05 ; 
.12 I 



.04 to .06 I 
. 00} to . OOfti 



.01 


to 


.03 


to 


.08 


to 


.03 


to 



.05 



.02 to 

.01 to 

.03 to 

.04 to 

.03 to .10 



.02 to 


.03 




• 


.00^ to 
.04 to 


.01 
.07 


.04 to 
. OOi to 


.06 
.004 



. 00ft to 
.06 to 
.17 to 
.02 to 
.004 to 
.12 to 
.17 to 
.03 to 



.01 
.14 I 
.24 
.03 I 
.01 I 
.19 
.24 
.08 



a Not procurable away from coast. b Procurable in Antananarivo oiilj . c Per buHhel. 

Nora.— The prices at ail the coast ports will ranse from those of the ioterior to Tamatave priceo, 
Tamatave's bemg the highest priced of them all.— K. T. W. 

VOL XIII, PT II 7 
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£. — Prices of products imported into Madagascar. 



Madagascar United SUtes 
currency. carrcDc;'. 



A rtielea of food and neeeaaUy. a 

Bacon per pound. 

Beana, kidney do... 

Biacuits do... 

Butter do... 

Candlea do... 

Cheeae do. . . 

Chocolate do... 

Cficoaoil per quart. 

Cocoannts per pifce. 

Cofitee per pound. 

do. 



Flour. 



.do... 
.do... 



Ham. 

Lard 

Lentils: 

Frfnch do... 

Indian do... 

Dholl do... 

Pease do.-. 

Milk, condensed per tin. 

Pease: 

Green per pound. 

White do... 

Potatoes, white do... 

Sajfo do. 

Soap. 
Salt: 



.do. 



Hamburg do 

Marseilles do 

Sugar: 

Lump and confectioners' ' do 

Kaw do.... 

Tea do 

Oil: 

Olive per quart . . 

Petroleum per 5-gallon tin.. 

Vinegar per quart . . 

Wine: 

Red per cask . 

AVhite do.... 

Article* of clothing, boots and ahoei, etc. 

Boots, leather (men's and ladies*) per pair. . 

Cottons: 

American— 

Cabot per 1,000 yards.. 

Buxhead do 

lUackhow do 

Na poleon do ... . 

English sheetings and shirtingb per 40 yards. . 

Drills: 

American per 1,000 yards.. 

English per 40 yards.. 

Handkerchiefs per dozen.. 

Hat» : 

Felt each.. 

Straw do 

Gloves, according to quality per pair. . 

Prints: 

A nierican per 24 yards . . 

French do 

English .• do 

ShirtH: 

Flannel per dozen . . 

Cot ton '. .» do 

Shoes : 

Leather (mens and ladies') per pair.. 

Euhber and canvas (men's and ladies') ao 

Stockings per dozen.. 

Helmets, etc., cork hats each. . 

Silk per yard.. 

Suits, complete: 

M en ' H, 1 n clot h each . . 

Men s. i ii linen do 

Women's do. - . . 

Umbrellas do 



10.25 


to $0.40 


$0.24 


to $0.58 


.05 


to 


.06 


.06 


to 


.06 


.25 


to 


.60 


.24 


to 


.58 


.35 


to 


.50 


.34 


to 


.48 


.15 


to 


.18 


.15 


to 


.17 


.30 


to 


.80 


.28 


to 


.77 


.20 


to 


.40 


.19 


to 


.28 


.12 


to 


.16 


.12 


to 


.15 


.05 


to 


.10 


.05 


to 


.10 


.35 


to 


.40 


.19 


to 


.38 


.03 


to 


.Q& 


.03 


to 


.05 


.30 


to 


.40 


.29 


to 


.38 


.12 


to 


.15 


.12 


to 


.1* 


.04 


to. 


.05 


.04 


to 


.06 


. 02& 


to 


.03 




to 


.03 


,(m 


to 


.04 




to 


.04 


03* 


to 


-.05 




to 


.05 


.15 


to 


.19 


.15 


to 


.18 


.05 


to 


.06 


.05 


to 


.66 


.03 


to 


.04 


.03 


to 


.04 


.04 


to 


.06 


.04 


to 


.06 


.06 


to 


.07 


.06 


to 


.07 


.04 


to 


.08 
.01 


.04 


to 


.06 
.01 


.001 


to 


.01 


.001 


to 


.01 


.12 


to 


.13 


.12 


to 


.13 


1 .02 


to 


.05 


.02 


to 


.06 


.35 


to 


.40 


.34 


to 


.39 


.35 


to 


.40 


.34 


to 


.39 


1.25 


to 


3.00 


L20 


to 


2.90 


.12 


to 


.15 


.12 


to 


.15 



20.00 to 30.00 19.30 to 28. 95 
30.00 to 50.00 i 28.95 to 48.25 



2.50 


to 4.50 


2.41 


to 4.34 


71.00 
2.00 


72.00 

to 72.00 

7L00 

70.00 

to 3.25 


68.52 
L93 


69.48 

to 69.48 

68.52 

67.56 

to 8.14 


12.50 
1.00 


80.00 
to 15.00 
to 4.00 


12.06 

.97 


77.20 
to 14.48 
to 3.96 


.40 
.20 
.40 


to 2.00 
to LOO 
to 2.00 


.39 
.19 
.39 


to L93 
to .97 
to L93 


1.25 


4.00 

4.00 

to L50 


L21 


3.96 

8.96 

to L45 


8.00 
8.00 


to 12.00 
to 16.00 


7.72 
7.72 


to 11.58 
to 15.44 


2.00 
.80 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 


to 3.00 
to LOO 
to 5.00 
to 3.50 
to 5.00 


1.98 
.79 
.97 
.97 
.49 


to 2.90 
to .97 
to 4.83 
to 8.38 
to 4.83 



6.00 to 25.00; 5.79 to 24. 13 

1.00 to 4.00 .97 to 3.16 

3.00 to 40.00 I 2.90 to 38.60 

.40 to 4.00 < .39 to S.96 



a Besides the articles mentioned some fine wines, liquors, liqueurs, and fancy tinned grooeriesare 
sold at from 150 to 200 jier cent above European and American prices. 
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E.— PWcet of products imported into Madagascar— Continaed. 



AvtS€Ua nf clothing, boots and shoes, rte.^Continued. 

Undersnita: 

Knit, cotton each. 

Heavier do... 

Tools and impUments, ftardwars, and raw materials. 

Tools and implements : 

Adsee ««eh. 

Augers do... 

Axes do... 

ChiaeU do... 

Gimleta do... 

Hammers do... 

Saws do... 

Planes do 

Plane irons do 

Hardware: 

Coal pans do 

Hin me and hooks per pound . . 

. Fryuigpans per dozen.. 

Iron bars and braces per ponnd. . 

Iron pots per gallon.. 

Locks per piece.. 

Nails per 100 pounds.. 

Screws per dozen.. 

Baw materials: 

Cement per 200 pounds.. 

Sssence tnipentine per tin. . 

GalTanised iron, corrugated and flat per foot . . 

Lime pcrlSO pounds . . 

Lumber : 

Pine (3 inches thick) per running foot. . 

Singapore (Linch) per 15 feet.. 

PainU: 

Lead and zinc per lOOpoands.. 

Color do.... 

Plates, tin per 112 sheets.. 

Oil. linseed per 3^ to 4 gallons.. 

Bosin per pound.. 

Solder do 

Sulphuric acid per 60 liters . . 

Tapestry, paper per roll . . 



Madagascar 


United States 


currency. 


currency. 


10. J5 


to $0.60 


$0.14 


to$a50 


.60 


to 


1.00 


.50 


to 


.07 


.80 


to 


2.00 


.79 


to 


1.03 


.30 


to 


1.50 


.20 


to 


1.45 


.80 


to 


1.25 


.50 


to 


1.21 


.15 


to 


.60 


.14 


to 


.50 


.05 


to 


.25 


.05 


to 


.24 


.15 


to 


.60 


.14 


to 


.50 


.75 


to 


1.75 


.73 


to 


1.60 


.50 


to- 


1.50 


.40 


to 


1.45 


.20 


to 


.50 


.19 


to 


.49 


.60 


to 


1.00 
.06 

2.00 
.06 
.25 


.58 


to 


.07 

.06 

1.93 

.06 

.24 


.20 


to 


LOO 


.10 


to 


.97 


4.00 


to 


5.00 


3.96 


to 


4.83 


.05 


to 


.10 


.05 


to 


.10 


4.00 


to 


5.00 


3.96 


to 


4.83 


5.00 


to 


5.50 


4.83 


to 


5.31 


.09 


to 


.11 


.09 


to 


.11 


.50 


to 


.75 


.49 


to 


.72 


.16 


to 


.17 


.15 


to 


.16 


.65 


to 


.70 


.63 


to 


.68 


6.50 


to 


7.00 
6.00 


6.26 


to 


6.76 
5.79 


4.00 


to 


4.5<> 
4.00 


3.96 


to 


4.34 
3.06 


.03 


to 


.04 
.20 


.03 


to 


.04 
.10 


10.00 


to 15. 00 1 


9.65 


to 14.48 


.12 


to 


2.50 


.12 


to 


2.41 



MOZAMBIQUE. 

L— 8TAin>ARD OF yAIiITi:. 

South of the Zambesi, in the Lorenzo Marqnez and in the Manica- 
Sofala (Beria) districts, where all the live business of this province is 
being done, the standard of value is explicitly a gold unit. The Eng- 
lish sovereign, or pound sterling, is the leading coin of the country, and 
the English shilling and penny also circulate as freely as in the adjoin- 
ing republics and British possessions. Several of the leading South 
African banks have branches in Lorenzo Marquez, and one, the Bank 
of Africa, has a branch in Beria. 

Formerly Portuguese silver coin and notes circulated freely in the 
above-named districts^ but the English currency and the South African 
bank notes have practically driven Portuguese money out of circulation, 
and it is used now simply for paying the customs and other Govern- 
ment taxes. Bates of exchange between the above-mentioned curren- 
cies have varied at from 5,000 to 5,600 reis^ to the pound sterling, 
although the legal rate of exchange is 4,500 reis to the pound. 

It is quite imx)ossible to obtain statistics relating to the circulation 
of money, or even to arrive at an estimate. The South African banks 



' 1;000 Portuguese reis = $1.08 United States currency. 
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always have plenty of money — gold and their own notes^-on hand. 
Their notes are covered by the laws of Cape Colony, or are guaranteed 
by the Governments of the other States, and are always as good as gold. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita can not be ascertained 
or even estimated. 

This change in the monetary system of the country from a Portu- 
guese silver and i)aper to a gold basis has been going on for the past 
ten years. The Government does not like it, but it can do nothing to 
prevent it. 

There is a branch of a Lisbon bank at Lorenzo Marquez and another 
branch here, but they do very little exchange business, as their rates 
are necessarily high — from 8 per cent to 12 per cent on Lisbon, for 
instance. lonce called on the bank here with a consular draft, but they 
could quote no rate and would not purchase it at any price. I then 
asked the manager what he would pay me for a sight bill upon the 
Bank of Africa, London, for £100, and after a little reflection he said 
that he could pay me £96 or £97 for it. Considering that there is an 
export duty of 2 per cent ad valorem on gold coin here, it will be seen 
that had I closed with the bank it would have gained some G per cent 
upon a small transaction, for which a South African bank would have 
charged but one-eighth or one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

This country is still in an unsettled and undeveloped state, and the 
rates of wages are controlled by the law of supply and demand. 

There are no mints in this province. 

!N'orth of the Zambesi the standard of value is the English pound. 
The fractional currency in circulation consists (1) of British-Indian 
rupees, stamped P. M. in a circle by this Government and decreed to be 
legal tender for 450 reis. On the Ist of October, 1892, the Government 
discontinued stamping rupees, but from that date to the 20th of May, 
1896, 1,236,578 rupees were imported at this port from Zanzibar and 
Bombay, and, it is believed by the Government, were stamped P. M. by 
the Indians. At any rate, on May 20, 1896, the importation of rupees 
was prohibited. At present the actual value of the stamped rupee is 
about 400 reis, but at the Eastern Telegraph Company's station they 
are accepted only at the rate of 250 reis. (2) Portuguese bank notes, 
as those of banks at Lorenzo Marquez. (3) Austrian and Mexican dol- 
lars. (4) Portuguese silver. (5) Portuguese copper coin. The rela- 
tive values of all these coins is continually changing. A pound sterling 
to-day can not be changed for much more than 5,500 reis in Portuguese 
copper coin. 

All bill transactions here are carried on u^ion a strictly English gold 
basis. 

The French coal merchants here always quote prices in shillings, and 
the Portuguese men-of-war themselves, when purchasing coal here, 
always pay for it in sterling drafts upon London, in spite of the fact 
that there is a branch of a Lisbon bank here. 

In conclusion, the commercial and banking interests of this coast are 
so closely connected and intermingled with those of the South African 
States — both British and independent — that it is inevitable that the 
standard of value of those wealthy and progressive countries must 
become the standard of value of this country also. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Consul. 

Mozambique, September 30y 1896. 
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PERSIA. 

INTRODITCTORY. 

For a long series of years, the value of the circulating and exchange 
medium in Persia has been on a more or less continuous decline, while 
wages or remuneration in the lower scales of labor and the prices of 
the ordinary necessaries of life have been rising. The causes for this 
disturbance of the equilibrium in the earlier stages were doubtless 
various and might be hard to determine, and i)08sib]y Iiad but little 
relationship to the abnormal influences which have produced and are 
now producing such results. 

The Persian currency has, no doubt, in the course of the last two or 
three centuries, like most European currencies, passed through many 
phases in size, shape, value, and metal. Its exchange and marketable 
value was calculated on other methods than those now employed. Three 
centuries ago trade with Europe was practically unknown, and the 
highly organized system of exchange which now governs the markets 
of the world had then no article in the Persian financial creed. Foreign 
trade was confined to the principal countries of Asia, Eastern Europe, 
and Egypt, and was carried on chiefly by an exchange of commodities, 
possibly supplemented by a transfer of gold, which the merchant 
usually took with him. This statement receives many illustrations in 
the stories and romances in Persian literature of a few centuries back. 
Saadi, in one of the stories of the Gulistan, in order to expose the 
inordinate love of gain and the extravagant boasting of the traders of 
his day, relates a series of expeditions which one of them told him he 
proposed to make before he retired from business. After mentioning 
several investments in which he was interested, he continued: 

I shall take Persian salphur to China, where it sells for a high price ; China vessels 
to Room (Constantinople); Room stuii's to India; steel from India to Aleppo; mir- 
rors from the latter place to Yemen, and Yemen cloth to Fars (the southern province 
of Persia). Then I shall give up my travels and settle down in my shop. 

In many of the stories the difficulties of the x>osition are frequently 
caused by the bags of money the trader is carrying with him, and on 
which the success of his enterprise and his future comforts in life 
depend. 

It will be evident from this that in estimating the value of the Per- 
sian gold coin in times more or less remote from the present it will be 
necessary to look for other methods and means than those now cur- 
rent. The Hon. G. Curzon, in his work, Persia and the Persian Ques- 
tion, says that in the middle of the seventeenth century the toman was 
equal to £3 10s.; and Sir John Malcolm, in a note to his History of 
Persia, says that in his time (probably in 1810) the toman, a nominal 
coin, was estimated to be the equivalent of £1, and that it was formerly 
double that value, and was even then so in Khorassan and Afghanis- 
tan. In Kichardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary, revised 
by Francis Johnson up to the 8th of October, 1820, the toman is given 
"as the equal of 10,000 Arabic silver drachmas, w'hich are about one- 
third less than those of the Greeks; also the equivalent of $15." 

This coin (toman), although existing, yet out of practical circulation, 
is the most convenient and perhaps tlie safest standard for fixing the 
actual value of the kran, now the current coin of the realm. It should 
be remarked that among Persians, both in the Government depart- 
ments and also with private individuals, salaries and wages are fixed 
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at SO many tomans per year, month, and week, as the case may be. It 
is only Europeans who express totals in kraus. 

In determining the value of the toman in the beginning of this 
century, or at former periods in its history, the purchasing xM>wer, 
relatively considered, was probaibly an important factor in the calcula- 
tion. It has, moreover, varied in size and weight at different times, 
and consequently has changed in its numerical value. Possibly the 
subsidiary silver coin was increased in proportion to keep up its deci- 
mal relation. It has also had a fictitious value altogether outside the 
commercial one. As a curiosity or a remnant of antiquity, rare coins 
might, in those days as well as now, be traded for several times their 
face value. 

The question of supply and demand could have entered but little 
into the ratio of comparison. So far as my knowledge of authentic 
Persian history goes, I know of no period when such a superfluity of 
gold existed as would give to it such an excess in value over that ct 
Europe. 

Ignorance and superstition might at times have been elements of a 
disturbing nature; but these would soon pass away if the foreign gold 
were found to be genuine or free from the effects of magic, or it could 
be purified from ceremonial defilement. It would therefore seem that 
the value ascribed to the gold toman was not altogether calculated on 
ordinary foreign mercantile exchange. 

From the l^ginning of this century we pass through a period of 
fluctuations, ascertained by more clearly defined commercial principles, 
and reach the year 1873. During the previous fifty years trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries had been considerably extended. European 
merchants had brought their wares and come to settle in different parts 
of Persia, and the necessity of a convenient method of exchange in the 
shape of bills had come to be recognized — at first with some trepida- 
tion, but afterwards with the most satisfactory confidence. During 
the sixties the telegraph, both for international and local traffic, had 
been introduced, opening up to the native mind wider and more inter- 
esting sources of observation, and making palpable breaches in the old 
fields of bigotry and exclusiveness. Systems change slowly in Persia, 
and adaptations to new methods only reach their ends by tedious and 
trying processes. If the study of political economy is but rarely under- 
taken, the application of the principles is being carried forward. 

For the purpose of showing the decline in the Persian currency, and 
for instituting comparisons of its effects on the commercial and indus- 
trial life of the country, I propose to take as my first starting point the 
year 1873. There is a manifest advantage in this, as it will cover the 
whole period of decline. By adopting 1886 as the point of comparison, 
it makes an unequal partition of the whole divergence from the equi- 
librium of exchange which existed in 1873. Between 1873 and 1886 
there was a fall in the Persian currency in relation to foreign exchange 
of 8 kraus to the pound sterling, but from 1886 to September, 1896, there 
has been a fall of 17 krans to the pound, making in the whole period a 
decline of 26 krans. There have been, no doubt, other causes than the 
dei)reciation of silver to bring about this result. Excess of imports 
over exports, scarcity of money, want of confidence, and a lack of sup- 
port to native industries have doubtless all tended to produce financial 
stagnation, as well as an absolute confusion of ideas in the minds of the 
people. The laboring man blames the farmer for selling his wheat so 
dear; the farm it the shopkeeper for so frequently raising his prices; 
the shopkeeper throws the blame on the merchant for supplying inferior 
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articles at a higher rate than formerly, and the merchant accuses the 
Government of being the chief offender. He does not know exactly 
why, and does not think it necessary to inquire. 

The Government, at various times, has attempted to mitigate the 
severity of the situation by flicing, by law or proclamation, the price of 
the chief necessaries of life^ but other and more inexorable laws have 
supervened, and the last state has generally been worse than the first. 
Two days ago a decree was issued regulating the price of mutton for 
the whole year on a kind of sliding scale for the different seasons — 
on the whole, in favor of the consumer. But this will most likely be 
upset by withdrawing the flocks of sheep from the neighborhood — a 
move which has had many precedents and has always succeeded. Per- 
sian tradesmen, without knowing any formulas of the creed, are strict 
trades-unionists, and when they combine for a common object, nearly 
always succeed. They may be beaten or cursed for their obstinacy and 
selfishness, but they hold out until they have obtained the object of 
the strike. 

In a review of the state of the Persian currency, we can haA e no 
help whatever from official statistics, for the Government neither col- 
lects nor compiles any. The utility of this very important branch of 
the administration has not yet come to be recognized. If there were 
such an institution as a chamber of commerce, merchants might, for 
the sake of their own interests, be induced to enter upon this path of 
improvement; but as there is not, this source of information does not 
exist. The gold coins still considered in the Persian currency are 
1-toman, half, and quarter toman pieces. There are 2toman pieces, 
but they hardly count. The silver coins are 2-kran, 1-kran, 10-shahi, 
and 5-shahi pieces. Copper, 2 shahi, 1 shahi, and pool or half shahi. 

Toman signifies 10,000, and actually means 10,000 dinars, possibly so 
named from the Koman denarius, and at one time perha[)S the same in 
value. One thousand dinars equal 1 kran, which is frequently called 
hazar dinar (1,000 dinars and 10 krans equal 1 toman.) It is often 
called an ashrafi, from the fact of its being coined by one of the Afghan 
princes who ruled the country in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These coins have practically gone out of circulation, but are 
bought and sold or passed in payment for services or goods at the local 
exchange price of the day. 

1— STANDARD OF VAIiUE. 

The silver kran is the standard of value in Persia in all transactions, 
and is equal to 20 shahis copper money, although it is at a premium of 
5 shahis, exchanging for 25 shahis. The currency is therefore mono- 
metallic, with a silver standard. 

Originally the gold toman was the standard of value in exchange, 
with a free use of silver, and was so used for some decades in the pres- 
ent century; but during the fifties and sixties great quantities of the 
coined metal were exported, which had the effect of throwing it out of 
circulation. 

Monometallism and bimetallism do not appear to have been questions 
that ever agitated the administrative or ttie public mind, and no doubt 
both gold and silver were used in exchange as suited the convenience 
or requirements of the parties interested. Under those conditions the 
currency was practically bimetallic, and only ceased to be so when 
there was no more gold to circulate or when silver ceased to hold its 
proportionate equality with gold. There was always some difficulty in 
minor transactions in using the gold, for storekeei>ers rarely kept 
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sufficient silver iu their tills to give chaage for a toman. It was this 
state of things which called into existence the large numbers of money 
changers, locally called sarrafs, which means one who deals in discounts, 
and who were and are still settled at almost every turning in the streets 
and bazaars. Formerly they exchanged silver for gold, but now cop- 
per for silver. 

The Persian kran under normal conditions was about the equivalent 
of the franc (19.3 cents), and in 1873 25 krans exchanged for an Eng- 
lish pound ($4.86), and 2} gold tomans were of equal value. At the 
present date the gold coin retains its original position on the exchanges 
of the world, while 50 krans are the measure of an English pound. 

The gold toman contains 42 grains of pure gold and 4^ grains of alloy 
of copper. The other gold coins are in the same ratio. It is equal to 
about 8 shillings English money ($2). 

The kran contains 67 grains of pure silver and 7^ grains of copper 
alloy, and at the present rate of exchange equals within a fraction 5 
pence (10 cents). 

The weight and proportion of the metals with the alloy are settled 
for the coinage by the Government. 

One of the evils inherent in the Persian currency system is the 
farming of the mint by private individuals, who, it is to be expected, 
will consider their own profit rather than the purity of the coinage and 
the interests of the public. Moreover, the Government tax on the 
enterprise leaves too little margin for the fluctuations in the price and 
uncertainties in the delivery of the silver to protect the farmer at all 
times from loss iu the manipulations of that metal. Consequently, 
copper, which is less variable in price, is coined in quantities out of all 
proportion to the requirements of the country, and greatly to the 
demoralization of the currency. At the present time, on account of 
the scarcity of silver, it is used in the purchase of most of the neces- 
saries of life, of materials for the purposes of ordinary industries, and 
the payment of wages, plus 25 per cent on the kran. This dislocation 
of the general methods of finance and currency has contributed 
seriously to tlie degeneracy of trade, dissatisfaction and confusion in 
the public mind, and loss to the country at large. 

II.— AMOXTNT OP CIRCUI.ATION. 

In the absence of statistics on the subject, it is evident that any 
attempt to form an estimate of the amount of gold and silver money in 
circulation in Persia could be nothing more than a surmise or a guess, 
and would consequently be utterly valueless and misleading. Pro- 
viding such statistics were forthcoming, they would, under the present 
system of trade and social conditions, be entirely worthless. This 
statemecu v\ ill apply also to the per capita circulation. 

Regar ; ng notes or paper money, the case is different. The Imperial 
Bank of Persia, established in 1889, has a capital of £660,000 ($3,250,- 
000), and issues notes against a reserve, under Persian Government 
control, of 33 per cent to an amount equal to the extent of its capital.^ 
The notes are of various denominations, inscribed in both English and 
Persian, from 1 toman ixp to 100 tomans. There are notes of a higher 
value, but they seldom get into circulation. 

The Persian Government issues no notes as a circulating medium; 
but all Government officials in the civil service receive, in the early part 
of the fiscal year, which commences on the 21st of March, a certificate 



> Population of Persia, estimated, iu 18d4 was 9,000,000. 
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for their salary for the whole year, payable by the treasury depart- 
ment, and these are negotiated by native bankers to a considerable 
extent. The Imperial Bank, being a foreign institution, is prohibited 
firom dealing in this species of security. 

m.— CHANaES IN THE 87STEM. 

The monetary system of this country has during the last twenty- 
three years been undergoing a steady and radical economic rather 
than a statutory change. From being a practically gold standard, it 
has almost degenerated into a copper one. This will appear from 
remarks already made. Twenty -three years ago, or even less, gold and 
silver interchanged at their normal ratios; but at the present time gold 
has gone out of circulation and has dwindled into a doubtful market- 
able commodity, and this not through any arbitrary act of the Gov- 
ernment or any assignable paramount cause. Doubtless there have 
been many contributory causes to bring about the result. The Govern- 
ment of past years can not be held blameless in the matter, though 
it may not have observed the force of laws which were acting so 
adversely to the continued stability of the equilibrium. If twenty 
years ago, when gold was plentiful and the downward tendency possible 
of arrest, the Government of the day had made a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the currency on the basis of a revised gold coinage, Persia 
would at the present day have a monetary system greatly superior to 
that of any Asiatic country, and more than equal to that of some Euro- 
pean countries. But the opportunity was allowed to pass, and the 
decline has been going on from year to year with undeviating and unre- 
sisted regularity, until the coinage has reached just half its original 
value, and Persia is much poorer than she was twenty-three years ago. 
Half the capital of the country has vanished, and without any corre- 
sponding benefit whatever. 

The establishment of the Imperial Bank of Persia, an English insti- 
tution, and the issue of notes payable on demand can not be considered 
as a change in the monetary system of the country. But it has, to some 
extent, facilitated business operations in towns, although country dis- 
tricts are quite unaffected by it. The notes, even in towns, are under 
some disabilities, and are still looked upon by the people as a doubtful 
equivalent for coin. The country is embarrassed with two silver coins 
of equal circulating value, called the old and the new kran. The old 
coin is of barbarous shape, and large quantities are debased in quality. 
This ought to have been long since withdrawn from circulation and 
recoined in the more modern form. The bank notes are held at par with 
the old coin, and if new is required, the holder has to accept at the least 
1 out of the 10 krans in copper money. This applies to bazaar methods. 
It will thus be seen that a radical change has within the last twenty- 
three years been effected in the currency of Persia, and the Government 
has not, either by statute or decree, interfered one way or the other. 
This is one of the most curious revolutions of currency that has 
occurred during the century. While most countries have endeavored 
either to preserve their gold standard or substitute silver for gold, 
Persia has allowed hers to degenerate from a gold to a silver one. 

It may be interesting and possibly useful to know that the fall in the 
value of the Persian kran has been closely concurrent with that of 
the Indian rupee, both in time and ratio. But while the rupee has 
shown a slight upward tendency within the last few weeks, the kran 
remains stationary. How far the same causes have contributed to like 
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results I have not the means to ascertain. The difference between the 
relative values of the two coins is, however, in the case of the rupee 
due to artificial causes, which have not been brought into action iu 
favor of the kran. 

IV.— WAGES AND PRICES OF COBCMODITIES. 

The practical disfranchisement of gold and the consequent deteriora- 
tion of the currency have had an enormous effect on the price of labor 
and the cost of the necessaries of everyday life. Such articles as have 
not risen in the same proportion have degenerated in quality. Dry 
goods, for instance, which ai)pear to have been less affected, are neither 
in texture nor width equal to what they were twenty years ago. With 
regard to cereals, the problem is a curious one, for while the area of 
cultivation has not decreased and the farmer who tills his own land has 
not to take into his calculations the price of labor (for with the excep- 
tion of one or two weeks in harvest time lie requires no outside help), 
yet at the present time wheat and barley have gone up 100 per cent. 
Tea and sugar^ of imported goods, though more generally consumed 
than formerly, have deviated much less from what might be termed 
their normal price. But these factors are partially explainable. In 
the case of sugar, the Bussian article, the importation of which has 
greatly increased during the period under review, has been favored by 
unusually large bounties. Tea, which was always brought from China 
twenty years ago, is now imported from India, and consequently there 
is a saving in freight, and the difference in price is considerably neutral- 
ized. With coffee the case is different, and the rise in price is much 
more marked. This article, which is now 300 per cent higher than it 
used to be, has probably been subjected to the effects of some "corner" 
or combination, or a partial failure of crops. The depreciation of coin- 
age or the fall in the price of silver would hardly be sufficient to account 
for such an abnormal price. There has, however, as with all other 
articles of consumption, been a simultaneous rise in proi)ortion to the 
decline iu the currency. 

It is uncertain to what extent native industries have been affected by 
the changes that have taken place. The carpet-weaving industry 
appears to have received an indirect stimulus in connection with the 
export trade. European merchants in order to protect themselves from 
loss by the fluctuations of the exchange, as well as to give wider scope 
and variety in the employment of their funds, have encouraged and 
developed this branch of manufacture. The impetus which it has thus 
received and the extended markets that the foreign element has opened 
up, have given it a new lease of life, with much greater opportunities of 
a profitable increase. The exportation of wheat, rice, cotton, wool, and 
some dried fruits has shown an upward tendency, but that is chiefly 
due to causes shown above, and not so much to the initiative of the 
producers. 

The treaty of Turcomanchai, concluded between Russia and Persia 
in February, 1828, fixed the customs tariff* at 5 per cent ad valorem, 
and since that time, so far as foreigners have been concerned, there has 
been no alteration. So far Persia has fulfilled her treaty obligations. 
It can not, therefore, be said that this species of impost has, either one 
way or the other, had anything to do with the activity or dullness of 
trade, or with the market prices of the goods exported and imported. 

The accompanying tables, which have been drawn up with care, will 
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show with much greater force aud exactitude the changes which have 
for some years past been gradually taking place both in the money 
market, the currency and the vital concerns of everyday life. 

V.-^WHBTHXIR BfflNTS ARZ! OPBK TO BOTH MtlTAIiB. 

The mint was for some time closed, and consequently very little 
either of silver or gold has been coined. It has, however, just been 
reopened, but so far I have reason to believe no bar silver has been 
received. I am informed on good authority that the price of silver is 
just about 6.89 krans per ounce. I append a translation of a letter I 
have received from the late master of the mint on the subject of the 
coinage. It is not very satisfactory, but that is all he can tell me. I 
have also applied to the new master, but he says he can not supply the 
information until he has examined the books, so I can, I regret to say, 
hardly expect much from him. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the English legation for the con- 
snlar reports from Bushire, Ispahan, Kerman, Gezd, Meshed, Kesht, 
and Tabriz, for 1894-95, but with the exce]>tion of Resht tliey contain 
no account of the importation of silver. Mr. Churchill, the consul at 
Besht, reports the importation in 1894 of 225 poods= 129,600 ounces 
of bar silver, estimated to cost £17,000. 

I have to acknowledge my obligations for the rates of exchange to a 
diagram in Banking in Persia, by Mr. J. Babino, from 1873 to 1889, 
inclusive, and for the remainder up to yesterday to thg manager of the 
chief English mercantile house in Teheran. 



1 toman silver =10 krans = $1 . 

1 toman guld = 1^ krans, abont ^2. 

1 kran = 20 shahis = .|0. 10. 

WKIGHT8. 

1 kharvar= 100 mans =5.90 cwt. 

1 man = 40 Birs= 6^ pounds. 

1 sir = 16 mi8cals=2 ounces, 10 pennyweights 4 grains. 

John Tylee, 
Vice-Consul' General^ in Charge. 
Teheban, September 16^ 1896. 



Translation of letter from the master of the Persian mint. 

Trueuax. 

My Drar Sir: Your letter relating to the present and former position of the 
coinage has come to hand. 

During the last ten years the Govomment standard has continued unchanged. 
Ten miscals (74 grains per miscal) of copper are added to 90 miscnls of pure gold, 
making 100 miscals. and this is tlie proportion for ^old coins. The same proportion 
of copper to silver is used in niakin<x the silver corns. The ashrafi (toman) weighs 
15 pease, and 24 pease is 1 miscal. <')ue kran weighs 1 miscal, and 90 miscals of gold, 
pins 10 of copper, make 150 ashrafis. During the last ten years the price of gold 
nas changed greatly. Ten years a<ro the Russian imperialwas equal to 28 krans, 
and the Turkish lira krans 31-50. Now the former is 42 krans and the latter 50 
krans, and so the change goes on from year to year. 
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Exchange on London repreaentiuff fluctuations in the value of the krnn. 
[Exchange in kraos for £1.] 



Date. 



1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

188» 

May,1890 

OctoW,1890... 
November, 1890 
December, 1890 
January, 1891 . . 
February, 1891 . 
March, 1891.... 

April, 1891 

May,1891 

June, 1891 

Julv,1891 

Au^ist, 1891... 
September, 1891 
October, 1891... 



Krans. 



25.00 
26.00 
27.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
29.00 
30.00 
32.00 
33.00 
83.00 
35.00 
36.00 
36.00 
31.00 
82.30 
32.75 
33.50 
33.50 
33.00 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.00 
32.75 
33.00 
33.50 



Date. 



Krans. 



November, 1891 . 

December, 1891.. 

January. 1892 . . . 

February, 1892. . 

March, 1892 

April. 1892 

II May, 1892 

June, 1892 

1' Jniv,1892 

August, 1892 

I September, 1892. 

I October, 1692 

' November, 1892 . 

December, 1892 

II January, 1893 .. . 
I Febniarv, 1893 . . 

I March, 1893 

I April, 1893 

■\ May, 1893 

I June, 1893 

,1 July, 1893 

I I August, 1893 

I September, 1893. 

I October, 1893 

I November, 1893 . 

I I December, 1893 . 
January, 1894..., 

I Do! 

l' February, 1894.. 

I March, 1894 

April, 1894 



34.00 
35.00 
34.75 
37.00 
37.50 
38.00 
38.25 
37.75 
39.00 
39.50 
40.00 
38.50 
39.00 
38.75 
39. 25 
38.75 
38. JW 
38.50 
38.75 
39 50 
39.75 
4.3.00 
41.50 
42.50 
45.00 
44.00 
46.50 
50.00 
51.00 
51. 25 
51.25 



Date. 



Krans. 



May,18»4 

June, 1894 

July,1894 

August. 1884 

September. 1894.... 

October. 1894 

November, 1894 

December, 1894 . . .. 

January, 1895 

Febraarv, 1895 

March. 1895 

April, 1895 

May. 1895 

June, 1895 

July, 1895 

August, 1895 

September, 1895 

October, 1895 

November, 1895 

I December, 1895 

January, 1896 

February. 1896 

March. 1896 

April, 1896 

May,1896 

June, 1896 

July,1896 

August, 1896 

September 15, 1896. 



51.25 

51i 

511 

5l| 

511 

50.75 

52.00 

54w00 

55.00 

56.00 

57.00 

53.00 

52.50 

52.00 

51.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.50 

51.00 

51.00 

50.50 

50.00 

40.50 

49.50 

49.50 

40.25 

4&50 

49.75 



Approximate, table of prices in Teheran. 
[ 1 man — 6| pounds ; I khanrar — 5.90 c wt. ] 



Articles. 



Arak, native spirit per bottle . . 

Ale, foreign, Engliah and German do 

Apples per roan . . 

Almonds do.... 

Bread do 

Bricks : 

First ouality per 1,000.. 

Second quality do 

Unburnt do 

Barley per kharvar. , 

Beans, green per man.. 

Beef do 

Butter do 

Butter, clarified do 

Bacon, foreign per pound . . 

Candles : 

Foreign per packet . 

Native per man . . 

Charcoal do 

Cheese : • 

Native do 

Foreign do 

Chickens each . . 

Coffee per man.. 

Coal per khnrvar . . 

Chopped straw, for animals.. do 

Dates per man . . 

E^gs per dozen . . 

Dried . . : each . . 

Salmon, fresh per man . . 

Fowls each.. 

a In 1873, the dollar Is calculated at 5 krans, and in 1896 at 10 krans. 



1873. a 



Krans. 



0.50 
3.50 

.40 I 

5.00 I 

.40 

25.00 

20.00 

2.00 

25.00 

.20 

1.40 

8.00 

4.50 

2.50 

.90 

3.00 

.40 

2.00 
16.00 



I 

United j 

States I 

currency. 

$0.10 ' 
.70 . 
.08 
1.00 

.08 I 



1896. 



Krans. 



_ I, 
1.50 I 

"i.oo" 

10.00 
.80 



United 

States 

currency. 

$0.15 

.55 

.17 

1.00 

.16 



.5.00 


60.00 


e.00 


2.00 


50.00 


5.00 


.40 ' 


4.00 


.40 


5.00 ; 


46.04 


4.60 


.04 


.30 


.03 


.:gj 


2.60 


.25 


16.00 


1.00 


.90 1 


9.00 


.90 


.50 


3.50 


.35 



.18 

.00 ! 

.08 

.20 
3.20 



1 60 I 
4.00 I 
1.20 

8.0O 



.16 
.40 
.12 

.80 



.50 


.10 


1.25 


.124 


8.00 


1.60 


28.00 


2.80 


15.00 


3.00 


35.00 


3.50 


8.00 


1.60 


14.00 


1.40 


2.10 


.50 


4.00 


.40 


.30 


.06 


.90 


.08 


.50 


.10 i 


.90 


.08 


8.00 


1.60 1 


16.00 


1.00 


.75 


.15 i 


2.00 


.20 
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Approximate table of prices in Teheran — Ooniinued. 



1B90. 



Articles. 



Kran0. 



Flour, Kusaian per man. 

Hay per kharvar. 

Haricot beans p«r man . 

Lamb do... 

Leather 

Lime per kharvar. 

Milk per man. 

Matches per dozen boxes . 

Potatoes per man 

Porter, En glish pe r bo t tl e . 

Petroleum per roan . 

Plaster of paris per kharvar . 

Pease, dry per man . 

Rice do.. 

Raisins do.. 

Sugar : 

Loaf do . 

Moist do. . , 

Shoes: 

Foreign per pair. 

Nati ve ao . . . 

Soap, native per man. 

Tea do... 

Tobacco: 

For water pipe do... 

For oigarettes do... 

Veal do... 

Wheat per kharvar. 

Wood ( Brewood) do. . . 

Wine, native per bottle . 



X'niteil I 
StateH Kraus. 
currenry.l 



4.00 

14.00 

.50 

L60 

8.00 

6.00 

.60 

.50 

.50 

3.50 

2.60 

2.50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.50 

5.00 
3.50 

25.00 I 
2.50 
2.00 ' 
2.75 

3.50 ' 
10.00 I 

1.50 I 

20.00 I 

10.00 I 

.50 ' 



$0.80 I 

1.80 , 

.10 

.32 

1.60 ' 

1.20 

.12 1 

.10 , 

.10 . 

.70 ; 

.50 
.50 , 
.30 
.20 
.45 

1.00 ; 

.70 , 

5.00 
.50 
.40 
.55 

.70 
2.00 

.30 i 
5.00 , 
2.00 I 

.10 



6.00 

24.00 

1.50 

2.00 

40.00 

12.00 

1.04 

1.00 

.75 . 

5.50 I 

2.50 

5.50 

2.40 

2.00 

4.00 

5.25 
4.50 

50.00 i 
4.00 I 
4.00 ' 
8.50 I 

6.00 . 
40.00 

2.50 
60.00 
24.00 

2.00 



Unite<I 

States 

currency. 

$0.60 

2.40 

.15 

.20 

4.00 

1.20 

.12 

.10 

.07^ 

.55 

.25 

.55 

.24 

.20 

.40 

.55 
.45 



5.00 
.40 
.40 
.35 

.60 
4.00 

.25 
6.00 
2.40 

.20 



Rents of houses and shops have as uearl}' an pOHsibio ^one up in this time double their former 
amount. 

Approximate table of wages. 



Occupation. 



Baker per day. 

Blacksmith do... 

Bookbinder do. . . 

Box maker or joiner do . . . 

Butcher do... 

Candle maker do. . . 

Carder do... 

Carpenter do... 

Coachman per month . 

Cook do... 

Dyer per day. 

Eneraver do... 

Field laborer or day laborer do. . . 

Goldsmith do... 

Groom per month. 

Hatter per day. 

Jeweler do. . . 

Lime burner do . . . 

Mason do... 

Pen case maker do . . . 

Saddler do... 

Servant (waiter) per month. 

Shoemaker per day. 

Shopman do . . - 

Soap maker do... 

Silversmith do... 

Teacher or tutor per month . 

Tin worker per day. 

Tailor do... 

Upholsterer do... 



1873. a 





United 




United 


rans. 


States 


Krans. 


SUtes 


i 


currency. 




currency. 


1.50' 


$0.30 


2.50 


$0.25 


1.50 


.30 


8.00 


.30 


1.25 


.25 


4.00 


.16 


1.25 


.25 


B.00 


.30 


1.00 


.20 


2.00 


.20 


1.25 


.26 


2.00 


.16 


2.00 


.40 


4.00 


.40 


1.50 


.30 


3.10 


.35 


30.00 


6.00 


50.00 


5.00 


25.00 


5.00 


55.00 


5.50 


1.00 


.20 


2.00 


.20 


5.00 


1.00 


5.00 


.50 


.75 


.15 


1.60 


.15 


1.50 


.30 


3.00 


.30 


15.00 


3.00 


25.00 


2.50 


2.50 


.50 


2.50 


.30 


4.00 


.80 


5.00 


.50 


1.50 


.30 


3.00 


.30 


1.50 


.30 


3.50 


.35 


3.00 


.60 


5.00 


.50 


2.00 


.40 


4.00 


.40 


25.00 


5.00 


50.00 


5.0O 


1.00 


.20 


3.00 


.30 


2.00 


.40 


4.00 


.40 


1.25 


.25 


2.50 


.25 


2.00 


.40 


4.50 


.45 


30.00 


6.00 


60.00 


6.00 


1.50 


.30 


2.50 


.25 


2.00 


.40 


3.50 


.35 


1.10 


.30 


3.50 


.35 



a For 1873 the dollar is calculated at 5 kraus and for 1896 at 10 krans. 
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PERU. 

Minister McEenzie, in a dispatch dated Lima^ Augast 18^ I8M9 
informed the Department that he had asked the Peravian foreign 
office for data to enable him to prepare a report, but ap to January 12, 
1897, no report had been received by the Department. According to 
the Director of the United States Mint (report for 1894, p. 347), the 
unit of Peruvian currency is the silver sol, weighing 25 grams, 900 fine, 
and equal to the French S'-franc piece, or about $1 United States. Gold 
coins exist also, of 2, 5, 10, and 20 sols. Their fineness is 900, and the 
20-sol piece weighs 32.258 grams. This gives a ratio of silver to gold 
of 1 to 15^. "For a long time,'' adds the Director of the Mint, "the 
country had an inconvertible paper money, but since the war [with 
Chile] this paper has become almost worthless, and in consequence only 
hard sols are now in circulation, valued according to the price of sil- 
ver." Tlie value of the Peruvian silver sol in United States currency, 
according to the statement of the Director of the Mint, October 1, 1896, 
is 49 cents. 

In a report prepared for Commercial Eelations Consul Jastremske, 
of Callao, says, under date of September 14, 1896: 

The Goyernment of President Pierola is inspiring a growing confidence in its par- 
poses to promote the industries and general welfare of the country. In consequence 
a general improvement in trade is noticeable. The banks are reported to be in a 
healthy condition and to have a greater line of deposits than they have had for 
a considerable time. Capital appears to be available for all enterprises promising 
good results. Recently two insurance companies were formed in Lima, the Italia 
and the Rimac. In both cases all the stock was immediately taken, and it is said 
that the offerings of subscriptions exceeded the amount required. 

Reports of the discovery of rich gold deposits in the provinces of Sandia and Cara- 
baya have excited considerable interest, and some capital is being invested in this 
direction. 

Meanwhile, from July 1 to September 3, silver had fluctuated on the London mar- 
ket from 31|d. to SOj^d., the troy ounce. Strangely enough, exchange showed but 
slight variation, 1. e., from 23fd. to 23fd. in Peruvian sols, on London, and from 
209 to 210 in Peruvian sols for American dollars, on New York. I can account for 
this only by the great difference in the buying and selling price, which ranges from 
2 to 4 per cent silver. 

Laborers in cities receive from 50 cents to $1 per day ; domestic servants from $5 
to $12.50 per month; clerks in stores and offices from $20 to $75 per month; book- 
keepers from $1,000 to $1,500 per annum; mechanics from 50 cents to $2.50 per day. 

There are no notable chanees in tariff or port charges to report. 

As to cost of living, a good table d'hote meal, in the leading clubs of Lima, ele- 

fautly served and well prepared, is had at a cost of fVom 40 to 50 cents. Good Bor- 
eaux table wine is served extra at from 45 to 50 cents per bottle. Day board and 
lodging at the best hotels is from $1.50 to $2 per day. From thi.s an idea may be 
formed as to the cost of common living. Yet chickens sell at f^om 75 to 90 cents 
apiece; eggs, 35 to 40 cents a dozen; beef, 10 to 15 cents per pound; butter, from 35 
to 60 cents per pound ; ham, from 40 to 50 cents per pound. 

These prices are computed on the gold basis. They are to be doubled on the silver 
basis. 



PORTUGAL. 

I.— STAKDARD OF VALUE. 

The monetary unit in Portugal is a simple money of account, with no 
actual existence, called a real. When at par its value is ^^^^ of the 
kilogram of gold of the standard of eleven-twelfths; in exehangeon 
London its present value is 75 sS o«» 
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Gold and silver are both legal tenders for the payment of debts, but 
silver only to the amount of 6 milreis, which at par is the equivalent 
of abont five American dollars.^ The ratio is 14.09 to 1. 

Gold may be coined on private account on payment of 1 milreis per 
kilogram. 

All subsidiary silver coins are coined exclusively on Government 
accoont. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

Since 1891, when specie payments were suspended, neither fjold nor 
silver has been in circulation in the Kingdom of Portugal. Its entire 
currency consists of paper issued by the Bank of Portugal in denomi- 
nations of 500 reis, 1 milreis, 5 milreis, 10 milreis, and the highest 20 
milreis. None of these notes contain any promise to pay. The entire 
wording of the large notes is as follows: 

Bank of l*ortiigai. 

Twenty milreis. 

Gold. 

Signed by the governor and the director. 

The smaller notes are worded in the same way, except the word silver 
is substituted for gold. 

The Bank of Portugal is a x)rivate cori)oration. The Government is 
not connected with it except in exercising supervivsiou over it. 

In addition to this currency of the Bank of Portugal, the Govern- 
ment, through the mint, issues small paper notes of the value of 50 and 
100 reis (5 and 10 cents, about) and bronze coins of 5, 10, and 20 reis. 

The last report of the Bank of Portugal fixes the amount of its notes 
in circulation at 56,104,608 milreis (845,444,733), and this, together with 
the paper issued by the mint on Government accx)unt, for the amounts 
of 50 and 100 reis (5 and 10 cents, about), of which 1,363,269 mUreis 
($1,042,479) is in circulation, constitutes, with the small bronze coins, 
the entire money in circulation. As against a little over 56,104,608 
milreis (145,444,733) of notes ^ the bank reports on hand : Gold, 4,762,783 
milreis ($5,143,806); silver, 8,154,121 milreis ($8,809); copper, 554,707 
mikeis ($599,084). 

m.— PER-CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The director of the mint reports the amount of money in circulation 
per capita of population at 12.343 milreis ($13.33 par), the last census, 
of 1878, serving as a basis for this calculation. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE S7STEM. 

Specie payments were suspended in May, 1891, by royal decree, and 
gold and silver ceased to circulate. The then-existing trouble with 
England concerning African delimitations was given as the reason for 
the decree. 



'The Portngnese milreis is valued at $1.08 by the United States Treaenry. 

'Id reducing the rates of wages for the *' currency of the country" to United 
States currency, Minister Canith values the milreis at 81 cents. Its par value is 
$1.06. The bank notes are therefore reduced to American currency at 81 cents the 
milreis, while the gold, silver, and copper coins are reduced at par value, viz, $1.08 
the milreis. 
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v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 



Since the suspension of specie payments there has been certainly- 
some increase in the manufacturing industries, but not sufficiently 
marked to attract attention. The average rate of wages paid for labor, 
skilled and unskilled, has remained about the same as it was when the 
country was on a specie basis. 

I give the rate of wages for a number of occupations, expressed in 
the currency of the country, and also .in the equivalents in United 
States currency at present rate of exchange: 



Employees. 



Milreis. 



Woolen mills, per day : 

Children 

Women 

(Meaners 

Men, unskilied 

Men, skilled 

Men and women spinners 

Head fireman or engineer , 

Head carder 

Weavers, maloorfemale 

Foreman 1.200-5. 

Cotton mills, per day : i 

Male carders 

Women carders ; 

Women carders, piecework 



Boys. 



Girls 

Male spinners 

Boys, spinners 

Bench workers, boys and girls 

Men weavers 

Women 

Apprentices 

Dyers 

Stokers 

Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Tinsmiths 

Carpenters 

Agricultural labor, per day : I 

Men, field labor ' 

Women, field labor | 

Children | 

Domestic labor : , 

Gardeners, per day 1 

Household servants- 
Cook (man), per mouth fi. 000-12. 

Cook (woman), per month 16.000- 8. 

Chambermaid, per month 3. 000- 4. 

Seamstress, per day - . 300- . 

Mechanical, per day I 

Blacksmith I 

Carpenter | .500- 1. 

Plasterer 



United SUtes 
currency. 



170 
200 
250 
400 
500 
«50 
000 
100 
800 
000 

460 
200 
260 
200 
180 
660 
180 
170 
525 
310 
200 
750 
580 
675 
050 
600 



350 



400 

000 I 
000 
000 
400 I 

800 : 

000 

800 



$0.14 
.16 



.40 
.52 
.81 
.89 
.65 
$0.97-4.05 

.37 
.16 
.21 
.16 
.14 
.53 
.14 
.13 
.42 
.25 
.16 
-61 
-47 
.54 
.77 
.48 
.09 



.18 

.08 

.32 

6.48. 9.72 

4.86-6.48 

2.43- 3.24 

.24- .S2 



.81 
.65 



VI.— PRICES. 

There are no chambers of commerce or boards of trade in Portugal 
where a record is kept of the prices of agricultural products and man- 
ufactured goods, so that it is impossible to give prices of to-day as 
compared with those of previous years prior to the suspension of specie 
payments. In a general way, it can only be said that while labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, has remained at substantially the same wage, the 
prices of agricultural products, clothing, groceries, boots and shoes, 
hardware, drugs, etc., have increased about 25 per cent, which is about 
the premium of gold. 

Geo. Wm. Oabuth, Minister^ 

Lisbon, September 19, 1696, 
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RUSSIA. 

In replying to yoar interrogatories concerning the currency of Bussia 
and its practical effects on industrial activity, prices of commodities 
and wages, I have the honor to submit the following report: 

Except where otherwise indicated, the data herein given is derived 
exclusively from official sources. 

I follow the order in which the inquiries are propounded, giving 
replies, not always complete, but as nearly so as the information acces- 
sible to me will permit. 

As the data used has reached me too late to permit extension to be 
made in the equivalent terms employed in the United States, I will here 
say for general convenience in readily converting the terms employed, 
that a pood is 40 Russian pounds, equal to 36 of our pounds; the ruble, 
gold, is slightly over 77.2 cents, and consists of 100 kopeks; it is also 
reckoned at 4 francs. The paper ruble, the general money of account, 
is to-day worth 66§ kopeks gold, or 52 cents. The table giving the 
fluctuations of the paper ruble, and inserted farther on, will of course 
have to be consulted when it is necessary to determine the equivalents 
in other years. 

L-STANDARD OF VALUE. 

As regards the standard of value, Bussia has for many years been 
without any standard except such as is afforded by a fluctuating paper 
currency, measured, externally at least, in terms of gold. It is histor- 
ically true that for a long time prior to the Crimean war gold was the 
prevailing money of the country, with silver acting a subordinate part. 
There was then no paper money of any kind, except occasional issues 
of treasury notes, bearing interest at 3 or 4 per cent. During that war, 
in 1855-56, the Government resorted to the issue of paper money, which 
policy has continued, and which money has been irredeemable ever since. 
It was accepted with avidity by the people of Bussia, but not by the 
world at large, and it rapidly declined in value. Many efforts have 
been made by the Government to give stability to the value of this 
medium of exchange, but so far with only partial success. Better 
results have attended its later efforts, which have been marked by 
obvious preparations for redemption; but this does not alter the cor- 
rectness of my first statement. As regards the present approach to a 
stable standard of value, I refer to my remarks under the following 
head concerning the provision for the redemption of the paper money. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

Concerning the total amount of money in circulation, I must be guided 
by the statistical bulletin issued by the minister of finance in April last, 
which gives the latest complete data obtainable. It is not believed, 
however, that there has been any material change since that time. 

There was reported in circulation April, 1896, the following: 



Description. 



Pai>er notes 

Gold 

Silver, not ftnctional (marked ( f) in the report, which is said to mean 

'*eHtimate<r*) 

Silver, ^'actional, and copper , 



Rubles. 



1, 055, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 



United States 
currencj-. a 

$548,600,000 
3, 860, 000 

9, 800, 000 
35, 280, 000 



Total of all kinds ' 1,175,000.000 

I 



597, 540, 000 



a Reduced to United States currencv at the following rates: Gold rubles, 77.2 cents; paper rubles, 
2 cents; silver rubles. 39.2 cents (United States TresHury valuation, October 1, 1896). 
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Paper money is issued by the GovemmeDt alone« This function is 
exercised through the Imperial Bank, which, practically, is a part of the 
ministry of finance. 

The provision for the redemption of the paper ruble is extensive, but 
not yet operative. This provision, with growing confidence in the pur- 
pose of the Government, assists in imparting value and stability to these 
notes. The funds assigned for redemption purposes was reported in 
October, 1895, at 1,403,252,000 francs in gold. There should have been 
added to this, and it is now added, the transfer to this fund by an Impe- 
rial ukase of that year of 99,186,958 rubles ($76,572,332) gold. There 
must also be added the new loan of 100,000,000 gold rubles for this fond, 
under the ukase of July 9/21 of this year. Bringing all these funds to 
francs at the official ratio of 4 francs gold to the ruble gold, and omit- 
ting small fractions and also a nominal credit in silver U> the fund, the 
result is a total provision for redemption purposes of 2,200,000,000 gold 
francs, or, in terms of rubles, 550,000,000 gold rubles ($424,600,000). 

The silver credit omitted from the foregoing summary amounts to 
1,125,683 rubles ($441,267) full weight nine-tenths fine of that metal. 

In further consideration of the question of redemption, I call attention 
to the recent statement published by the ministry of finance, from which 
it will be seen that under the plan proposed the fund provided for that 
purpose would seem to be ample, and that the date when the paper ruble 
will be redeemable in gold and will no longer be a money of uncertain 
value can not be far distant. In speaking upon this subject the ministry 
says : 

This reorganization must be effected in snch a wa^ as not to produce the sliffhtest 
Bbock, or to cause any artifioial modification of any kind to the actual state of things, 
the monetary system constituting the basis upon which repose all valnations, aU 
interests of property and work. Nobody should gain wealth or be impoverished 
from the immediate fact of the reform; the reorganization should have no other 
effect than to place under all valuations, all property, all revenues, all salaries a 
foandation of firmness and stability, without any iear of concussioa or apprehension 
of accidents. To carry out such reforms, the wisdom of the statesman consists in 
putting aside doctrines and chimeras, and basing his action exclosively on real 
facts. 

As above, the minister of finance expressed himself in presenting to the Emperor 
his report on the budget of 1896. 

Everybody is aware of the existing state of things, and of the real facte of which 
he speaks. For the hist thirty-five years the monetary unit of Russia, the money in 
which are concluded and liquidated in fact all engagements, contracts, and agree- 
ments, has been the paper ruble (credit ruble) or simply the ruble, the average value 
of which on exchange for the last twenty-five years has been approximately 2 francs 
and 64 centimes (sav 52 cents). 

Thus leaving to tlie ruble its real value, 2 francs and 67 centimes, letting it retain 
its character as legal money, it is proposed to transmute it from paper money to 
money represented by paper; it is proposed to insert in the law that the ruble shall 
correspond to a special coin of 10 rubles containing 7 grams 742 milligrams of fine 
gold, and that the Bank of Russia will be definitely bound to exchange at par, ruble 
lor ruble, its notes against the new coins, or the new coins against its notes, without 
limitation as to (quantity. 

In other words, the paper ruble will be taken at its present gold 
valne, say 2 francs and 67 centimes, instead of 4 francs, its face value, 
and redeemed at its actual worth, convenient gold coins being specially 
minted containing the requisite grains of gold to equal this value. 

The paper outstanding at the date of the report here used was 
1,055,000,000 rubles, having a gold value at that time and now of, say, 
2,816,850,000 francs ($543,652,050), against which, to bring all to a com- 
mon term, there is now a redemption fund of 2,200,000^000 franca of 
gold ($424,600,000), 
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m.— PER CAPITA CIRCnZtATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita is deduced from the 
preceding reply and the present estimate of population. Bringing the 
moneys to a common term, the result is as follows: 

Rubles. 

Paper notes 1,055,000,000 

Gold, 5,000,000 rabies, equal, at 7i paper rubles to 5 rubles in gold, 

the official rate, to paper rubles 7,500,000 

Silyer rubles, estimated by the Government 25,000,000 

Fractional silver and copper 90,000,000 

Total circulation in terms of the paper ruble 1, 177, 500, 000 

Estimating the population at 125,000,000, which I am informed is the 
number officially used in this connection, the result is a per capita cir- 
culation of money of all kinds of 9 rubles and 42 kopeks^ expressed in 
terms and brought to the value of the paper ruble. This, at 52 cents, 
which is a fraction less than the true equivalent, amounts to $4.90 per 
capita. 

Thi9 leaves out of consideration the Grand Duchy of Finland, which 
has a separate currency at par with gold, nor does it regard the esti- 
mate in the Statesman's Yearbook for 1896 that the population of 
Russia in 1895, exclusive of Finland, was more than 2,000,000 in excess 
of the estimate here accepted. 

A point that should not be overlooked in measuring the relative sig- 
nificance of this circulation is that in Kussia banks are comparatively 
few in number and checks are but little used, which of course makes 
the circulating medium much less efficient in the transaction of busi- 
ness than it is with the use of those agencies. 

IV.--CHANaB8 IN THE 878TEM. 

In regard to changes in the monetary system of the country, I would 
refer to the pending change remarked upon in my reply to interroga- 
tory No. 2. 

A very slight alteration was made January 1, 1896, in the ratio between 
gold and silver. It had been 15.45 parts of silver to 1 of gold, and was 
changed to 15J of silver to 1 of gold. (L'Histoire Mou^taire de notre 
Temps. Haupt., p. 369.) 

Silver coinage for private account was stopped July 8/20, 1893. 

In further connection with the policy now in process of adoption by 
the Government, I beg to call attention to the following extract from 
the remarks of the ministry of finance in its last official bulletin : 

As to the silver ruble, of which the coining for private acconut has been prohib- 
ited for nearly three years, it will rontiniie to be received at par and without limita- 
tion as to auantity by all the Government re])ositories (the custom-houne excepted). 
Private inaividuals, however, will not be obliged to accept more that 50 silver rubles 
at a time in any one payment. 

The silver rnble, wnich nominally is still the monetary unit of the country, will 
fall to the rank of fractional money, the proposed law liot leaving to the bank the 
facility tfven theoretically of redeeming its notes in silver. 

If this project is made law, which can scarcely be realized before October next, 
the monetary system of Russia will bo as follows: The monetary unit, the ruble 
(simply), or the tenth part of a gold coin weighing 8 grams 602.256 milligrams of a 
standard of 0.9(X), and consequently containing 7 grams 742.326 milligrams of fine 
gold, excepting allowances of weight and standard. 

The exchange at par of credit notes against the new coins and of the new coins 
against notes is obligatory for the bank, regardless of the extent of the amount 
presented. 
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Prom this it will be seen that silver will be given a large field of 
employment, but the coinage, like that of other metals worth intrin- 
sically less than the face valae, is and will be upon Oovernment accoant, 
and all silver coined is to be kept at par with gold. The purpose is 
clearly not to change, up or down, the present actual value of the 
moneys, but to crystallize and make permanent that value. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

Concerning the practical effect of the existing currency on manufac- 
turing industries and the rates of labor, I submit data which permit 
the subject to b^ viewed from somewhat different points of view. 

I deem the first matter to be stated is the fluctuations of the paper 
ruble — the money of payment. The following table shows this from 
1870 to the present time: 

Fluctuations of the ruble. 



Average value. 



Tear. 



1870 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 



I rable 
gold (a) 
m ruble 

paper. 



1.28 
1.18 
1.15 
1.16 
1.2i 
1.48 
1.54 
1.58 
1.55 
1.62 
1.58 
1.61 



.1 nibU 

paper in 

Kopeks 

gold. 



0.77 
.84 
.86 
.85 
.80 
.67 
.64 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.63 
.61 



Year. 



1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



Average value. 



1 ruble 
gold (a) 
HI ruble 

paper. 



1.57 
1.57 
1.64 
1.79 
1.68 
1.61 
1.37 
1.49 
1.58 
1.53 
1.49 



1 ruble 

paper in 

kopeks 

gold. 



0.«3 
.63 
.60 
.55 
.59 
.65 
.72 
.66 
.63 
.65 
.67 



a Gold ruble equals 77.2 cents United States currency. 

As to the growth of manufactures, it has long been stimulated by a 
protective tariff as well as by the ability of the manufacturers to pay 
their workmen approximately the old scale of wages in the cheaper money 
of the present system. Upon the other hand, the chief pursuit of the 
people for many generations has been pastoral and agricultural, accom- 
panied by such manufactures as are usually developed with such pur- 
suits in localities remote from the world's principal marts. Under these 
conditions, with plenty of land and with a policy that does not invite 
immigration, the growth of manufactures, as a whole, while steady and 
even considerable, has not been as marked as would be expected from 
merely considering the advantages conferred by the tariff and the abil- 
ity to pay the old scale of wages in the new and cheaper money. But 
in those lines most congenial to tbe people and most nearly approxi- 
mating in the factory system the training received at home, the growth 
has been great, and, I am reliably informed, the profits have been 
enormous. This difference in growth is illustrated in the case of cot- 
ton manufactures. The product of yarns, for instance, was, roundly, 
74,000,000 rubles ($35,520,000) in 1880,' and 187,000,000 rubles ($89,- 
760,000) in 1889. In weaving, the product increased from 99,000,000 

' Paper rubles, valued at 40 cents. 
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rubles' (147,520,000) worth iu 1880 to 222,000,000 rubles' ($106,560,000) 
worth iu 1889. Upon the othefr hand, the printing and dyeing part of 
this industry grew during the same period only from 61,000,000 rubles 
(129,280,000) to 72,000,000 rubles ($34,500,000), and the finishing fell off 
from 6,500,000 rubles ($2,640,000) to 4,400,000 rubles ($2,122,000). 

The total growth of manufactures of all kinds is fairly illustrated in 
the following table: 

Annual productum of manufacturea of all kinds, including mining. 



Ymtb. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 



Production in 
paper rubles. 



Years. 



905,000,000 
1,130,000,000 
1.214,000,000 
1,287,000,000 
1.378,000,000 
1. 349, 000, 000 
1,304,000,000 



In United 
States cnr- il 
renoy. a || 

$434,400,000 ! 1885 

542, 400, UOO : 1886 

582,720.000 I 1887 

617, 750, 000 1888 

661,440.000 I 1889 

647,520,000 1 1 1890 
625,920,000 I 



Production in 
paper rubles. 



1,309,000,000 
1,325,000,000 
1,427,000.000 
1, 572, 000. 000 
1,606,000.000 
1, 656, 000, 000 



I 



In United 
States cur- 
rency, a 

$628, 320, 000 
636, OOU. 000 
684.960,000 
745, 560, 000 
770, 800, 000 
794,880,000 



a For the years siren in the table the paper ruble is valued at 48 cents in the reductions which 
were made In the Bureau of Statistics. 

Of these industries the nonexcisable manufactures increased from 
688,000,000 rubles' ($282,540,000) worth in 1878 to 1,064,000,0(10 rubles' 
($510,720,000) worth in 1890. The excisable manufactures grew from 
a production within the same period of twelve years from 197,000,000 
rubles ($94,460,000) to 403,000,000 rubles ($193,440,000). The produc- 
tion of mining similarly grew from 120,000,000 rubles ($57,600,000) to 
189,000,000 rubles ($90,720,000). 

These changes have taken place during the present distinctively pro- 
tective policy of the Empire, and I see no reason to question that this 
growth of manufactures still continues. Indeed, with the stimulus 
afforded and with so large a field to occupy, while ill-advised and imma- 
ture ventures are frequently heard of, resulting in loss, yet there must be 
a marked increase in this direction for a long time to come, provided the 
present policy continues. An incjuiry into wages, however, does not 
show that the workmen participate appreciably in the benefits bestowed 
upon these industries. Official statistics showing the condition of 
agriculture are lacking, except as respects the rates and course of wages 
in agricultural pursuits, which will be shown in a later part of this 
report. It suffices to state here, where the general effect is being con- 
sidered, that I have not read or heard a word favorable to the condition 
of agriculture; that the universal testimony is of extreme depression. 
and the wages of the agricultural laborers, as shown by the official 
table referred to, have had, in the main, a downward tendency. 

As to the wages paid to factory operatives and the like, there is con- 
siderable difference between the rates paid in the various provinces. 
As illustrative of the present scale of wages and of the differences 
referred to, I submit the following tables, compiled by the ministry of 
finance in 1893, and which are said to be equally applicable to the pres- 
ent time. 
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Wages in Busna in 1893, 
[Bedaced to American currency in the Bnreaa of Statistice at the rate of 50 cents per mbleu a] 



Cotton manufacture, monthly : b 

Sorters 

Cotton feeders 

Spreaders 

Combers - 

Linen cloth makers ....*. 

Bolt makers 

Frame tenders 

Ribbon makers 

Spinners 

Doffers , 

Twisters 

Creelers 

Winders of yarn 

Frame spinners* heluers 

Winders of yarn on uobbins 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Gas lighters 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Carpenters 

Cotton-weaving industry, monthly : c 

Weavers, male or female 

Overseei-s of weavers , 

Warpers 

Yam winders 

Sizers 

Binders 

Sorters 

Assistants 

Slay makers 

Bcjecters of goods 

Locksmiths and tinners 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers 

Steam mechanics 

Stokers 

Cotton spinning and weaving industry, monthly : d 

Overseers of weaving section 

Overseers of spinning section 

Weaver, male or female 

Spinners 

Sortera 

Peelers 

Sharpeners 

Combers 

Linen cloth makers 

Ribbon makers 

Frame tenders 

Doffers 

Twisters together 

Creelers 

Smoothers 

Twisters 

Winders 

WarpevB 

Drawersin 

Sizers 

Binders 

Slay makers 

Registers of goods 

Packers 

Smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers. . .-. 

Steam mechanics 

Gas lighters 

Simple workmen 



Rabies. 



19. 00 to 5.76 
26. 40 to 6.40 
16. 60 to 6.24 
38. 00 to 12. 00 
15. 50 to 6.40 
2&40to 8.50 
18. 75 to 5.20 
16. 50 to 6.00 
48. 00 to 13. 00 
16. 00 to 8.40 
18. 00 to 8.00 
15. 00 to 5.60 
19.20 to 6.00 
55. 00 to 20. 00 
24. 00 to 8.00 
75. 00 to 24. 00 
30. 00 to 15. 00 
26. 00 to 20. 00 
42. 00 to 8.00 
35. 00 to 10. 00 
20. 00 to 10. 00 
ao. 00 to 24. 00 

83. 60 to 4.50 
55. 00 to 14. 50 
24.00to 9.85 
20. 00 to 4.25 
41. 30 to 11. 80 
26. 00 to 9.00 
23. 50 to 7.00 
14. 50 to 2.10 
33. 40 to 17. 90 
34. 00 to 9.20 
42. 00 to 12. SO 
32. 00 to 14. 80 
20. 00 to 9.15 
75. 00 to 15. 50 
24. 00 to 10. 00 

55. 00 to 17. 00 
56. 40 to 15. 00 
33. 00 to 7.00 
42. 25 to 12. 00 
25. 00 to 5.00 
25. 00 to 5.00 
2L00to 8.70 
10. 00 to 7.20 
15.00 to 5.50 
16.90to 5.30 
19. 00 to 5.30 
16. 70 to 5.00 
18.00 to 8.00 
16. 50 to 6.00 
17. 60 to 5.00 
24. 15 to 4.82 
19. 80 to 14. 15 
23.00to 7.50 
24. 00 to 4.50 
41. 30 to 12. 00 
27. 00 to 7.50 
36. 00 to 8.00 
35. 00 to 9.00 
24.00 to 8.00 
42. 00 to 6.00 
37. 00 to 8.00 
21. 60 to 8.00 
75, 00 to 12. 00 
27. 00 to 10. 00 
20. 00 to 6.00 



United States 
oozrency. 



$9. 50 to $2.88 

13.20 to 3.20 

&25to 3.12 

19. 00 to 6.00 

7.76to 3.20 

13.20 to 4.25 

9. 38 to 2.60 

8.25to 3.00 

24. 00 to 6.50 

8.00to 4.20 

9. 00 to 4.00 

7. 50 to 2.75 

9. 60 to 3.00 

27. 50 to 10. 00 

12. 00 to 4.00 

37. 50 to 12. 00 

15. 00 to 7.50 

18. 00 to 10. 00 

21.00 to 4.00 

n.SOto 5.00 

10. 00 to 5.00 

15.00 to 12. 00 



16. 80 to 
27.50 to 
12. 00 to 
10. 00 to 
20. 65 to 
13. 00 to 
11. 75 to 
7.25 to 
16. 70 to 
17. 00 to 
21. 00 to 
16. 00 to 
10. 00 to 
27. 50 to 
12. 00 to 

27.60 to 

28. 20 to 

16. 80 to 

2L 13 to 

12. 50 to 

13. 50 to 

10. 50 to 

9. 50 to 

7. 50 to 

8. 45 to 

9. 50 to 

8. 35 to 

9. 00 to 

8. 00 to 

8. 80 to 

12. 08 to 

9. 90 to 

lL95to 

12. 00 to 

20. 65 to 

13. 50 to 

18. 00 to 

n.SOto 

12. 00 to 

21. 00 to 

18. 50 to 

10. 80 to 

87. 50 to 

18. 50 to 

10. 00 to 



2.25 
7.25 
4w93 
2.13 
5.90 
4.50 
3.50 
LOS 
8.05 
4.60 
6.25 
7.40 
4.58 
7.75 
5.00 

8.50 
7.50 
3.50 
6.00 
2.60 
2.50 
4.35 
3.60 
2.75 
2.65 
2.65 
2.60 
4.00 
8.50 
2.50 
8.16 
7.08 
3.75 
2.25 
6.00 
3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 



a The paper ruble being estimated in 1890 at 48 cents by the British authorities and in 1886 at 52 
cents by Minister Breckmridge, 50 cents is considered a fair estimate for 1803. 

& Yearly average wages of a workman, 157.83 rubles ($78.92), fluctuating between 220 rubles ($110) 
and 112.32 rubles ($56.16). 

c Yearly average earnings of a woman, 174.98 rubles ($87.49), fluctuating between 254.44 and 137.90 
rubles ($127.22 and $68.95). 

d Yearly average wages of a workman, 152.88 rubles ($76.44), flactoating between 241.92 and 156 
rubles ($120.96 and $78>. 
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Wage» in BusHa in 189S — Continued. 



Rubles. 



United States 
currency. 



Dyeing, whitening, starching, and printing of tissues, monthly : a 

Whit«ner8 

Dyers 

Printers 

Teaselers 

Simple workmen 

Tape, galloon, lace, and trimming manufactories, monthly : b 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Peelers 

S poolers 

winders 

Finishers 

Seal affixers 

Dyers 

Machinists 

Wool spinning and wool combing manufactories, monthly: e 

Peelers 

Combers 

Cleaners 

Spinners 

Twisters 

Winders 

A.ids 

Packers ■ 25. 00 to 9.20 

Blacksmiths and locksmiths I 60. 00 to 32. 00 

Wool spinning, weaving, and finishing department, monthly : d 

Machine weavers 

Hand weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Cleaners 

Darners 

Unwinders 

Twisters 

Apparatus men 

Peelers 

Spreaders 

Spinners 

Cloth fullers 

Ring-frame tenders 

Mechanics 

Blacksmiths and locksmiths 32. 00 to 16. 00 

Cloth manufactories, monthly : e 

Mac b ine weavers 45. 00 to 1 3 . 00 

Hand weavers 22. 00 to 10. 00 | 



16. 80 to 13. 00 
20. 40 to 12. 00 

24. 00 to 14. CO 
20. 60 to 20. UO 
12. 00 to 0.50 

65. 00 to 13. 00 

25. 00 to 17. 00 
12. 00 to 6.00 
16. 50 to 5.00 
21. 00 to 6.50 
18. 50 to 8.70 

6. 25 to .3.75 
22. 50 to 13.50 
55. 00 to 16. 00 

24. 00 to 11.00 
20. 00 to 10. 00 
26. 40 to 10. 00 
39. 00 to 24. 01) I 
13. 20 to 7.20 
21. 60 to 10. 00 
15. 00 to 12. 00 



37. 00 to 7.00 
32. 00 to 16. 00 
27. 90 to 10. 00 
14. 00 to 5.00 
12. 00 to 5.00 
12. 00 to 5.00 
7. 00 to 6.00 
8. 00 to 6.00 
32. 00 to 25. 00 
11. 00 to 8. 00 
10. 00 to 6.r>0 
48. 00 to 16. 00 
20. 00 to 5.00 
10. 00 to 7.00 
20. 00 to 14. 00 



Washers. 

Driers 

Pressors 

Shearers 

Combers 

Dyers 

Machine warpers 

Hand warpers 

Spoolers 

Cleaners 

Unwinders 

Twisters 

Color fixers 

Cleaners of apparatus 

Peelers 

Spreaders 

Spinners 

Cloth follers 

Frame makers 

Sorters 

Worsted makers 

Steamers 

Blacksmiths and locksmiths. 

Cloth makers 

Frame spinners 



26. 00 to 9.30 
25. 00 to 5. 50 '■ 
40. 00 to 9.70 
45. 00 to 4.25 
25. 00 to 6. 00 , 
28. 00 to 10. 00 I 
25. 00 to 4.00 I 
39. 00 to 14. 00 
16. 00 to 2.00 I 
16. 80 to 7.00 , 
12. 00 to 4.50 I 
16. 00 to 4.00 
25. 00 to 6.00 I 
20. 00 to 8.00 ! 
20. 50 to 3.60 
16. 50 to 4.00 I 
13. 00 to 12. 50 i 
26. 00 to 6.80 I 
17. 50 to 6. 40 I 
32. 00 to 12. 00 
35. 00 to 13. 00 ' 
50. 00 to 16. 00 
50. 00 to 10. 00 j 
12. 00 to 4.00 I 
34. 00 to 5. 10 , 



18. 40 to $6. 50 
10. 20 to 6.00 
12.(10 to 7.00 
10, 30 to 10. 00 
6. 00 to 3.75 

32. 50 to 6.50 

12. 50 to 8.50 

6. 00 to 3.00 

8. 25 to 2.50 

10. 50 to 3.25 

9. 25 to 4.36 

3.i:Uo 1.88 

11.25 to 6.75 

27. 50 to 8.00 

12. 00 to 5.00 
10. 00 to 5.00 

13. 20 to 5.00 
19. 50 to 12. 00 

6. 60 to 3.60 
10. 80 to 5.00 

7. 80 to 6.00 
12. 50 to 4.60 
30. 00 to 16. 00 

18. 50 to 3.50 

16. 00 to 8.00 

13. 95 to 5.00 

7. 00 to 2.50 

6. 00 to 2.50 

6. 00 to 2.50 

3. 50 to 3.00 

4. 00 to 3.00 
16. 00 to 12. 50 

5. 50 to 4.00 

5. 00 to 3.25 

24.0uto 8.00 

10. 00 to 3.50 

5. 00 to 3.50 

10. 00 to 7.00 

16. 00 to 8.00 

22. 50 to 6.50 

11. 00 to 5.00 

13. 00 to 4.65 

12. 50 to 2.75 

20. 00 to 4.85 

22. 50 to 2.13 

12. 50 to 3.00 

14. 00 to 5.00 

12. 50 to 2.00 

19. 50 to 7.00 

8. 00 to 1.00 

8. 40 to 3.50 

6. 00 to 2.25 

8. 00 to 2.00 

12. 50 to 3.00 

10. 00 to 4.00 

10. 25 to 1.80 

8. 25 to 2.00 

6. 50 to 6.25 

13. 00 to 3.40 

8. 75 to 3.20 

16. 00 to 6.00 

17. 50 to 6.50 

25. 00 to 8. 00 

25. 00 to 5.00 

6. 00 to 2.00 

17. 00 to 2.55 



a Yearly average wages of a workman, 192 rubles ($96), fluctuating from 241.92 to 156 rubles ($120.96 
to $78). 

& Average yearly earnings of a workman, 171.60 rubles (|85.80). fluctuating from 273 to 160 rubles 
($136.50 to $80). 

c Average yearly earnings of a workman, 190.56 rubles ($95. 28), fluctuating from 239 to 152. 64 rubles 
($119.50to$te.32). 

d Yearly average earnings of a workman, 197.02 rubles ($98.51), fluctuating from 225.60 to 133.40 
rabies ($112.80 to $66.70). 

eAverage yearly earnings of a workman, 174.50 rubles ($87.25), fluctuating from 240.70 to 124.47 
rnblea (^.& to #82.84). 
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Wool weaviiiK, printing, and dyeing manufactories, monthlj:a 

Macliiue weavern 

Hand weaver* 

Steamers 

Chem ists 

Whiteners 

Wasbera 

Driers 

Pressors 

Shearers and combers 

Dyers 

Sfsers 1. 

Warp tiers 

Machine and hand weavers 

Peelers and cleaners 

Unwinders of wool 

Winders of warp 

Twisters 

Kerchief printers 

Color fixers 

Loom tacklers 

Steamers 

Stokers 

Smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers 

Hat manufactory, monthly : b 

Fullers 

Trimmers - 

Irouers 

Shapers 

Dyers 

Silk-weaving manufactory, monthly : e 

Machine weavers 

Hand weavers 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Teasel cleaners 

Machine warpers 

Cleajiers 

Pressers 

Dyers 

Twisters 

Folders 

Warp tiers 

Locksmiths 

Steamers 

Velvet mannfactor>^ monthly : d 

Hand weavers 

Machine weavers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Pickers 

Cleaners 

Flax spinning and weaving, monthly : e 

Cord makers 

Wadding makers 

Doffers 

Twisters 

Card tenders 

Spreaders 

Frame tenders 

Ribbon makers 

Dryers 

Packers 

Winders 

Combers, male and female 

Weavers, male and female 

Sizers 

Warpers 

Spoolers 



16.00tol0.00 
10. 00 to 6.00 
10. 00 to 10. 00 
25. 75 to 8.75 
10. 75 to 8.70 

21.00 to 5.45 

15. 85 to 8.25 

6.25 to 2.00 

11. 16 to 2.83 

• 7.00 to 2.37 

14.35 to 3.75 

9. 19 to 7.17 

8. 00 to 2.50 

11. 50 to 5.10 

17. 00 to 11. 50 

13. 00 to 7.00 

13. 00 to 10. 00 

23. 00 to 9.00 

12.00to 7.00 

16. 00 to 6.00 

12. 00 to 6.00 

8. 00 to 4.00 

6.00to 8.00 

6. 00 to 3.00 

6.00to 3.00 

6.00 to 3.00 

6.89 to 5.25 

8.85 to 3.57 

3.60 to 1.80 

6. 00 to 3.95 

4. 90 to 3.15 

6. 60 to 3.60 

5. 50 to 4.50 

4. 56 to 3.15 

8. 70 to 2.15 

10.20to 2.45 

10.35 to 2.45 

14.35 to 4.80 

10. 30 to 3.95 

13. 90 to 7.00 
12. 50 to 10. 00 

8.50to 2.25 

a Yearly average wages of a workman, 169 rubles ($84.50), fluctuating from 174.50 to 164.50 rublea 
($87.25 to $82.25). /. e 

6 Yearly average wages of a workman, 206 rubles ($103), fluctuating from 245.09 to 156 rubles 
($122.55 to $78). 

c Yearly average earnings of a workman, 207.14 rubles ($103.55), fluctuating from 256 to 147.10 rubles 
($128 to $73.55). 

d Yearly average earnings of a workman, 211.10 rubles ($105.55). 

Yearly average wages of workmen, 124.31 rubles ($62.16), fluctuating from 128 to 112.15 mUes 
($64 to $55.08) . 



Rubles. 



87. 00 to 9.00 
34. 00 ton. 80 
15. 00 to 11. 00 
15. 00 to 10. 00 
15. 00 to 10. 00 
20. 00 to 10. 00 
16. 00 to 8.75 
12. 50 to 11. 50 
30. 00 to 9.00 
15. 50 to 10. 00 
21. 00 to 10. 00 
35. 00 to 14. 13 
30. 00 to 16. 50 
24. 00 to 6.50 
12. 00 to 7.50 
27. 50 to &00 
27. 00 to 8.00 
27. 00 to 19. 50 
20. 00 to 11. 00 
16. 00 to 12. 00 
45. 00 to 27. 00 
25. 00 to 10. 00 
36. 00 to 2L CO 
35. 00 to 20. 00 
15. 00 to 12. 00 

32. 00 to 20. 00 
20. 00 to 12. 00 
20. 00 to 20. 00 
51. 50 to 17. 50 
21. 50 to 17. 50 

42. 00 to 10. 89 
81. 70 to 16. 50 
10. 50 to 4.00 
22. 30 to 5.66 
14. 00 to 4.74 
28. 70 to 7.50 
18. 37 to 14. 34 
16. 00 to 5.00 
28. 00 to 10. 20 
34. 00 to 23. 00 
26. 00 to 14. 00 
26. 00 to 20. 00 
46. 00 to 18. 00 
24. 00 to 14. 00 

32. 00 to 12. 00 
24. 00 to 12. 00 
16.00 to 8.00 
12. 00 to 6.00 
12.00 to 6.00 
12. 00 to 6.00 
12.00to 6.00 

13. 70 to 10. 50 
17. 70 to 7.14 

7. 20 to 3.60 
12. 00 to 7.90 

9. 80 to 6.30 
13.20 to 7.20 
U.OOto 9.00 

9. 12 to 6.30 
17. 40 to 4.30 
20. 40 to 4.90 
20. 70 to 4.90 
28. 70 to 9.60 
20. 60 to 7.90 
27. 80 to 14. 00 
25. 00 to 20. 00 
17. 00 to 4.50 



United States 
currency. 



$18.50 
17.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
10.00 
8.00 
6.25 
15.00 
7.75 
10.50 
17.50 
15.00 
12-00 
6.00 
13.75 
13.50 
13.50 
10.00 
8.00 
27.50 
12.50 
18.00 
17.50 
7.50 



to $4. 50 
to 5.90 
to 5.50 
to 5.00 
to 5.00 
to 5.00 
to 4.38 
to 5.75 
to 9.50 
to 5.00 
to 5.00 
to 7.07 
to 8.25 
to 3.25 
to 3.75 
to 4.00 
to 4.00 
to 9.75 
to 5.50 
to 6.00 
to 13. 50 
to 5.00 
to 10. 50 
to 10. 00 
to 6.00 
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United SUtee 
currency. 



Jate mannfactory, monthly : a 

Spinnen 

Twisters 

Warpers j 

Weavers 

Smoothers 

Keelers 

Scutchers 

Finishers 

Macbinista 

Packers 

Gntta-percha mannfactures, monthly : b 

Weavers 

Finishers 

Warpers 

Winders 

Tube makers 

Coshion and slipper makers 

Dryers 

Paint makers 

Strap makers 

Surgical instrument makers 

Galoohe trimmers 

Cutters 

Polishers 

Stretchers 

Hard gntta-peroha makers 

Stove men 

Paper manufactures, monthly : o 

Sorters of rags 

Sorters of paper 

Workers on clean rolls 

Workers on dirty rolls 

Workers on paper-cutting machines 

Calenders 

Workers on whitening rolls 

Workers on paper machines 

Ra£ boilers 

Chief workmen 

liachinista 

Stokers 

Packers 

Sawmills, monthly : d 

Sawnxers 

Assistants 

Saw menders 

Pliers 

Plank receivers 

Sorters 

Machinists 

Stackers 

Greasers 

Bent- wood furniture, monthly : e 

Turners 

Benders 

Polishers 

Vamishers 

Glossers 

Carpenters 

Wood benders 

Joiners 

Sawyers 

Menders 

Locksmiths 

Packers 

Cast-iron and machine fonndricSf monthly :/ 

Modelers * 

Casters 

Coppersmiths 

LocRsmiths 



21.eOto 9.60 

19. 20 to 8.80 
13. 60 to 12. 00 
26. 40 to 12. 50 
19. 20 to 12. 00 
15. 00 to 9.60 
28. 80 to 12. 00 
16. 30 to 15. 00 
40. 00 to 24. 00 
SCOOto 7.70 

58. 00 to 18. 00 
82.00 
82. 00 to 17. 00 
17. 00 to 10. 50 
38.40 to 15. 60 
20. 40 to 12. 00 
28. 00 to 15. 60 
19. 20 to 9.80 
42. 00 to 18. 00 
31. 00 to 9.60 
12. 00 to 9.60 
38. 40 to 16. 80 
40. 00 to 19. 20 
26.40 to 9.60 
36. 00 to 9.60 
40. 00 to 18. 00 

20. 00 to 6.00 
13. 00 to 6.00 
30. 00 to 17. 00 
20. 00 to 16. 00 
13. 00 to 9.60 
40. 00 to 12. 00 
25. 00 to 12. 00 
40. 00 to 11. 50 
20. 00 to 13. 50 
75. 00 to 25. 00 
50. 00 to 18. 00 
25. 00 to 15. 00 
20. 00 to 8.40 

68. 00 TO 10. 00 

20. GO to 7.20 
30. 00 to 20. 00 
25. 00 to 10. 00 
22. 00 to 9.60 
30. 00 to 12. 00 
27. 00 to 25. 00 
20. 00 to 15. 00 
15. 00 to 10. 00 

34. 00 to 14. 40 
30. 00 to 16. 80 
18. 40 to 7.00 
16. 00 to 8.40 
15. 00 to 9.60 
41. 50 to 18. 00 
12. 00 to 9.60 
45. 00 to 19. 20 
9.60 
17. 00 to 16. 60 
20. 00 to 16. 80 

21. 00 to 9.50 

96. 00 to 14. 50 
156. 00 to 14. 00 

96. 00 to 16. 00 
120. 00 to 11. 50 



$10.80 
9.60 
6.80 

13.20 
9.60 
7.60 

14.40 
8.15 

20.00 

laoo 



to $4. 80 
to 4.40 
to 6.00 
to 6.25 
to 6.00 
to 4.80 
to 6.00 
to 7.50 
to 12. 00 
to 3.85 



29.00 to 6.50 

16.00 

16. 00 to 8.60 

8.60 to fi.25 

19. 20 to 7.80 

10.20 to 6.00 

14. 00 to 7.80 

9. 60 to 4.90 

21. 00 to 9.00 

15. 60 to 4.80 

6. 00 to 4.80 

19. 00 to 8.40 

20. 00 to 9.60 

13. 20 to 4.80 

18. 00 to 4.80 

20. 00 to 9.00 

10. 00 to 3.00 

6. 50 to 3.00 

15. 00 to 8.50 

10. 00 to 8.00 

6. 50 to 4.80 

20. 00 to 6.00 

12. 50 to 6.00 

20. 00 to 5.76 

10. 00 to 6.75 
37. 50 to 12. 60 

25. 00 to 9.00 

12.50 to 7.60 

10. 00 to 4.20 

34. 00 to 5.00 
10 00 to 3. 60 
15. 00 to 10. 00 
12. 50 to 5.00 
11. 00 to 4.80 
15. 00 to 6.00 
13. 50 to 12. 50 
10. 00 to 7.50 
7.50 to 5.00 



17. 00 to 

15. 00 to 
9. 20 to 
8. 00 to 
7. 50 to 

20. 75 to 
6. 00 to 

22. 50 to 

8. 50 to 
10. 00 to 
10. 50 to 



7.20 
8.40 
3.50 
4.2« 
4.80 
9.00 
4.80 
9.60 
4.80 
7.80 
8.40 
4.75 



48. 00 to 7.25 

78. 00 to 7.00 

48. 00 to 8.00 

60. 00 to 5.75 



a Yearly average wages, 166.89 rubles ($&3.45) , fluctuating from 193.26 to 132.45 rubles ($96.63 to $66.21) . 

& Average yearly wages of workmen, 260.71 rubles ($130.86), fluctuating from 402.20 to 257.65 rubles 
($201.10 to $li8.83). 

e Average yearly wages of workmen, 175.60 rubles ($87.80), fluctuating fh>m 234 to 137.10 rubles 
($117.05 to $68. 55). 

d Average annual wages of workmen, 237.17 rubles ($118.50), fluctuating from 290 to 109.44 rubles 
($145 to $64.72). 

^Average yearly wages of workmen, 176.60 rubles ($88.30), fluctuating from 250 to 138.21 rubles 
($125 to $69.12). 

/Average yearly wages of workmen, 321.74 rubles ($160.87), fluctuating from 604 to 180.60 rubles 
($802 to $82.30). 
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Wagei in Buasia in i5P5— Continued. 



Cast-iron and machine foundries, monthly— Continued. 

Turners and parers 

Trimmers 

Fnmace tenders 

Riveters 

Tinners 

Polishers 

Hammerers 

Various aids 

Blacksmiths 

Mechanics 

Machinists 

Stokers 

Steel foundry, monthly : a 

Melters 

Founders 

Coppersm iih s 

Furnace tenders 

Casters 

Boilers 

Flatteners 

Softeners 

Smiths and turners 

Gaslighters 

Sorters 

Stokers 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers T... 

Machinists - 

Aids 

Car and machine manufactories, monthly : h 

Locksmiths and turners 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers 

Founders 

Casters 

Furnace tenders 

Modelers 

Joiners and carpenters 

Coppersmiths 

Planers and borers 

Melters 

Painters 

Upholsterers 

Mach inls ts 

Stokers 

Apprentices 

Machinery, ship construction, and iron rolling mills, monthly : e 

Modelers 

Founders and casters 

Melters 

Planers and boxers 

Coppersmiths and riveters 

Shipbuilders 

Turners and tenders 

Flatteners 

Puddlers 

Settlers and workers 

Wheelmakers 

Brass sm iths 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers 

Machinists 

Telegraph and electro-technical apparatus, monthly : d 

LocKsmJths and turners 

Borers and planers 

Blacksmiths 

Hammerers 

Coppersmiths and riveters 

Modelers 

Joiners and menders 

Tinners and water layers 

Whitesmiths 



Rubles. 



08. 00 to 16. 00 
55. 00 to 14. 00 
46. 00 to 14. 50 
96. 00 to 17. 00 
96. 00 to 26. 00 
28. 00 to 10. 80 
86. 00 to 11. 50 
24. 00 to 3.80 
100. 00 to U. 40 
120. 00 to 25. 00 
140. 00 to 17. 00 
29. 00 to 15. 00 



United SUtes 
currency. 



86. 50 to 
76. 50 to 
67. 20 to 
45. 50 to 
86. 00 to 
90. 00 to 
112. 00 to 
84. 00 to 
84.(iOto 
38. 50 to 
39. 60 to 
38. 00 to 
51. 00 to 
23. 00 to 
96. 00 to 
24. 00 to 

43. 60 to 
52. 00 to 
32. 00 to 
60. 00 to 
60. 00 to 
40. 00 to 
38. 20 to 
45.60(0 
49. 00 to 
39. 50 to 
40.90 to 
43. 00 to 
26. 00 to 



12. 40 to 

79. 00 to 
96. 00 to 
47. 00 to 
93. 00 to 
101. 00 to 
59. 00 to 
38. 00 to 
96. 00 to 
88. 00 to 
30. 00 to 
68. 00 to 
75. 00 to 
98. 00 to 
50. 00 to 
60. 00 to 

112. 00 to 
32. 00 to 
60. 00 to 
24. 00 to 
60. 00 to 
80. 00 to 
60. 00 to 
65. 00 to 
65. 00 to 



35.00 
14.80 
26.00 
22.00 
24.00 
14.00 
25.00 
30.00 
85.00 
17.00 
26.00 
15.00 
10.00 
18.00 
24.00 

25.00 
21.00 
36.00 
17.50 
80.00 
24.00 
38.00 
84.00 
34.00 



$40.00 
27.50 
23.00 
48.00 
48.00 
14.00 
18.00 
12.00 
50.00 
00.00 
70.00 
14.50 



28.80 

24.00 

18.00 

25.00 

36.00 

17.00 

86.00 

24.00 

24.00 , 

24.00 

25.00 

15.50 

21.50 I 

10.20 ! 

26.80 

16.00 

15.00 
20.00 
16.00 
34.00 
34.00 
29.00 , 
19. 50 
20.40 I 
19.50 , 
14.70 
28.70 
17.60 
24.00 i 
40.00 I 
20.00 i 
7.00 ■ 



I 



to«8.00 
to 7.00 
to 7.25 
to 8.50 
to 12.50 
to 5.40 
to 5.75 
to 1.90 
to 7.20 
to 12. 50 
to 8.50 
to 7.50 



43. 25 to 14. 40 
38. 25 to 12. 00 
33. 60 to 9.00 
22. 75 to 12. 60 
43. 00 to 18. 00 
45. 00 to 8.50 
56. UU to 18. 00 
42. 00 to 12 00 
42. 00 to 12. 00 
19. 25 to 12. 00 
19. 80 to 12. 50 
19. 00 to 7.75 
25. 50 to 10. 75 
11. 50 to 9.60 
48. 00 to 13. 40 
12. 00 to 8.00 

22. 80 to 7.50 
26. 00 to 10. 00 
16. 00 to 8.00 
80. 00 to 17. 00 
30. 00 to 17. 00 
20. 00 to 14. 50 
19. 10 to 9.75 
22. 80 to 10. 20 
24. 50 to 9.75 
19. 75 to 7.35 
20. 45 to 14. 35 
22. 50 to 8.80 
13. 00 to 12. 00 
20.00 
10.00 
6. 20 to 3.50 

.to. 50 to 17. 50 
48. 00 to 7.40 
23. 50 to 13. 00 
46. 50 to 11.00 
.'X). 50 to 12. 00 
29.50to 7.U0 
19. 00 to 12. 50 
48. 00 to 15. 00 
44. 00 to 17.50 
15. 00 to 8.50 
34. 00 to 13. 00 
37.50to 7.50 
49. 00 to 9.50 
25.00 to 9.00 
30. 00 to 12. 00 

56. 00 to 12. 50 
16. 00 to 10. 50 
30. 00 to 18. 00 
12. 00 to 8.75 
30. 00 to 15. 00 
40. 00 to 12. 00 
30. 00 to 19. 00 
37. 50 to 17. 00 
37. 50 to 17. 00 



a Average yearly wages of workmen, 524.28 rubles ($262.14). 

& Average yearly earnings of a workmau, 300.84 ($150.42), fluctuating from 393.45 to 253.80 rubles 
($196.73 to $126.90). 

e Average yearly wages of a workman, 387.91 rnblcB ($168.96), fluctuating fh>m 462.50 to 297.50 rubles 
($231.25 to $148.75). 

d Average yearly wages of a workman, 517.44 rubles ($258.72), fluctuating fh>m 532 to 507 rubles 
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W€ige$ in RuaHa in 189S — Continued. 



Telegraph and electro-tecbnlcal apparatus, monthly^Continued. 

Foliahera 

Glossera 

Setters 

Wire winders 

Machinists 

Meehan ics 

Maanfactaree of screws and other metal goods, monthly : a 

Liocksmiths 

Turners 

Stampers 

]>rawers 

Workers on machines 

Modelers 

Boxmi^Lers 

Packers 

Plated goods manufactures, monthly : 6 

Turners * 

Polishers 

Vamishers 

Bronze makers 

Spoon makers 

QalTanizers 

lithographic and printing machines, monthly : e 

Bukcksmitha 

I«ooksmiths 

Turners 

Joiners , 

Aids 

Apprentices 

Lamp manufacture, monthly : d 

founders 

Bronse makers 

Whiteners 

Turners 

Tamishers 

lrf)cksmiths 

Match industry, monthly : e 

Machinists 

Stokers 

Briers 

Boffers 

Packers 

Case makers 

Splint cutters 

Bippers 

Box makers 

Band rollers 

Olass manufacture, mcmthly : / 

Blowers 

Polishers 

Brawers 

Molders 

Potters 

Glass melters 

Stokers 

Cutters 

Jar makers 

Aids 

Cbemioal industry, monthly : g 

Betorters 

Charooal burners 

Workmen 

Acid makers 

Varnish makers 

Locksmiths and blacksmiths ; 



Rubles. 



81. 00 to 24. 00 
50. 00 to 40. 00 
07. 00 to 86. 00 
83. 00 to 19. 00 
82. 50 to 27. 00 
150. 00 to 80. 00 

100. 00 to 10. 00 
54. 00 to 13. 00 
35. 00 to 21. 00 
40. 00 to 21. 00 
50. 00 to 12. 00 
54. 00 to 27. 00 
86. 00 to 26. 00 
14. 50 to 7.50 

65. 20 to 32. 00 
56. 50 to 80. 00 
60. 00 to 16. 60 
74. 50 to 32. 00 
60. 00 to 30. 00 
45.00 

51. 50 to 32. 00 
52. 50 t« 26. 50 
55. 00 to 34. 50 
46. 50 to 41. 00 
83.00 to 27.00 
21. 00 to 4.80 

65. 00 to 4.50 
40. 00 to 15. 00 
58. 50 to 6.50 
75. 00 to 4.50 
40. 00 to 10. 80 
30.00 

55. 00 to 24. 00 
18. 00 to 17. 00 
10. 20 to 12. 00 
24. 00 to 6.00 
18. 00 to 3.00 
86. 00 to 20. 70 
28. 00 to 6.00 
16. 00 to 8.00 
10. 00 to 2.00 
9. 00 to 3.00 

140. 00 to 19. 20 
50. 00 to 7.20 
72. 00 to 16. 00 
10. 00 to 5.00 
50. 00 to 17. 00 
75.(10 to 13. 00 
20. 00 to 15. 00 
20. 00 to 16. 00 
15. 00 to 3.00 
7. 00 to 3.00 

80. 00 to 20. 00 
29. 00 to 16. 00 
25. 00 to 20. 00 
16. 00 to 12. 00 
12.00 
90. 00 to 30. 00 



United States 
currency. 



$15. 50 to $12. 00 
25. 00 to 20. 00 
48. 50 to 18. 00 
16. 50 to 9.50 
16. 25 to 13. 50 
75. 00 to 18. 00 

50.00to 8.00 
27. 00 to 6.50 
17. 50 to 10. 50 
20. 00 to 10. 50 
25. 00 to 6.00 
27. 00 to 13. 50 
18. 00 to 13. 00 
7. 25 to 8.75 

32. 60 to 16. 00 
28. 25 to 15. 00 
25. 00 to 8.30 
37. 25 to 16. 00 
30. 00 to 15. 00 
22.50 

25. 75 to 16. 00 
26. 25 to 13. 25 
27. 50 to 17. 25 
23. 25 to 20. 50 
16. 50 to 13. 50 
10.50 to 2.40 

32. 50 to 2.75 
20. 00 to 7.50 
29. 25 to 3.25 
37. 50 to 2.25 
20. 00 to 5.40 
16.00 

27. 50 to 12. 00 
9. 00 to 8.50 
9. 60 to 6.00 

11. 00 to 3.00 
9. 00 to 1.50 

18. 00 to 10. 35 

U.00to 3.00 
8. 00 to 4.00 
5. 00 to 1.00 
4. 50 to 1.50 



70. 00 to 
25. 00 to 
36. 00 to 
10. 00 to 
25. 00 to 
87. 50 to 
10. 00 to 
10. 00 to 
7. 50 to 
3. 50 to 



9.60 
3.60 
8.00 
2.50 
8.50 
6.50 
7.50 
8.00 
1.50 
1.50 



15. 00 to 10. 00 
14. 50 to 8.00 
12. 50 to 10. 00 
8. 00 to 6.00 
6.00 
45. 00 to 15. 00 

a Average yearly wages earned by a workman, 287.60 rubles ($143.80), fluctuating from 322 t-o 205 
rubles ($161 to $102.50). 

6 Average yearly wages earned by a workman, 346.18 rubles ($173), fluctuating from 374 to 296.10 
rubles ($197 to $148.05). 

cAverage yearly wages of a workman^ 412.40 rubles ($206.20). 

dAverage yearly wages of a workman, 263.10 rubles ($131.55), fluctuating from 405 to 181.20 rubles 
($202.50 to ^.60). 

^Average yearly wages of a workman, 121.62 rubles ($60.81), fluctuating from 201.50 to 88.54 rubles 
($100.75 to $M.27). 

/Average yearly earnings of a workman, 244.70 rubles ($122.35), fluctuating from 363 to 162 rubles 
($181.50 to $81). 

a Average yearly earnings of a workman, 282.10 rubles ($141.05), fluctuating £h>m 350 to 138.36 rubles 
($176to«<^.68). 
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Wage$ in Russia — Continued. 



Earthenware manafaoture, monthly : a 

Chief molders 

Apprentices , 

Drawers 

Trimmers 

Workmen 

Brick making, monthly : b 

Bamem 

Molders 

Loaders 

Kneaders 

Wheelers 

Stonecutting industry, monthly : e 

Cutters 

Hewers 

Polishers 

Aids 

Flour mills, monthly : d 

MiUers 

Stenters 

Valveitters 

Cleaners 

Incisors 

Greasers 

Workmen 

Machinists 

Breweries, monthly : e 

Maltsters 

Mash makers 

Fermenters 

Bottlers 

Rinsers 

Coopers 

Barrel steamers 

Stokers 

Gas lighters 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Chief workmen 

Tobacco factories, monthly :/ 

Machine cranibers 

Hand crumbers 

Cigar makers 

Cigarette makers 

Sorters 

Fillers 

Gluers 

Driers 

Paper cutters 

Workmen on case machines 

Band rollers 

Packers 

Machinists 

Chief workmen 

Leather manufacture, monthly : g 

Tanners 

Cleaners 

Groovers 

Cutters , 

Shagreen makers , 

Aids 

Machinists , 

Soap manufacture, monthly : A 

Soap boilers 

Chemists 

Apparatus men 

Workmen 



Rubles. 


United States 




currency. 


8L 00 to 17. 00 


$15. 50 to $8. 50 


17. 00 to 8.M 


8. 60 to 4.25 


36. 00 to 9.50 


18. 00 to 4.75 


14. 50 to 9.00 


7.25 to 4.50 


12.60 to 6.00 


6.25 to 3.00 


40. 00 to 12. 00 


20.00 to 6.00 


85. 00 to 12. 00 


17.60 to 6.00 


20. 00 to 8.00 


10. 00 to 4.00 


21. CO to 11. 00 


10. 50 to 5.50 


17. 00 to 10. 00 


8.50 to 5.00 


48. 00 to 36. 00 


24. 00 tola 00 


45. 00 to 31. 00 


22. 50 to 15. 50 


66. 00 to 21. CO 


33. 00 to 10. 60 


16. 00 to 14. 50 


8.00 to 7.25 


58. 00 to 21. 60 


20. 00 to 10. 80 


28. 80 to 24. 00 


14. 40 to 12. 00 


24. 00 to 16. 80 


12. 00 to 8.15 


36. 00 to 16. 80 


18. 00 to 8.40 


38. 40 to 28. 80 


19. 20 to 14. 40 


81. 00 to 24. 00 


15. 50 to 12.00 


27. 00 to 9.00 


13. 50 to 4.50 


36. 00 to 28. 00 


18. 00 to 14.00 


56. 00 to 14. 00 


28.00 to 7.00 


23. 00 to 13. 00 


11.50 to 6.50 


56. 00 to 13. 00 


28.00to 6.50 


30. 00 to 14. 00 


15. 00 to 7.00 


28.00to 9.00 


14.00 to 4.50 


48. 00 to 20. 00 


24. 00 to 10. 00 


25. 00 to 13. 00 


12. 50 to 6.50 


45. 00 to 18. 00 


22. 50 to 9.00 


18. 00 to 14. 00 


9. 00 to 7. 00 


45. 00 to 30. 00 


22. 50 to 16. 00 


35. 00 to 12. 00 


17. 60 to 6.00 


86. 00 to 45. UO 


43. 00 to 22. 50 


40. GO to 17. 20 


20.00to &60 


58. 00 to 12. 00 


29. 00 to 6.00 


40. 00 to 10. 00 


20. 00 to 5.00 


3U.00to 7.20 


15. 00 to 3.60 


48. 00 to 4.00 


24.00 to 2.00 


50. 00 to 10. 00 


25. 00 to 10. 00 


27.00to 8.00 


13.50to 4.00 


31.00t4> 8.00 


17. 00 to 4.00 


36. 00 to 10. 00 


18.00to 5.00 


21. 00 to 9.60 


10.50 to 4.80 


2L00to 8.00 


10. 50 to 4.00 


33. 00 to 9.60 


16.50to 4.80 


70. 00 to 20. 00 


35. 00 to 10.00 


70. 00 to 40. 00 


35. 00 to 20. 00 


60. 00 to 12. 00 


35.00to 6.00 


40. 00 to 16. 00 


SO.OOto 8.00 


86. 00 to 30. 00 


43. 00 to 15. 00 


48. 00 to 24. 00 


24. 00 to 12. 00 


28. 00 to 16. 00 


14. 00 to 8.00 


20. 00 to 9.00 


10. 00 to 4.50 


45. 00 to 30. 00 


22. 50 to 15. 00 


81.50 


40.75 


60.00 


30.00 


48.00 


21.50 


SO.OOto 6.00 


15. 00 to 3.00 



a Average yearly earnings of a workman, 191.60 rubles ($95.80). 

b Average yearly wages earned by a workman, 164.90 rubles ($82.45), fluctuating ttom 264 to 121.90 
rubles ($132 to $60.05). 

e Average yearly wages earned by a workman, 388 rubles ($194), fluctuating ttom 430 to 360 rubles 
($215 to $180). 

d Average vearlv wages earned by a workman, 305.60 rubles ($152.80), fluctuating from 373.30 to 
230.40 rubles ($186.'()5 to $115). 

e Average vearly wages of a workman, 211.50 rubles ($105.75), fluctuating from 300 to 170 rubles ($150 
to $85). 

/Average yearly wages earned by a workman, 147.10 rubles ($73.55), fluctuating from 250 to 117 rubles 
($125 to $^.60). 

q Average yearly earnings of a workman, 328.57 rubles ($164.29), fluctuating from 402 to 228 rubles 
($201 to $114). 

h Average yearly earnings of a workman, 218 rubles ($109). 
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Wage* in Buasia — CoDtinued. 



Manufactare of boots and shoes by machinorv, monthly : a 

Cutters 

Sewers 

Tighteners 

H eel makers 

Trimmers 

Pr»|>areni 

Felt makers 

Trunk makers 



Itubles. 


United States 




curreDcy. 


56. 76 to 38. 80 


$39. 38 to $19. 90 


41. 70 to 21. 70 


20. 85 to 10.86 


77. 00 to 39. 50 


H8.S0to 19.75 


64. 20 to 43. 90 


32. 00 to 21. 9» 


51. 30 to 36. 40 


25.65 to 18.20 


57. 30 to 28. 00 


28. 65 to 14.00 


56. 10 to 26. 90 


28.a'>to 13.45 


49. 90 to 24. 50 


24.96 to 12.25 



a Average yearly earnings of a workman, 292.28 rubles ($146.14). 

I remarked at the beginning of tlie foregoing tables of wages that, 
though compiled in 1893, they are applicable to the present time, as 
there has been substantially no change since then. They are equally 
applicable to 1886, the year inquiry is particularly directed to for com- 
parison. Indeed, in reply to my inquiries, I have been uniformly told, 
officially and otherwise, that wages in Bussia have undergone little or 
no change for thirty years. The only material exception is that of agri- 
cultural laborers, before referred to, as will be shown in a later part of 
this dispatch. I can not get data as far back as the Crimean Var, the 
time when Kusaia entered upon the system of irredeemable money, but 
the uniform statement tbat no material changes have ever been known 
in wages, combined with their known rigidity for many years, render 
all recorded fluctuations in the value of the currency, lead to the belief 
that they are not now, nor have been at any time, much if any higher 
than they were during the period of that war or just prior to it, say 
since 1850. 

The following statement is furnished me by Mr. Ernest E. Ropes, of 
the firm of W. Ropes & Co., a Boston company which has done business 
here in different lines for several generations. They are now the owners 
of the Petroffsky Oil Works, of this city. It further confirms the fact 
of the generally unchanged rate of wages since 1886, and even prior to 
that time. While this statement goes back only seventeen years, yet 
Mr. Ropes informed me that there is no record or tradition within his 
knowledge of any material change having ever occurred. I introduce 
this statement with particular satisfaction because of tlie generous and, 
I believe, deserved tribute it pays to the Russian artisan and the large 
experience, high character, and intelligence of its author. 

Memorandum of wages paid to the workmen of the Petroffaky Oil Works Company, 

St. Petersburg. 



Employees. 



4 foremen, day and night nhifts per month . 

1 head fitter do... 

Sander fitters per day. 

1 headaolderer do... 

2 painters do... 

3 painters do... 

1 blacksmith do... 

30 laborers, better class, used in works do . . . 

5 bargemen a do... 

6watohroen do... 

80 carters do 

The foregoing receive the same wages the year round. 

45 coopers, in summer per day 

in winter do. . 

46 laborers, in summer do 

in winter — do 1 



Bubles. 



50.00 

75.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.60 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.76 

0.00 to 1.10 
.80 10 1.00 I 
.80 
.70 , 



rnited States 
currency. 



$0. 



$26.00 
39.00 
.52 
.78 
.65 
.52 
.83 
.52 
.47 
.41 



47 to .57 

41 to . 52 

.41 
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Memorandum of toage* paid to the workmen of the Peiroffsky Oil Works Company , 

St, Petersburg — Continaed. 



Employe 



8 carpen ten, in summer per day 

in winter do 

The forefioing 189 employees constitute our permanent staff of work- 
men. Besides tbese, we have had working on buildings during 
the sammer— 

40 carpenters per day., 

22 masons do — 

12 na vries ( riggers, wheelers, etc. ) do — 

6 boi ler m akers do. . . 

These 80 men were engaged on outside work. 



Bubles. 



1.25 
.80 



1.25 
1.50 to 1.80 

1.25 
1.25 to 2. 00 



United States 
carrency. 



10.66 
.41 



.66 

$0.78 to .98 

.66 

.66 10 1.00 



Allonr regnlar staff are supplied with lodging, fuel, and light withoat making any 
deduction for these from wages. This has always been so Mnce the commencement 
of our bnsiness in 1879. The rate of wages has also remained nnohauged during the 
seventeen years. Wages have, of course, always been paid in paper currency, and no 
fluctuation in the value of this currency has made any change in the rate of wages. 

We believe that our scale of wages, taken with the fact that we house our men, is 
somewhat higher than the average, and we iind that they display a good deal of 
anxiety to keep their places. In cases of emergency, which occur rather more fre- 
qaeatly than we like, we can always count on our men to face danger and go through 
hardships. 

It should be added that the average value of the paper ruble in 1886 
was 60.66 kopecks gold (say 48 cents), and for this year it is fixed at 52 
cents. The average value of the paper ruble in 1885 was 63.34 koi)ecks 
gold, or a little over 50 cents, and prior to that, generally still more; 
the value in 1874 being 86.84 kopecks gold, or, say, 69 cents. Yet there 
is no record of wages being affected by these changes in the purchasing 
power of the paper ruble — the money of payment. It may be fairly 
assumed that had labor been organized in this country as it is, to a large 
extent, in the United States, it would at least have entered into a strug- 
gle to secure changes in the scale of wages equal to the changes in the 
value of the money of payment. But be that as it may, there has been 
no struggle, and, substantially, there has been no change. In making 
this last statement, I leave out of account a recent strike of factory 
hands in this city, so far as I am informed the first considerable strike 
of the kind that has ever taken place in Russia. It was to get shorter 
days of labor. Nothing came of it except the moral fact that the men 
were orderly, and the Government, while ready to promptly subdue 
disorder, showed commendable sympathy for the men so long as they 
did not attempt to invade the rights of others. 

The following data also compare present wages with the wages paid 
in 1886. This shows a slight numerical decline from the former period. 
The equivalents in our currency are figured at 48 cents to the ruble 
for 1886 and 52 cents now, which, on the average, rather more than 
restores the lost ground, though the values of years prior to 1886 would 
make either of these rates equal more than the present net rate. 
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Monthly ioage$ of workmen in SU Peierahurg, 



Deeeription. 



1886. 



1895-96. 



Rabies. 



Paper mills 

Timber yards... 
Leather works. 
Bone mills 



Cast-iron foundries . 



Chemical works 

Distilleries (Todka). 
Tobacco mills 



Mirror factories ■ 
Spiuning mills. . . 



22.40 
18.00 
20.00 
21.00 
15.00 
44.00 
72.00 
18.00 
25.00 
19.00 
25.00 
48.00 
20,00 
26.00 



United 




States 


Rubles. 


currency. 




$10.56 


20.00 


8.64 


18.00 


9.60 


18 00 


10.08 


18.00 


7.20 


15.00 


21.12 


42.00 


34.56 


72.00 


8.04 


18.00 


12.00 


25.00 


9.12 


18.00 


12.00 


23.00 


23.04 


47.00 


9.60 


20.00 


12.48 


26.00 



United 

States 

currency. 

$10.40 
9.86 
9.36 
9.30 
7.80 
21.84 
37.44 
9.36 
13.00 
9. 36 
11.96 
21.44 
10.40 
13.52 



The table below indicates the course since 1886 of official salaries: 

Annual salaries paid to officials and clerks at the custotn-house department. 



Officials. 



Director 

Vioe-director 

Custom-house controller. 



Chief of department. 
Chief of bureau . 

Assistants 

Clerks 

Women clerks... 



1886. 

I United 
Ruble.1. I states 
1 currency 



1896. 



6,348 
3,911 
3,903 
3.055 
2,569 
1,019 
980 
500 



$3,047 

1,877 

1,873 

1,898 

1,233 

489 

470 

240 



Rubles. 



7,507 

4,600 

6,800 

4,312 

3.611 

1,467 

978 

600 

480 



United 

States 

currency. 

$3,603 

2,208 

2,784 

2,070 

1,733 

704 

469 

288 

230 



The foUowiDg article, while not official, is from an intelligent source 
and refers to recent official data. Its generalizations are too compre- 
hensive in some respects to very accurately cover the ground; but it 
seems of sufficient general interest to warrant its insertion. The work- 
ing day spoken of may be taken as embracing thirteen or fourteen 
hours. Some are longer, and, in unhealthy pursuits at least, some are 
much shorter; but thirteen to fourteen hours a day constitute the gen- 
eral standard of time required to be given to work. 

Salaries in Russia.^ 

The Noroe- Vremia takes from an article published by Mr. Glinsky in the Historical 
Messenger some curious figures relating to the salaries of workmen in Russia, based 
upon official publications recently made by specialists, such as factory inspectors of 
the different manufacturing districts. 

According to conclusions arrived at by Mr. Glinsky, wages are of two kinds — with 
and without fuod. The workmen who feed themselves receive on an average a 
monthly wage of 13.50 rubles ($7.02) for men, 10.47 rubles ($5.44) for women, and 
5.35 rubles ($2.78) for children. When the workmen are fed by the manufacturers 
the wages are, respectively, 6.98, 4, and 2.43 rubles ($3.63, $2.02, and $1.26) for the 
three categories. The difference between these two kinds of wages should logically 
equalize the price of food, but it is not so. The food of the workman costs the manu- 
facturer from 3 to 6.69 rubles ($1.56 to $3.63), which is not the equivalent of the 
difference between the wages. Thus, the manufacturer benefits when he feeds his 
men. 

^ From Journal de St. Petersburg. 
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If these wages are compared with those paid in England and America, it is seen 
that they are, respectively, 124 and 379 per cent higher in these two countries, 
although working hours are longer with us than with them. And in reality these 
wages are still further reduced by lines imposed upon the workmen. There is never 
a question of strikes, and the demand for work is greater than the supply. 

The course of wages in agricultural pursuits hitherto referred to, 
and the chief occupation of the people, is quite fully set forth in the 
following table. From an elaborate array of data upon this subject, I 
have selected the harvest season as the one affording the highest wages 
and best representing the part of the year when the agricultural 
laborer makes his principal earnings. The wages paid to women are, 
roundly, 40 per cent less than those paid to men, and the wages paid 
during the sowing season are practically 40 per ceut less than the 
figures here given, while those of the haymaking season are generally 
20 per ceut less than those here reported. Any one of the seasons 
would fairly show the course of prices without the necessity of giving 
them all. It should not be overlooked that these wages may be, and 
doubtless in some cases have been, greatly influenced by other consid- 
erations than the currency, not readily traced within the limited time 
at my command, and yet obviously in operation. Without attempting 
to enumerate all of such causes, I will instance that the building of a 
railroad, by relieving a province of the necessity of hauling its produce 
a great distance over bad roads, at once imparts value to the crops and 
quickens the demand for labor, and, consequently, increases the wages 
of labor. Again, Russian agriculturists still, to a very great extent, 
cultivate land until it is measurably worn-out, and then open up new 
land from the vast supply, instead of regularly keeping up the fertility 
of the soil. This will doubtless continue in many districts, as it has 
with us, until new land can no longer be had cheaply. A constant 
effect of this is a movement of population, agriculture and wages 
declining in the worn out and deserted regions, and both advancing in 
the regions being augmented. But without attempting to trace out 
these known effects as applicable in certain instances of the table, an 
examination of this data shows that generally the course of wages 
have been downward. 

Practically for both periods, for comparison, a ruble is equal to 50 
cents, and a ko])eck to one-half a cent.* Dividing the wages by two 
gives very closely the result in dollars and cents. 

Daily wages of male agricultural laborers during harvest season for two periods of five 

years each, compared. 



Name of province. 



Kottrsk — 
Tamboff . . . 

Fensa 

Orel 

Tchemigof. 

Toula 

Kfazan 

Poltava 

Kharkoff... 
Voronege . . 
Kief 



Average wages. 



1883-1887. I 1888-1892. 



Ru- 
bleH. 


United, 
States Ru- 
1 cur- ' blea. 
rency. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 



0.62 
.51 
.50 
.51 
.53 
.59 
.63 
.61 
.72 
.63 
.57 



$0.30 I 
.24i 
.24 
■2*4 
.25J 
.28 I 
.30 I 
.29 
■34J 
.30 ' 
.27 



0.60 
.44 
.40 
.45 
.53 
.53 
.58 
.62 
.81 
.60 
.52 



$0.30 
.22 
.20 
.23 
.27 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.40 
.30 
.26 



Name of province. 




Average wages. 


1883-1887. 


1888-1892 


United 
Ru- SUtes 
bles. cur- 
rency. 


Ru- 
bles. 


United 
states 
cur- 
rency. 


Podolia 


0. 61 difl. so 


0.48 
.45 
.77 
1..% 
1.01 
1.33 
.96 


$0.24 
.28 


Yolhvnia 


.48 

.65 

1.00 

1.00 


.23 

.31 
.48 
id 


Bessarabia 


.39 


Ekaterinoalav 

Kbersou ........... 


.69 

.50 


Tauride 


1.20 .58 


.<J7 


Terri tory of the Don 
Astrakhan 


.48 


1.22 .50 
.50 .24 
.57 1 .27 
.62 , .80 




Kazan 


.40 
.55 
.42 


.20 


Nijui- Novgorod 

Simbirsk 


.28 
.21 



1 One himdred kopecks (ruble) equals 2 francs 45 centimes, or 47 centa United 
States currency (1883-1887) j 2 francs 64 centimes, or 51 cents United Stated currency 
(1888-1892). 
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Daily wages of male agricultural laborers during harveii season for two periods of Jive 
years eachf cowijpared-— Continued. 



Name of province. 



Average wages. 



1883-1887. 



Ru- 
bles. 



Saratof . . 
Samara .. 

Ouflfc 

Orenbarg 
Moscow.. 
Kalouga . 
Vladimir. 
Yaroslav. 

Tver 

Smolensk 
Grodno .. 
Vilna.... 
Kovno . . . 
Mobilef.. 



0.72 
.75 
.54 
.74 
.64 
.62 
.64 
.67 
.56 
.56 
.42 
.44 
.57 
.50 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



$0.34 
.36 
.26 
.35 
.31 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.26 
.27 
.20 
.21 
.27 
.24 



1888-1892. 



Ru- 
bles. 



_l_ 



0.52 
.47 
.41 



.66 
.60 
.62 
.62 
.67 
.56 
.41 
.42 
.53 
.48 



United 

States I 

cur- i 

reocy. 

$0.26 
.24 
.21 



.30 

.31 ; 

.31 

.29 

.28 

.21 

.21 

.27 

.24 



Average wages. 



1883-1887. 



1888-1892. 



Name of province. 



Vitebsk i 0.54 

Minsk 

Kostroma 

Viatka 

Perm 

Pskof 

Novgorod 

St. PetiTsbiirg. 

Livonia 

Courlande 

Esthonia. 



Voeogda j .54 

OlonetK 



Arubangrl .76 





United 




United 


Ru- 


SUtes 


Ru- 


States 


bles. 


cur- 


bles. 


cur- 




rency. 




rency. 


0.54 


$0.26 


0.51 


$0.26 


.49 


.23 


.46 


.23 


.51 


.24 


.51 


.26 


.45 


.22 


.40 


.20 


.53 


.25 


.50 


.25 


.57 


.27 


.54 


.27 


.60 


.29 


.54 


.27 


.68 


.32 


.69 


.35 


.64 


.31 


.62 


.31 


.69 


.33 


.66 


.33 


.62 


.30 
.26 






.54 


.49 


.25 


.60 


.33 


.62 


.31 


.76 


.36 


.09 


.35 



VL— PRICES. 

Concerning the prices of products, I can not make as full report as 
the inquiries call for. The following table, however, has been kindly 
furnished me, and it covers some of the most important points: 

Average annual prices in paper rubles of the principal articles of export and home con- 
sumption in the years 1886 and 189'). 



Articles. 



Rye per pood a. 

Wheat do... 

Oats do- 



Barley do... 

Indian com do... 

Pease do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Millet do... 

Wheat flour per 5 poods . 

Rye flour per 9 poods. 

Grits per pood. 

Linseed do... 

Hemp seed do... 

Linseed oil do... 

Hemp-seed oil do . . . 

Sunflower-seed oil do. . . 

Wood oil do. 

Ftox do. 



J*1ax tow do... 

Hemp do... 

Cotton, raw do... 

Cotton yam do . . . 

Calico, coarse per archine (28 inches) . 

Silk per pood. 

Wool do... 

Woolen yam do... 

Butter do... 

Sugar, taw sand do... 

Sngsr, refined do... 

Alcohol of 40° 

Salt per pood. 

Petroleum do. 

Copper do . 

Iron do. 



Tin do. 

Lead do... 

Cast iron do... 

Zinc do... 

Tea per pound. 



1886. 




United 


Rubles. 


States 




currency. 


0.70 


$0,336 


1.10 


.fV28 


.80 


.384 


.74 


.355 


.64 


.307 


.98 


.470 


.93 


.446 


1.20 


.576 


9.30 


4.464 


• 7.60 


3.648 


1.30 


.624 


1.40 


.672 


1.15 


.552 


4.70 


2.256 


4.40 


2.112 


4.90 


2.352 


10.50 


6.040 


4.50 


2.160 


5.00 


2.400 


4.70 


2.256 


8.50 


4.100 


16.50 


7.920 


.07 


.034 


325.00 


156. 000 


17.10 


8.208 


61.00 


29.280 


10.00 


4.800 


4.15 


1.992 


5.35 


2.568 


.65 


.312 


.40 


.192 


1.10 


.528 


12.00 


5.760 


2.65 


1.272 


17.00 


8.160 


2.70 


L296 


.76 


.365 


4.00 


1.920 


1.78 


.854 



1895. 



I United 
Rubles. I States 
currency. 



0.40 

.64 

.45 

.45 

.54 

.62 

.72 

.86 

5.72 

5.86 

1.05 

1.06 

1.00 

3.71 

4.25 

4.60 

9.54 

3.81 

3.25 

4.07 

8.21 

16.20 

.06 

215.62 

16.20 

52.85 

10.30 

4.30 

5.65 

.36 

.27, 

1.07 

13.15 

2.55 

12.20 

2.22 

1.02 

4.95 

1.84 



$0,208 

.333 

.234 

.234 

.281 

.322 

.374 

.447 

2.974 

3.042 

.546 

.551 

.520 

1.929 

2.210 

2.392 

4.961 

1.981 

1.690 

2.116 

4.269 

8.424 

.031 

.112. 122 

8.424 

27. 482 

6. 356 

2.236 

2.938 

.187 

.140 

6.838 
1.326 
6.344 
1. 154 

. 5.10 
2.374 

.957 
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a One pood equals 36.112 pounds. 

—9 
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Bringing some of the more important of these articles to our terms, 
the prices are as follows : 



Articles. 



Rye per pood.. 

Wheat do.... 

Oata do 

Barley do 



1886. 


1895. , 


$0,336 


$0,244 ! 


.528 


.339 


.384 


.238 


.355 


.238 1 



Articles. 



Com per pood. 

Pease do . . . 

Wheat flour. per 180poaDd8. 
Rye flour.. .per 324 pounds. 



1886. 



$0,307 

.470 

4.460 

3.640 



1805. 



10.286 

.329 

3.030 

3.100 



I also sabmit the two tables below, the first giving the quantities and 
prices of leading exports for six years — 1889-1894 — and the second the 
quantities and duties paid on leading imports for the same period; 

Principal exports of Eussia. 



Articles. 


1889. 


1800. 


1801. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Wheat 


Pood*. 

190,387,000 
84,288,000 
65,765,000 
70,142,000 
26,898,000 
475.000 
44, 069, 000 
23, 992, 000 
4,078,000 
11,221,000 

609,000,000 


Poodi. 

181, 904. 000 
76,906,000 
60. 669, 000 
51,782.000 
20, 607, 000 
314,000 
47,292,000 
24,260,000 
3, 308, 000 
12,129,000 

755,000,000 


PoodM. 

176, 098, 000 
68,005,000 
45, 974, 000 
45,962.000 
28,200,000 
432.000 
63,347,000 
16, 618, 000 
3,429,000 
11, 332, 000 

833.000,000 


Poods. 

81,446,000 
12, 063, 000 
43,902,000 
20,523.000 
21,580,000 
340,000 
56, 460, 000 
11,918,000 
2, 933, 000 
12, 048, 000 


Pood*. 
156,157,000 

32,184,000 
111,196,000 

56,801,000 

15,932,000 
365,000 


Pood*. 
204,584,000 
81,587,000 


Rye 


Barley 


152,984,000 


oati .:::.:;:::: 


94, 394, 000 


Com 


68,225,000 
XKt ana 


Butter 


Naphtha 

Linseed 


59,345,000, 52,916^006 
12. 939, 000 14, 623, 000 


Hemp 


2. 725. 000 2 937 OOO 


FlaxT 


12. 2fifi. ono' » ivti nan 


"Ktrm 


739, 000, 000 "Jf^ 000. noo! fVLi nnn ran 











Articles. 



Wheat... 

Rye 

Barley... 

Oata 

Corn 

Butter... 
Naphtha. 
Lindseed 
Hemp ... 

Flax 

Bggs.... 



1889. 



RubU*. 
192, 801, 
55,111, 
37,683, 
45, 177, 
18, 673, 
4,992, 
26,865, 
32,612, 
20, 738, 
57, 984, 
9, 976, 000, 



1890. 



I 



Ruble*. 

179,358,000 
51,057,000 
36. 276, 000 
35,454,000 
13,933,000 
8,292,000 
27,801,000 
80, 402, 000 
16, 814, 000 
57, 218, 000 
12,358,000,00012, 



1891. 



Ruble*. 

186, 064, 000 
69, 917, 000 
31, 816, 000 
31,746,000 
18.920,000 
4. 282, 000 
30, 165, 000 
21, 804, 000 
16,542.000 
48,561.000 

662,000,000 



Ruble*. 
77,985.000 
10,826,000 
27,214.000 
15, 167, 000 
14,827,000 
8, 547, 000 
26, 812, 000 
16,639,000 
13,792.000 
51,958,000 
12, 213. 000, 000 13, 



Ruble*. 

135, 495, 000 
22,878,000 
59, 285, 000 
41, 182. 000 
0,250,000 
3, 820, 000 
22,381,000 
17,801,000 
11,832,000 
59.661,000 

460,000,000 



1804. 



Ruble*. 

142,518,000 

42,679.000 

68,518,000 

61,610.000 

32.704.000 

3,329.000 

19, 441. 000 

18,799,000 

13, 703, 000 

42.98)1, (KM) 

i. 485. 000, 000 



Principal imports of Russiaf and duties paid, 1889-1894. 



Articles. 



1889. 



Herrings, salted, et« 

Soda, caustic, aud potash . . . 
Chlorate of lime, nitric acid. 

Cast iron, scraps, etc 

Iron bars 

Iron, sheet , 

Steel in bars , 

Copper and alamininm 

Articles of iron 

Scythes, sickles, shovels 

Tools 

Machinery of all kinds, en- 
gines, etc 

Agricnltnral implements 

Cotton wool , 

Jute, raw 

Wool, not combed or dyed . . 
Wool, combed, but not dyed 

Sewing thread 

Woolen cloth 



Pood*. 

6, 982, 000 

1, 037, 000 

615, 000 

6,672,000 

3. 419, 000 

1, 865, 000 

743,000 

222,000 

304,000 

265,000 

261, 000 

2,122.000 
595,000 

8, 627, 000 
598,000 
271,000 
176,000 
197,000 
20,000 



1890. 



Pood*. 

5, 438, 000 

1, 078, 000 

616,000 

7, 133, 000 

3. 710, 000 

1,975.000 

710, 000 

229,000 

249. 000 

240,000 

236,000 

1,999,000 
474, 000 

8,003,000 
454,000 
196,000 
189,000 
177,000 
19,600 



1891. 



Pood*. 

4, 691, 000 

906.000 

552,000 

4, 932. 000 

2,577.000 

1, 287, 000 

609.000 

268,000 

208,000 

209,000 

205.000 

2, 166, 000 
424,000 

7, 133, 000 
639,000 
203,000 
116,000 
118,000 
19,100 



1892. 



Pood*. 

6,646,000 

823,000 

550,000 

5.086.000 

1,918,000 

1, 177, 000 

548,000 

507,000 

239,000 

223,000 

214,000 

2,043.000 
561,000 
9, 466, 000 
346.000 
264,000 
72,000 
102,000 
12,000 



1803. 



2.643,000 

722,000 

7,444,000 

818,000 

638,000 

97,000 

105,000 

18,100 



1894^ 



Pood*. 


Pood*. 


7.992,000 


7,609.000 


797,000 


457,000 


514,000 


468,000 


8, 184, 000 


10,110.000 


2.872,000 


6.742,000 


2,255,000 


4,512,000 


935.000 


1,861.000 


730,000 


671,000 


298.000 


386.000 


245,000 


350.000 


229,000 


379.000 



4,260.000 

1,002.000 

11,260,000 

916.000 

737.000 

117.000 

82.000 

23,100 
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Prino^al imporU of Buasiaf tmd dutiea paid, 1889-1894 — Continued. 



Articlea. 



Herring, Baited, etc 

Soda, caastio, and potash . . . 
Chlorate of limp, nitric acid. 

Cast iron, scraps, etc 

Iron bars 

Iron, sheet 

Steel in bars 

Copper and aluminium 

Articles of iron 

Scythes, sickles, shovels 

Tools 

Machinery of all kinds, en- 

irines, etc 

Agricultural implements . . . 

Cotton wool 

Jute, raw 

Wool, not combed or dyed . . . 
Wool, combed, but not dyed . 

Sewing thread 

Woolen cloth 



1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1802. 


1883. 


nubUs. a 


Ruble». 


ItuhlM. 


Rublet. 


Rublei. 


1, 615, 000 


1, ,')78. 000 


1,312,000 


1, 794, 000 


2,161,000 


622, 000 


687,000 


680,000 


742,000 


720,000 


273,000 


285.000 


302,000 


368.000 


351,000 


1.713,000 


2,108,000 


1,434,000 


1, 548, 000 


2, 527, 000 


1, 546, 000 


1.843.000 


1, 316, 000 


904,000 


1,487,000 


1,304,000 


1,486,000 


1,093,000 


1, 039. 000 


1, 984, 000 


370, 000 


393,000 


301,000 


329,000 


573,000 


492,000 


583,000 


664,000 


1, 210, 000 


1,809,000 


404,000 


404, 000 


287.000 


259,000 


482.000 


371,000 


352,000 


337,000 


310,000 


340,000 


364,000 


349.000 


313, 000 


292,000 


824,000 


2,941,000 


2,967,000 


3,600,000 


3, 213, 000 


4,455.000 


416,000 


340,000 


325,000 


392,000 


504,000 


8, 681, 000 


8, 616, 000 


8, 637, 000 


11, 387, 000 


10, 456. 000 


2:^,000 


194,000 


310, 000 


208,000 


600,000 


367, GOO 


422,000 


445.000 


527.000 


1,275,000 


650,000 


928,000 


628,000 


398,000 


532,000 


1,247,000 


1, 376, 000 


1,139,000 


949,000 


1, 001, 000 


887,000 


919,000 


1, 030, 000 


678,000 


720,000 



1894. 



Hubles. 

2, 054, 000 

413,000 

321,000 

3, 050, 000 

3,218,000 

3, 134, 000 

941,000 

1, 618, 000 

393,000 

400,000 

422,000 

6,963,000 

511,000 

15, 769. 000 

552,000 

1. 472, 000 
542,000 
830,000 

1, 044, 000 



a Gold ruble equabi 77.2 cents. 

Taking certain leading articles from the table of exports from 1889- 

1894, such as strikingly affect the people both by the price they get 
for the exx)ort8 and the corresponding price they get for the far greater 
quantities sold for consumption at home, but, of course, at the net price 
of what they export, the following results may be noted: 

Wheat fell, per pood, from 1.1 rubles to 69 kopecks, rye from 60 to 52 
kopecks; barley from 67 to 43 kopecks, and corn from 69 to 56 kopecks. 
Batter and eggs show a slight gain. The paper ruble used in these 
prices was about the same value in 1889 as in 1894, being, respectively, 
gold to paper, 1.51 and 1.49 rubles, or paper to gold, 65 and 67 kopecks. 
In 1890 it was 1.37 rubles, paper, 72 kopecks, gold, the other years show- 
ing no very marked variations. 

It is regretted that the last table does not contain the values of the 
articles imported, but they have not been obtainable. The list, how- 
ever, which gives the average annual prices in i)aper rubles of the prin- 
cipal articles of export and home consumption in the years 1886 and 

1895, gives the prices of some articles which the last table shows to bo 
articles of import, and these can be referred to as giving at least some 
information upon this point. 

The tariff charges upon some of these articles, between the prices of 
the domestic and imported supplies of which no distinction is made in 
the list, are as follows, payable in gold: Thread, from 4.20 to 11 rubles 
($3.24 to $8.49) per pood, according to number, color, etc.; cotton yarn 
of all kinds, 6 rubles ($4.63) ; woollen yarns, from 4.50 to 8.60 rubles 
($3.47 to $6.56); copper, excepting wire, from 2.50 to 3.10 rubles ($1.93 
to $2.39), according to condition ; iron, from 50 to 80 kopecks (38^ to 
61.8 cents), according to condition of manufacture; cast iron, from 30 
to 50 kopecks (23 to 38.6 cents); lead, from 10 to 25 kopecks (7.7 to 15.8 
cents); zinc, from 45 to 80 kopecks (34.7 to 61.8 cents). 

Prices of articles like the above seem to have been well sustained. 
Cotton yarn fell i)er pood (36 English pounds) from 16.50 rubles to only 
16 rubles 20 kopecks; wollen yarn, from 17.10 to 16.20; copper advanced 
from 12 to 13.15 rubles; pig iron also advanced from 76 kopecks to 1.02 
rubles, while what is given simply as "iron" fell from 2 rubles 65 kopecks 
to 2 rubles 55 kopecks; lead fell from 2.70 to 2.22 rubles; and zinc 
advanced from 4 to 4.95 rubles. Upon these articles the tariff operate? 
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Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN FOR BOTH METALS. 

Id reply to your inquiry about mints I have to say that the mint is 
open to coinage of gold, but not to silver. While the regulations regard- 
ing the payment for gold bullion are somewhat different from ours, yet 
the effect is practically the same. In short, the mint is open to coinage 
that does not impart additional value to the bullion; but where the 
reverse is the case, as with the silver ruble, fractional silver, and copper 
coins, none of which are permitted, at home at least, to drop below the 
value of the prevailing standard, the coinage is limited and done only 
upon Government account. 

CONCIiUSIONS. 

In conclusion, the general course and condition of the currency and 
industry of this country may be stated as follows: 

After struggling for many years with a fluctuating and irredeem- 
able currency the Government is now amply prepared, if war or some 
other great calamity does not intervene, to place its moneys of all kinds 
at an early date upon a sound and uniform basis of value, all conforming 
to a uniform standard of value. 

During the period mentioned, prices have been divided into two 
classes — one related to exchangeable and the other to nonexchangeable 
commodities. Generally, articles of export have followed, both at home 
and abroad, the course of the foreign markets which take the surplus 
exported and where it comes into contact with the world's supply and 
demand. Exceptions to this are found in districts not supplied with 
ready communication with the world at large, in which case, of course, 
the local supply and demand determine the price. For instance, dur- 
ing the late famine year the world had plenty of bread and Russia had 
a surplus, but in the remote regions of the blight it could not be had at 
any price. Exceptions may also be taken in commodities produced in 
excess of the home demand, but susceptible of domestic combination 
and protected by the tariif, the tariff permitting high prices at home, 
and competition compelling lower prices abroad. Articles affected by 
imports have been shown not to have declined with the world's markets 
in cases where the tariff has intervened to keep them up. 

As to the nonexchangeabl ecommodities, such as labor of all kinds, 
houses (rents), articles generally produced by local communities, such 
as vegetables, milk, etc., and all bulky articles as well, which are 
produced in inaccessible regions, which, however, largely consume 
exchangeable commodities of advanced condition of manufacture, the 
universal testimony is that none of these have followed the fluctuations 
of the currency, and I see no evidence that any of them have been 
assisted by the tariff, unless it be that the value of city and suburban 
property has been increased, for a time at least, in certain localities. 

In the face of the facts stated, Russia, as a nation, has however, 
during a long period of peace, steadily grown in population and wealth. 
How much faster she might have grown, and how much more equally 
the products of labor might have been distributed had she enjoyed 
during all this period a good currency, conforming to a stable standard 
of value, and had the channels of both domestic and foreign trade been 
less deflected from their natural laws and courses, is a matter of specu- 
lation into which I do not enter. Nor do I attempt to say to what 
extent the failure here of a depreciated currency to transmit its expan- 
sion to the vast interests enumerated would prevail in our country. 

Clifton K. Breckinridge, 

St. Petersbug, September 11, 1896. Minister. 
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SALVADOR. 

In connection with Department circular of July 25, 1 beg to state: 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

There is only a silver unit in the Republic of Salvador — ^the colon — 
a peso, equivalent to the Chilean peso or to the Peruvian sol, 900 fin 
and 25 grams weight. The present market value of the coin in "New 
York is about 47 cents. The unit is determined by law and exists in 
practice jointly with the following coins, considered in the country in 
every way its equal: Honduranean peso, Ecuadorian sucre, Peruvian 
sol, Chilean peso, and Guatemalan peso. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCUI.ATION 

There is no way of giving to a certainty the amount of silver in the 
country. The last reports of the banks indicated from $4,500,000 to 
$5,000,000, with an equal circulation of bills issued by the various banks 
of the country. In all cases the banks have been allowed to issue bills 
under their concessions up to twice the amount of their subscribed 
capital, the only condition being that they shall at all times have in 
their vaults coin to the amount of 40 per cent of the value of the bills 
in circulation. Some of the bank notes are made in England, but of 
late years some have been engraved by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, of New York. The notes are all redeemable in silver coin, Peru- 
vian and Chilean soles, Guatemalan pesos, or the dollar of the Salvador 
coinage, known as the colon, of the same fineness (900) and weight (25 
grams) as the other Spanish American standards. The only provision 
made for their redemption lies in the 40 per cent reserve of silver and 
in the responsibility of the stockholders. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

As to the amount of money in circulation per capita of population 
there are no data available. The bank figures quoted above would give 
about $15 per capita of circulating money. 

IV.-^CHANOES IN THE S7STEM. 

There has been no change, except the attempt to force the gold stand- 
ard upon the country, during the year 1893, by prohibiting the impor- 
tation of silver. A law passed some eight mouths ago prohibits the 
export of the metal. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

Agricultural wages (there is no manufacturing industry in the 
country) have slightly increased. 

VL— PRICES. 

Thepricesof commodities, both indigenous and imported, have largely 
increased, to the detriment of the consumer. 

Coffee, the principal ex^rt, brought four months ago $33 silver per 
quintal (101.61 i)ounds) at' a local exchange of 125 per cent premium 
on gold. 

All the importations bear high duties, high freights, and an exchange 
of 130 per cent premium on gold at present. 
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Vn.— ^WHETBOSR MINTS ARE OPBN TO BOTH METALS. 

The only mint of the country coins silver only at present. During^ 
the year 1893 it coined a few gold pieces, which are considered of value 
to day as historical souvenirs. 

It may be of some value to add to this unfortunately incomplete 
report — for lack of official statistics — that every effort on the part of 
the United States to do something for silver has here lowered the value 
of the metal. The exchanges have gone up incessantly. 

John F. Baker, 
GliargS d^ Affaires ad interim, 
Mcara^fua^ Costa Rica^ and Salvador. 
Managua, October 2^ 1896. 



SIEBRA LEOHE. 
L— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

In reply to circular issued by the Department under date July 25, 
I have the honor to state that Sierra Leone being a colony of Great 
Britain the standard of value of the currency in circulation is British, 
and the gold and silver coins in use are precisely the same, both as 
regards relative values and fineness of metal, as the coinage of the 
United Kingdom. Gold and silver coins of France are also, to a lim- 
ited extent, in circulation and officially recognized as legal tender in 
payment of customs duties and for other revenue purposes. The 
20-fipanc gold coin is received at 15s. lOd., or $3.80, and the silver 5-franc 
coin at 3s. lO^d., or 93 cents; all payments in sterling money. The nom- 
inal rate of exchange on the United States is $4.80 to the pound ster- 
ling. 

II.— AMOUNT OP CIRCnLATION. 

There is occasionally a limited number of Bank of England notes in 
circulation at face value, and at rare intervals a few American bills, 
which are exchanged here at 96 cents to the dollar; the United States 
silver dollar, 72 cents; half dollar, 36 cents; and quarter dollar, 18 
centR, but no private issues of notes, bank or otherwise, as far as I can 
ascertain with the very uncertain data obtainable in such a district. 
The total amount of money in circulation does not exceed £150,000, or 
$720,000; in proportion, gold £50,000, or $240,000; and silver £100,000, 
or $480,000. 

in.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

The amount of money in circulation per capita of population is esti- 
mated at £1 10s., or $7.2(^ the ratio of whites to blacks being about 
1\ per cent of the former in a total population of 70,000. 

IV.— CHANGBS IN THE S7STEM. 

No change has taken place in the monetary system of the country 
except, 1 may mention, the total disappearance of the Mexican dollar 
and the subsequent introduction of French coins, as France acquired 
west African territory contiguous to that already occupied by the 
British. 
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v.— CfURRBNCY AND WAGES. 

The carrency lias not had any perceptible effect on the trades, mana- 
factures (which are nominal), wages, and the like, yet it must be stated 
as quite a new departure in tardy Sierra Leone that trades unions are 
beinp: organized, with the result already that shipwrights and black- 
smiths (natives) now demand wages at 4s. 6d., or $1.08 per day, in lieu of 
2s. 6d., or 60 cents per day, with which they were hitherto content; and 
it is alleged that house carpenters (natives) are attempting a union on 
the same lines. 

VI.— PRICES. 

The prices in the currency of the country and United States equiv- 
alents for food stuffs, either consumed locally or exported, are: 

Homed cattle^ 508. or $12 to 60b. or $14.40 each. 

Sheep or ^oats, 158. or $3.60 to 208. or $4.80 each. 

Fowls and ducks, lOs. or $2.40 to 158. or $3.60 per dozen. 

Eggs, 8a. 4d. or $2 per 100. 

Yams, 48. 6d. or $1.08 to 6s. or $1.44 per dozen. 

Rice per bushel of 84 pounds, 68. or $1.44 to 98. or $2.16. 

Cassava per hamper of 60 pounds, 28. or 50 cents. 

Ginger per pound, 1 or 2 cents to 2 or 4 cents. 

Coffee per pound, 6 or 12 cents to 7 or 14 cents. 

Kola nuts per basket of 133 pounds, 70s. or $16.80 to 80b. or $19.20. 

Palm oil, £9 or $43.20 to £10 or $48 per ton. 

There has been a marked decline in values during the last decade 
consequent upon keen competition and overtrading by European mer- 
chants and the large and continued falling off in prices of the principal 
articles of native products, such as rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, and 
gum, in the European markets. As regards the various articles of 
imports, consisting of Manchester goods (cotton), American flour, leaf 
tobacco, kerosene, lumber,, clothing, boots and shoes, tools and imple- 
ments, rum and gin, hardware, drugs, and medicines, it is extremely 
difQcult with the inadequate means at my command to arrive at, classify, 
and itemize these differences in extenso. It may, however, be reason- 
ably calculated that they figure at 10 to 14 per cent less than the cur- 
rent rates which obtained in 1886. 

The ad valorem duties on imports of cotton goods and general mer- 
chandise have recently been raised from 7 J to 10 per cent; on spirits 
from 2s. or 48 cents to 3s. or 72 cents per gallon imperial, and from 3s. 
or 7.2 cents to 8s. or $1.92 per ton on common salt. As a set-off against 
these the duty on flour has been abolished in toto and sugar reduced 
to half the former tariff, yet these changes have produced no visible 
difference in prices. The increase of the duty on imported spirits, how- 
ever, has stimulated a new native industry in the manufacture of palm 
wine (produced by bleeding the palm tree), which is developing in 
giant strides. Being, after fermentation, a most powerful intoxicant, 
palm wine threatens to supersede all others, and thus a very consider- 
able sum of money formerly expended in Germany for low-class gin and 
rum now reverts to the colony under the new conditions. 

Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

There are no mints for the coinage of gold, silver, or copper in this 
colony. 

BOBEST P. POOLEY, ConSUl. 

Freetown, September 19, 1896- 
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SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Eeferring to the circular from the Department of State dated Wash- 
ington, July 25, 18d6, in regard to the currency question, I beg to 
report as follows : 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The standard of value is explicitly a gold unit determined by law 
(mint law, act !No. 14, 1891) and exclusively used in practice. The 
gold unit IS "one pound sterling," standard weight 7.98805 grains, 
containing pure gold 7.3244 grains, coined at the lately established 
South African Eepublic mint and practically identical in value with 
the British sovereign. 

n.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

The total amount of money in circulation is as follows: 

Gold coin, in the banks, on July 31 £4, 750, 000 = $23, 115, 875 

Gold coin, not in the banks 1,250,000= 6,063,125 

Silver coin, in the banks, on July 31 150,000= 729,975 

Silvercoin, not in the banks 100,000= 486,650 

Paper, not in the banks 851,395= 4,143,214 

Total 7,101,395= 34,558,839 

There is no Goverument paper money; bank notes are issued by six 
banks individually under the provision of act No. 2, 1893. Each bank 
has to hold specially against its notes 33^ per cent of the total amount 
of its notes issued in gold coin and "assets in this Eepublic for the 
balance.'' According to the letter of the law as embodied in the act 
just quoted, and in the National Bank of the South African Republic 
concession, certain advantages are attempted to be accorded to the 
notes of the national bank, as, for instance, that of being exclusively, as 
against other bank notes, legal tender at the Government ofl&ces; but 
in practice the notes of all the banks are freely accepted as good money 
without question, the banks maintaining liberal reserves of gold coin 
above the minimum fixed by the law. 

Silver coin is token money only, and is not legal tender in amounts 
above £2, except at the Government offices in pa3rment of taxes, etc. 
(Mint law, clause 7.) 

The mint law, however, contains the following clause (12) — a dead 
letter at i)resent: 

The Government shall point out offices where gold .coin shall be given in exchange 
for the silver coin issued from the mint ; but silver to the amomit of £5 shall be the 
least amount which may be tendered for exchange. 

The gold, silver, and bronze coins referred to in the mint law are 
those minted for the South African Kepublic at the mint in Pretoria, 
leased to the National Bank of the South African Republic for a term 
of years under the conditions specified in the concession. In fact, how- 
ever, by far the larger proportion of the specie in circulation in the 
Republic is British coinage, of which the Transvaal coinage (as money) 
should be looked on as a variety differentiated only by name and the 
impression of the die. 
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ni.-PER CAPITA CIRCULATION.i 

Taking the population to be about 800,000, the per capita circulation 
vould be $43.15. 

IV.— CHANGBS IN THE S7STEM. 

Owing to its intimate commercial and social relations with the sur- 
rounding British colonies, etc., especially Gape Colony and Natal, and 
owing, &rther, to the preponderance of British finance and trade, the 
South African Republic could not, even if it would, alter the existing 
currency condition to any appreciable extent. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

The gold currency has had no effect on manufacturing industries nor 
on the rates of labor. Labor skilled in such trades as are employed 
in mining (the chief industry of the country), or in constructing and 
building, is paid high wages, say £U or $4.86, a day. But for unskilled 
white labor there is practically no field, all such labor being performed 
by negroes paid about 75 cents a day. Further, the field for the 
employment of clerical labor is limited, and the supply being much 
more abundant than in the trades, the pay is proportionally less. 

VI.— PRICES. 

House rents are very high, and such food products as are required to 
be raised in the country are also high, eggs often being worth 5 shil- 
lings, or $1.20, a dozen ; but clothing, boots, shoes, etc., mostly imx)orted 
from England, are sold at a fair profit over the cost of importation. 

The country has only one export — gold — and oft'ers absolutely no 
inducement except to the man specially qualified for employment in 
the mining industry. 

EOBEET W. CHAPIN, 

Acting Consular Agent, 
JoHANNESBURa, September 18y 1896, 



SPAIN. 

In reply to Department circular letter of inquiry of July 25 last, in 
which information is asked relative to the monetary standard, per-capita 
circulation, rates of wages, etc., in the country to which I am accredited, 
I have been able to gather the following information: 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

In Spain there is a double standard of value, established by the 
decree of October*19, 1868. This provides the following coinage laws: 

In all the SpaniBli dominions the monetary unit shall be the peseta, whose value 
shaU be equivalent to 100 centimes (worth in United States currency, $0,193). 

^This paragraph was interpolated into Consular Agent Chapin's report by the 
Department, owing to his omission to state the per capita circulation. It is based 
upon hifi figures of total circulation and the latest estimate of population. 
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There shall be coined gold coins of the value of 100, 50, 20, 10^ and 5 pesetas, 
"whose weights, fineness, alloys, and sizes shall be as follows: 



Denomination of coin. 



100 pesetas 
50 peHetaa. 
20 pesetas. 
lO pesetas. < 
5 pesetas... 



Weight, 



Exact (in 
grains). 



32.25806 

16. 12903 

6.46161 

3.22580 

1.61290 



Yairation 

from the 

fixed 

weight 

permuted. 



Fineness. 



Exact (in 

thou- 
sandths). 



900 



Variation 
from fixed 

fineness 
permitted 

(in thou- 
sandths). 



The diameters of these coins shall be of 35, 28, 21, 19, and 17 miUimeters, respec- 
tively. 

These coins shall be accepted either by the Government or by private individnals 
without limitation. Those coins which fall short of the legal weight by more than 
one-half per cent, or from which the coinage impressions shall have been in part or 
wholly erased, shall not be legally acceptable, and must be remelted according to the 
rules now in force. 

There shall also be coined silver coins of the value of 5 pesetas, whose weight, 
fineness, alloy, and size shall be as follows : 

Weight: 

Exact (in grains) 25 

Variation from fixed weight permitted (in thousandths) 3 

Fineness : 

Exact (in thousandths) 900 

Variation from fixed fineness (in thousandths) 2 

Diameters (in millimeters) 37 

There shall also be coined silver coins of the values of 2 pesetas, 1 peseta, 50 
centimes, and 20 centimes, whose weight, fineness, alloy, and size shall be as follows: 



Denomination of coin. 



2 pesetas . . . 

1 ])eseta 

6U centimes 
20 centimes 



Weight. 


Fineness. 1 


Exact (in 
grams). 


Variation 
permitted. 


Exact fine- 
ness (in 

thou- 
sandths). 


Variation 
permitted 
(in thou- 
sandths). 


10 
5 
2.50 

1 


5 
5 










7 
10 


835 


3 







Diame- 
ter (in 
milli- 
meters) 



27 
23 
18 
1<» 



These coins may be refused by private individuals in payment of any amonnt 
exceeding 50 pesetas. The Government shall receive them without limitation. 

Subsequently to this decree, there have been no laws materially 
amending it. By a decree dated August 26, 1876, it was provided that 
all silver of national production presented to the director of the treasury 
for coinage should be taken by said oflficial, he giving in return therefor 
for every kilogram 200 pesetas, raised in the following year to 208 
pesetas, thougli with the fall in the price of the metal it was later pro- 
vided that tlie price to be paid by him should be governed by the cur- 
rent market price of silver. But it was likewise provided that no silver 
of foreign production should be taken unless, in the opinion of the 
Government, there was not sufficient national silver presented. By a 
later decree, dated August 30, 1877, it was provided that the director 
of the treasury should accept no foreign silver for coinage unless it 
should be presented with at least 1 kilogram of gold for every 15J kUo- 
grams of silver. This ratio ( I of gold to 15^ of silver), it will be remarked, 
is the same as that provided by law for the ratio of values between the 
two metals forming the basis of the coinage. 
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n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCXTIiATION. 

This, 1 am informed by treasury officials, can not be determined with 
any degree of accoraey, bat the amount of coinage held by the Bank 
of Spain, according to its last statement, was: 

Pesetas. 

Gold 211,409,271.66=$40,850,664.92 

Silver 267,690,028.77= 51,727,541.79 

Total 479,099,300.43= 92,578,206.71 

The coinage, practically all silver, existing in the country outside the 
Bank of Spain has been estimated by the director of the treasury to be 
about equal in amount to that held by the bank. This makes the total 
of the coinage in Spain, then, about 960,000,000 pesetas, or $133,120,773. 
The paper currency in circulation consists exclusively of notes of the 
Bank of Spain, this institution having the exclusive right — as enjoyed 
by the Bank of France, of which the Bank of Spain is a very faithful 
copy — of the issuance of paper. The amount of its notes — varying in 
denomination from 25 pesetas upward — in circulation at its last state- 
ment was 1,003,000,000 pesetas, or $205,410,628. There is no provision 
for the final redemption of tliese notes, but it is provided that their 
issuance shall be limited to double the amount of cash in the hands of 
the bank and its foreign correspondents. 

ni.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

It will be seen from the answer to the second question that the 
apparent circulation is the total of the coinage, or $133,120,773, plus 
the bank-note circulation of $205,410,628. This would make a per 
capita circulation — according to the last census of Spain, which gives 
a population of 16,660,883 — of metallic coinage of $11,327 and of notes 
of $12,328, or a total per capita of $23,755. Since, however, the notes 
of the Bank of Spain are issued against a cash sum that must be guarded 
by it for the redemption of its notes when presented, this reserve 
($92,578,206.71) must be deducted from the actual circulation in the 
country. Deducting this, there would be a total actual circulation per 
capita of $18,098. 

It may be said here, also, that of gold in active circulation there is 
none. AH the gold coinage of which anything is known, excepting a 
few stray pieces here and there, which are often bought as curiosities, 
is that held by the Bank of Spain, which by its charter is required to 
keep one-half of the cash reserve for the payment of its notes presented 
for discount in gold and the other half in silver. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE S7STEM. 

The reports of the various mints which have existed in Spain since 
the year 1824 show that since that year there has been a total coinage 
of gold of $180,000,000, whereas all that now remains in Spain is the 
$40,850,664.71 held by force in the cash reserve of the Bank of Spain. 
This absence of gold coinage in active circulation, I am informed, dates 
from about the year 1883, up to which time various commercial anom- 
alies had cooperated not only to retain the gold, but to put Spanish 
paper above par in foreign exchanges. Since then, however, business 
settling to its normal condition, exchange has constantly been against 
Spain, and the country has not practically settled to a silver basis, 
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always, however, with the appreciating clause in the charter of the 
Bank of Spain above referred to, which provides that the half of the 
reserve for the redemption of its notes shall be in gold. In other words, 
supposing that up to the year when the outflow of gold begins — and the 
proportion assumed is represented to be substantially correct — ^there 
remained as much as two-thirds of the total amount of gold coinage 
turned out from its mints since 1824, or $120,000,000, it will be seen 
that upon the country's settling down to a normal commercial basis — 
dating this from 1883, or thirteen years ago — there has been a subtrac- 
tion from its currency in the withdrawal of gold of the difference between 
the amount then supposed to be in circulation and that which actually 
remains in the Bank of Spain, about $80,000,000, or an average of some- 
thing more than $6,000,000 annually. To meet this contraction and for 
the purpose of an increased loan to the Government at the renewal of 
the charter of the bank in 1891, to take effect in 1894, it was provided 
in the new charter that under the same provision for cash reserve the 
limitof the issuance of bank notes should be 1,500,000,000 pesetas instead 
of the old limit of 750,000,000. This new issuance of not^s to replace gold 
has thrown the country still more on a silver basis than it was previ- 
ous to that time, and 1 believe that never since has the English pound 
been worth less here than 28 pesetas. 

Here, in other words, the fact has been demonstrated that, as in the 
physical world, two bodies can not occupy the same space at the same 
time, so in the monetary world, the two monetary metals can not cover 
the same commercial field at the same time, both filling the place of a 
basis of values. 

There has been no change in the monetary system of Spain, excepting 
so far as the rapid and complete withdrawal of gold has induced a 
larger issuance of bank notes. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAOXSS. 

Begarding the first question (inquiry Ko. 5), as to what practical 
effect the existing currency has had on industries, practical business 
men of whom information has been asked, for there are no statistics on 
this point, inform me that, so far as manufacturing is concerned, the 
present low rate of exchange and consequent higher prices paid for 
foreign-manufactured articles may have caused some expansion of indus- 
tries already established and assisted others on their establishment for 
the manufacture of articles made from raw material of Spanish produc- 
tion. In other words, that the depreciation of currency has had some- 
thing like the effect of a protective tariff. To such an extent is this 
true, that I have been informed that some mining enterprises, principally 
iron for manufacture abroad, have been greatly assisted by the depre- 
ciation of the Spanish money, some even defending it for continuing 
work ; for, as the expenses of operation here are paid in Spanish pesetas, 
now worth about 80 per cent of their face value, the English pound or 
French franc, by which these industries are carried on, undergo a corre- 
sponding increase in value here in Spain in paying expenses of exploi- 
tation, the wages of employees and other expenses remaining the same 
as measured by the Spanish peseta. 

As to rates of wages for skilled and unskilled labor, though no sta- 
tistics on this subject have ever been tabulated, and hence an exact 
comparison between the wages now paid and those paid in former years 
is impossible, the best information I have indicates that there has been 
no material increase or decrease, though relatively, owing to the conse- 
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qu^nt rise of prices paid for foreign-made articles and to cover the dif- 
ference in exchange which is against Spain, and the inevitable advance 
of prices of competing articles made by domestic manufacturers so that 
they may approach as nearly as possible the limit of the protection thas 
afforded them, there has been a diminution in the purchasing power of 
the day's wages of at least from 12 to 15 per cent. 

As to wages actually paid for skilled and unskilled labor, which infor- 
mation could be obtained only by questions put to employers and can 
be but a generalization, I submit the following: 

Wages paid for skilled labor. 





Per month. 


Per diem. 


Employment. 


Pesetas. 


United States 
currency. 


Pesetas. 


United States 
currency. 




100 to 350 
lUO to 500 


$20 to $70 
20 to 100 






Salenmen. 






Mechanics: 


10.00 to 25 
2.60 to 6 
2.50 to 5 

10.00 to 25 


$2.00 to $6. 00 
60 to 1 20 


Ordinary, including carpenters, black- 
smithSf etc - 






Factory bands, oxdinary, in cotton, woolen, 

and «itnils.r IndnHtriAA . 






50 to 1 00 


Railway employees: 

Liocomouye engineers - 


1 


2. 00 to 5 00 


station masters, whose duty in smaller 
stations is that of telegraph operator 
and exnress aarent 


100 to 450 
125 to 250 
70 to 90 


20 to 90 
25 to 50 
U to 18 




Train conductors .--... 






^rakoman x 






Ordinary employees around station, as 
switchman, flagmen, or the like- . ^ - , ^ , . 


1.25 to 3 


.25 to .60 











These figures, though not covering all fields of industry and labor on 
which information is desirable, are all that it has been possible to obtain 
up to date. My information is that they give a fair idea of the wages 
paid in corresponding positions in other industries. It will be observed, 
likewise, that what can not be regarded as skilled labor has been placed 
under this head, as^for example, as to railway employees. However, as 
the figures were furnished me collectively, I give them as received. 

Eegarding unskilled or purely manual labor, the uniform answer 
given me is that there is very little variation in wages paid in the dif- 
ferent lines of industry, though there may be slight local differences 
existing. For example, at Barcelona the wages are slightly higher than 
in Seville or Valencia. Th e best representative of the class of unskilled 
laborers is perhaps the farm hand. These are divided as to wages into 
two classes. The good plowman, reaper, and general farm hand receives 
for nine months in the year 2 pesetas, or 40 cents per day, and during 
the other three months 1.75 pesetas, or 35 cents. Then, there is the 
ordinary farm hand who receives, according to the season of the year 
and crop, from 1.50 to 1.75 pesetas, or from 30 to 35 cents per day. Both 
classes feed themselves. The ordinary street laborers in towns or cities, 
who are employed either regularly or by the day, receive from 1.50 to 
2.50 pesetas, or from 30 to 50 cents. 

As to the wages paid in previous years, as there exists nothing in the 
way of a bureau of labor statistics and no information has been pub- 
lished which would serve as a basis of comparison, it is impossible to 
state with any assurance what changes in the rates of wages have taken 
place. All information received from as reliable sources as individual 
observers can be indicate two things: First, that so far as unskilled 
labor is concerned, wages have remained stationary; second, that 
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thoagh among skilled laborers for the same amount of skill wages have 
remained stationary, yet owing to some of the more recent iudostrial 
enterprises undertaken in Spain, requiring greater expertness or special- 
ism, the average of wages for skilled laborers, a considerable nomber 
of whom are foreigners, has been raised. 

During the last ten years, among the higher class of employees in 
the service of the railways, the wages or salaries have been raised to 
some extent, as has been done with Government employees, but any 
connection between this rise and the shrinkage in the value of Spanish 
currency has been absolutely disclaimed. 

In concluding the answer to this question I wish to call attention to 
the fact that I have, for greater convenience, reduced pesetas to dollars 
and cents at their par value. It is necessary, however, to deduct from 
this face value of the i)eseta from 12 to 20 per cent, accx)rding to the 
variation in exchange, to see what the real wages amount to. 

VI.— PRICES. 

Concerning prices of products, pastoral or manufactured, and of 
imported and exported articles, and a comparison of these prices with 
those of former years from the aata at hand, it is impossible to give an 
intelligent answer. In the first ijlace, the only prices regularly quoted are 
for some agricultural products. The classifications in customs reports 
are such as to render deductions from them impossible. Since the year 
1892, when Spain passed from almost free trade to a very highly pro- 
tectionist policy, the element of tarift* enters so largely into current 
prices that any comparison, if such could be had, with former years 
would be utterly misleading so far as their bearing on the currency 
question is concerned. It can only be said that so long as Spain is 
such a large consumer and even importer of the necessaries of life, with 
the enormous premium to be paid on its imi)orts, the cost of living must 
remain trom 12 to 20 per cent higher than it would be were its currency 
at par. For more than a mouth the English pound and French franc 
have been quoted at a premium of from 20 to 21 J per cent 

Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The national mint at Madrid, the only Spanish mint now existing, is 
open for the free coinage of gold. Its silver and copper coinage is, 
however, a state enterprise, the metal being bought by the director of 
the treasury at the current prices. Its coinage is then absolutely 
restricted by the will of the Government. 

11. Clay Abmstbong. Jr., 

Charg6 W Affaires, 
San Sebastian, October S^ 1896. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

SWEDEN. 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The metallic standard of Sweden is fixed by law to be gold, and gold 
is the only standard of value and forms the basis for the coinage system 
of the country. The unit is the krona, and two multiples of the krona 
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are coined, one of 10 kronor and the other of 20 kronor; 248 pieces of 
10 kronor or 124 of 20 kronor contain 1 kilogram fine gold. The gold 
bullion is an alloy of 900 parts by weight of fine gold and 100 parts 
copper, and each piece of 10 kronor must weigh 4.4803 grams and each 
piece of 20 kronor must weigh 8.9606 grams. Since 1881 6-kronor gold 
pieces have also been coined. 

For subsidiary coin an alloy of silver and copper is used and also 
bronze. The alloy for the pieces of 2^ kronor is composed of 800 parts 
silver and 200 parts copper; for i)iece8 of 50 and 25 ore it contains 600 
parts silver and 400 parts copper; for pieces of 10 ore 400 parts silver 
and 600 parts copper. A piece of 1 krona must weigh 7.5 grams. The 
alloy for the bronze coin is composed of 95 parts copper, 4 parts tin, and 
1 part zinc. Five hundred pieces of 1 ore are coined out of 1 kilogram 
of bronze. 

The exchequer will receive subsidiary coin as legal tender to an un- 
limited amount, but otherwise 2 and 1 kronor pieces are not a legal 
tender for more than 20 kronor, minor coins for more than 1 krona, and 
bronze coin for more than 1 krona. 

n.— AMOUNT OP CIRCULATION. 



On December 31, 1895, the circulation of 


money 


was as follows: 


Description. 


Swedish 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


GOTftmilK^nt bimlC nnte*! r...T»»xT-rr-.r ..x, r 


Kronor. 
56,737,254 
60, 882, 996 
1, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 


$15, 205, 584 


Koten of priTatfl bankn t- 


16, 310, 643 


Oold coin ftt moat (annroxiniRtol v) ................................... 


268,000 


Silver coin (aDuroximate eatimate) 


4, 288, 000 








Total 


134, 620, 250 


36, 078, 227 











The amount of gold in circulation in the country can only be esti- 
mated approximately, as the experience of the banks is that gold is 
being used for payments to an extremely small extent. It maybe safe 
to suppose that the above named approximate sum of 1,000,000 kronor 
is rather too high than too low. The unlimited credit enjoyed by the 
notes of private banks with the public is claimed as the cause of the 
limited use of gold. During seventy years these notes have been cir- 
culating in the country, and it is asserted that no creditor of the private 
banks has ever lost a single ore on them. 

Since the introduction of the gold standard the royal mint has coiued 
61,804,340 kronor in gold. Of this sum, 25,136,885 kronor were held 
December 31, 1895, by the Government and private banks. With the 
exception of the small amount in circulation, the rest has been exported 
to foreign countries (a great portion of it may be found in Denmark 
and Norway) or has been smelted for industrial requirements. 

The Government does not issue notes directly, but there is a Gov- 
ernment bank (riksbanken) licensed to issue notes, and the riksbank is 
placed under the guaranty and care of the Riksdag — it is managed by 
bank deputies, who are appointed by the Eiksdag. 

The license for issuing notes of the liksbank is limited. 

The amount issued must be balanced as follows: 

(a) The metallic cash (which will comprise all the Swedish and foreign 
gold coin, gold in bullion and silver coin coined in Sweden, Korway, or 
Denmark in accordance with the convention of May 27, 1873, to be found 
in the country). 
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(b) Gold coin or gold in bullion deposited in foreign places or on its 
way from such places and covered by marine insurance. 

g) Fands invested in foreign banking establishments or business, 
eyond this amount the Government bank is entitled to issue at most 
in addition 45,000,000 kronor in notes, provided that the notes issued 
by force of this permission be balanced by the total amount, as follows : 
(a) Easily negotiable foreign Government bonds. 
{b) The Government bonds, those of the Public Mortgage Bank and 
other Swedish bonds marked in foreign exchanges. 

(c) Bills payable within or without the Ejugdom. 

The metallic cash should consist of at least four- fifths gold. 

m.— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 



The money in circulation on December 31, 1895, may be estimated as 
above at 134,620,250 kronor, and, as the number of inhabitants at that 
date amounted to 4,919,260, the average circulation per capita of popu- 
lation was 27.36 kronor, or $7.33. 

IV.— CHANOXSS IN THE S7STEM. 

Sweden formerly had a silver standard, and according to the coin 
law of 1830 the chief poin or unit was the specieriksdaler (equivalent 
to about 4 kronor of the present coin). The specieriksdaler had a 
weight of 34.0061 grams and contained 25.5045 grams of fine silver. 
The gold standard was adopted by the law of May 30, 1873, as it was 
thought that the constant tendency to a falling market was caused by 
the i^option of the gold standard by several of the European countries. 

(See supplementary report following for answers to questions 5 and 0. ) 

Vn.— WHETHER THE MINT IS OPEN TO BOTH METAI.8. 

The State mint is open for the coining of gold coin, and everyone 
presenting gold for coining is entitled to receive the equivalent in gold 
coin by paying a coining fee of one-fourth of 1 per cent for pieces of 
20 kronor and one-third of 1 per cent for pieces of 10 kroner. There is 
no fixed price for the purchase of gold. The metals are bought at the 
most advantageous price to be obtained. Offers are frequently csdled 
for for furnishing silver for coinage. 

Theprice actually paid by the mint has invariably been 2,480 kronor per 
kilogram for gold. Silver has lately been bought at 84.90 kroner ($22.65) 
per kilogram (2.2046 pounds). In 1886 it cost 119.84 kronor ($32.12). In 
1873, before the adoption of the gold system, it cost 156.84 kronor ($42.03) 
per kilogram. 

As the silver krona pure contains 7.5 grams, of which 800 parts are 
of fine silver and 200 parts are of copper, the 6 grams of silver in the 
krona piece was worth iVoV of a krona or 25.2 cents in 1873, ^y^ of a 
krona in 1886, and at present only ^^ of a krona or 13.6 cents ; whereas 
the gold krona, according to the circular of the Treasury Department 
of " Values of foreign coins," is fixed at 26.8 cents. 

T. B. Febgubon, Minister. 

Stockholm, August 31^ 1896. 
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SXrPPLEMISNTAR7 REPORT. 

Referriiig to my dispatch No. 146, of August 31, 1896, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith a table, which in part answers paragraph 6 of 
Department circular of July 25, 1896. In order to obtain authentic iufor- 
luation from which could be compiled a table showing the fluctuation 
in prices and in imports and exports since 1873, 1 prepared tables enu- 
merating 100 articles which I deemed of most importance, and asked the 
foreign office to request the proper department of the Governmeqb to 
fill in the figures. The central statistical bureau has been able only 
to fill in the figures for 27 of the articles. It will be seen by the bureau's 
commanication to the foreign office, which 1 inclose with a translation, 
that there are no reliable statistics going back so far as 1873 as to 
prices of articles of export and import or of wages. 

T. B. Ferguson, Minister. 

Stockholm, October i, 1896. 



[Translation.] 
The Central Statistical Bureau to the Foreign Office. 

With regard to the communication from the office of the 7th instant, containing a 
reqaest for information for the account of the American minister resident here con- 
cerning wages in Sweden, also imports, exports, and borne consumption, also the 
prices paid for the most necessary articles of consumption and for raw materials, the 
central statistical bureau has the honor to return herewith the above-mentioned 
communication, with the sketch table drawn up by the minister appended, wherein 
the particolars of prices, etc., asked for have been inserted, so far as for each kind 
of merchandise a reliable tariff was at the command of the central bureau : also, 
touching these figures and the other information wished for, to state what follows: 

The prices are all taken from the reports of the Royal Commercial College upon 
foreign trade. As, however, the figures given in these reports are, at least for the 
earlier years in general, most unreliable, and on this ground are not perhaps par- 
ticularly suitable for use in the inquiry about the influence of the metallic standard 
upon trade prices, which the minister had in view in the last place, it has seemed to 
the central bureau necessary to note for the most part only those kinds of merchan- 
dise for which the figures of the Royal Commercial College are based on the quota- 
tions of prices on the Stockholm exchange. At the same time, it may be observed 
that in this tariff of prices due deduction has been made of the amount levied on 
dutiable goods. 

Other sources of information about figures of merchandise in Sweden in regard 
only to certain farm products are to be found in market rates. These have been for 
the kinds mentioned below in kronor.^ 



Productfl. 



,^ Kroner. 

Wheat per 100 kilos.. 2l.39-^$5.73 

Rye do.... 19.50z.: 4.15 

5"% do.... I 14.83-^ 3.07 

OatB do. ...I 11.97-^ 3.20 

Butter per kilo., j 1.54- .41 



1886. 


1894. 


Kronor. 


Kronor. 


11.83^113.16 


9. 91=$2. 66 


9.45= 1.95 


8. 91-^ 2. 39 


10. 06= 2. 84 


9.32= 2.50 


8. 80— 2. 36 


7.84=- 2.10 


1.43-^ .38 


1.52-.: .41 



Swedish market rates are, however, usually set rather low. 

Lastly, as to what concerns wages, it is true'that the memorandum which was sub- 
mitted by the committee appointed in the year 1891 for the revision of the statute 
concerning the employment of minors in work in factories, in handicrafts, or in 
other trades contains a great many details in this respect for the year 18iK); and 
likewise the Memorandum 111:1 (accidents during work), which was submitted in 

^United States equivalents inserted by Bureau of Statistics, Department of State. 
yOL XIII, PT 11 10 
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1888 by the workingmen's insurance committee of 1884, contains such particnlars, as 
also does the memorandum of the customs committee of 1882 contain such for the 
years 1884-85 and 1879, and in the five years' averages for the period 1860-1879; but 
with reference to these memoranda the central bureau considers that it must be 
allowed to limit itself to giving the following particulars concerning the rates of 
wages among farm laborers, taken from the agricultural society's reports ou farming 
and cattle rearing: ' 



Employe 



Men: 
1873., 
1886.. 
1894.. 

Women : 
1873., 
1880., 
1894. 



Annual wages. 



With board. 



j Withoat 
board. 



Kroner. | Kronor. 
168 ^$45. 02 I 408^109.34 
143:^ 38. 32 1 357= 95. 68 



177^ 47.44 

66-. 17.69 
67^ 17.96 
86^ 23. 05 



408= 109. 34 

225^ 60.30 
202^ 54.14 
226= 60.57 



Per diem waf^ea. 



Sommer. 



Kronor. 


1 


2.00=$0.54 1 


1.54- 


.41 


1.80-= 


.48 


.93= 


.25 


.87= 


.23 


1.06= 


.28 



Winlei. 



Kronor. 
1. 32=10. 35 

.98= .28 

1.22= .33 

.64= .17 

.58= .16 

.71= .19 



lu the absence of the chief manager : 



Karl Sidenbladh. 
Hugo BurstrOm. 



Stockholm, September 15^ 1896, 

TABLK8 KKO.M THE SWKDISII STATISTICAL BUREAU, a 

Cost prices of necessary and important articles. 



Articles. 



Prices in— 



1873. 



Kronor. 

Wheat per 100 kUogram8...23. 15:^^2. 20 

Flour do :35.30= 9.46 

Rye do.. ..16.50= 4.42 

R\o flour do 

Oats do..-. 12.70= 3.40 

Oatmeal do.... 11.80= 3.16 

Barley do '16.20= 4.34 

Buckwheat do. 

Corn .....do. 



1886. 



1894. 



Kronor. 
11.67 TT$3.13 
20.00 = 5.36 

9. 25 = 2. 48 
11.00 = 2.95 

9. 50 = 2. 55 
12.00 = 3.22 



Pork per kilogram. 

CheOHe : 

Imported do... 

Exported do... 

Butter: 

Imported do... 

Exported do. . . 

Rice do... 

Coffeo «lo... 

Tea do. 



. 76^ . 20 



Sirup do... 

Sugar : 

Dark do... 

Refined do... 

Lea f tobacx'o do . . . 

Iron and st^cl exports ■ . .per 100 kilograms. 

Pig iron, exported do... 

Wool, imported per kilogram. 

Cotton do... 

Cotton thread do... 

Mate lies do... 

Salt per hectoliter. 

Coal, anthracite do... 



05:^ 

40= 

40 = 
00- 
28= 
80— 
30^ 



56-^ 
67= 
20= 
60-^ 
10= 
50= 
40.-r 
85^ 
.60=-- 
30= 
20-^ 



.28 
.34 

.34 
.54 
.07 
.48 

.88 
.07 

.15 

.18 

.32 

5.52 

3,78 

.94 

.34 

1.57 

.16 

.62 

.59 



10.50 
14.00 





2.81 
3.75 


9.50 


^^ 


2.55 


.65 


^ 


.17 


.83 


_. 


.22 


LOO 




.27 


1.20 


—. 


.32 


L70 


= 


.47 


.21 


— 


.06 


L15 


-- 


.30 


3.70 


— 


.99 


.20 


= 


.05 


.315= 


.08 


.37 


1= 


.10 


2.50 


^— 


.67 


12.00 


TIZ 


3.22 


5.75 





L54 


3.15 


r-= 


.84 


1.00 


= 


.27 


5.60 


-- 


L50 


.70 


— - 


.19 


1.90 


■z=z 


.51 


LIO 


•= 


.29 



Kronor. 
9. 80=12. 63 

16.00= .40 
7.89-= 2.11 
8.50= 2.28 
9.30--= 2.49 

14.00-^ 3.75 
8. 17= 2. 19 

14. 00 = 3. 75 

8. 75= 2. 35 

.78= .21 

L05= .28 
.90= .24 



1.35= 

L80= 

.23t^ 

1.58 = 
.3.00= 

.ia= 



.25= .07 

.30= .08 
2.10= .56 
12.50= 3.35 
6. 25= 1. 68 
2.00= .54 

.60^ .18 
5.60= 1.50 

.65= .15 
L50= .40 
L35= .36 



Tariff ratM, 
1894. 



Kronor. 
1. 25 ^90. 335 
2.50 = .67 
1.25 = .335 
2.50 =r .67 



2.50 = 
L25 = 
L25-^ 
L25 = 
.10 = 

.20 = 



.67 

.335 

.335 

.335 

.027 

.054 



.12 = 
.50 = 
.10 = 



.0:J2 
.134 
.027 



.063 
.088 



.234= 

33 ■= 

LOO = .2® 

2. 50 = .67 

. 80 =: .21 



.40 -- 
.05^ 



.107 
.013 



a Rearranged for purpoHos of convenience, with United States equivalent*, by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, l)epnrtnient of State. 



' Reductions to United States e<iuivaleut8 made by Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Articles. 



Wheat 

TV heat flour 

Rye 

hye flour 

Gate 

Oatmeal.... 

Barley 

Buckwheat . 

Com 

Pork 

Cheese 

Butter 

Rice 

Cofiee 



Importa. 



Ten*, a 

154,250 

37.009 

135, 432 

24,016 

2,762 

12 

17,729 

386 

10,728 

6,014 

236 

1,060 

8,916 

17,088 



Exports. 



Ton9.a 
24 

87 
87 
60 
135,324 
24 
8,943 



8,063 

86 

22,260 



Articles. 



Tea 

Sirup and molasses 

Sugar, dark 

Sugar, refined 

Leaf tobacco 

Iron and steel 

Pig iron 

Wool 

Cotton 

Cotton thr^Mi 

Matches 

Salt bushels 

Cual, anthracite do. . 



Imports. Exports. 



Tons, a 

159 

12,253 

17,097 

4.196 

3,451 

1,480 

27,679 

2,184 

17,555 

284 

5 

2, 707, 452 

68.634,255 



Ton*, a 



150, 270 

67,028 

32 



13,367 
"'i,"i96 



a Metric tons of 2,2046 pounds. 

NORWAY.' 
I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

Gold is the metallic standard for the money of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way, and the unit is called krona. There are two multiples of the 
krona coined of gold in Norway, namely, 10 and 20 kroner pieces, but 
since 1881 the Swedish 5-kroner piece has had a legal circulation. 

The coins of Norway have the same weight and fineness as those of 
Sweden and the subsidiary coins are the same. 

II.— AMOUNT OP CIRCULATION. 
On December 31, 1895, there are in circulation : 





Norwegian 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


Banknotes 


Kronor. 
50, 850, 000 
400,000 
6,400,000 


$13,627,800 
107,200 


Gold (maximum) 


Silver - ---- 


1, 715, 200 






Total 


57,650,000 


15,450,200 









Gold is very little used, as almost all payments are made in bank 
notes except tor small debts, 5 kroner or less, for which subsidiary coin 
is employed. Since the establishment of the gold standard, the Gov- 
ernment mint has coined 15,860,670 kronor ($4,270,660) in gold, a great 
part of which is retained in the Bank of Norway. The State does not 
issue bank notes, but the monopoly is reserved to the Bank of Norway, 
which is under the control of the Storting and administered by depu- 
ties chosen by it. 

The Bank of Norway is authorized to issue bank notes equivalent to 
its gold reserve plus 24,000,000 kronor ($6,432,000), and it can keep up to 
one-third of its gold reserve on deposit abroad. In addition to this 
one-third it keeps on deposit in the Eiks Bank of Sweden and in the 
State Bank of Denmark up to 3,000,000 kronor ($804,000). 

'Based upon a report by United States Consul Gade, of Christiania, and a memo- 
randum prepared by a member of the Norwegian ministry, Mr. Olav Oisen. 
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III.-~PBR CAPITA CIRCni.ATION. 

The money in circulation December 31, 1895, is estimated to have 
been 57,650,100 kronor ($15,450,200) and as the population on that date 
was about 2,060,000 the circulation per capita was about 28 kronor, or 
about $7.50. 

ZV.— CHANOBS IN THE S7STEM. 

Formerly the standard was silver, and, according to the law of 1830, 
the unit was the speciedaler and contained 28,910 grams, of which 
25,297 grams was pure silver. The gold standard was adopted in 1893 
(law of June 4). It is claimed that the change was brought about by 
the constant tendency towards variations between gold and silver and 
on account of the adoption of the gold standard by most of the great 
nations of Europe. 

Vn.— T^HETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METAI.8.' 

The mint of the Kingdom is open to the free coinage of gold, but 
silver is only coined on account of the State. The only charge for 
coinage is one-fourth of 1 per cent for 20-kronor pieces and one-third 
of 1 per cent for lOkronor pieces. The Bank of Norway has nearly 
the exclusive privilege of the gold coinage, and is compelled to receive 
gold ingots at 2,480 kronor ($664.64) per kilogram of pure gold less 
the coinage charge of one-fourth of 1 per cent. The bank purchases 
gold from time to time at the most advantageous price, and the State 
purchases silver for subsidiary coins. The price paid for silver in 1873 
(the year of the adoption of the gold standard) was 154.87 kronor 
($41.50J) per kilogram, in 1886 121.82 kronor ($32.65), and in 1895 only 
74.63 kronor ($20.10). 

The silver krona piece, weighing 7.5 grams, of which 800 parts are 
of silver and 200 parts alloy, the 6 grams of silver in the krona piece 
was worth in 1873 0.929 krona or 24.9 cents, in 1886 0.731 krona or 19.C 
cents, and in 1895 only 0.448 krona or 12 cents, whereas the krona of 
gold is rated at 26.8 cents of United States money. 

T. B. Ferguson, Minister. 

Stockholm, October i, 1896. 



T^AGES AND PRICES IN NORWA7. 

[Extract from report of United States Consul Gade, of Cbristiania.] 

The existing currency established by law of Jnne 4, 1873, has not had 
any practical and direct influence on the manufacturing industries and 
the wages of labor. The latter have increased during the last decade 
in this country as elsewhere, which will be seen from the subjoined 
tables taken from the official statistics, but probably from reasons dif- 
ferent from the introduction of the gold unit. The last statistics pub- 
lished by the central statistical bureau of Norway do not embrace any 
later year than 1890, which is compared with the statistics of 1885. 
But it may be safely said that since the former year the wages of labor 
have steadily increased, though I am unable to state the actual rates. 



> No answer by Minister Fer^son to interrogatories Y and VI. See report of 
Consul Gade, which foUows this report. 
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RATES OF WAGES. 
IN COUNTRY DISTKICTS. 



House acrvaxitH: 

Men 

Maids 



Yearly wages. 



1890. 



Norwe- 

giaa cnr- 

rency. 



Daily toagen. 

Farm hands with a sraall farm : 

Without board 

With board 

Field laborerH, men : 

Without board 

With hoard 

Field laborers, women : 

Without board 

With board 

Lumbermen 

Lumber drivers: 

With horse 

Without horse 

Miners 

Bricklayers 

Glass workers 

M achinists 

Ship carpenters 

Match workers 

Spinners : 

Men 

Women 

Weavers : 

Men 

Women 

Sawmill workmen 

Pulp factory workmen 

Distillery workmen 

House carpenters 



United 

States 

currency, 



$45.29 
2U.64 



.46 



2.47 
1.96 



2.05 
1.19 




1885. 



Norwe- 
gian cur- 


United 
States 


rency. 


curreucy. 


Kronor. 
163.00 
73.00 


$43.68 
19.56 


1.07 
.53 


.28 
.14 


1.68 
.99 


.45 

.26 


.98 

.52 

1.66 


.265 

.14 
.44 


3.64 
1.74 
2,01 


.97 
.46 
.536 



2.08 
3.33 
2.34 
2.34 
1.84 

1.87 ; 
1.25 

1.89 
1.50 
2.07 
2.11 
1.78 
2.36 



I 



.556 

.89 

.02 

.02 

.49 

.495 
.33 

.50 

.40 

.55 

.566 

.477 

.63 



IN CITIES. 



Yearly wages. 
House servants : 

Men 

Maids 

Daily vjages. 
Common laborers, men : 

Without board 

With board 

Common laborers, women : 

Without board 

With board 

Bricklayers 

Foundry men 

Machinists 

Ship carpenters 

Spinners : 

Men 

Women 

Weavers: 

Men 

Women 

Sawmill workmen 

Planing mill workmen 

Flour mill workmen 

Brewery workmen , 

Tobacconists 

Cigar makers 

Tinners 

Blacksmiths: 

Working; 

Apprentices 

Sallmakers: 

Working 

Apprentices 



!39.00 


64.05 


224.00 


91.00 


24.38 


86.00 


2.11 


.566 


1.92 


1.27 


.33 


L05 


1.16 


.31 


1.14 


.86 


.23 


.82 


2.49 


.69 


2.36 


2.92 


.78 


2.83 


2.73 


.73 


2.36 


2.54 


.68 


2.27 


2.15 


.57 


2.09 


1.03 


.27 


1.04 


2.12 


.576 


2.01 


1.09 


.288 


1.05 


2.44 


.65 


2.15 


2.61 


.70 


2.42 


2.46 


.656 


2.22 


2.24 


.598 


2.03 


2.71 


.72 


2.65 


3.22 


.86 


3.25 


2.68 


.716 


2.44 


2.82 


.75 


2.49 


1.91 


.51 


1.79 


2.47 


.66 


2.15 


2.06 


.55 


2.14 



60.03 
22.70 



.51 
.278 



.30 



.75 
.63 
.60 

.56 
.278 

.536 

.278 

.57 

.64 

.59 

.54 

.706 

.87 

.65 

.66 
.47 

.576 
.57 
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RATES OF WAGES— Continued. 

IK CITIES-Continoed. 



1890. 



Norwe- 
gian cur- 
rency. 



Daily ira^e».-Continued, 
Rope makers : 

Working 

A pprentices 

Dyers : 

Working 

Apprentices 

Bookbinders 

Tanners 

Cabiuetmakers: 

Working 

Apprentices 

Coopers: 

Working 

Apprenuces 

Butchers 

TaUors: 

Working 

ApprenUoes 

Furriers 

Hatters: 

Working 

Apprenuces 

Shoemakers : 

Working 

Apprentices 

House carpenters 

Masons : 

Working 

Apprennces 

House painters : 

Working 

Apprentices 

Printers 

Roadmakers : 

Summer 

Winter 

Parers 

Longshoremen : 

Summer 

Winter 

Lumber-yard laborers : 

Summer 

Winter 

Monthly wages. 

First mates: 

Steamers 

Sailing yessels 

First engineers 

Carpenters : 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels 

n, able : 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels 



Kroner. 
2.30 
1.09 

2.52 
1.90 
2.67 
2.45 

2.G3 
2.03 

2.48 
2.20 
2.50 

2.66 
1.98 
2.64 

2.75 
2.12 

2.26 
1.88 



3.80 
2.45 

2.88 
2.45 
2.88 

2.29 
1.94 
2.93 

2.60 
2.11 

2.54 
2.10 



91.00 
09. OQ 
135.00 

62.00 
63.00 

50.00 
49.00 



United 

States 

currency. 



$0.63 
.44 

.67 
.50 
.71 
.65 

.70 
.59 

.66 
.59 
.67 

.71 
.52 
.70 

.73 
.56 

.60 
.50 
.78 

1.02 
.65 

.77 
.65 

.77 

.61 
.61 
.78 

.69 

.58 

.68 



24.38 
18.49 
36.18 

16.61 
16.88 



13.40 
13. 



40^ 
13/ 



1885. 



Norwe- 
gian cur- 
rency. 



Kroner. 
2.19 
1.05 

2.26 
1.79 
2.56 
2.31 

2.39 
2.16 

2.57 
2.06 
2.20 

2.31 
1.97 
2.55 

2.48 
2.00 

2.09 
1.74 
2.42 

3.51 
2.22 

2.58 
2.22 
2.79 

2.15 
1.77 
2.95 

2.43 
1.79 

2.17 
1.70 



United 

Sutes 

currency. 



4L00 



$0.58 
.43 

.60 
.48 
.606 



.636 
..576 

.60 
.55 
.50 

.83 
.52 
.68 

.66 
.53 

.566 

.46 

.61 

.94 
.59 

.69 
.59 

.74 

.57 
.47 
.786 

.65 

.47 

.58 
.45 



10.98 



PRICES. 
Prices of agricultural and pastoral products exported. 





lea. 


1896. 


1886. 


Artie 


Norwe- 
gian cur- 
rency. 


United 

sutes 

currency. 


Norwe- 
gian cur- 
rency. 


United 

StAtes 

currency. 


Butter: 

Natural 


per kilo. - 


Kroner. 

1.85 
.92 
.91 
.06 
.77 

7.00 


$9.49 
.249 
.247 
.019 
.21 
L87 


Kroner. 
1.70 
1.05 
.70 
.09 
.76 


$0.45 
.271 
.19 
.025 
.20 


Artificial 

Cheese 

OaU 

Condensed milk 

Hay 


do 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

per 100 kilos.. 
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Oats, like otber grains, have fallen considerably in price during the 
last decade, while dairy products, with the exception of artificial but- 
ter, have risen somewhat in value. Hay was not exported in 1886. and 
its price in that year can not be ascertained. 

Prices of products consumed in Norway as well as exported. 



Articles. 



Preserved meat and fish per kilo. 

Fish, fresh: 

Salmon do . . , 

Other, as halibut do. . , 

Herring per 100 kilos, 

Fish, salt, herrinff per hectoliter 

Fish, cod, cured (kelpfish) per kilo, 

Beer per liter 

Ice per ton. 

Matches per k i lo 

Woolen ffoods do... 

Sole leather do... 

Skins: 

Calf do.. 

Sheep do... 

Goat do... 

Woo<l pulp : 

Dry per 100 kilos 

Wet .....do... 

Wood cellulose : 

Dry do... 

Wet do... 



1896. 



1886. 



Norwe- 


United 


Norwe- 


United 


gian cur- 


States 


gian cur- 


SUtes 


rency. 


currency. 


rency. 


currency. 


Kroner. 




Kronor, 




0.90 


♦0.24 


0.90 


$0.24 


1.35 


.36 


1.30 


.34 


.30 


.08 


.40 


.11 


8.00 


2.14 


9.00 


2.41 


10.50 


2.82 


12.50 


8.35 


.33 


.09 


.36 


.10 


.24 


.065 


.30 


.08 


1.88 


.37 


2.70 


.72 


.35 


.09 


.42 


.11 


3.00 


.80 


3.70 


.09 


3.00 


.80 


2.95 


.78 


2.45 


.65 


2.30 


.61 


1.20 


.31 


1.10 


.29 


3.60 


.69 


2.50 


.67 


6.17 


1.65 


9.50 


2.55 


2.90 


.77 


4.40 


1.18 


12.75 


8.41 


24.00 


6.43 


6.38 


1.70 


12.00 


3.21 



The foregoing figures, whicli are taken from the statistical tables pub- 
lished by the central bureau of statistics at Christiania, show that, on 
the whole, articles of food have fallen in price. The decline is remark- 
able in the article of wood pulp for paper manufacturing, which has 
gradually become one of the most important industries of Norway. 

Prices of products consumed in Norway hut not exported. 



Articles. 



Milk per liter. 

Milk, skimmed do... 

Meat: 

Beef per kilo. 

Mutton do. . . 

Veal do... 

Pork do... 

Eges per 20 kilos. 

Butter, common per kilo. 

Fish, halibut do... 

Potatoes per 100 kilos. 



1896. 





United 




States cur- 


currency. 


rency. 


Kronor. 




0.12 


$0,035 


.07 


.02 


.50 


.14 


.75 


.20 


.60 


.16 


.53 


.14 


1.00 


.27 


1.60 


.42 


.50 


.14 


7.00 


1.87 



The foregoing prices, which are taken from the lists of the newspa- 
pers cannot be compared with those of 1886. The official statistical 
tables contain no information of products consumed in the country. 
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Pricea of products imported. 



Articles. 



1896. 



Moat, unsmokMl per kilo. 

Pork, nuamoked do. . . 

Cheese do. . . 

Butter do... 

Lard do... 

Eggs per 20. 

Kice per kilo. 

Coffee do .. 

Tea do... 

8agar do... 

Simp do... 

Potatoes per bectoliter. 

Barley per 100 kilos. 

Oats do... 

Wheat do... 

Maize do... 

Rye do... 

Rye flour do. . . 

W heat flour do. . . 

Petroleum do. .. 

Sole leather do. . . 

Tobacco leavea do. . . 

Wool do... 

Cotton do... 

Bemp do.., 

Pig iron do.. 

Steel per kilo 

Copi>er and brass, in sheets aud barn do. . 

Zinc, in sheets and bar8 do. . 

Lead, in sheets and bars do.. 

Tin, in sheets and bars do. . 

Coal per hec toll t er 



1886. 



Norwe- 


United 


Norwe- 


United 


gian cur- 


States 


gian cor- 


States 


rency. 


currency. 


rency. 


cnrrency. 


Ertmor. 




Kroner. 




0.37 


#0.10 


0.40 


$0.11 


.56 


.15 


.68 


.155 


1.10 


.29 


1.00 


.27 


1.42 


.375 


1.25 


.33 


.47 


.13 


.60 


.16 


.90 


.24 


.80 


.22 


.19 


.05 


.19 


.05 


1.67 


.415 


.94 


.25 


2.06 


.55 


2.40 


.64 


.275 


.075 


.28 


.©75 


.12 


.035 


.16 


.045 


3.00 


.804 


3.00 


.80 


8.40 


2.26 


14.80 


3.97 


7.25 


1.94 


9.50 


2.51 


10.50 


2.92 


13.80 


3.70 


8.50 


2.28 


10.00 


2.68 


8.34 


2.23 


9.65 


2.56 


10.41 


2.79 


33.10 


3.50 


14.80 


8.97 


10.00 


5.09 


.12i 


.04 


.13 


.045 


.76 


.20 


.86 


.23 


1.06 


.28 


1.10 


.29 


2.30 


.61 


2.20 


.59 


.865 


.23 


.90 


.24 


.57 


.14 


.60 


.16 


4.80 


1.29 


8.90 


1.04 


.20 


.055 


.28 


.075 


.95 


.255 


.90 


.24 


.33 


.09 


.32 


.09 


.22 


.06 


.24 


.066 


1.30 


.34 


1.70 


.45 


1.01 


.27 


.92 


.25 



Some of the above prices, as, for instaDce, sirup, have been affected 
by tariff changes made some years ago. The rate of duty on sugar was 
at the same time reduced without affecting appreciably the prices of 
that article. 



VENEZUELA, 

I have the honor to inclose herewith a reply to the circular from the 
Department of State dated July 25, 1896, which was referred by me to 
the minister of foreign affairs and by him to the ministers of finance 
aud the interior. The inclosures are their responses, with translation 
of the same. 

AiiLEN Thomas, Minister, 

Caracas, yovemher 9, 1896. 



r Translation.] 

The section of statistics of the ministry of finance, fulfilling the 
orders of the minister, furnishes the following information upon the 
points consulted in the official note of the minister of foreign relations, 
dated the 10th of last March : 

I.— STANDARD OF VALUE. 

The law in force in the United States of Venezuela with respect to 
the value of the national money, in gold, in silver, and in nickel, is that 
of the date of July 9, 1891. It provides that the fineness for gold shall 
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be of 0.900, and for silver shall be of two classes, one of 0.000 and 
another of 0.835. 

The monetary unit is categorically established in article 2 of the law 
quoted, in these terms: 

The monetary unit of the Republic shall be the silver bolivar, which shall be con- 
sidered as divided into one hundred parts, or.centesimos. 

The payments of public and private debts are not made on terms of 
equality with the gold, silver, and nickel national moneys. Those 
of gold, coined in accordance with the law of the country, are obliged 
to be received in any quantity whatsoever for the value that tho law 
has given them. Those of silver coined in accordance with the same 
laws, must be received for those particular matters in the following 
quantities: Those of 0.900 as far as the sum of 500 bolivars ($96.50): 
those of 0.835 as far as the sum of 50 bolivars ($9.65); those of nickel 
and copper as far as the sum of 20 bolivars ($3.96). The gold of our 
coinage is maintained absolutely at the par of the legal unit of calcula- 
tion in the payment of obligations, and the silver and nickel, also, at 
the par of the said unit, but within the limitation which has been 
stated above. 

By these arrangements of our monetary law, our unit is the silver 
bolivar, of 4 grams weight and medium fine, but it is subject in actual 
payments to the absolute ruling of gold, and in its relative legal 
appraisement, which, examined by that of 0.900 fine, gives the proportion 
of 15J gold for 1 of silver in intrinsic value. XJiwn these terms the 
nation coins both metals and authorizes the payment of its debts. 

With respect to foreign gold moneys, they circulate in the Eepublic 
as if they were merchandise, their price being subject to the relations 
which exist between supply and demand. 

The circulation of foreign silver money is prohibited in Venezuela, 
and for further arrangements, moreover, the introduction of foreign 
silver money has been prohibited, even the importation of the same 
coined in Venezuela, which, for whatever motive, might be imported 
by private parties. 

The unit of silver or bolivar, fineness 0.900, and weight ^ grams fine 

Sit may be five, coined by the first legal stamping), in exchange on Lou- 
Ion, which, at the date of this present report, is 25.80 per pound sterling, 
should have the value of 97.868 centesimos, because the loss in exchange 
is 2.132 per cent, the accepted par in the Venezuelan market for English 
gold being 25.25 per pound sterling. 

The monetary unit is determined by law, exists in practice, and is 
the existing measure of value ruling calculations, protected by the 
guaranty which is explicitly derived from the limited circulation of the 
silver bolivar and in the governing circulation of national gold. 

H.— AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION. 

The circulation of gold is calculated at 101,538,129.90 bolivars 
($19,596,859.07); silver at 14,000,000 bolivars ($2,702,000). 

In the circulation of gold, the quantity of foreign money which con- 
ventionally is current between banks and in commerce without any 
difiicnlty to the public, in accordance with its weight and law, and con- 
forming to a tariif of simple agreement, can not be calculated because 
the law declares foreign gold money to be merchandise. 

There are not, nor is it necessary to have foreign silver moneys in 
circulation ; they are strictly prohibited. 

Official paper money does not exist, neither do General Government 
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or State notes, but the circulating bank notes are taken at par of Vene- 
zuelan gold as paper money. The following amounts exist, serving as 
the instrument of exchange in transactions: !N^otes of the Bank of 
Venezuela, on June 30, 189G, in hand, 90,100 bolivars ($17,589.30); in 
circulation, 1,669,900 bolivars ($320,360.70); total, 1,750,000 bolivars 
($337,750). l^otes of the Bank of Caracas, on June 30, 1896, in 
hand, 891,780 bolivars ($172,113.54); in circulation, 742,320 bolivars 
($143,267.76) ; total, 1,634,100 bolivars ($315,381.20). Notes of the Bank 
of Maracaibo, on June 30, 1896, in hand, 480,000 bolivars ($92,640) ; in cir- 
culation, 720,000 bolivars ($138,960) ; total, 1,200,000 bolivars ($231,600). 

m— PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

At the present time 43.70 bolivars ($8,744) of gold money circulate 
per inhabitant, and 6.02 bolivars ($1.16) of silver per inhabitant 
Total per capita in United States money, $9.90. 

IV.— CHANGES IN THE S7STEM. 

Since the money law of 1891, above cited, no change has been effected 
in the monetary system of the country except the resolutions prohibit- 
ing absolutely the importation of foreign silver money, and that con- 
cerning Venezuelan silver when the latter is not imported by the 
Government. 

The presentation to the Government of various specimens of coun- 
terfeit silver moneys, which had the same model as that determined by 
law for Venezuelan money, gave cause for this resolution, dated August 
14, 1893; also, because the Government had well-founded reasons for 
believing that our silver money was being falsified in some foreign 
country. 

v.— CURRENCY AND WAGES. 

The manufactures of the country have not experienced any effect 
practically, either favorable or adverse, by reason of the money, because 
its price has always been in harmony with its legalized value and its 
necessity as an element of exchange in transactions as much in 1886 as 
now in 1896. 

What really impedes the creation of new industries is the want of 
roads, which will cheapen freights and lower interest on capital, because 
the profits of the existing enterprises scarcely satisfy the costs of manual 
labor, interest, and the insignificant compensation of the managers. 

In wages scarcely any variation has been noticed. Here are the 
salaries which are satisfactory in 1896 : 

Day wages, 
Agricnltare — sn^ar: Bolivars. 

Men 3to4=$0.58to$0.77 

Women 2= .38 

Panmen 6= 1.16 

Mold fillers 6= 1.16 

Salaries of majordomos, according to the importance of the hacienda (estate), 
from 120 to 200 bolivars monthly ($23.08 to $38.46). 

Agriculture — cofiee ; Bolivars. 

Men 3to4=$0.58to$0.77 

Women 2= .38 

Salaries of majordomos, haciendas producing 400 to 500 quintals' annually, from 
120 to 200 bolivars monthly ($23.08 to $38.46). 



Quintal = 100 pounds. 
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Large estates; monthly, 320 bolivars = $61.54; coffee rakers, 4 bolivars or 77 cents 
daily. 

Commerce : Managers and clerks in houses of the first category, from 800 to 1,200 
bolivars monthly ($153.85 to $230.77); in the second category, 400 bolivars monthly 
($76.92) ; servants, 120 bolivars ($23.0iB) ; employees in retail houses, third category, 
80 bolivars ($15.38). 

Banks : Managers of banks, first category, 2,000 bolivars monthly ($384.61) ; clerks, 
first, 800 to 1,200 bolivars ($153.85 to $230); clerks, second, 400 bolivars ($76.92); 
servants, 200 bolivars ($38.46). 

Cacao : Wages and salaries more or less the same as for coffee. 

Various industries, arts, and trades : The same wages and salaries as set forth for 
agriculture and commerce, becoming smaller proportionately with industries of 
smaller scale. 

VI.— PRICES. 



(a) Prices of exported products of the country, 
[Rate of exchange, 5.20 bolivara — $1.] 



Articles. 



Venezuelan cur- 
rency. 



1886. 



1896. 



United Statee cur- 
rency. 



1886. 



1896. 



Coffee: 

Cold land per quintal a. 

Hot land do... 

Cacao : 

Rio Cliioo I)er fanegab. 

Higuerote ^-.. 

Chuao do.., 

Costa abi^o do.., 

Hides: 

Cattle hides per quintal 

Kid skins do. . 

Black hides each 

Asses do.. 

Horses and mules do.. 

Hogs do.. 

Copper ore per 100 kilos 

Gold ingots per kilo 

Cocoanuts (weighing 1 kilo each) per 100 nuts 



BolivarM. 
70 
54 

80 
00 
160 
152 

70 
124 
110 

31 
276 

60 

80 
3,478 

10 



Bolivars. 
84 
62 

42 
43 
160 
152 

40 

48 

100 

40 

300 

60 

80 

3,478 

10 



$13.46 
10.38 

15.38 
17.31 
30.77 
29.23 

13.46 
23.85 
21.15 

5.77 

53.00 

11.54 

15.38 

668.85 

1.92 



$16. 15 
11.92 

8.08 
8.27 
30.77 
29.23 

7.69 

9.23 
19.23 

7.69 
57.70 
11.54 
15.38 
668.85 

1.92 



a 100 pounds. h 110 pounds. 

(ft) Prices of the products consumed in the country which are not exported, 
[Value per 100 kilograms.] 





Venezuelan cur- 
rency. 


United Stotes cur- 
rency. 




1886. 


1896. 


1886. 1 1890. 


Maize 


Bolivars, 
29.00 
80.05 

113.00 
87.00 
34.00 
72.00 

174.00 
87.00 
19.00 

62.00 
89.00 
100.00 
125.00 
216.00 
278.00 
80.00 
50.00 
32.00 


Bolivars. 
20.50 
76.48 

80.00 
64.00 
34.00 
65.00 
130.00 
52.00 
23.00 

70.00 
36.00 
108.00 
135. 00 
216. 00 
278.00 
80.00 
50.00 
32.00 


$5.68 
15.40 

21.73 
16.73 

6.53 
13.85 
33.46 
16.73 

3.65 

11.92 
7.60 
19.24 
24.04 
41.54 
53.46 
15.38 
9.02 


$3.94 
14.70 


Grain and pulse 


Sugwr: 

First class 


15.38 


Second class 


12.38 


'•Black" 


6 53 


Potatoes 


12.50 


"White cheese 


25.00 


Dry fish 


10.00 


saft ::....::;;:.;:.;;:::;:.. 


4.42 


Brandy (aguardiene) : 

30«cartier 


13.46 


21*cartier 


6.92 


!Fresh cattle meat, without hones 


20.77 


Salt meat 


25 97 


Pork 


41.54 


Chewing tohacco 


63.46 


Lieaf tobacco ( wrauper) 


15.38 


"Haifpia^". .?...: : ::.:.:.::.:: 


fl A9 


sprouts 


6. 15 6. 15 









Note.— In the above list the only articles that are exported are grain, 
meats in small quantities for the AntiUes and salt for Colombia. 



'black" sugar, and salt 
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(c) The prices in 1886 of the nnmerous articles which are imported 
can not be given with exactness nor many of them in 1896, for the want 
of adequate data in the section of statistics, recently created. 

Vn.— WHETHER MINTS ARE OPEN TO BOTH METALS. 

The mint of the country is not in operation inasmuch as there is no 
coinage of metals. Neither the price of gold nor of fine silver, nor any 
variations to note, emanate from the establishment. 

In the market of the mining district of the Republic the dominating 
price for 1 kilogram of pure gold is 3,448 bolivars ($665.40). In the 
economical year 1895-96 there were exported 1,311.474 kilograms of 
gold ingots and 4,022,814.60 bohvars' ($776,403.26) worth of coarse gold. 

Lorenzo Badillo, 
The Chief of the Section of Statistics. 

Garage, October 10^ 1896. 



GENERAL SUMMARY.* 

[By Frederic Emory, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State.] 

Tbe folio wiug table summarizes, as far as is possible in such form, the 
conditions in the various countries described in the foregoing reports : 

' See also Oeneral Snmmary and Prices and Wages in the United States, Part I, 
''Money and Prices/' pages 211-267, inclusive. 
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I. — Standard of Value. 

[The nature of the standard of valnO; viz, whether it is explicitly a gold nnit or a 
silver unit, or what Is generally known as the double or "limping" standard, 1. e., 
where gola and silver are maintained at a parity or a limited amount of silver is cir- 
culated at equal value with gold. If it be a silver unit, state the number of grains 
of silver, fine, and its actual value, at the date of your report, in exchange on Lon- 
don. Also, whether the unit is determined by law and exists in practice^ or if the 
legal unit is a measure of value nonexistent and a name only.] 



Page. 

Bolivia 312 

Brazil 317 

Cape Colony 319 

China 322 

Denmark 328 

Hongkong 325 

India 329 

Japan 334 

Korea 361 

Madagascar 362 

Mozambique 361 

New South Wales 290 

New Zealand 297 



Page. 

Norway 415 

Persia 371 

Peru 378 

Portugal 378 

Russia 381 

Salvador .- 401 

Sierra Leone 402 

South A frican Republic 404 

Spain 405 

Sweden 410 

Venezuela 420 

Victoria 304 



II. — Amount of Circulation. 

[The total amount of money in circulation, specifying the amounts in gold coin, in 
silver coin, and in paper, discriminating as to the last, if possible, between State or 
Government notes and banks or private issues. Is the Government paper money 
issued directly by the Government or through banks? What provision is made for 
redemption of such notes in metallic money ?] 



Page. 

Bolivia 313 

Brazil 317 

Cape Colony 319 

China 322 

Denmark 328 

Hongkong 32;"] 



India , 

Japan 

Madagascar 

New South Wales . 
New Zealand 



329 
335 
362 
290 
297 



Page 

Norwaj" 415 

Persia 372 

Portugal 379 

Russia 381 

Salvador 401 

Sierra Leone 402 

South African Republic 404 

" ' 407 

411 

421 

304 



Spain . 

Sweden 

Venezuela. 
Victoria... 



427 
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111. — Pbr Capita Circulation. 



Pftffe. 

Bolivia 314 

Brazil 319 

CapeCoiony 320 

China 323 

Denmark 328,329 

Hongkong 326 

India 329 

Madagaacar 362 

New South Wales 290 

New Zealand 297 



Page. 

Norway 416 

Portugal 379 

Russia 383 

Salvador 401 

Sierra Leone 402 

South African Republic 405 

Spain 407 

Sweden 412 

Venezuela 422 

Victoria 304 



IV. — Changes in Monetary System. 

[If there has been a change in the monetary system of the country, in the aban- 
donment or curtailment of the use of silver or paper cnrrencv, give the date of the 
change, the precise nature of it, and the reasons tnat induced it.] 



Brazil. 



Page. 

320 

CapeCoiony 320 

China 323 

Denmark 328 

Hongkong 326 

India 329 

Madagascar 363 

New South Wales 290 

New Zealand 298 

Norway 416 



Page- 
Persia ; 373 

Portugal 379 

Russia 883 

Salvador 401 

Sierra Leone 402 

Spain 407 

Sweden 412 

Venezuela 422 

Victoria 304 



V. — Currency and Wages. 



[The practical effect of the existing currency on manufacturing industries and tho 
rates of labor, i. e., whether manufacturing ha« been stimulated or not, and whether 
the wages of labor^ skilled or unskilled, have increased or diminished. The actual 
rates ot wages, expressed in the currency of the country, and nlso in the equivalents 
in United States currency at the date of your report should be given for as wide a 
range of occupations ns possible^ with a comparative statement of wages paid in the 
same occupations in 1886.] 



Argentine Republic 281 

Bolivia 314 

BrazU 319 

CapeCoiony 320 

China 323 

Hongkong 326 

India 329,330 

Japan 354 

Madagascar 363 

New South Wales 291 

New Zealand 298,302 

Norway 416 



Persia 374.377 

Peru '378 

Portugal 380 

Russia 884 

Salvador 401 

Sierra Leone 403 

South African Republic 405 

Spain 408 

Sweden 414 

Venezuela 422 

Victoria 304 



VI.— Prices. 

[Prices, at the date of your report, in the currency of the country and in irnited 
States equivalents, of— 

(a) Agricultural and pantoral products exported. 

(b) Products consumed in the country as well as exported, especially articles of 
food. 

(c) Products consumed in the country but not exported. 

(d) Products imported, especially the necessaries of life or of industry, such as 
articles of clothing, boots nnd shoes, tools and implements, hardware, drugs and 
medicines, raw materials for manufacture, stating whether prices l^ave or have not 
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been affected appreciably by tariff changes. Vor comparison with these figures, the 
prices of the same products ten years ago, i. e., in the year 1886, should be given.] 



Page. 

Argentine Republic 285 

Bolivia 815 

Capo Colony 321 

China 323 

Hongkong 326 

India 329,331 

Japan 348 

Madagascar 363,364 

New South Wales 291,293 

New Zealand 298 

Persia 376 



Page. 

Pern 378 

Portugal 880 

Russia 397 

Salvador 401 

Sierra Leono 403 

South African Republic 405 

Spain 410 

Sweden 414 

Venezuela 423 

Victoria 309 



VII. — Whktiiek this Mints ark Open to Both Metals. 

[Whether the minis of the State are open to coinage of either or both metals f 
State the mint price for gold and silver per ounce line, and whether the price haa 
varied since 1886.] 



Gape Colony , 

China 

Denmark. 



Hongkong 327 i Sweden , 



Page. I Page. 

322 I Salvador 402 

324 I SierraLeone 403 

328 Spain 410 



India 



Norway 416 

Persia 375 



329 ! Venezuela. 



Victoria . 



412 
424 
312 



VIII.-— Miscellaneous. 
[Not coming under any of the foregoing headings.] 

Paga. ' Page. 

General summary 424 | China: Effects of silver deprecia- 

Argentine Republic : , tion on industries 325 

Elfects of currency on prices ! Japan : 

and wages 288 | Effects of currency on labor . . 340 

History of money in 275, Industrial and monetary au- 

Bolivia: 1 thorities 361 

Mortgage bank in 313 New Zealand : Coinage 298 

Statistics of banks in 316 I Persia : History of Persian money . 869 
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